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LAWS. 


TOL.  IT. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  genuineness  of  the  Laws  is  sufficiently  proTed  (1)  bj  more 
than  twenty  citations  of  them  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  who  was 
midin*;  at  Athens  during  the  last  years  of  the  life  of  Plato,  and 
who  returned  to  Athens  atter  the  death  of  Plato,  at  the  time  when 
he  was  himself  writing  his  Politics  and  Constitutions;  (2)  by  the 
allusion  of  IsKKrates  ^  —  writing  346  B.  c^  a  year  after  the  death  of 
Plato,  and  not  more  than  two  or  three  years  i^r  the  composition  of 
the  Laws  —  who  speaks  of  the  Laws  and  Republics  written  by  phi- 
kxiophers  (Sophists)  ;  (3)  by  the  reference  (Athen.  226  A)  of  the 
comic  poet  Alexis,  a  younger  contemporary  of  Plato  (fl.  B.  c.  356- 
306),  to  the  enactment  about  prices,  which  occurs  in  Laws,  XI.  917 
A,  namely,  that  the  same  goods  should  not  be  sold  at  two  prices  on 
the  same  tlay ;  '  (4)  by  the  unanimous  Toice  of  later  antiquity  and 
the  absence  of  any  suspicion  among  ancient  writers  worth  speaking 
of  to  the  contrary ;  for  it  is  not  said  of  Philippus  of  Opus  that 
he  composed  any  part  of  the  Laws,  but  only  that  he  copied  them 
out  of  the  waxen  tablets,  and  wrote  the  Epinomis,  Diog.  Laert.  iiL 
25.  That  the  longest  and  one  of  the  most  excellent  writings  of 
Plato  should  be  a  forgery,  even  if  the  work  were  unsupported  by 
external  testimony,  would  be  a  singular  phenomenon  in  ancient  lit- 
erature ;  and  although  the  critical  worth  of  the  consensus  of  Ute 
writers  is  generally  not  to  be  compared  with  the  express  testimony 

^   Or&tio  ad  Pbilippum  MIim,  p.  85:   Tb    im^  rmlt  v«anfyvpMty  ipox^^tf^  tmi.  vp&t 
mMMWTit  kiynm  rovf  wrrp^x**'*^*  ^'^  «vr«rt  9pi^  •M^ra  Xiytip   ««Ttr,  «AA*  ^mmt  « 
TMv  kiymm  (te.  •peeebet  in  ibs  Maembl/)  ««vpoi  nr)rx«>'«v^*'  ^i^^^  ^«  rittoi4 
rmit  voJUrtMAf  T«««  wrk  rittt  vo^^vrmw  yrypsfiM^MUf. 

*Ap«#Toruc«v*  ri$ii9t  yip  rvvi  i4»f» 

i^Vvr  mraraftii^ac  «»oowr   tAtLvrmwrn 
^  civfl  TtfL^  c»c  rb  S€9iutfripi09 
«vS«f  «v«y<^cA  TovTor,  Iiw  Moutimt 
riff  a^uw  «y«rwvu',  1^  rijt  ivwipmt 


Bfebiaks,  Frag,  Com,  fol.  3,  p.  48t. 
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of  contemporaries,  yet  a  somewhat  greater  value  ma/  be  attributed  to 
their  cuDfeat  in  the  pretonl  itcancft,  beeaiue  tlio  admiafion  of  the 
I^ws  is  eombined  with  ckmbu  about  the  Epinomit,  a  npnrioiis  writ- 
iii;r.  which  iH!eni»  to  ataacl  in  nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  larger 
work  in  which  the  Timaeus  Loentt  utamln  to  the  Tlniaens.  Tliii 
}<howii  that  the  nBception  of  the  Laws  was  not  altogether  nmliKrim 
inatin*;, 

llus  suspicion  which  has  attached  to  the  Laws  of  Plato  in  the 
juil«;ment  of  some  modern  writers  appears  to  rust  partly  (1)  on  dif> 
r«:ivnces  in  the  style  and  form  of  the  work,  and  on  (2)  dilTcrunees 
of  thuuj^ht  and  opinion  which  they  observe  in  them. '  Their  sm<pi- 
cion  is  increased  by  the  (act  that  tlu.*9e  dilfercnces  are  acx-unipanied 
by  resemblances  as  striking  lo  passages  in  other  Platonic  writings. 
Tliey  are  sensible  of  a  want  of  point  in  the  Dialogue,  ami  a  general 
iiiteriority  in  the  ideas,  plan,  manners,  and  style.  They  misp  the 
luniinoiis  and  poetical  flow,  ^  smoother  than  a  river  of  oil,**  the  dra- 
matic vcrisiuiilitiule,  tlie  lifb  and  variety  of  the  characters,  the  din- 
luc'tic  subtlety,  the  Attic  parity,  the  exiiuii<ite  urbaniry ;  insteail  of 
which  they  find  tantology,  obscurity,  self«uffieiency,  sermonixing, 
and  rhetorical  declamation,  uncouth  fbrms  of  sentences,  and  peculiai^ 
ities  in  the  use  of  words  and  idioms.  They  are  unable  to  tUscover 
any  unity  in  the  patched  irregular  structure.  The  speculative  ele* 
meat  both  in  government  and  allocation  is  superseded  by  a  narrow 
economical  or  religious  vein.  The  grace  and  cheerfblness  of  Atim- 
nian  life  have  disappeared ;  and  a  spirit  of  moroseness  and  roligkwu 
intolerance  has  taken  their  place.  There  is  a  cynical  levity  in  them, 
and  a  tone  of  disappointment  and  lamentation  over  human  things. 
Tliey  seem  also  to  obnerve  in  them  bad  imitations  of  thon^hts  which 
are  better  expressed  in  Plato's  other  writings.  Lastly,  they  wonder 
how  the  mi  ad  which  conceive<l  the  llepublic  could  have  led  the 
Critias,  Hermocrates  and  Philosophus  incomplete  or  unwritten,  and 
have  devoted  the  last  years  of  life  to  the  completion  of  the  I^ws. 

The  questions  which  have  been  thus  indirectly  suggested  may  be 
considered  by  us  under  four  heads:  L  the  characters;  IL  the  plan; 
in.  the  style ;  and  IV.  the  relation  of  the  Laws  to  the  llepubUc 
and  the  other  Dialogues ;  and  also,  V.  to  the  existing  Athenian  and 
Spartan  states. 

L  Already  in  the  Philebus  the  character  of  Socrates  has  dissip- 
{learcd  ;  an(l  in  the  Timaeus  and  Sophist  ho  hands  over  hb  rnnetion 
ni'  i-hief  speaker  to  the  Pythagorean  philosopher  Timaeui>,  and  to 
the  Eleatic  Stranger,  at  whose  A^et  he  sits,  and  is  silent.  ^>re  and 
more  Plato  seems  to  have  felt  in  his  later  writinjire  that  the  chni-ac- 
ter_and  method  of  Socrates  were  no  longer  suited  to  he  the  veliicle 
of^hiH  philosophy. .  He  is  no  longer  interrogative  but  dogmatic  ;  not 
**  ajiesitating  inquirer,'*  but  one  who  speaks  with  the  anthority  of  a 
le\;islator.     Even  in  the  Republic  we  have  seen  that  the  Dialogue  is 
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unrealv  and  that  the  argnment  which  i«  carried  oo  in  the  old  st  jk 
with  Thras^rmachos  in  the  first  book  soon  pastes  into  the  form  of 
exposition. 

The  Laws  are  discnssed  b^  three  representatives  of  Athens, 
Sparta^  and  Cretel  The  Atht*nian,  as*  mi;^ht  be  expected,  is  the 
prrHai^onist  or  chief  speaker,  while  the  second  place  is  assigned  to 
the  Cretan,  who,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  new  colony,  has  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  the  conrersation.  The  s>ceno  is  laid  in  Crete,  and  the 
conTersation  is  held  in  the  cour^  of  a  walk  from  Cnosus  to  the  cavu 
and  temple  of  Zens,  which  takes  place  on  one  of  the  lon«^t  and 
hottest  days  of  the  year  (IIL  683  C).  The  companions  are  said  to 
start  at  dawn,  and  to  arriTe  at  the  point  in  Uicir  conversation  which 
terminates  the  fourth  book,  about  noon  (IV.  722  C).  The  god  to 
who9e  temple  they  are  goin^  is  the  lawgiver  of  Crete,  and  may  be 
supposed  at  this  very  cave  to  have  given  his  oracles  to  Minos.  But 
the  externals  of  the  scene,  which  are  briefly  and  inartisticallv  de- 
scribe<l,  soon  disappear,  and  we  plunge  abruptly  into  the  subject  of 
the  Dialogue.  We  are  reminded  by  contrast,  of  the  higher  art  of 
the  Phaedrus,  in  which  the  summer's  day,  and  the  cool  stream,  and  the 
chirping  of  the  grasshoppers,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  agnus  castus, 
and  the  legends  of  the  place  are  present  to  the  imagination  through- 
out the  discourse. 

The  typical  Athenian  apologizes  for  the  tendency  of  his  country- 
men ^  to  spin  a  very  long  discussion  out  of  slender  materials,"  and 
in  a  similar  spirit  the  Lacedaemon  Megillus  also  apologizes  (cp. 
Thucyd.  IV.  17)  for  the  Spartan  brevity;  he  admits  that  long  dis- 
courses may  be  sometimes  necessary.  The  famUy  of  Megillus  is  the 
proxenus  of  Athens  and  Sparta ;  and  he  pays  a  beautiful  compli- 
ment to  the  Athenian,  significant  of  a  certain  Athenian  element 
which  is  discernible  in  the  Laws.  A  good  Athenian,  he  says,  is 
more  than  ordinarily  good,  because  he  is  inspired  by  nature  and  not 
manufiu:tured  by  law.  A  connection  with  Athens  is  also  intimated 
by  the  Cretan.  He  is  the  relative  of  Epimenides,  whom,  by  an 
anachronism  of  seventy  or  eighty  years,  he  describes  as  coming  to 
Athens,  not  afler  the  attempt  of  Cylon,  but  ten  years  before  the 
Persian  War.  The  Cretan  and  Lacedaemonian  can  hardly  be  said 
to  contribute  to  the  argument  of  which  the  Athenian  is  the  cx- 
joondey;  they  only  supply  information  when  asked  about  the  insti- 
tations  of  their  respective  countries.  At  first,  they  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  free  criticisms  which  the  Athenian  passes  upon  the  laws 
of  Minos  and  Lycurgus,  but  they  soon  acquiesce  in  his  superior  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  the  world.  They  acknowledge  that  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  the  inquiry ;  for  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  leg- 
islator himself  they  are  discussing  his  laws  when  there  is  no  one 
present  to  hear  them.     Once  afterwards,  in  Book  YII.  p.  806,  the 

expresses  a  momentary  irritation  at  the  accusation 
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which  the  Atbenlsn  Mogt  iHpdaat  tiM  Spirtu  imdtiitloM  of  en- 
couniq;iiiq;  liceotioiitiMii  in  their  iromeoy  hot  he  is  nmiiMfed  hjr  the 
Crctaa  thai  the  pemdtikm  to  critidte  them  fted/  hai  beee  ^Ten* 
anil  caamK  be  retracted. 

The  three  Inteiioeiifeore  all  of  them  epeak  in  the  character  of  f>ld 
menTwEIch  fonaa  a  pleafaat  bond  of  onion  between  tliea.  Thej 
hare^the  feeUngt  of  old  mnn  aboot  jooth,  aboot  the  etate,  about 
huinaiT  dSngt  in  generaL  Nothing  In  life  aeemi  to  be  of  ianch  im* 
poftance  to  thinn;  thejr  are  ipeetaton  ratlwr  than  acton,  and  men 
in  gcnenl  appear  to  the  Athenian  speaker  to  be  tlie  pUjrthings  of 
the  gods  and  of  drenmstances.  Still  thef  have  a  sort  of  fiidierly 
cans  of  the  7oan^»  and  are  deeply  Impressed  by  sentiments  of  rcli];- 
ion.  ThojT  would  give  confidence  to  the  w^  bjr  an  Increasing  nse 
of  wine,  which,  as  they  get  older,  is  to  onloose  their  tongues  and 
make  them  sing.  The^prospect^of  the  existence  of  the  soul  after 
death  is  constanidy  present  to  them ;  thoitg^  they  can  hanlly  be  said 
to  hare  the  cheerftil  hope  and  resignation  which  animates  Cephalns 
in  the  RepoUic.  We  shall  not  be  wrong  In  sopposing  that  Ilalb  is 
expressing  his  own  ftelings  In  remarks  of  this  sort.  For  at  the  time 
of  writing  the  first  book  of  the  Laws  he  was  at  least  serenty-four 
years  of  age,  if  we  suppose  him,  at  p.  638  A,  to  allude  to  the  tIc- 
tory  of  the  Symcusans  under  Dionysius  the  Younger  over  the  Lo- 
crians,  which  occurred  in  the  year  356.  Such  a  sadness  was  the 
natural  effect  of  declining  years  and  fiiiling  powers,  which  make 
men  ask  *<  After  ail,  what  profit  is  there  in  life  ?  "  They  feel  that 
their  work  is  beginning  to  be  oyer,  and  are  ready  to  say,  ^  All  the 
world  is  a  stage ;  **  or  in  the  actual  words  of  Plato,  ^  Let  us  play  as 
many  good  plays  as  we  can,"  though  ''  we  must  be  sometimes  seri- 
ous, which  is  not  agreeable,  but  necessary."  These  are  feelings 
which  hare  crossed  the  minds  of  reflectiye  persons  in  all  ages.  And 
there  is  no  reason  to  connect  the  Laws,  any  more  than  other  parts 
of  Plato's  writings,  with  the  yery  uncertain  narratiye  of  his  life ;  or 
to  imagine  that  this  melancholy  tone  is  attributable  to  disappcmit- 
ment  at  having  failed  to  convert  a  Sicilian  tyrant  into  a  philosopher. 

n.  1^  plan  of  the  Laws  is  more  irregular  and  has  less  connec- 
tion  than  any  odier  of  the  writings  of  Plata  As  Aristotle  says  in 
the  Politics,  *'  The  greater  part  consists  of  laws.**  They  seem  to  be 
rather  the  materials  for  a  work,  nearly  but  not  quite  complete,  than 
a  finished  composition  which  may  rank  with  the  other  Platonic  Dia- 
logues. To  use  his  own  image,  **  Some  stones  are  regularly  instrrtvd 
in  the  building;  others  are  lying  on  the  ground  ready  for  ujh:." 
There  is  probably  truth  in  the  tradition  that  the  Laws  were  not  pub- 
lished until  afler  the  death  of  Plato.  We  can  easily  believe  that  he 
has  left  many  imperfections,  which  would  have  been  removed  if  he 
hail  lived  a  few  years  longer.  The  arrangement  might  have  been 
improved ;  the  connection  of  the  argument  might  have  been  made 
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plainer,  and  the  sentences  more  accurateljr  firaroed.  There  is»  how* 
ever,  an  interest  in  possessinj;  one  writing  of  Plato's  which  is  in  the 
process  of  creation.  Something  also  may  be  attribated  to  the  feeble- 
ness of  old  age.  Eren  a  roo^h  sketch  of  the  Fhaedros  or  Sympo- 
sium would  have  had  a  rery  different  look.  The  want  of  arrange- 
ment may  be  ascribedt  not  only  to  the  unfinished  state  of  the  work, 
but  to  the  decay  of  the  genius  of  the  writer. 

Tct  we  must  endeavor  to  find  a  thread  of  order  which  will  carry , 
OS  through  this  comparative  disorder.  The  first  four  books  are  de- 
scnlxidhy  Plato  luinself  as  the  preface  or  preamble.  Having  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  each  law  should  have  a  preamble,  the 
lucky  thought  occurs  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  book,  that  the 
preceding  discourse  is  the  preamble  of  the  whole.  This  preamble  or 
introduction  may  lie  abridged  as  follows :  — 

The  institutions  of  Sparta  and  Crete  are  admitted  by  the  Lace- 
(hufinonian  and  Cretan  to  have  one  aim  only :  they  were  intended 
by  the  le«nslator  to  inspire  courage  in  war.  To  this  the  Athenian 
objects  that  the  true  lawgiver  should  frame  his  laws  with  a  view  to 
aQ  the  virtues  and  not  to  one  only.  Better  is  he  who  has  temper- 
ance as  well  as  courage,  than  he  who  has  courage  only ;  better  b  he 
who  is  faithftd  in  civil  broils,  than  he  who  is  a  good  soldier  only. 
Better,  too,  is  peace  than  war ;  the  reconciliation  than  the  defeat  of 
an  enemy.  And  he  who  would  attain  all  virtue  should  be  trained 
amid  pleasures  as  well  as  pains.  Hence  there  should  be  convivial 
intercourse  among  the  citizens,  and  a  man's  temperance  should  be 
tested  in  his  cups,  as  we  test  his  courage  amid  dangers.  He  should 
hare  a  fear  of  the  right  sort,  as  well  as  a  courage  of  the  right  sort. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  book  the  subject  of  pleasure  leads 
to  education,  which  in  the  early  years  of  life  is  wholly  a  discipline 
imparted  by  the  means  of  pleasure  and  pain.  The  discipline  of 
pleasure  is  implanted  chiefly  by  the  practice  of  the  song  and  the  dance. 
Of  these  the  forms  should  be  fixed,  and  not  allowed  to  depend  on 
the  fickle  breath  of  the  multitude.  There  will  be  choruses  of  boys, 
girls,  and  grown-up  persons,  and  all  will  be  heard  repeating  the  same 
strain,  that  ^  virtue  is  happiness."  One  of  them  will  give  law  to 
the  rest ;  this  will  be  the  chorus  of  aged  minstrels,  who  will  sing  the 
most  beautiful  and  the  most  useful  of  songs.  They,  too,  will  require 
a  little  wine,  in  order  to  mellow  the  austerity  of  age,  and  make  them 
amenable  to  our  laws. 

After  luiving  laid  down  the  first  principle  of  politics,  and  briefly 
discussed  mu^tic  and  festive  intercourse,  :iMhe  commencement  of  the 
third  book,  Plato  makes  a  digression,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  ori- 
gin  of  society.  He  describes,  first  of  all,  the  family ;  secondly,  the 
patriarchal  stage,  which  is  an  aggregation  of  families;  thirdly,  the 
bounding  of  regular  cities,  like  Ilium ;  fourthly,  the  establishment  of 
a  military  and  political  system,  like  that  of  Sparta,  with  which  he 
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identifies  Argot  and  Meiteoey  dating  from  the  retom  of  tlie  Heraclidae 
Em tiM alM  of  iMtoi  ^^nM  \m  pMi.m  ^km^VOkm  tlie  pn^v  of 
TImmw»  dngr  wqr  bft  raboM  to  thMHlvis.  Ab  wae  tiM  cm  in 
two  Md  of  thrat  of  tibi  BmeWd  UiVtaM.  ThqrdUMtwtew 
tuitt  Am  tibi  powwi  fa  •  nin>  AwM  bo  MiMwi  llMWuet 
of  iwwift  Hw«d  8|MVt%  «Ua  tiw  necw  of  ^nur  io  Pbrio  aad 
the  exce«  of  libtr^  aft  AtkeM  lum  baao  tiw  nb  of  boA  aapim. 

This  diaeoiWM  QO  politfea  la  MddMfy  tteoffwad  to  ksfo  aa  faMM> 
diate  pracdeal  «m;  Ihr  Gleimaa  Um  Oratao  la  abom  togifokwa  IP 
a  Bttw  ealoior* 

At  the  bcgbaiBg  of  tl»  teErtb  book,  after  iM|oiriog  iato  tl»  e&r 
coni>taoco«  aod  tiloatiiMi  of  the  ooloof,  tl»  Atbeaiao  pcoaaeda  to 
make  ftHrtbar  lodcctioiia.  GboMa^  aod  God»  aod  Ike  ddi  of  tiw 
Wtn^^iaior  all  eooperoto  io  tha  ftnoatioo  of  statau  Aod  tl»  aort 
£iYorabW  conditloo  Ibr  Ike  fewmlatioo  of  m  now  om  b  iHko  die 
IsmreroHMNit  b  io  tl»  bawb  of  a  viitoooa  trfool  vbo  boi  Ike  good 
tUrtiiiM  tobo  tbo«ott«aBi{wrarr  ofagrcoftb^bbtor.  Baftrnvbrtma 
r^itini  b  m  coomdictbo  io  tonai;  «o  eao  aft  bart  ooIt  kopa  to  kavo 
^McbooMa  vka  avo  tka  awvoMa  of  MMo  aod  tka  b».  Ibbboda 
to  Ike  i«iairr«  vkaft  b  to  bo  tka  polilT  of  oar  mrm  itBto.  Aod  tka 
ao»««r  kw  Aaft  «o  aro  to  bar  God»  aod  kooor  oar  paoali^  aod  to 
cohivaio  limo  oaiA  joilbo;  ^mm  aro  to  bo  oar  flm 
Tlw  oaceioiiiT  of  fiiAoiiaMn  b  bva  b 
b  tka  cbboM  owadinorilbo  to  obar  Abb»  Ik 
b  tktaa  ikb  ^faoawa  toi^ar  of  vbi.  tka 
wnU  M  oaaMMidl:  aod  «bb  Ab  Hw  ka  «9I 
to  jUI  bb  prittripol  b«9L 

TV  «iMi  book 
oKmi  :W  kooor  «bo  to  tkt  sodt :  oooo  ikb  art  boaad  tka 
■tti  tobbpoi^owaod  bbt[ibodxiotWjOf[Jiiagaod  mao^ii^  Ba 
Aciafci  S»  tnat  aoi  jotti.  im  tibosa  mitt  aoi  eaotoso  of  aK 
^viatc  a>  ertami  wydh  art 

ke  jbBoM  bo^  a  tnat  taaOK   Ikt  otbliat  CUk 
awl  tkt  ft«M  poba^     Han^  Miiikail  A 

bab^wtdk  At  NwtiMMa  «^  tkt  «Ha  Ibb  b  oM  tkt 
Wicgrabal  MOi^bmag  aS  Aa^  conwoL  b«t  tolr  tkt 
Snc  aa  wkadh  tkt  bant  aioibooMO  m  a>  tit  fiw  iftaoil  anaiif 
cttsvttf  Zmotti  bai>  Mr  cbitm^     TVmr  s>  ti>  bt  at  gtU  or 
javast  Aaia.  J»i  tbiir  art  to  bavt  auKbraBt 

b  :bi  ir<c  ;wR  o^T  At  uA  Vm.  Pba>  cofbmw  lb  tkMdbol 
At   .Mttdccacuft  >v  A»  loouiaaawvi  imT  gdk-wa^     Bt 
lOMT  3ft  m^a:&  ftartiiuat  «"  tH      ^ 
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wmsUtated,  and  omisfioos  in  the  law  to  be  supplied.  At  this  point, 
p^  772,  tlMf  Laws  strictljr  spealdng^  begin  (not  forgetting  the  pre- 
aable),  with  laws  respecting  marriage  and  the  procreation  of 
cfaikiren,  respecting  property  in  slaves  as  well  as  of  other  kinds, 
respecting  hoases,  married  Ufe,  common  tables  for  men  and  women. 
The  <tnestion  of  age  in  marriage  susgests  the  consideration  of  a 
similar  question  aboot  the  time  ibr  huhling  offices,  and  for  military 
senrice,  which  had  been  previously  omitted. 

Resuming  the  onUv  of  the  discussion,  which  was  indicated  in  the 
prerious  book,  from  marriage  and  birth  we  proceed  to  education  in 
,lhe  seventh  book."  XJucation  is  to  begin  at  or  rather  before  birth  ; 
to  be  continued  Amt  a  time  by  mothers  and  nurses  under  the  inspec- 
tioo  of  the  state;  finally,  to  comprehend  music  and  g^nnnastics. 
Under  music  is  included  reading,  writing,  playing  on  the  lyre, 
arithmetic,  and  a  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  mathematics,  suf 
ficient  to  preserve  the  minds  of  the  citizens  from  impiety  in  atHi 
life.  Gymnastics  are  to  be  practiced  chiuHy  with  a  view  to  theit 
mie  in  war.  The  discussion  of  education,  which  was  lightly  touched 
upon  in  Book  IL  is  here  completed. 

The  eighth  book  contains  regulations  for  civil  life,  beginning  with 
festivals,  games,  and  contests,  military  exercises,  and  the  like.  On 
such  occasions  Plato  seems  to  see  young  men  and  maidens  meeting 
together,  and  hence  he  takes  occasion  to  discuss  the  relations  of  the 
sexes,  the  evil  consequences  which  arise  out  of  the  indulgence  of 
the  passions,  and  the  remedies  for  them.  Then  he  proceeds  to  speak 
of  agriculture,  of  arts  and  trades,  of  buying  and  selling,  and  foreign 


The  remaining  books  of.  .the  Laws,  DL-XII.,  are  chiedy  con- 
eemed  with  criminal  offenses.  In  the  first  class  are  placed  offenses 
against  the  gods,  especially  sacrilege  or  robbery  of  temples  :  next 
follow  offenses  against  the  state,  beginning  with  thefls.  The  mention 
of  thefts  suggests  a  distinction  between  voluntary,  and  involuntary, 
curable  and  incurable  offenses.  Proceeding  to  the  greater  crime  of 
nutrder,  he  distinguishes  between  mere  homicide,  manslaughter,  and 
morder  with  malice  prepense ;  murders  by  kindred,  murders  by  slaves, 
wounds  with  or  without  intent  to  kill,  actions  done  from  passion, 
which  are  partly  voluntary  and  partly  involuntary,  crimes  of  or 
against  slaves,  and  insults  to  parents.  To  these  various  modes  of 
purification,  or  degrees  of  punishment,  are  assigned ;  and  the  ter- 
rors of  another  world  are  also  invoked  against  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  Book  X,  all  acts  of  violence,  including  sacri- 
lege, are  summed  up  in  a  single  law.  The  law  is  preceded  by  an 
admonition,  in  which  the  offenders  are  informed  that  no  one  ever 
did  an  unholy  act,  or  said  an  unlawful  word,  retaining;  his  belief  in 
the  existence  of  the  gods ;  but  either  he  denied  their  existence,  or 
he  beUeved  that  they  took  no  care  of  man,  or  that  they  might  h^ 
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turned  fiwmtlMbcoiiffM  bjMcrifieti  and  pnjmb  PwwriiMtor  of 
the  iMok  Is  doftolad  to  tho  relbtotloa  of  tlMO  tkioo  cimm  of  imbo- 
lieven,  mid  eoadndoo  with  the  meMM  to  be  takeo  ftr  their  i«lbnii»- 
tioiu  eod  the  ennoonccmeBt  of  their  ptmiihMente  if  tfMjreontlMif 
obftinate  end  impenitent. 

The  etefenth  book  ie  token  np  with  fatwi  aad  edaonitfamt  rent- 
ing to  indiridttnl%  wliich  foUow  one  anotlnsr  withont  nny  eiaefe  eider. 
There  ere  Uws  conooming  depoiils  end  the  finding  of  trBOsore;  ooo- 
ciTnuig  ulefee  end  Aeedmen;  ooneeming  reteii  trader  beqnettSi  di- 
▼urce*.  encliantiBettti^  poisoning!,  maglonl  ens»  and  tlie  Ulce.  In  the 
twellUi  book  tlie  taae  lubjects  are  oontinoed.  Lawi  are  petted  con- 
cerning Tiolationa  of  military  diiripliBe,  ooneeming  tlie  cenforridp 
of  magintrates,  and  of  the  dtisens,  living  and  dwid ;  concerning 
oaths  and  the  violaUon  of  tlMna*  and  the  pnnishments  of  those  who 
neglect  their  dotles  as  oitiaens.  Foreign  trade  b  tlien  discnssefl, 
anil  the  permission  to  be  accorded  to  citiaens  of  travelling  in  fiireign 
ports ;  the  classes  of  strangers  who  majr  visit  the  ciljr  are  spoken  oG 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  received.  Laws  are  added 
respecting  sureties,  searches  lor  property,  right  of  possession  by  pre- 
scription, abduction  of  witnesses,  theatrical  competition,  plots  against 
the  state,  and  bribery  in  offices.  Rules  are  also  given  respecting 
tribute,  respecting  economy  in  sacred  rites,  respecting  judges,  their 
duties  and  sentences,  and  respecting  sepulchnd  places  aiid  cere- 
monies. Here  (at  p.  960)  the  Laws  end.  Lastly,  a  noctnmal  council 
is  institutetl  for  the  preservation  of  the  state,  consbtiug  of  older  and 
younger  members,  who  are  to  exhibit  in  their  lives  that  virtue 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  state,  to  know  the  one  in  many,  and  to  be 
etlucated  in  divine  and  every  other  knowledge  which  will  enable 
tliem  to  fulfill  their  office. 

IIL  The  style  of  the  Laws  differs  in  several  important  respects 
from  the  other  Dialogues  of  Plato :  (1)  in  the  want  of  character, 
power,  and  lively  illustration ;  (8)  in  the  frequency  of  mannerisms 
(cp.  Introduction  to  the  Fhilebus)  ;  (d)  in  the  form  and  rhythm  of 
Uie  sentences ;  (4)  in  the  use  of  words.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  passages  (5)  which  are  characterized  by  a  sort  of  ethical 
grandeur ;  and  (6)  in  which,  perhaps,  a  greater  insight  into  human 
nature,  and  a  greater  reach  of  practical  wisdom  is  shown,  than  in 
any  other  of  Plato's  writings. 

1.  The  discourse  of  the  three  old  men  is  described  by  themselves 
as  an  old  man's  game  or  play,  which  is  compared  to  a  gome  of 
draughts.  Yet  there  is  little  of  the  liveliness  of  a  game  in  their  mode 
of  treatini;  the  subjecL  They  do  not  throw  the  ball  to  and  fro,  but 
two  out  of  the  three  ore  listeners  to  the  third,  who  is  constantly  as- 
serting his  superior  wisdom  and  opportunities  of  knowledge,  and 
apologizing  (not  without  reason)  for  his  own  want  of  clearness  of 
speech.    He  will  ^  carry  them  over  the  stream ;  **  he  will  answer  for 
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tlii-m  when  the  ar^imcnt  is  too  difVicnlt  for  them  to  follow ;  he  is 
atiraitl  of  thvir  ignorance  of  m.ithemntic!*,  but  admits  that  gymnastics 
is  lilkclr  to  he  more  intvlli'^ble  to  them ;  he  has  repeated  his  words 
sc'ViTail  timers,  and  vet  thev  cannot  unilerstanfl  him.  Certainly  the 
I^iws  tall  very  far  short  ot*  the  other  Platonic  Dialogues  in  the  retine- 
nivnts  of  courtesy.  Partly  the  suhjwet  did  not  properly  take  the  form 
of  dial«>giie,  an«l  partly  the  dramatic  vi<^r  of  Plato  had  passed  away. 
Tlie  old  men  speak  as  they  nii'zht  l)e  expectetl  to  speak,  and  in 
till;*  there  is  a  touch  of  dramatic  truth,  as  well  as  judinnent  in  the 
treatment  of  the  subject.  Plato  has  given  the  Laws  that  form  which 
was  most  suited  to  his  own  powers  of  writing  in  the  tlecline  of  life. 

'file  fictions  of  the  Laws  have  no  Iou'^t  that  veri.<timilitude  which 
we  find  in  the  Phaednis,  and  the  Timaeus,  or  even  in  the  Politicus. 
ITie  narrati\'e  ot'  the  r»ri«rin  of  the  Diirinn  institutions  is  evidently  an 
audaeious  invention,  which  may  be  c«mip:ircfl  with  the  tale  of  the 
bland  of  Atlantis  in  the  poem  of  Solon,  but  is  not  accredited  by 
similar  arts  of  deception.  Nor  is*  there  anywhere  in  the  Laws  that 
lively  c:  apytia,  that  vivid  mit*t  en  scenej  which  is  as  ch.iracteristic 
of  Plato  as  of  some  mo<lem  novelists. 

The  old  men  are  afraid  of  the  ridicule  which  **  will  f;ill  on  their 
hcails  more  than  enouirh,"  and  they  do  not  oflen  indul«re  in  a  joke. 
In  one  of  the  few  which  occur,  the  Ixrak  of  the  Laws  if  left  incomplete 
is  compared  to  a  monster  wandering  about  without  a  head.  But 
we  no  longer  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  humor  which  pervailes  the 
earlier  writings  of  Plato,  and  which  makes  the  broadest  Aristoplianic 
joke  as  well  as  the  subtlest  refinement  of  wit  possible ;  and  hence 
the  impression  made  upon  us  is  bald  and  feeble.  Some  of  the  de- 
si*riptions  in  the  Laws,  which  to  us  are  most  amusin<r,  e.  //.  of  chil- 
dren roaring  for  the  first  three  years  of  life ;  or  of  the  Athenians 
walking  into  the  country  with  fighting-cocks  under  their  arms ;  or  of 
tlie  slave  doctor  who  knocks  about  his  patients  finely  (Book  IV.  720 
C ;  cp.  Book  Vni.  857  D),  and  the  gentleman  doctor  who  civilly 
persuades  them ;  or  of  the  way  of  keeping  order  in  the  tlieatre,  seem 
not  to  have  been  intended  to  suggest  anything  ludicrous.  The  irony 
of  the  earlier  Dialogues,  of  which  some  traces  occur  in  the  tenth  book, 
is  replaced  by  a  sort  of  severity  which  hardly  condescends  to  regard 
human  things.  **  Let  us  say,  if  you  please,  that  man  is  of  some 
account ;  but  I  wsis  speaking  of  him  in  comparison  with  Grod.** 

Tlie  figures  of  speech  and  illustrations  are  poor  in  themselves,  and 
are  not  assisted  by  the  surrounding  phraseology.  We  have  seen 
how  in  the  Republic,  and  in  the  earlier  Dialogues,  figures  of  speech 
such  as  "  the  wave,"  "  the  drone,"  **  the  chase,"  "  the  bride,"  ap- 
pear and  reappear  at  intervals.  Notes  are  struck  which  are  repeated 
from  time  to  time,  as  in  a  strain  of  music.  There  is  none  of  this 
subtle  art  in  the  Laws.  The  illustrations,  such  as  the  two  kinds  of 
doctors,  the  fear  potion,  the   painter  leaving  a  successor  to  restore 
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his  filetai^  ll»  **  duHmd  of  dbeoono  ilna  iiUdi  he  1^  MldhwC 
the  watery"*  eea  haidly  be  «m1  ^  to  do  mneh  eiedli  tohii  inventioB." 
The  dtatioBt  tnm  ihie  poeU  have  lotl  that  fimeiftil  charjeter  whSeh 
gaTo  them  their  diam  in  the  eafttar  DialogoM.  We  are  weary  of 
imagei  taken  fima  the  arte  of  aaivigatkNi«  er  areliei7»  er  weaving 
Yet  the  oonpariaona  ef  lift  to  a  tragedy,  VIL  817 ;  er  of  the  worl^ 
ixk%  of  mind  to  the  revohitioa  of  the  lelf  moved,  X.  897 ;  er  of  the 
aged  parent  to  the  iauige  of  a  god  dwellittg  in  the  Imhuo^  XL  981, 
have  great  beaoty. 

2.  The  i?'"—"**«*—  of  the  Dialogye  iMula  to  fieqoent  mannerimu 
aad  repedtiona.  XbftPtt&etioa <^.the  Fbtpnio  Dialogne.ooMiaU  in 
the  accuraqpr*1;^  wKuk  a^  ^|i— ^»ini  m^\  answer  are  fitted  into  one 
another,  and  the  regolari^  urtth  wliidi  the  steps  .of  the  aigmnent 
succeed  obe  another.  ^  This  finish  of  stjle  b  no  longer  disoemible 
in  the Xawk '"Again  and  again  the  speaker  is  dmrged,  or  dwi^gus 
himself^  with  obsenrity;  and  lie  repeats  again  and  again  tliat  he  will 
explain  his  Tiews  more  olearijr.  In  several  passages  the  Athenian 
praises,  himself  in  the  most  unbliuhing  manner,  very  unlike  the  irony 
of  the  cariier  Dialogues,  as  wlien  he  declares  *^  that  the  laws  are  a 
divine  work  given  by  some  inspiration  of  the  gods,"  and  '*  that  ^routh 
should  commit  them  to  memory  instead  of  the  compoflitioos  of  the 
poets."  The  fiivorite  prosopopoeia  which  is  adopted  by  Plato  in  the 
Protagoras,  and  other  dialogues,  is  constantly  recurring.  The  legis- 
lator is  always  addressing  the  speakers  or  the  young  of  the  state^ 
and  the  speakers  are  constantly  making  addresses  to  the  legislator. 
A  tendency  to  a  paradoxical  form  of  statement  is  also  observable. 
^  We  must  have  drinking,"  ^  We  must  have  a  virtuous  tjrrant," — this 
is  too  much  for  the  duller  wits  of  the  Lacedaemonian  and  Cretan, 
who  at  first  start  back  in  surprise.  More  than  in  any  other  writing 
of  Plato  the  tone  is  hortatory ;  the  laws  are  sormons  as  well  as 
laws  ;  they  are  supposed  to  have  a  religious  sanction,  and  to  rest 
upon  a  religious  sentiment  in  the  mind  of  the  citizens.  The  man* 
nerism  of  attributing  tlie  words  of  tlie  Athenian  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian and  Cretan,  who  are  supposed  to  have  made  them  their  own,  is 
still  maintained.  Besumptions  of  subjects  which  have  been  half  dis- 
posed of  in  a  previous  passage,  constantly  occur :  the  arrangement 
has  neither  the  cleamesss  of  art,  nor  the  freedom  of  nature.  Irrele- 
vant remarks  are  made  here  and  there,  or  illustrations  used  which 
are  not  properly  fitted  in.  The  dialogue  is  generally  weak  and  la- 
bored, and  is  in  the  later  books  fidrly  given  up ;  apparently,  because 
unsuited  to  the  subject  of  the  woric  The  bug  speeches  or  sermons 
of  the  Athenian,  often  extending  over  several  pages,  have  never  the 
grace  and  harmony  of  the  dialogue.  For  Plato  is  incapable  of  sus- 
tained composition ;  his  genius  is  dnunatic  rather  than  oratorical ; 
he  can  converse,  but  he  cannot  speak.  Even  the  Timaeus,  which  is 
one  of  his  most  finished  writings,  is  fiill  of  abrupt  transitions.    There 
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b  the  Hune  kind  of  diflTerenoe  between  the  dkdogne  and  the  con* 
tintioas  difcoime  of  PUco  as  between  the  narrative  and  speeches  of 
ThocyiUdes. 

3.  The  perfi*ction  of  style  is  rarict j  in  unity,  freedom,  case,  cle.ir- 
aesa,  the  power  of  saying  anything,  and  of  striking  any  note  in  the 
scale  of  human  feelings  without  impropriety ;  and  such  is  the  divine 
gift  of  language  possessed  by  Plato  in  the  Symposium  and  Pha«>- 
ilms.  From  this  there  are  many  fallings-otf  in  the  Laws :  first,  in 
the  structure  of  the  sentences,  which  are  rhythmical  and  monoio- 
nous,  —  the  formal  and  sophistical  manner  of  the  age  is  supersetling 
the  natural  genius  of  Plato ;  second,  they  arc  otlcn  of  cnonnous 
length,  and  the  latter  end  frequently  appears  to  forget  the  beginning 
of  them,  —  they  seem  never  to  have  received  the  second  thoughts 
of  the  author;  either  the  emphasis  is  wrongly  placed,  or  there  is  a 
want  of  point  in  a  clause  ;  or  an  absolute  case  occurs  which  is  not 
properly  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence ;  or  words  are  a*j^ 
grp*.5it4*<l  in  a  manner  which  fails  to  show  their  relation  to  one 
another ;  or  the  connecting  particles  are  omitted  at  tlie  beginning  o{ 
sentences ;  the  use  of  the  relative  and  antecedent  is  more  indistinct, 
the  changes  of  person  and  number  more  frequent,  examples  of  pleo- 
nasm, tautology,  and  periphrasis,  unmeaning  antitheses  of  positive 
and  negative,  and  other  affectations,  are  more  numerous  tlian  in  the 
other  writings  of  Plato ;  there  is  also  a  more  common  and  sometimes 
unmeaning  use  of  qualifying  formulae,  aif  cro?  tlvtlv^  Kara  ^vva/xiy^ 
and  of  double  expressions,  vavrfj  vdyrta^  cvSdfitit^  ovBafi-j,  owta^  icol 
atnu  ^  these  are  too  numerous  to  be  attributed  to  errors  in  the 
text :  again,  there  is  an  over-curious  adjustment  of  verb  and  parti- 
ciple, noun  and  epithet  —  many  forms  of  affected  variety  in  cadence 
luid  expression  take  the  place  of  natural  variety ;  thirdly,  the  ab- 
sence of  metaphorical  language  is  remarkable —  the  style  is  not  de- 
void of  ornament,  but  the  ornament  is  of  a  debased  rhetorical  kind, 
patched  on  to  instead  of  growing  out  of  the  subject ;  there  is  a 
great  command  of  words,  and  a  labored  use  of  diem ;  forced  at- 
tempts at  metaphor  occur  in  several  passages:  e.  g.  844  A,  irapo- 
X€r%v€iM  Xoyoif;  858  C,  ra  fxly  riBifitva  ra  Si  7ra/)ari^c/x€ra  ;  778  D, 
t»uft>q  icoAa^u.uci'Of  xnro  KiJ^orro?  irtpov  ^cov,  the  play  on  vofjLfH 
(compare  also  the  unmeaning  extravagance  of  language  in  other 
passages,  ^  the  swinish  ignorance  of  arithmetic/'  Laws,  VU.  819  D)  ; 
poor  and  insipid  illustrations  are  also  common,  e.  g.  L  638  C,  639 
A,  IL  644  £ ;  fourthly,  we  may  observe  an  unmeaning  use  of  climax 
ami  hvperbole,  807  A,  al(T\pov  Kiytiv  )(prj  rpo;  avrov^  6:iv\6v  re  koI 
S'ivXjfv  Koi  TTouSa  KoX  ci  TTuti  Oioy  re  o\fjv  rrjv  oucCuv  ;  636  B,  SoKtL 
rmrrn  to  kTrtrrjSfVfui  Kara  tftwriv  ra«  Trcpl  ra  d</>po8l(ria  rfOova^  ov 
/i.6yoy  avHptoTTiay  dAAa  kox  &rjpiioy  huffidapnivaA. 

4.  The  peculiarities  in  the  use  of  words  which  occur  in  the  Laws 
have  been  collected  by  Zeller  and  Stallbaiim :  first  in  the  use  of 
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y^Aoyots,  yAmnyta,  tiatffny^  wyot.  StoomSljf  ia  tliB  UM  of  a^^ 
tives,  sudi  at  IfimfH  fitiUoniSf  I^MowDtt  ly^ltftoc^  XP**"^'*  ^"^  ^ 
iulverba»  mA  at  dbft&n*  Ai«r«t  nfvoiy«b  IbinUy,  ia  tha  oaa  of 
titIm,  sack  at  A^nrof  (a££cMr  cimvt  IV.  709  A)*  Mi^fioiMSmBuu  w^ 
pair  SiCiaiku,  nfftcXttr,  nfrar.  TheM  voids,  boweroTy  at  SCaUfaama 
rcmarktt  art  fonaed  mo  «dia](  to  analojgry  aad  aearl^f  all  of  thorn 
havA  tho  toppoit  of  toaw  poocieal  or  ocbir  anthoritf. 

Zellcr  aad  Scallbaom  hava  alto  coJIoetod  fiNiot  of  woidt  ia  the 
Law«,  diffiaiog  fima  tho  tbrmM  of  the  maie  woidt  which  ocoor  ia 
other  pltcot :  «•  ^.  fiXufijt  for  PXaptft  a^co?  for  dfilmro^  d)pifNirroff 
fur  dx^n^  ^  a'Afioc  for  touXumt,  wmtmot  for  vtuBimtt  kiaypm  for 
j^'ay/MOilKM,  2JUo«>^iiu  for  IKmnofiau  And  the  looie  woni  fntf^portvm, 
meanio);  **  correctioa.'*  Zoller  hat  aoCod  a  fondaeat  for  fobtUativflt» 
endini;  ia  /ma  aad  irtt,  saoh  at  Ymifr/^uif  &ttrav-ia,  iwtBvgaifMm 
i'fuutfjLO^  imfMngSiffia.  6/uXif|ta ;  ^SAo^^ic,  X^M&BJpipft^f  WB/MyycAomc,  aad 
othen ;  aluo  a  nte  of  sobtUadiret  ia  the  pluiulf  whidi  are  ooauaooly 
fi>und  oely  ia  the  tiagalary  fiwnmi,  cU^con|r<f,  ^Swnn^  4"^*^  ^wrut* 
Aliio,  a  peooliar  ate  of  prepotitioos  in  eompotitioo,  at  ia  ivtipym^ 
diro/^Aamu,  3iayo/«o^cr«bi,  jkci/n/nu*  /^ciiAa/3cur(^cu,  and  others :  alto 
a  fre<|uent  ate  of  the  lonio  datives  plural  in  atai  and  ouru 

To  these  peculiarities  lie  has  added  a  list  of  peculiar  expressions 
and  constructions.  The  most  characteristic  are  the  following,  VUL 
841  D,  ddura  roAAoicctfV  cnr^^ra;  IX.  85tl^  dfUip^HH  cSyiai;  ILL  690 
D«  o«/a  diujtfAara  irpo9  ap)(ovTa9i  VL  744  B,  ol  Kara  jroXty  icatpoc; 
fiv)oi,  used  in  soTeral  places  of  **  the  discourse  about  laws ; "  VII. 
823,  alfjLvkoi  €pta^ ;  XIL  960  B,  ara^oi  fi-pufci^ ;  VL  752  A,  /avBo^ 
&K€<^i\oq ;  VL  755  D,  ^f$oq  €vBvvopov.  He  remarks  also  on  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  abstract  for  the  concrete ;  e.  g,  vTtfp^auL  for  vmjpc- 
TttL,  ^uyal  for  i^vydS€^f  fxifxavai  in  the  sense  of  contriYers,  Bovkan 
for  8oOX(M|  /Sao'tXcau  for  ^oo'iActf  fiaiyo/xcva  in^Scvfuira  for  ywauca 
fuiLVifAivrfy ;  17  XP*^  '^^  w€uBot¥  in  the  sense  of  indigent  children, 
and  TTOtStnv  iMUfonfs ;  to  i0o«  r^  drcipcac  for  17  c^cu^vmi  dircifMa ;  kv- 
irapiTTtav  wlnf  re  kcu  icdAAiy  ^vfuuria  for  mnropirroi  /idAa  v^nyAai  mu 
iroXau  He  further  notes  some  cnrious  uses  of  the  genitive  case,  e.  g, 
f^kCai  ofjLoXoytOL  fuufuu  <Spy^  XoLftapytat  rfBovij^  \€LfiMViav  amnroBrf' 
ciai;  and  of  the  dative,  6;A«Atcu  €)($poi9f  voiiobtaiai  ^irirpoiroic ; 
and  also  some  rather  uncommon  periphrases,  SpififiAra  NctXov  (vy 
ytymfrun  rtKvtitv  for  aXo^o^  Mouan;;  Xcfic  for  irov/jtri^j  (fi»ypa^«i»v 
waidc?.  fKvBfHiiTTttiv  anripfioTa,  and  the  like ;  also  the  pleonastic  use  of 
the  enclitics  rc«  and  of  yc ;  of  ravvy ;  of  ois ;  and  the  periphrastic 
use  of  the  preposition  ircpi.  Lastly,  he  observes  the  tendency  to 
hyperbata  or  transpositions  of  words ;  and  to  rhythmical  uniformity 
as  WL*11  as  grammatical  irregularity  in  the  structure  of  the  sentences. 

For  nearly  all  the  expressions  which  are  adduced  by  Zeller  as 
arguments  against  the  genuineness   of  the  Liiws,  Stallbaum  finds 
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fooM  tort  ofmathoritjr.  Tliere  is  no  real  ground  fbr  sotpeeting  their 
genuinenesH,  because  sevcRil  words  occur  in  them  which  are  not 
found  in  the  other  writin*^  of  Plato.  An  imitator  will  often  pre- 
8i*nro  the  usual  phrascolot^r  of  a  writer  better  than  he  would  him- 
self. But.  on  the  other  hand,  the  mere  fact  that  authorities  may  be 
quotofl  in  support  of  most  of  these  uses  of  words,  does  not  show 
th:a  the  «iiction  is  not  peculiar.  Several  of  tliem  seem  to  be  poet- 
ii*al  «)r  dialectical,  and  exhibit  an  attempt  to  enlarge  the  limits  of 
Greek  prose,  by  the  introduction  of  Humcric  :uid  tnigic  expressions, 
^(ost  uf  them  do  not  appear  to  have  retained  any  hold  on  the  later 
lau'^iage  of  Greece.  Like  several  ^  experiments  in  lan«^iage  '*  of 
the  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  they  were  afVerwards  lost;  and 
thou'A  oocasionallv  found  in  Plutarch,  and  imitators  of  Plato,  thev 
have  not  passe«l  current  in  ^Vristotle  or  the  common  dialect  of 
Givccc. 

5.  Uner|ual  as  the  style  of  the  Lsiws  is,  they  contiun  a  few  pas- 
sages which  are  very  grand  and  noble.  For  example,  the  address 
t«>  the  poets  at  p.  817  :  **  Best  of  stmngt^rs,  wu  also  :ire  pot^ts  of  the 
beTit  and  noblest  tragedv ;  for  our  wliole  state  is  an  imitation  of  the 
beiit  and  noblest  life,  which  we  affirm  to  be  indeed  the  very  truth  of 
tragcily."  Or  again,  the  sight  of  young  men  and  maidens  in  friendly 
intercourse  with  one  another,  suggesting  the  dangers  to  wliich  youdi 
is  ILable  from  the  violence  of  passion,  pp.  835-842 ;  or  the  remark 
that  **■  God  is  the  measure  of  all  things  in  a  sense  far  hi<;her  tlum 
any  man  can  be,**  p.  716 ;  or  that  '*  a  man  should  be  from  the  first 
a  partaker  of  the  truth,  that  he  may  live  a  true  man  as  long  as  pos- 
sible," p.  730 ;  or  the  principle  repeatedly  laid  down,  ^  that  the  sins 
of  the  fathers  are  not  to  be  visited  on  the  children,"  p.  856 ;  or  the 
description  of  the  funeral  rites  of  those  blessed  persons  who  depart 
in  innocence,  p.  947;  or  the  noble  sentiment,  that  we  should  do  more 
justice  to  slaves  than  to  equals,  p.  777;  or  the  curious  observation, 
founded,  perhaps,  on  his  own  experience,  that  there  are  a  few  <<  divine 
men  in  every  state,  however  corrupt,  whose  conversation  is  of  inap- 
preciable value,'*  p.  950  C ;  or  the  acute  remark,  that  public  opinion  is 
to  be  respected,  because  the  judgments  of  mankind  about  virtue  are 
better  than  their  practice,  p.  940 ;  or  the  deep  religious  and  also  mod- 
em feeling  which  pervades  the  tenth  book  (whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  arguments) ;  the  sense  of  the  duty  of  living  as  a  part  of  a 
whole,  and  in  dependence  on  the  will  of  Grod,  p.  903,  who  takes  care 
of  the  smallest  things  as  well  as  the  greatest,  p.  900 ;  and  the  pic- 
ture of  parents  praying  for  their  children,  p.  888  (not  as  we  may 
say,  slightly  altering  the  words  of  Plato,  as  if  there  were  no  reality 
in  the  Gentile  religions,  but  as  if  there  were  the  greatest),  are  very 
striking  to  us.  We  must  remember  that  the  Laws  are  not,  like  the 
Republic,  an  ideal  state,  but  are  supposed  to  be  on  the  level  of 
human  motives  and  feelings ;   hence  there  is  an  attempt  made  to 
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show  thai  tiM  plMMHit  it  abo  jint  But,  ob  iIm  other  1wmI»  ftha 
priority  of  Um  toiil  to  the  ho^jr^  ami  of  God  to  the  8oiil»  Is  alwaja 
insUted  upoa  at  the  true  ineentlTe  to  Tiitiie;  etpedaUy  with  greal 
force  and  eloqiieBee  at  the  coauiieiioe«eat  of  Bode  VL 

6.  There  is  none  of  FhUo'f  wprkf  which  .show  so  deep  aa  Inii^ 
into  t'Ee  loqreM^of^himian^wU  as  the  Lawn.  That  •^aOm  will 
never  cease  fiwn  iff  untiT  tln^  m  iMttergorernedy**  is  die  test  of  the 
Laws  as  well  as  of  the  FbUtlcus  and  BepablSe.  The  raiaarfc  that 
tiie  balance  of  power  preserves  states,  pp.  691,  69S ;  the  leflsctioa 
that  no  ooe  ever  passed  his  whole  Ulh  in  disbelief  of  the  gods^  p^  888 
C ;  the  idea,  original  to  the  Greok,  that  the  characters  of  smb  are 
best  seen  in  conrivial  intereoursei  p.  649 ;  the  obsenration  that  the 
people  most  be  allowed  to  share,  not  onl/  in  the  {soremment,  hot  in 
the  administration  of  justice  (trial  br  jurjr) ;  the  desire  to  nuke 
laws,  not  with  a  riew  to  courage  only,  bnt  to  all  Tirtne ;  the  clear 
fiorception  that  education  begins  with  birth,  or  even  as  he  woolil  say 
l>eture  birth,  p.  789 ;  the  attempt  to  piiriiy  religion ;  the  modem  re- 
llectious,  that  punishment  is  not  vindictive,  IX.  854,  anil  that  limits 
must  be  set  to  the  power  of  bequest,  XL  92S,  933 ;  the  impossibility 
of  undeceiving  the  victims  of  c^uacks  and  ju<rgleni,  XL  933 ;  the  ne- 
cessity of  sanitary  measures,  701 ;  above  all,  perliaps,  the  distinct 
consciousness  that  under  the  actual  cixx^umstances  of  mankind  the 
ideal  cannot  be  carrieil  out,  pp.  739,  746,  and  yet  may  be  a  guiding 
principle  —  will  appear  to  us,  if  we  remember  that  we  are  still  in 
the  tlawn  of  politics,  to  show  a  great  depth  of  political  wisdom. 

IV.  The  relation  of  the  Republic  to  the  Laws  is  clearly  set  forth 
by  PiauTIirBpok  V.  739.  The  Republic  is  the  best  state,'  the  Laws 
Is  the  best  powihln  under  the  aTistinif  condidons  of  the  Greek  world. 
Tlie  J^public  is  the  ideal,  in  which  no  man  calls  an3rthing  his  own, 
which  may  or  may  not  have  existed  in  some  remote  clime,  under  the 
rule  of  some  god,  or  son  of  a  god  (who  can  say  ?),  but  is,  at  any  rate, 
the  pattern  of  all  other  states  and  the  exemplar  of  human  lift. 
The  Laws  dbtinctly  acknowledge  what  the  Republic  partly  admits^ 
that  Ihe  ideal  is  inimitable  by  us,  but  that  we  should  lift  up  our 
eyes  to  the  heavens  and  try  to  regulate  our  lives  according  to  the 
^vine  image.  The  citizens  are  no  longer  to  have  wives  and  chil- 
dren  in  common,  and  are  no  longer  to  be  under  the  government  of 
philosophers.  But  the  spirit  of  communism  or  communion  is  to  con- 
tinue among  them ;  the  sexes  are  to  be  as  nearly  on  an  equality  as 
possible ;  they  are  to  meet  at  common  tables,  and  to  share  warlike 
pursuits  (if  the  women  will),  and  to  have  a  common  education.  The 
le^lator.. has.  taken  _thej)bM:e  of  the  philosopher,  but  a  nocturnal 
council  is  still  retained,  which  u  composed  of  senators,  who  are 
to  fulfill  the  duties  of  the  legislator  when  he  has  passed  out  of 
life.  Tlie  addition  of  younger  persons  to  this  council  by  cuiiptation 
u  an  improvement  on  the  governing  body  of  the  Republic.     The 
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•dienie  of  educatkm  in  the  Laws  u  obyiousljr  of  a  fiir  lower  kind 
than  ihat  wliich  he  has  conceived  in  the  Republic  There  he  would 
have  his  rulers  trained  in  all  knowledge  meeting  in  the  idea  of  good, 
of  which  the  fUfTerent  branches  of  mathematical  science  are  but  the 
hanilmaidens  or  mini:iters;  here  he  stops  short  with  the  preliminary 
sciences,  ;uid  they  are  to  b*^  studied  partly  with  a  view  to  their  prac- 
tical useluInc^Sy  which  in  the  Uepublic  he  holds  cheap ;  and  still 
more  with  a  view  to  avuidiu'^  impiety,  of  which  in  the  Republic  he 
savs  nothing.  Yet  in  the  Laws  there  n*main  traces  of  the  old  edu- 
cational  ideas.  He  is  :}till  for  banishing  the  poets,  and  as  he  finds 
the  works  of  prose  writers  equally  dangerou.<,  he  would  substitute 
(or  them  the  5tudv  of  his  own  Laws.  He  insists  stron'^lv  on  the 
importance  of  mathematics  as  an  e<lucatinnal  instrument.  lie  is  no 
more  reconciled  to  the  Greek  mytholo<;y  than  in  the  Republic,  thoui^li 
he  would  rather  say  nothing  about  it  out  of  a  pious  reverence  for 
antiquity ;  and  he  is  equally  willing  to  h.ave  recourse  to  fictions,  pro- 
videil  thev  have  a  moral  tendency.  Tliou<;h  he  is  no  lonjjer  fire<l 
with  di;ilectical  enthusiasm,  he  would  compel  the  ^i^uanlians  to  **  look 
at  one  idea  gathered  from  many  things ;  *'  and  to  ^  perceive  the 
principle  which  is  the  same  in  all  the  four  virtues/'  p.  965.  He  still 
reco^^nizes  the  enormous  influence  of  music,  in  which  every  citizen  is 
to  be  trained  for  three  years ;  and  he  seems  to  attribute  the  exist- 
ing degeneracy  of  the  Athenian  state  and  the  laxity  of  morals  partly 
to  musical  innovation,  manifested  in  the  unnatural  divorce  of  the 
instrument  and  the  voice,  and  partly  to  the  influence  of  the  mob  who 
ruled  at  the  theatres.  He  assimilates  the  education  of  the  two  sexes, 
as  far  as  possible,  both  in  music  and  gymnastic,  and,  as  in  the  Re- 
public, he  would  give  to  gymnastio  a  purely  military  character.  In 
marriage,  his  object  is  still  to  produce  the  finest  children  for  the 
state.  As  in  the  Politic  us,  he  would  unite  in  wedlock  dissimilar 
natures  —  the  passionate  with  the  dull,  the  courageous  with  the  gen- 
tle. And  the  virtuous  tyrant  of  the  Politicus,  who  has  no  place  in 
the  Republic,  again  appears.  In  this  as  in  all  his  writings,  he  has 
the  strongest  sense  of  the  degeneracy  and  incapacity  of  the  rulers  of 
his  own  time. 

In  the  Laws,  the  philosophers,  if^not  banished,  like  the  poets,  are 
at  least  igpored;  and  rehgion  talces  Ithe 'place^o^^  the 

re<nilation  of  human  life.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
the  religion  of  Phito  is  coextensive  with  morality,  and  is  that  puri- 
fied religion  and  mythology  of  which  he  speaks  in  the  second  book 
of  the  Republic.  There  is  no  real  discrepancy  in  the  two  works. 
In  a  popular  treatise,  he  speaks  of  religion  rather  than  of  philosophy ; 
just  as  he  appears  to  identify  virtue  with  pleasure,  and  rather  seeks 
to  find  the  common  element  of  the  virtues  tlian  to  maintain  his  old 
paradoxical  thesis  that  they  are  one,  or  that  they  are  identical  with 
knowledge.     The  dialectic  and  the  idea  of  good,  which  even  Glau- 
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eon  In  die  Be|Niblfe  eonld  not  ondontniid,  ivonld  be  obviouily  oflt  of 
pliice  in  a  Bore  popular  work. 

SooM  oonftuioa  oeeun  in  the  pMMgey  in  irfiidi  Plato  qjMeki  of 
tho  Repobliev  occarioncd  bj  hit  reference  to  a  third  itate,  whidi  he 
propoMS  (D.  V.)  hereafter  to  ezponnd,  739  D.  Like  many  oCher 
tlioaghts  in  the  Lawe,  the  allmlon  is  obicnro  fimn  not  being  worked 
out.  The  paaiage  ie  ezpbined  bj  Ariitotle  (Fblit.  Vf.  1),  whe  mip> 
poset  Plato  to  mean  bj  the  third  atatOy  neither  the  besi  abeohtteljTy 
nor  the  best  under  esuting  eonditiont,  but  an  imaginary  ftate,  in- 
ferior to  eitlier»  deetitate*  at  lie  tnppotes,  of  tlie  neeettariet  of  life  ; 
Mich  a  beginning  of  primitive  todetgr  at  he  deteribet  'himtelf  in 
Houk  nL  Aristotloi  howevery  had  no  more  power  of  divining  tlie 
olMcnre  hint  tlian  we  have.  And  It  is  no(  improbobks  that  Plato  mnjr 
have  meant  bf  hb  tliird  state  an  historical  slustch,  bearing  tlie  same 
n^Iation  to  the  Laws  which  the  unfinished  Ciitias  would  have  borne  to 
the  Rupublie ;  or  he  may,  perhaps,  have  inteniled  to  describe  a  state 
more  neariy  approximating  than  the  Laws  to  existing  Greek  states. 

The  Pblitieus  is  a  mere  fragment  when  compared  with  the  Lawa^ 
yet  combining  a  second  interest  of  dialectic,  as  well  as  politics,  which 
is  wanting  in  the  larger  work.  Several  points  <^  similarity  and 
contrast  may  be  observed  between  them.  In  some  respects  the  Po- 
liticus  is  even  more  ideal  than  the  Republic,  looking  back  to  a  for- 
mer state  of  Paradisiacal  life,  in  which  the  gods  ruled  over  mankind, 
as  the  Republic  looks  forward  to  a  coming  kingdom  of  philosophers. 
Of  this  kingdom  of  Cronos  there  is  also  mention  in  the  Laws,  IV. 
713.  Again,  in  the  Politicus,  the  Eleatic  Stranger  rises  above  law 
to  the  conception  <^  the  liring  voice  of  the  lawgiver,  who  is  able  to 
provide  for  individual  cases.  A  similar  thought  is  repeated  in  the 
Laws,  IX.  875  A.  **  If  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  by  divine  des- 
tiny, a  man  were  able  to  apprehend  the  truth  about  these  things,  he 
would  have  no  need  of  laws  to  rule  over  him ;  fer  there  is  no  law 
or  order  above  knowledge,  nor  can  mind  without  impiety  be  deemed 
the  subject  or  slave  of  any,  but  rather  the  lord  of  alL**  The  union 
of  opposite  natures,  who  form  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  the  political 
web,  is  a  favorite  thought  expressed  under  the  same  figure  of 
speech  in  both  dialogues. 

v.  The  Republic  may  be  described  as  the  Spartan  constitution 
appended  to  a  government  of  philosophers.  But  in  the  Laws  an 
Athenian  element  is  also  introduced.  Many  enactments  are  taken 
from  the  Athenian  ;  tho  four  classes  are  borrowed  from  the  consti- 
tution of  Cleisthones,  which  Plato  regards  as  the  best  form  of 
Athenian  government,  and  the  guanlians  of  tho  law  bear  a  certain 
degree  of  resemblance  to  the  archons.  Life  is  to  wear,  as  at  Athens, 
a  joyous  and  lestive  look ;  there  are  to  be  Bacchic  choruses,  and 
men  of  mature  age  are  encouraged  in  moderate  potations.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  conmion  meals,  the  public  education,  the  Crjrpteia 
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are  borrowed  from  Sparta  and  not  from  Athens,  and  tho  siipcrin- 
tcntlence  of  prirate  life,  which  was  to  be  practiced  by  the  governors, 
has  also  iu  prototype  in  Spartx  The  extravagant  ili^Iike  which 
Plato  shows  both  to  a  naval  power  antl  to  democracy  is  the  reverMi 
of  Athenian. 

The  best  ^vcmed  Hellenic  states  traced  the  orii^n  of  their  lawi 
to  individual  lawipvers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  wen 
real  iiersons,  though  we  are  uncertain  how  far  they  originated  oi 
only  uiudifiefi  the  institutions  which  are  ascribed  to  them.  But  the 
law«^ver,  though  not  a  myth,  was  a  fixed  idea  in  the  mind  of  thf 
Greek,  —  as  fixed  as  the  Trojan  W:ir  or  the  earth-bom  CiMlmus. 
This  was  what  ^  Solon  meant  or  saiil "  was  the  form  in  which  the 
Athcnhin  expressed  his  own  conception  of  right  .-intl  justice,  oi 
ai^^iietl  a  dl«putc<l  point  of  law.  Anti  the  constant  reference  in  the 
Liiws  of  Plato  to  the  law<nver  is  altogether  in  acconlancu  with 
Grei'k  modes  of  thinking  and  speaking. 

Tlierc  is  also,  as  in  the  Republic,  a  Pytha$^>rcan  element.  The 
lii<[;hest  branch  of  eilucation  is  arithmetic ;  to  know  the  order  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  to  reconcile  the  apparent  contradiction  of  their 
movements,  is  an  important  part  of  religion  ;  there  is  to  be  measure 
in  the  lives  of  the  citizens,  and  also  in  their  vessels  and  coins ;  the 
great  blessing  of  the  state  is  the  number  5040.  Plato  is  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  antiquity  of  Egypt,  and  the  unchangeableness  of  her 
ancient  forms  of  song  and  dance.  And  he  is  also  struck  by  the 
progress  which  the  Egyptians  had  made  in  the  mathematical 
sciences,  —  in  comparison  of  them  the  Greeks  appeared  to  him  to  be 
little  better  than  swine.  Yet  he  censures  Egyptian  meanness  and 
inhospitality  to  strangers.  He  has  traced  the  growth  of  states  fh>m 
their  rude  beginning  in  a  philosophical  spirit ;  but  of  any  life  or 
growth  of  the  Hellenic  world  in  future  ages,  he  is  silent.  He  has 
made  the  reflection  that  past  time  is  the  maker  of  states ;  but  he 
does  not  argue  from  the  past  to  the  future,  that  the  process  is  always 
going  on,  or  that  the  institutions  of  nations  are  relative  to  their 
stage  of  civilization.  If  he  could  have  stamped  indelibly  upon  Hel- 
lenic states  the  will  of  the  legislator,  he  would  have  been  satisfied. 
The  utmost  which  he  expects  of  future  generations  is  that  they 
should  supply  the  omissions,  or  correct  the  errors  which  younger 
statesmen  detected  in  his  enactments.  When  institutions  have  been 
once  subjected  to  this  process  of  criticism,  he  would  have  them  fixed 
forever. 

THE   PREAMBLE. 

Book  L     Stranger,  let  me  ask  a  question  of  you  :    Was  God  or., 
man  the  author  of  ypui^  .laws  ?     *'  God,  Stranger.     In  X)rete,  Zeus 
u  said  to  hare  been  the  anthor  of  them,  and  in  Sparta,  ApoUow'' 
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Yon  bdiove  IhH  lfiaoi»  m  Bomer  tiOi^  vwl  «««7  irfiiik  ywr  to 
oonrerM  wMi  Wt^  OfymiifUm  ik%  and  g»fe  fM  Uiwt  wiieii  Iw 
broatjht  Ami  UbI  *Tw;  miA  tlMHa  wm  BliAiaiMitlMi,  Ut 
bnHhwv  wl»  if  Mid  aaong  w  to  Itove  btn  tfto  jtotwl  ef  nia-^lw 
as^ifltod  iatework.**  Ibat  it  mrepiitalkMiivioidiyof  aiM«f  foflk 
And  at  you  amI  Megtfliis  hsve  be«i  tnlMd  muiitr  dwir  lawi,  I  tea/ 
ask  yon  to  gif«  OM  aa  aeeoanl  of  ihtmu  Wa  eas  toft  alHMI  liiaai 
in  our  wallt  from  Caotoa  to  tiw  earn  and  tonpia  of  2m»,'  I  am 
told  that  iIm  dittanna  it  eoBiidaiaiitei  boa  DwdMddy  dtora  ana  diadT 
placet  uader  dia  tooa%  at  wbkkt  briag  no  loagar  jwmif^  im  maf 
otlen  retk  aMi  talk.  ^Tat,  dtoaogen  ^^  ^Htla  ovwavd  tiitfe  art  bftf 
groves  of  cyprtsttt  wliieii  an  woodtiMly  beaiilifld»  aod  giaam 
meadowa  in  nideli  wa  mmy  rapota.** 

My  fint  qinttioa  i%  w^  tun  the  law  oidainad  Ifan  yoo  thovld 
hare  coaMnoa  flMalt»  aad  pcaetiGa  gyamattie  aicreitat,  aad  wear 
armor  ?  **  My  answer  is»  that  oar  oomMOO  tttalt  art  ihB  \Wb  Of 
the  camp  traatftned  to  thtf  city*  Our  isfauMl  iMMiie  it  ragged^  aad 
doed  not  aifaalt  of  eavalry,  and  ihar^ire  tlia  lagitlator  gate  nt  bowa 
and  arrows.  Ha  thongfat  that  war  was  the  natnral  state  and  serioiit 
occupation  of  all  mankind,  and  that'peabe  is  only  a  pretense;  no 
possessions'  seemed  to  him  to  have  any  Taloe  until  they  are  secored 
against  enemies,  and  hence  he  arranged  all  our  institutions  with  a 
Tiew  to  war."  And  do  you  think  that  superiority  in  war  is  the  true 
aim  of  government  ?  ^  Certainly  I  do,  and  my  Spartan  friend  will 
agree  with  me."  And  are  there  wars  not  only  of  state  against 
state, ^ut  of  Tillage  against  village,  of  fiunily  against  frmily,  of  in- 
dividual against  individual?  ^'Yes."  And  is  a  man  his  own 
enemy  ?  **  There  you  come  to  first  principles,  like  a  true  votary  of 
the  goddess  Athene ;  aad  this  is  all  the  better,  fbr  you  will  the 
sooner  recognize  the  truth  <^  what  I  am  saying — that  all  men 
everywhere  are  the  enemies  of  all,  and  each  individual  of  every 
other  and  of  himse]£"  What  do  you  mean  ?  **  I  mean  what  I  say; 
and,  further,  that  there  is  a  victory  and  defeat — the  best  and  the 
worst  —  which  each  man  sustains,  not  at  the  hands  of  another,  but 
of  himself."  And  does  this  extend  to  states  and  villages  as  well  as 
to  individuals  ?  "  Certainly ;  there  is  a  better  in  them  which  con- 
quers the  worse."  Whether  the  worse  ever  really  conquers  the 
better,  is  a  question  of  words  which  may  be  left  for  the  present ; 
but  your  meaning  is,  that  bad  citizens  do,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, overcome  the  good,  and  that  the  state  is  then  conquered  by 
herself,  and  that  when  they  are  defeated  the  state  is  victorious.  Or, 
a:;ain,  in  a  family  there  may  be  several  brothers,  the  offspring  of  a 
single  pair,  and  the  bad  may  be  a  majority  ;  and  when  the  bad  ma- 
jority conquer  the  good  minority,  the  family  are  worse  than  them- 
selves. The  use  of  the  terms  better  or  worse  than  him  or  themselves 
may  be  doubtful,  but  about  the  thing  meant  there  can  be  no  dispute. 
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*  Verr  trae."*  Such  a  stni^le  iiii«:ht  be  determined  hf  a  judge. 
And  which  woold  be  the  better  judi^e,  he  who  destroys  the  worse 
and  lets  the  better  mle ;  or  he  who  lets  the  better  rule  and  makes 
the  others  Toluntarily  obej ;  or,  thirdly,  who  reconciles  the  two  par- 
ties, and  gires  them  laws  which  they  mutually  observe  ?  ^'  The 
last,  clearly.**  But  of  such  a  lep^i^lator  the  object  would  not  be 
war.  ■*  That  is  true.**  And  as  there  are  two  kinds  of  war,  one 
within  a  state  and  one  without,  of  which  the  internal  is  by  far  the 
worse,  will  not  the  le«nslator  direct  his  attention  to  this  latter  rather 
than  to  the  other?  He  will  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  and 
unite  them  against  their  external  enemies.  **  Certainly.**  Every 
lei^iator  will  aim  at  the  greatest  good,  and  the  greatest  good  is  not 
Tictory  in  war,  whether  civil  or  external,  buT* mutual  peace~  and 
good-willy  as  in  the  Ixxly  health  is  preferable  to  the  purgation  of 
disease.  And  the  legislator  who  makes  war  his  object  instead  of 
peace,  or  who  pursues  war  except  for  the  sake  of  peace,  is  not  a 
true  statesman.  "  And  vet  I  am  jreatlv  mistaken.  Stranger,  if  the 
laws  of  Crete  and  Sparta  do  not  exclusively  aim  at  war."  Perhaps 
so ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  quarrel  with  one  another 
aboat  matters  in  which  both  your  legislators  and  ourselves  are 
equally  interested.  The  poet  T\Ttaeus  (you  have  heard  of  his 
poems  in  Crete,  and  my  Lacedaemonian  friend  is  perfectly  saturated 
with  them)  «-  he  was  an  Athenian  by  birth,  and  a  Spartan  citi- 
zen ^well,  he  says,  **  I  sing  not,  I  care  not,  about  any  man,  however 
rich  or  happy,  unless  he  is  brave  in  war."  Now  I  should  like,  in 
the  name  of  us  all,  to  ask  the  poet  a  question.  O  Tyrtaeus,  I 
would  say  to  him,  are  there  not  two  kinds  of  war  ?  Cleinias  and 
Megillus  and  I  are  agreed  with  you  in  praising  men  of  war  ;  but 
which  kind  of  war  do  you  mean  ?  that  dreadful  war  that  is  termed 
civil,  or  the  milder  sort  which  is  waged  against  foreign  enemies  ? 
**  It  is  a  milder  sort."  Tou  say  that  you  abominate  d^ose  who  are 
not  eager  to  taste  their  enemies'  blood,  and  you  seem  to  mean  chiefly 
their  foreign  enemies?  He  will  assent  to  this?  ** Certainly.** 
Now  we  say  that  there  are  men  far  better,  Tyrtaeus,  than  the  heroes 
whom  you  celebrate,  concerning  whom  another  poet,  Theognis  the 
Sicilian,  speaks,  **  who  are  worth  gold  and  silver  in  a  civil  broil.** 
For  in  a  civil  war,  not  only  courage,  but  justice  and  temperance 
and  wisdom  are  required,  and  all  virtue  is  better  than  a  part.  The 
mercenary  soldier  is  ready  to  stand  firm  and  die  at  his  post ;  but  he 
is  a  violent,  senseless  sort  of  animal.  And  the  inspired  legislator, 
or  even  the  uninspired,  will  make  laws  with  a  view  to  the  highest 
virtue ;  and  this  is  not  brute  courage,  but  loyalty  in  the  hour  of 
danger.  The  virtue  of  Tyrtaeus,  although  needed  at  the  time  when 
he  sang,  is  really  of  a  very  fourth-rate  description.  **  Stranger,  you 
are  degrading  our  legislator  to  the  level  of  the  barbarians."  Nay,  I 
think  that  we  degrade  not  him,  but  ourselves,  if  we  believe  that  the 
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laws  of  Ljen^giii  and  MIum  liad  a  ikm  to  wwr  oalf.  A  cUvIm 
lawgiver  miut  amlj  Iisvq  liad  regard  to  all  tha  dUhnal  Uadt  of 
Tirtuti,  aad  ha  mmt  have  arranged  hb  laws  la  cIiwm  corrwpoadinf 
to  them,  and  noi  in  tlm  modern  flulikNi*  wiiich  onlj  «akM  tlie« 
after  the  want  of  them  b  fisli*  about  matten  of  inheritance*  iwanlt, 
and  the  lUce.  At  yaa  tmly  flaid,  Tirtue  it  tlie  bodneM  of  tlie  leg- 
ifllatur ;  hot  joa  went  wrong  when  foa  ralbnred  aQ  tegiadatioa  to  a 
part  of  Tirtoe*  and  to'an  inferior  part.  For  the  oi^tet  of  lawi^ 
wh«tKcr'tfie"(%etu*pr  anjr bdiert  !•  to  make  men  happv.  Now  hap- 
piocM  or  good  la  of  two  Idndt :  there  are  divine  and  there  are  ho- 
man  <{oodi.  And  he  wlw  hat  the  divine  has  tlie  hmaaa  ^addod  to 
him ; "  hot  he  wlw  hat  loit  the  greater  b  deprived  of  both.  Tha 
IcMMsr  good*  are  health,  beaatyv  strength,  and,  lastlj,  wealth ;  not 
tilts  blinii  god,  bat  one  who  has  the  eye  of  sense ;  Ibr  sense  of  mind 
w  this  motit  divine  of  all  goods.  Then  oobmmi  tempenmce,  and  fimn 
tlie  union  of  these  with  courage,  which  b  the  iboith  or  last,  springs 
jttHtice.  These  take  preceilence,  and  with  a  view  to  them  the  leg- 
blator  will  arrange  all  hb  ordinances,  the  hnmaa  going  back  to  the 
divine,  and  the  divine  to  their  leailer  mind.  Tbwre  will  be  enact- 
ments about  marriage,  about  education,  about  all  the  states  and  feel- 
ings and  experiences  of  men  and  women,  at  every  age,  in  weal  and 
woe,  in  war  and  peace ;  upon  all  the  law  will  fix  a  stamp  of  praise 
and  blame.  There  will  also  be  regulations  about  property  and  ex- 
penditure, about  contracts,  about  rewanb  and  punishments,  until  the 
round  of  life  b  finbhed  with  the  funeral  rites  and  honors  of  the 
dead.  The  law  will  appoint  guardums  to  preside  over  these  things, 
some  who  walk  by  intelligence,  others  having  true  opinion  only ;  and 
mind  will  harmonbe  the  ordinances  of  the  legblator,  and  show  them 
to  be  in  unison  with  the  virtues.  Now  I  want  to  know  whether 
these  are  the  principles  observed  in  the  bws  of  Lycurgus  and  Mnos, 
or,  as  I  should  rather  say,  of  Apollo  and  2Seus.  We  must  go  throu^ 
the  virtues,  beginning  with  courage,  and  then  we  will  show  that 
what  has  preceded  has  relation  to  virtue. 

Megillus,  the  Lacedaemonian  wishes  that  the  Athenian  should 
criticise  Cleinias  and  the  Cretan  laws.  Yes,  b  the  reply,  and  I 
will  criticise  you,  and  myself^  as  well  as  hinu  Tell  me,  Megillus, 
were  the  common  meab  and  gymnastic  training  instituted  by  your 
legislator  with  a  view  to  war?  ^Yes,  they  were;  and  hunting 
coines  third  in  the  order  of  importance,  and  fourth  the  endurance 
of  pain  in  ^3rmnastic  exercises  and  the  institution  of  the  Crypteia. 
Marvelous  b  the  power  of  enduring  pain  among  our  youth ;  they 
go  about  the  countr}*  night  and  day  without  shoes  on  their  feet,  or 
beds  to  lie  upon,  and  are  their  own  servants ;  they  wrestle  and  prac- 
tice gymnastic  exercises  under  the  heat  of  a  blazing  sun,  and  they 
have  many  similar  practices.^  Well,  but  b  courage  only  a  combat 
against  fear  and  pain,  or  against  pleasure  and  flattery  ?     ^  Against 
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both,  I  •hoald  tKf.*'  And  which  b  wone,  to  be  OTercome  hy  pain  or 
to  be  OTercome  bj  pleasure  ?  ^  The  latter.**  But  did  the  divine 
Uw«pver9  of  Crete  and  Sparta  legi5iate  for  a  courage  which  is  laine 
of  one  leg,  able  onl/  to  meet  the  attacks  of  pain,  b«it  not  of  pleasure, 
or  able  to  meet  both  ?  "  For  a  courage  which  is  able  to  meet  both, 
I  should  say.**  But  if  that  is  the  ca.'te,  where  are  the  institutions 
which  train  jrour  citizens  to  be  equally  brave  against  pleasure  anfl 
pciin,  and  superior  to  the  enemies  which  are  within  as  well  as 
without  tl&em  ?  *^  We  cannot  say  that  either  in  Sparta  or  in  Crete 
there  are  any  institutions  worth  mentioning  which  are  of  this  char- 
acier.'*  I  am  not  surprised  at  that,  and  will  only  request  ibrbear- 
aiftce  on  the  part  of  us  all,  if  the  love  of  truth  leads  any  of  us  to 
censure  the  laws  of  others.  Remember  that  I  am  more  in  the  way 
of  hearing  criticisms  of  your  laws  than  you  can  be ;  for  in  any  well- 
orden*«l  state  the  young  are  by  law  rtHiuired  to  praise  the  laws,  but 
criticism  is  the  privil«9ge  of  ohler  men.  And,  as  there  are  no  young 
m«*n  present,  we  shall  not  otftrnd  your  legislator  by  entering  on  an 
examination  of  your  laws.     ^  Take  any  frcetlom  which  you  like.'' 

My  ftrst  observation  is,  that  your  lawgiver  ordered  you  to  abstain 
froiu  amusements  and  to  endure  hardships,  because  he  thought  that 
those  who  had  not  this  discipline  would  run  away  from  those  who 
h:yL  But  he  ought  to  have  considered  further,  that  those  who  had 
never  been  taught  to  resist  pleasure  would  be  equally  at  the  mercy 
of  those  who  could,  and  who  are  often  among  the  worst  of  mankind. 
PlcuHire,  like  fear,  would  overcome  them,  and  take  away  their  cour- 
age and  freedom.  ^  There  seems  to  be  truth  in  that ;  but  I  should 
not  like  to  be  hasty  in  giving  my  assent  to  you.** 

Next  as  to  temperance,  what  institutions  have  you  which  are 
adapted  to  promote  temperance  ?  *'  There  are  the  common  meals 
and  gymnastic  exercises."  These  are  partly  good  and  partly  bad, 
and,  as  in  medicine,  what  is  good  at  one  time  and  for  one  person,  is 
bail  at  another  time  and  for  another  person.  Now  although  gymnas- 
tics and  common  meals  do  good,  they  are  also  a  cause  of  sedition, 
and  they  i^pear  to  encourage  unnatural  love.  The  evil  effect  of 
them  may  be  seen  at  Miletus,  in  Boeotia,  and  at  Thurii.  And  the 
Cretans,  who  are  supposed  to  be  addicted  to  such  love,  are  said  to 
have  invented  the  tale  of  Zeus  and  Ganymede  in  order  to  justify 
their  evil  practices  by  the  example  of  the  God  who  was  their  law- 
giver. Leaving  the  story,  we  may  observe  that  all  law  has  to  do 
with  pleasure  and  pain  ;  Uiese  are  two  fountains  which  are  ever  dew- 
ing in  hmnan  nature,  and  he  who  drinks  of  them  when  and  as  much 
as  he  ought,  is  happy,  and  he  who  indulges  to  excess  in  them,  is 
miserable.  ^^  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  this,  but  I  still  incline  to 
think  that  the  Lacedaemonian  lawgiver  was  right  in  forbidding  pleas- 
ure, if  I  may  judge  from  the  resulL  For  there  is  no  drunken  revelry 
in  Sparta,  and  any  one  found  in  a  state  of  intoxication  is  severely 
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imnishadi  tebMtmnMtd mm  AltedasimUltea^AdMMiaB 
account  of  m^htfiML  I  mjwfii  ]«!?•  tan  th*  Aliwiii  innk  M 
the  Dionyafo^^uMlluqpIWBittf  l»lMal  ow  mIm)^  llMRMMar  as  ii 
similar  occaiioii,  I  haf  baiiafci  tha  niwla  ^  to  •  alala  a£  JMaOm^ 
tion.'*  Yaa»  I  adarft  tlMit  tlwiia  Ihaliiala  rfMwId  ba  prapwiy  w^gaiatad. 
And  I  maj  r^ob^  Spaftaaa^  that  b  aol  jwr  vlaai  bol  laok  allMaa 
and  remealMr  tha  BoaatiewMia  of  yoar  maMB.  Aad  laaU  aaok 
accuMtionv  wlwtliar  bwwgln  agaiaat  tha  Tapartiaa^  ar  a%  ar  fma, 
each  of  M  say  nflj  Uk  tmnt  ^  Woadar  wH^  Stnuigarf  «kit»  ava 
ditTerenfe  cnaloaa  is  diAoaal  oooatriaa.''  And  tiria  oHy  ba  a  adi^ 
cient  aaaww;  but  wia  ara  apaaklag  «bo«ft  tba  wiadoai  of  knglmB 
antl  nol  about  tba  omlonM  of  bmb.  Ta  laCava  ta  IIm  qoatioa  af 
drinking :  ihall  w%  batia  total  abitfaiiaea,  aa  foa  hKf%  or  kanl  Mnl^ 
ins.  like  Aa  Sovthiana  and  TlatneiaiuL  or  OMMiamla  natalioBB  Ittai 
the  Peniana?  ^  Givo  m  aniii  and  wo  aand  all  dieaa  satiaaB  ^iag 
betbre  uf.**  My  food  ftiooiU  bo  modoit}  fon  know  Aat  ilelaciea 
and  defiMta  often  arbo  ftooi  unknown  eaoaaa,  and  nflbrd  no.froof  of 
the  goodneaa  or  badneaa  of  inttitatkms.  The  iCioii^per  O'WBweaMB 
the  weaicer,  as  the  Athenians  have  OTeroome  the  Ceans,  or  tha  Syra- 
eusans  the  Locrians,  which  latter  appear  noTertheless  to  be  the  best 
govemed  state  in  Magna  Grraecia.  Feople  are  apt  to  praise  or  cen- 
sure practices  without  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  them.  Thb  b 
the  way  with  drink :  one  person  has  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  who  sing 
the  praises  of  wine ;  another  declares  that  sober  men  defeat  drunk* 
ards  in  battle ;  and  this,  again,  is  disputed.  I  should  like  to  conduct 
the  argument  on  some  other  method ;  for  here  are  two  cities  on  one 
side,  and,  if  you  regard  numbers,  there  are  ten  thousand  on  tha 
other.  **  I  am  ready  to  pursue  any  method  which  is  likely  to  lead 
us  to  the  truth/'  Let  me  giye  an  illustration.  Somebody  praises 
the  useftil  qualities  of  a  goat ;  another  has  seen  goats  running  about 
wild  in  a  garden,  and  blames  a  goat  or  any  other  animal  who  hap- 
pens to  be  without  a  keeper.  There  b  no  sense  in  this.  ^  Certainly 
not."  Is  a  pilot  who  b  seasick  a  good  pilot?  ^No."  Or  b  a 
general  who  b  sick  and  drunk  with  fear  and  ignorant  of  war  a  good 
general  ?  '^  A  general  of  old  women  he  oi^t  to  be."  But  can  any 
one  form  an  estimate  of  any  society,  which  b  intended  to  have  a 
ruler,  and  which  he  only  sees  in  an  unruly  and  lawless  state  ?  *  ^  Kbt 
if  he  has  never  seen  the  orderly  state  also."  There  b  a  convivial 
form  of  society  —  b  there  not  ?  ^  Yes."  And  has  thb  convivial 
society  ever  been  rightly  ordered  ?  Of  course  you  Spartans  have 
never  seen  anything  of  the  kind,  but  I  have  had  wide  experience, 
and  made  many  inquiries  about  such  societies,  and  have  hardly  ever 
found  anything  right  or  good  in  them.  ^  We  acknowled«^e  our  want 
of  experience,  and  desire  to  learn  of  you."  Will  you  admit  that  in 
all  societies  there  must  be  a  leader  ?  ^  Yes."  And  in  time  of  war 
he  must  be  a  man  of  courage  and  absolutely  devoid  of  fear,  if  thb 
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were  possible.  **  Yc9,  he  woald  be  the  right  man."  Bat  we  are 
talking  now  of  a  general  who  shall  preside  at  meetings  of  friencb  — 
and  thi«  sort  of  meeting  having  a  tendency  to  be  uproarious,  ought 
above  all  others  to  have  a  governor.  "  Very  good."  He  should  be 
a  sober  man  and  a  man  of  the  world,  who  will  keep,  make,  and  in- 
crease the  peace  of  the  society ;  a  drunkard  in  charge  of  drunkards 
woulil  be  singularly  fortunate  if  he  avoided  doing  a  serious  mischief. 
•*  He  certainly  would."  Suppose  the  case  of  a  person  censuring 
such  meetings  —  he  may  be  right  in  his  censure,  but  there  is  also  a 
possibility  that  he  may  have  known  them  only  in  their  disorderly 
state,  when  the  master  of  the  feast  is  drunk  with  the  rest,  and  no 
one  expects  a  drunken  general  or  pilot  to  be  the  savior  of  an  army 
or  of  a  ship.  **  That  remark  is  true ;  but  although  I  see  the  advan- 
tage of  an  array  being  well  administerefl,  I  do  not  equally  see  the 
good  of  a  feast  being  well  ordered."  If  you  mean  to  ask  what  good 
accnics  to  the  state  from  the  right  training  of  a  single  youth  or  a 
single  chorus,  I  shoidd  ivply,  not  much :  but  if  you  ask  what  goml 
is  education  in  general,  I  answer,  that  education  makes  good  men, 
good  citizens,  and  gives  victory  in  battle.  And  though  victory  may 
be  often  suicidal,  education  is  never  siucidaL  **  You  seem  to  mean 
that  the  regulation  of  convivial  meetings  is  a  part  of  education ; 
how  will  you  prove  this  ?  "  I  will  tell  you.  But  first  let  me  offer  a 
word  of  apology.  We  Athenians  are  universally  reputed  among 
the  Hellenes  to  be  fond  of  talking,  whereas  the  Lacedaemonian  is 
celebrateil  for  brevity,  and  the  Cretan  is  considered  to  be  sagacious 
anil  reserved.  Now,  I  fear  that  I  may  be  charged  with  eliciting  a 
long  discourse  out  of  slender  matters.  For  drinking  cannot  be 
rightly  ordered  without  correct  piinciples  of  music,  and  music  runs 
np  into  education  generally,  and  if  I  am  to*  discuss  all  these  mat- 
ters, I  cannot  avoid  being  tedious ;  I  will,  therefore,  offer  you  the 
alternative  of  passing  on  to  another  part  of  our  subject.  "  Do  you 
know,  Athenian,  that  our  family  is  your  proxenus  at  Sparta,  and 
that  from  my  boyhood  I  have  regarded  Athens  as  a  second  country, 
and  having  often  fought  your  battles  in  my  youth,  I  have  become 
attached  to  you,  and  love  the  sound  of  the  Attic  dialect.  And  now 
I  bethink  me  of  the  saying,  that  the  best  Athenians  are  more  than 
ordinarily  good,  because  they  are  genuinely  and  naturally  good ; 
therefore,  be  assured  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you  talk  as  much 
as  you  please."  **  I,  too,"  adds  Cleinias,  "  have  something  to  say 
about  the  Cretans,  Stranger,  which  may  give  you  confidence.  You 
must  have  heanl  of  Epimenides :  he  was  a  Cretan  saint  and  hero, 
who  came  and  offered  sacrifices  in  your  city  by  the  command  of  an 
oracle  ten  years  before  the  Persian  War.  The  Athenians  were  in 
dread  of  the  Persians,  and  he  prophesied  to  them  that  the  Persian 
host  would  not  come  for  ten  years,  and  would  go  away  again,  hav- 
ing suffered  more  harm  than  they  had  infiicted.    Now,  Epimenides 
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wan  of  mf  fiuniljry  and  wImo  1m  Tbified  AtiMiif  lie  hamd  tint  of 
friendthip  wUh  jronr  fiMraftdMn.''  I  tea  that  joa  tan  willing  to 
listen,  mad  I  have  the  will  to  speak,  if  I  had  onlj  the  abili^.  But, 
first,  I  miiet  define  the  natore  and  power  of  edneation,  and  bjr  this 
rond  we  will  travel  on  to  the  God  Dionysus.  The  man  who  b  to 
be  gooil  at  anything  mnst  have  early  training;  he  wiio  Is  io  bn  a 
workman  should  havo  his  box  of  tools  when  he  is  a  child;  the 
futore  soldier  should  learn  to  ride;  the  young  earpeater  should  be 
taught  to  measure  and  use  the  rule* — all  the  thoughts  and  pleas- 
ures of  children  ^ihoold  bear  on  their  after  prolession :  Dayonadaut 
that  ?  ^  Certainly.**  Ami  we  must  reuunnber  fhrtber  that  the  eilucar 
tion  of  which  we  speak  b  not  the  eilncation  of  a  trainer,  or  of  the 
captain  of  aship.  but  of  a  perfect  citizen  who  knows  how  to  rule  and 
how  to  obey ;  and  such  an  education  aims  at  Tirtoe^  and  not  at  wealth 
or  strenvtth  or  mere  cleTcmess.  To  the  good  man,  education  b  of  all 
thin  ITS  the  most  precious,  and  is  also  in  constant  need  of  renovation. 
^  \Ve  agree.**  And  we  have  before  agruetl  that  gooil  men  are  those 
who  are  able  to  control  them«elves,  and  lend  those  who  are  noc 
Let  me  offer  you  an  illustration  which  wiU.assUt  our  orguraenr. 
^lan  is  one ;  but  in  one  and  the  same  man  are  two  tboliiih  counselors 
who  contend  within  him  —  pleasure  and  pain,  and  of  cither  ho  has 
expectations  which  may  be  termed  hope  and  fear ;  and  he  is  able  to 
reason  about  good  and  evil,  and  reason,  when  affirmed  by  the  state, 
becomes  law.  **  We  cannot  follow  you/'  Let  me  put  the  matti^r  in 
another  way :  Every  creature  b  the  puppet  of  the  gods  —  whether 
he  b  a  mere  plaything  or  has  any  serious  use  we  do  not  know ;  but 
thb  we  know,  that  he  is  drawn  tliffcrent  ways  by  cords  and  strings : 
there  is  a  soft  golden  cord  which  draws  him  towards  virtue  ^  thb  b 
the  law  of  the  state.  And  there  are  other  cords  made  of  iron  and 
hard  materials  drawing  him  other  ways.  The  golden  reasoning 
induence  has  nothing  of  the  nature  of  force,  and  therefore  requires 
minbters.  Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  doctrine  that  cities  and  cit- 
bens  both  conquer  and  are  conquered  by  themselves.  The  individual 
follows  reason,  and  the  city  law,  which  b  embodied  reason,  either 
derived  from  the  gods  or  from  the  legblator.  When  thb  is  made 
plain,  education  will  be  more  clearly  understood,  and  in  particular 
the  relation  of  education  to  convivial  intercourse.  And  now  let  us 
try  the  experiment  of  setting  wine  before  the  puppeL  •*  Very  well." 
Tou  admit  that  wine  stimulates  the  passions  ?  **  Tes."  And  does 
wine  equally  stimulate  the  reasoning  faculties  ?  '^  No ;  it  brings  the 
soul  back  to  a  state  of  childhood.**  In  such  a  stare  a  man  has  the 
least  control  over  bun!<eir,  and  is,  therefore,  worst?  "  Verv  true.'* 
The  clrunkanl  is,  like  tbe  aged,  in  a  second  eldldliooil  ?  **  Good." 
Then,  can  we  ever  bring  ourselves  to  l)elieve  that  drinking  b  right  ? 
"^  If  you  say  so,  I  suppose  that  something  may  be  urgetl  on  liehalf 
of  th»  paradox.'*     And  I  am  ready  to  maintain  my  position.   *'  We 
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sboulcl  like  to  hear  you  prove  that  a  man  ought  to  make  a  beast  of 
himself.**  Are  you  speaking  of  the  degradation  of  the  soul  ?  **  We 
are.**  And  how  about  the  body  ?  Would  any  man  willingly  dcgnu le 
or  weaken  that  ?  *'  Certainly  not."  And  yet  il*  he  goes  to  a  doctor, 
does  he  not  make  himself  ill  in  the  hope  of  getting  well,  for  no  one 
would  like  to  be  always  taking  medicint!,  or  always  to  be  in  train 
ini;  ?  **  Very  true.**  And  may  not  convivial  meetings  have  a 
fiimilar  remedial  use  ?  ^  Certainly.**  And  if  they  have  any  such 
use,  are  they  not  to  be  preferred  to  other  modes  of  training  because 
they  are  painless  ?  "  But  they  have  no  such  use.'*  Let  us  see :  are 
there  not  two  kinds  of  fear  ^  fear  of  evil  and  fear  of  public  opinion  ? 
"  There  are.**  The  latter  kind  of  fear  is  opposed  both  to  the  fear 
of  pain,  and  also  to  the  love  of  plexisurc.  This  is  calleil  by  tlie 
legislator  reverence,  and  is  greatly  encourageil  by  him  and  by  every 
good  man ;  and  shamele^:*no5s  which  is  the  oppoitite  of  thi.s  is  the 
worst  fault  both  of  individuals  and  of  states.  This  sort  of  fear  or 
reverence  is  the  «'hicf  caa5e  of  victorv  and  safetv  in  war,  or  at  least 
one  of  the  two  chief  cau:$es,  fearlessness  of  enemies  being  the  other. 
•*  True.'*  Tlien  every  one  should  be  both  I'earful  and  tearless  ? 
*■*■  Yes.**  The  right  sort  of  fear  is  intuseil  into  a  man  when  he  comes 
face  to  face  with  shame,  or  cowanlice.  or  the  temptations  of  ple;isure, 
and  has  to  conquer  them.  He  learns  to  take  up  anus  against  him- 
self, over  whom  he  must  win  many  victories,  if  he  is  ever  to  be 
nuuie  perfecL  **  That  is  reasonable  enough.**  And  now,  suppose 
that  the  gods  had  given  mankind  a  drug,  of  which  tlie  elfect  was 
to  exaggerate  every  sort  of  evil  and  danger,  so  that  the  bravest  man 
entirely  lost  his  presence  of  mind  and  became  a  cowanl  for  a  time. 
Would  such  a  drug  have  any  value  ?  "  But  is  there  such  a  drug  ?  " 
No ;  but  suppose  that  there  were ;  might  not  the  legislator  use  such 
mode  of  testing  courage  and  cowardice  ?  **  Every  one  will  admit  that. 
You  mean  to  say  that  the  legislator  would  induce  fear  in  order  to 
implant  fearlessness ;  and  would  give  rewards  and  punishments  to 
those  who  behaved  well  or  the  reverse,  under  the  intiuence  of  the 
drug  ?  *^  Certainly  he  would.'*  But  this  mode  of  training,  — 
whether  practiced  in  the  case  of  one  or  many,  whether  in  the  soli- 
tude of  the  desert,  out  of  sight  of  man,  or  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  company,  —  if  a  man  have  sufficient  confidence  in  himself  to 
flrink  the  potion  amid  his  boon  companions,  leaving  off  in  time  and 
not  taking  too  much,  —  would  equally  test  his  temperance.  "  Very 
true."  Let  us  return  to  the  lawgiv«»r  and  say  to  him.  Well,  lawgiver, 
no  such  fear-producing  potion  has  been  given  by  G<k1  or  invenr^id  by 
man,  for  "'  witchcrall  has  no  place  at  our  leasts."  but  a  {jution  which 
will  make  men  fearless  lias  been  given  to  men.  "  Yes,  you  mean  wine." 
Yes;  has  not  wine  an  effect  the  contrary  of  that  which  I  was  just 
now  describing  ?  First  mellowing  and  humanizing  a  man,  and  then 
filling  him  with  brave  hopeSf  making  him  fearless  and  ready  to  say 
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or  flo  anything?  ''OKtsialf.*  Lit  at  ao(  ftrget  that  there  are  two 
c|iijilitiet  which  ihonld  \m  enltimleil  ta  tlw  w&— firM»  tlw  i^mtett 
fenrietmen ;  and,  weondlTy  tht  granlHt  Amt*  ^  Tot;  foa  won  wkf» 
in;;  tliat  both  are  pnits  of  rtvMWMt.''  Goongi  and  isari««BWi  art 
trained  aniid  lean ;  hnl  wo  havo  Hill  lo  oouUor  Inw  loar  b  to  bo 
trained.  For  we  dotire  to  attain  imAmmmm  and  confldoaoo  withoitt 
the  infolence  ami  boldnott  which  coouaonljr  attend  tlmk  And  do  not 
love,  ignorance,  ararice^  weaitli,  beanty^  ttrengthy  whUo  thej  athn- 
alate  courage,  alio  madden  and  intoxicato  tlni  loul,  and  are  thejr  not 
tlie  causes  of  ten  tlKNuand  crimes  ?  What  bettor  and  mora  innocent 
test  ul'  tliem  can  be  dovised  tliaa  festiva  interooune?  Would  jroa 
make  a  bargain  with  a  man  in  onler  to  trj  the  experiment  whetlier 
he  ia  honest  ?  or  would  ron  ascertain  whether  he  is  licentious  bj 
putting  Tour  wite  ami  daughter  into  his  hands  ?  Neitlier  Cretan 
nor  any  other  man  would  denr  that  the  test  proposed  is  fairer, 
8pee<lier,  and  safer  than  any  otiier.  And  such  a  test  will  be  most 
useful  in  the  political  science,  which  desires  to  luiow  human  natures 
and  characters.      **  Veiy  true." 

Book  IL  And  aro  there  any  other  uses  of  well-orderad  potar 
tions  ?  There  are ;  bnt»  in  order  to  explain  them,  I  must  repeat 
what  I  mean  by  right  edncationy  wliichy  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  de- 
pends on  the  duo  regulation  of  convivial  intercourse.  **  A  high  as- 
sumption that.**  I  believe  that  virtue  and  vice  an  originally  present 
to  the  mini  I  of  children  in  the  fbrm  of  pleasure  and  pain ;  later  in 
life  thi*y  arrive  at  reason  and  fixed  principles,  and  happy  Is  ho  who, 
even  when  he  is  old,  possesses  them,  and  the  blessings  which  they 
confer.  \Vhen  pleasure  and  pain,  and  love  and  hate,  are  rightly 
implanted  in  the  yet  unconscious  soul,  and  after  the  attainment  of 
Benson  are  discovered  to  be  in  harmony  with  her,  this  harmony  of 
the  Mui  is  virtue,  and  the  preparatory  stage,  anticipating  reason,  I 
call  education.  But  the  finer  sense  of  pleasure  and  pain  b  i^t  to 
be  impaired  in  the  course  of  life ;  and  tlMrefore  the  gods,  pitying  the 
toiU  and  sorrows  ti^  mortals,  have  allowed  them  to  have  holidays, 
and  given  them  the  Muses  and  Apollo  and  Dionysus  for  leaders  and 
playtellows  in  the  dance  of  life.  All  young  creatures  are  full  of 
motion  and  frolic^  and  utterance  of  the  delight  which  is  in  them ; 
but  man  only  is  capable  of  taking  pleasure  in  rhythmical  and  har- 
monious movement.  With  these  edocadon  begins ;  and  the  unedu- 
cated is  he  who  has  never  known  the  discipline  of  the  choms,  and 
the  educated  is  he  who  has.  The  chorus  is  partly  dance  and  partly 
8oii'^,  and  tlieriflbre  the  educated  must  sing  and  dance  well.  But 
when  we  say  he  sings  ami  dances  well,  we  mean  that  he  sings  and 
dances  what  is  j^ood.  ^Vnd  if  he  thinks  that  to  be  good  which  is 
really  good,  he  will  have  a  much  higher  music  and  harmony  in  him, 
and  be  a  £tf  greater  master  of  imitation  in  sound  and  gesture  than 
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he  who  has  not  this  knowledge.  *'  Yes,  Stranger,  he  will  be  far  betp 
f  er  G<liicated  than  the  other.**  TheUy  if  we  know  what  is  good  and 
bad  in  song  and  fiance,  we  shall  know  what  education  is  ?  ^  Very 
tme.**  Let  us  follow  the  tnivk  ;  the  next  inquiry  will  relate  to  the 
li^re,  time,  and  measure  of  the  dance.  Will  the  same  figures  or 
sounds  be  equally  well  adapted  to  the  manly  and  the  cowartlly  ? 
**  How  can  they  be,  when  the  very  colors  of  their  fiices  are  differ- 
ent ?  "  Figures  and  melodies  have  a  rhythm  and  harmony  which 
are  adapted  to  the  expression  of  different  feelings  (I  may  remark,  by 
the  way,  that  the  tenn  **  color,"  which  is  a  favorite  word  of  music- 
nia»terK,  is  not  really  applicable  to  music).  And  one  class  of  har> 
monies  is  akin  to  courage  and  all  virtue,  the  other  to  cowardaee 
and  all  vice.  ^  We  admit  that."  And  do  all  men  equally  like  all 
dances  ?  ^  Far  otherwise."  How  is  this  ?  Do  some  figures  appear 
to  be  beautiful  which  are  not  ?  For  no  one  will  admit  that  he  pre- 
fers the  forms  of  vice  to  the  fornix  of  virtue,  or  that  the  choice  of 
one  or  the  other  of  them  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Yet  persons  say 
that  the  merit  of  mu:»ic  is  to  give  pleasure.  But  tliis  is  impiety. 
There  is,  however,  a  more  plausible  account  of  the  matter  given  by 
otliers ;  they  make  their  likes  or  dislikes  the  criterion  of  excellence. 
Sometimes  nature  crosses  habit,  or  conversely,  and  then  they  say 
that  such  and  such  fashions  or  gestures  are  pleasant,  but  they  do  not 
like  to  exhibit  them  before  men  of  sense,  although  they  enjoy  them 
in  private.  **  Very  true."  And  do  vicious  measures  and  strains  do 
any  harm,  or  good  measures  any  good  to  the  lovers  of  them  ?  ^*  I 
think  that  they  must."  Say,  rather,  I  am  certain  that  they  must 
liavc  the  effect  of  any  indulgence  shown  to  the  vices  of  men,  which 
are  often  censured  by  us  gently  and  playfully,  and  with  a  sort  of 
suspicion  that  the  indulgence  will  one  day  be  required  by  ourselves. 
And  there  can  be  no  greater  evil  than  this.  *'  I  know  of  none." 
Then  in  a  city  which  has  good  laws,  the  poet  will  not  be  allowed  to 
make  the  songs  of  the  people  just  as  he  likes,  or  to  corrupt  the 
minds  of  youth  as  he  pleases  ?  **  That  is  not  to  be  thought  of." 
And  yet  he  may  do  this  anywhere  except  in  Egypt.  *'  What  is  the 
custom  of  Egypt  ?  "  You  will  wonder  when  I  tell  you ;  ages  ago 
they  discovered  the  great  truth  which  I  am  now  asserting,  that  the 
youth  of  a  people  should  be  educated  in  forms  and  strains  of  virtue. 
These  they  fixed  and  consecrated  in  their  temples ;  and  no  sculptor 
or  painter  is  allowed  to  deviate  fi;x>m  them.  They  are  literally  the 
same  which  they  were  ten  thousand  years  ago.  And  this  practice 
of  theirs  suggests  the  reflection  that  legislation  about  music  is  not 
an  impossible  thing.  But  the  particular  enactments  must  be  the 
work  of  some  divine  man  or  g^od,  as  in  Egypt  their  ancient  chants 
are  said  to  be  the  composition  of  the  Goddess  Isis.  The  melodies 
which  have  a  natural  truth  aind  correctness  should  be  embodied  in  a 
law,  and  then  the  desire  of  novelty  is  not  strong  enough  to  change 
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Uio  old  HmUow.  It  nol  Am  orl^  of  wale  m  Monrit  lf«  nh 
joieo  when  w%  Mak  that  w«  pRMper,  mad  w%  tiUnk  thatipe^pratpat 
when  w«  r^oiea*  and  al  foeh  thaet  ira  eaanoc  ratty  hot  oar  joamg 
men  fiance  daneea  and  pinf  mmp^  and  oof  old  nMn,  who  have  loot 
the  elaatfeUgr  of  jonth  fe«^  UnmiaBivea  with  ^  mtmary  of  the 
pant,  whiki  thef  eontemplate  the  IHh  and  aedvitf  of  the  fo«B$. 
**  Mo«t  trae.**  Bwple  sajr  that  he  who  g^hrea  vt  uMiat  fitiaiiana  at 
such  testivala  If  to  he  ewwrned  and  Teeehre  the  prfaEO.  It  thit  true? 
^  PosviUy."  Let  na  not  be  haaqr  hi  deddfai;,  hut  font  hnafi(hie  a 
festival  at  whidi  theie  are  no  diitinot  triab  or  eontefta;  the  Ion!  of 
the  fetcival,  having  aasembled  the  eitiaenay  makea  a  proclamation  that 
he  shali  be  crowned  victor  who  gives  the  most  pknanre,  tern  what- 
ever  fouroe  derived.  We  will  farther  wippoee  that  there  are  variona 
exhibUkma  of  tlMpfodists  and  mntidana,  tnmk  mhI  conde  pootty 
and  we  do- not  diidain  marionette-plajrers :  which  of  the  innnmerable 
pleasurennakera  will  win?  *^I  cannot  tar  nnlera  I  mw  them." 
Shall  I  aniiwer  for  joo?  ■*  Verv ''ood.'*  The  marionette-playen 
will  plea*e  the  children ;  jooths  will  he  advoeatesi  of  comedy^ ;  yoang 
men,  educated  women,  and  people  in  (general,  will  prefer  tragedy ; 
we  old  men  are  lovers  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  Now  which  of  them 
is  right  ?  If  yoQ  and  I  are  asked,  we  must  say  that  the  oltl  men 
are  right,  and  that  the  Epic  recitation  which  they  approve  is  the 
best  of  all.  **  Very  true."  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  the  excellence 
of  music  is  to  be  measured  by  pleasure ;  but  then  the  pleasure  must 
be  that  of  the  good  and  educated,  or  better  still,  of  one  supremely 
virtuous  and  educated  man.  And  the  true  judge,  who  is  to  lead 
the  theatre  and  not  be  led  by  them,  will  have  need  of  both  wisdom 
and  courage.  For  out  of  that  month  which  has  just  appealed  to 
the  gods  in  proof  of  his  integrity,  he  ought  not  to  give  a  false  judg- 
ment, and  he  should  be  the  enemy  of  idl  pandering  to  the  popular 
taste.  This  was  the  ancient  Hellenic  principle ;  but  the  new  fashion 
of  leaving  the  judgment  to  the  spectators,  which  has  been  imported 
from  Italy  and  Sicily,  is  the  ruin  of  the  poets  and  the  degradation 
of  tlie  theatre.  For  the  spectators  have  their  pleasures  lowere<l  to 
themselves.  What  is  the  inference  from  all  this  ?  The  inference, 
at  which  wo  arrive  for  the  fourth  time,  is  that  education  is  the  train- 
ing of  the  young  idea  in  what  the  law  affirms  and  the  elders  approve. 
And  as  the  soul  of  a  child  is  too  young  to  be  trained  in  earnest,  a 
kind  of  education  has  been  invented  which  tempts  him  with  fair  and 
beauteous  words  and  songs,  as  the  sick  are  tempted  by  pleasant 
meats  and  drinks.  '*  But  is  this  the  practice  of  states  in  r^nenU, 
or  only  of  Crete  and  Laccdaemon  ?  For  in  any  other  statf ,  as  far 
as  I  know,  dances  and  music  are  constantly  changed  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  hearers.  Their  institutions  are  the  revers»e  of  the  Kgyptian.** 
I  am  afraid  that  I  misled  you ;  not  liking  to  be  always  finding  fault 
with  mankind  as  they  are,  I  described  them  as  they  ought  to  be. 
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But  let  me  andentand :  joa  would  sar  (would  yon  not  ?)  that  such 
CttstoQis  exi«t  amon;  the  Cretans  and  Lace<laenionianii,  and  that  the 
rcrt  of  the  worlil  would  be  improved  bv  adoptin*^  them  ?  ^  Miich 
iroprored.*'  And  you  would  compel  your  poets  to  declare  that  the 
ri«diti*oiis  are  happy,  and  the  wicked  man,  even  if  he  be  as  rich  as 
Mifku,  iji  anlmppy  ?  Or,  in  the  wonU  of  Tyrtaous,  ^  I  iiin;^  not,  I 
can;  not.  about  him  "  who  ha«  every  j^ood,  ami  is  a  <:preat  warrior,  if 
he  be  not  ju^t;  if  he  he  unjust,  may  he  be  cowardly  and  slow,  aud 
deprived  of  every  «vooi|.  For  the  ;;oo(1h  which  men  re«;ard  are  not 
rt^ally  <|roods:  first,  health;  beauty  next;  thirdly,  wealth;  and  there 
are  others.  A  man  may  have  every  sense  pur«;ed  and  improved ;  he 
may  be  a  tyrant,  and  do  wliat  he  likes,  and  live  forever :  But  you 
ami  I  will  maintain  that  sight  ami  hcarim^  ami  iiniuortality  are  goods 
to  the  juKt  ami  evils  to  the  unjust,  and  tliat  the  evil  is  le5sene<l  only 
by  the  comparative  sthortness  of  lifo.  If  a  man  had  health  and 
wi.*al;h«  and  the  power  of  a  tymnt,  and  was  insolent  an«l  unjust,  his 
lit'e  would  still  lie  misHTable ;  ho  nii'iht  )>e  fair  and  rich,  and  do  what 
he  liked,  but  he  would  live  iKiitely,  and  if  basely  evilly,  and  if  evilly 
unpleasantly.  *^  There  I  cannot  agree  with  you.**  Then  may  Heaven 
give  us  the  spirit  of  a<n^*ement,  ibr  I  am  as  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  what  I  say  as  of  tlie  existence  of  the  island  of  Crete ;  and,  il'  I 
were  a  lawgiver,  I  would  exen:ise  a  censorship  over  the  poets,  and 
I  would  punish  them  if  they  said  that  the  wicked  are  happy,  or  that 
the  unjust  is  the  gainful.  And  these  are  not  the  only  matters  in 
which  I  s>hould  make  my  citizens  speak  in  a  different  strain  from  the 
Cretans  or  Lacedaemonians,  or  the  world  in  general.  ^  Tell  me,**  I 
would  «ay  to  your  legislators,  *'did  the  gods  who  gave  you  laws, 
affirm  the  most  just  life  to  be  also  the  pleasantest  ?  "  If  they  say 
^  No,**  which  is  an  answer  I  should  not  like  to  put  into  the  mouth  of 
God,  I  would  again  ask  the  legislator  which  is  the  happier,  the  just 
or  the  pleasant  liie  ?  And  if  he  replies  the  pleasanter,  then  I  should 
say  to  him,  ^  O  my  father,  did  you  not  tell  me  that  I  should  live  as 
j«istly  as  possible;  and  if  to  be  just  is  to  be  happy,  what  is  that 
principle  of  happiness  or  good  which  is  superior  to  pleasure  ?  Is 
the  approval  of  gods  and  men  to  be  deemed  good  and  honorable,  but 
unpleasant,  and  their  disapproval  the  reverse  ?  Or  is  the  neither 
doing  nor  suffering  evil  good  and  honorable,  although  not  pleasant  ? 
But  you  cannot  make  men  like  what  is  not  pleasant,  and  therefore 
you  must  make  them  believe  that  the  just  is  pleasant."  The  busi- 
ness of  the  legislator  is  to  clear  up  this  mist  and  confusion  which 
rtft'jrn  in  the  minds  of  men  as  of  children.  He  will,  therefore,  show 
the  just  and  the  unjust  to  be  iilentical  with  the  pleasurable  and  pain- 
fill,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  just  man.  This  is  the  truth,  and 
even  if  not  the  truth,  is  the  best  and  most  moral  of  fictions ;  and 
the  legislator  who  desires  to  propagate  this  fiction,  may  be  encour- 
aged by  remarking  that  mankind  have  believed  the  story  of  Cad- 
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mill  fund  tht  dngonli  teeth,  md  tberdbre  he  ouif  1m  Miored  dimfc 
Ihs  can  iiuUm  Ummi  bdiew  snjtliiiig^  woA  effeol  the  deiired  onilbniip 
ity  in  hymns  nnd  Ulet,  if  he  plentee.  and  need  onlj  coniider  what  fie- 
tion  will  do  the  jj^reatetl  lapood.  That  the  happiest  if  abo  the  holipH, 
this  shall  he  oar  strain,  which  shaU  be  song  by  all  thnse  ehonines 
alike.  First  will  enter  the  choir  of  chililren,  who  will  lift  ap  their 
voices  on  high ;  and  after  them  the  youn*;  men,  who  will  pray  the 
KO(l  Paean  to  be  gniekws  to  the  youth ;  tlien  will  cone  the  choms 
of  elder  men,  b^ween  thirty  and  sixty ;  and,  lastly,  there  will  be 
the  old  men,  preaching  the  same  Tirtnes  in  tales  and  discourses  — 
their  words  will  be  as  the  voice  of  an  oracle.  **  I  do  ncA  undentand 
about  the  third  dionis;  will  you  be  a  little  pUiner  ?  **  You  remem- 
ber how  I  spoke  at  first  of  the  restless  natnre  of  young  creatures, 
who  jumped  about  and  called  out  in  a  disorderly  manner,  and  I  said 
that  no  other  animal  attained  any  perception  of  rhythm ;  but  that 
to  us  the  goils  ^ve  Apollo  and  the  Muses  and  Dionysus  to  be  our 
pl:i\iL*llows.  Of  tlie  two  first  chomses  I  have  alreai ly  spoken,  and  I 
Lave  now  to  speak  of  the  thirrl,  or  Diont'sian  Chorus,  which  is  com- 
posed of  those  who  ore  between  thirty  and  sixty  years  old.  **"  VTxW 
you  explain  that?**  We  are  aji^reed  (are  we  not?)  tliat  men, 
women,  and  children  should  be  idways  charming  themselves  with 
strains  of  virtue,  and  that  there  should  be  a  variety  in  the  strains, 
that  they  may  not  weary  of  them  ?  Now  the  fairest  and  most  use- 
ful of  strains  will  be  uttered  by  the  old  men,  and  therefore  we  can- 
not let  them  off.  But  then  how  can  we  make  them  sing  ?  For  a 
discreet  old  man  is  ashamed  to  hear  the  sound  of  his  own  voice 
in  private,  and  still  more  in  public.  The  only  way  is  to  give  them 
drink ;  this  will  mellow  the  sourness  of  age.  Children  should  be 
forbidden  by  law  to  drink  wine ;  youths  may  take  a  little ;  but  when 
men  have  reached  forty  years,  they  may  be  initiated  into  the  mys- 
tery of  drinking,  and  Uiey  will  become  softer  and  more  impressible. 
When  a  man's  heart  is  warm  within  him,  he  will  be  more  ready  to 
charm  himself  with  song.  And  what  song  shaU  he  sing  ?  ^  At 
Crete  and  Lacedaemon  we  only  know  cbond  songs."  Tes ;  that  is 
because  your  way  of  life  is  military.  Tour  young  men  are  like  wild 
colts  feeding  in  a  herd  together ;  no  one  takes  the  individual  colt 
and  rubs  him  down,  and  tries  to  give  him  the  qualities  which  would 
m^ke  a  man  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  soldier.  He  who  was  thus 
trained  would  be  a  greater  warrior  than  those  of  whom  Tyrtaeus 
speaks,  for  he  would  be  courageous,  and  yet  he  would  know  that 
courage  was  not  first  but  fourth  in  the  scale  of  virtue,  **'  Once  more, 
I  must  say,  Stranger,  that  you  nm  down  our  lawgivers.*'  Not  inten- 
tionally, my  good  friend,  but  whither  the  argument  leads  I  follow ; 
and  I  am  trying  to  find  some  style  of  poetry  which  we  may  assign 
to  those  who  are  ashamed  of  the  common  sort.  '*  Very  good."  In 
all  things  which  have  a  charm,  either  this  charm  is  their  good,  or 
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ther  haye  tome  acoompanying  trath  or  ailTMita^.     For  example^  in 
tratiiii;  ami  drinking  there  b  pleasure  and  also  profit,  that  is  to  s^ay, 
health ;  aiMl  in  learning  ihere  is  a  pleasure  and  also  truth.     There 
is  a  plca«ure  or  charm,  too.  in  the  imitative  arts,  as  well  as  a  law  of 
proportitm  or  u(|u;ility ;  but  the  plcaAuro  which  tlicy  atfonl,  however 
initticent,  is  not  the  criterion  of  their  trutlu     Tlie  test  of  pleasure 
caa  only  be  applied  to  that  which  lias  no  other  goo«l  or  evil,  no  truth 
or  talsebooiL     But  th;U  which  has  tnith  must  lie  jud«;ed  of  by  the 
stanilanl  ot*  truth,  and  therefore  imitation  and  proportion  are  to  be 
judged  of  by  their  truth,  anil  by  that  only.     ^  Certainly.'*     Ami 
music  is  imitative  ?     **  Yes."     Then  music  is  not  to  be  judgetl  by 
the  criterion  of  pleasure,  antl  the  Mui»e  whom  we  seek  is  the  ^luse 
not  of  plea.«ure  but  of  truth,  for  imitation  luis  a  tnith.     **  Doubtless." 
And  if  so,  the  judge  must  know  what  is  bein«x  imitatetl  before  he 
dtn:ides  on  the  (juality  of  the  imitation,  and  he  who  does  not  know 
wliat   is  true  will  not  know  what  \»  goo<l.     ^  He  will    not.'*     Will 
aiiv  one  be  able  to  imitate  the  human  liodv,  if  he  doe:*  not  know  the 
number,  proportion,  color,  or  figure  of  the  limbs  i     **  How  can  he  V  *' 
But  suppuM  we  know  some  picture  or  figure  to  be  an  exact  resem- 
blance of  a  man,  should  we  not  also  require  to  know  whether  the 
picture  is  beautiful  or  not  ?  tor  not  ever}'  one  can  tell  in  what  the 
beauty  of  a  figure  consists.     **  Quite  right.'*     The  judge  of  the  imi- 
tation, then,  is  required  to  know,  first  the  original,  secondly  the  truth, 
and  thirdly  the  excellence  of  the  likeness  ?     **  That  appears  to  be 
the  case.*'     Then  let  us  not  weary  in  the  attempt  to  bring  music  to 
the  standard  of  the  Muses  and  of  truth.     For  the  Muses  are  not  like 
human  poets ;  they  never  spoil  or  mix  rhythms  or  scales,  or  confuse 
the  manners  and  strains  of  men  and  women,  or  of  freemen   and 
slaves,  or  of  rational  beings  and  brute  animals.     They  do  not  prac- 
tice the  baser  sorts  of  musical  arts,  such  as  the  matured  judgments, 
of  whom   Orpheus  speaks,  would  ridicule.     But  modem  poets  sep- 
arate metre  from  music,  and  melody  and  rh3rthm  from  words,  and 
use  the  instruments  without  the  voice.     The  consequence  is,  that 
the  meaning  of  the  rhythm  and  of  the  time  becomes  doubtful.     I 
am  endeavoring   to  show  how  our  fifly-year-old  choristers  are   to 
be  trained,  and  what   they  are   to  avoid.     For  the  multitude  are 
ridiculous  judges  of  the  proprieties  of  these  matters ;    he  who  is 
only  made  to  step  in  time  by  sheer  force  cannot  be  a  critic  of  music 
^  He  cannot.*'     Then  our  newly  appointed  minstrels  must  be  trained 
in  music  sufficiently  to  understand  the  nature  of  rhythms  and  sys- 
tems ;  and  they  should  select  such  as  are  suitable  to  men  of  their 
age,  and  will  enable  them  to  give  and  receive  innocent  pleasure, 
^lis  is  a  knowledge  which  goes  beyond  that  either  of  the  poets  or 
of  their  auditors.     For  although  the  poet  must  understand  rhythm 
and  music,  he  need  not  necessarily  know  whether  the  imitation  is 
good  or  nott  which  was  the  third  point  required  in  a  judge ;  but  our 
vou  IV.  3 
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elionit  of  clden  aMl  know  all  duraa^  if  thiy  aie  to  to  tfaa  iMlraefe* 
oral  of  ouryouUb 

And  now  w%  will  rePooM  tto  ori^sliul  wK^samnX^  wUdi  wkj  to 
summed  op  tm  ibilowt :  A  eottTivial  aeotlng  it  apt  to  grow  tamaltn- 
oiu  as  the  drinking  praeeeils ;  •veiy  nan  toeowM  Uglil4wadofl,  and 
is  ready  to  to  an  emperar.  "  Donbelew."  And  did  wenot  lar  ttot 
thtt  9«mls  of  ttodrinlusrs  wliea  fired  Willi  wine  tooomoaoAar  and  man 
inaUeatoi  aft  tto  liand  of  tto  legislator?  tto  doellitj  of  ddUtood 
ret  ;rtis  to  tliem  ?  At  tinea,  liowevert  ttoy  lieoonM  too  TaUanl  and 
^  diMinitiriXt  drinking  oat  af  ttofar  tnrn,  and  intamiptinic  one  anottor. 
)  Aud  tto  iMiMneas  of  tto  legislator  ia  to  inflise  into  ttomttotdirineisar 
:  wliich  we  call  skonie,  in  uppoaition  to  thb  dlsorderiy  toUntiM.  But 
in  or(l«sr  to  discipline  ttoiu  ttoni  mnst  to  gnardians  of  tto  law  of 
drinking,  and  sober  generals  wto  i^liall  tato  diarge  of  tto  private  sol- 
diers ;  Uiuy  are  as  necessary  in  drink  as  in  war,  and  to  wto  diratoys 
these  Dtonysiac  conimAndL«rs  will  to  uc|ua]ly  disgracod.  ^  Verfjgood/* 
It*  a  drinking  festiral  wito  well  rustilt-ued,  mon  wouki  go  away,  not 
as  ttoy  ttiiw  do,  greater  cnuiules,  but  totter  friends.  Oif  tto  great- 
c^t  gitl  of  Dionysus  I  hardly  lito  to  5pvak,  lest  I  should  to  misnnder- 
rUxxl.  '«  WluU  is  ttot?  "  Tliere  is  a  tnuUtion  that  Dionysus  was 
driven  uiad  by  his  step-mother  Here,  and  that  in  order  to  revenge 
himself  he  inspired  others  with  Bacchic  mailness.  Thc^e  arc  stories 
which  I  do  not  like  to  repeat.  But  I  do  acknowledge  that  all  men 
am  torn  in  an  imperfect  state,  and  are  mad,  irrational,  restless,  roar- 
in;;  sort  of  creatures :  this,  as  you  will  remember,  has  been  already 
s;iicl  by  us  when  treating  of  the  origin  of  music  and  gymnastic.  ^  I 
rememtor."  And  ttot  Apollo  and  tto  Muses  and  Dionysus  gave  us 
hunnony  and  rhythm  ?  '*  Very  true.**  Tto  ottor  story  implies  that 
wine  was  given  to  punijth  us  and  make  us  mad ;  but  we  say  ttot 
wine  is  a  bato  and  a  cure  ;  a  spring  of  modesty  in  the  soul,  and  of 
health  and  strength  in  the  body.  Again,  tto  work  of  tto  ctorus  is 
coextensive  with  tto  work  of  education ;  rhythm  and  melody  answer 
to  the  voice,  and  tto  motions  of  tto  body  correspond  to  tto  rhythm 
of  tto  voice,  and  the  sound  of  tto  voice  enters  in  and  educates  tto 
soul  in  virtue  ?  ^  Tes."  And  tto  movement  of  the  body  which  is 
termed  dancing,  when  studied  according  to  regular  rules,  becomes 
gymnastic.  Shall  we  iiow  proceed  to  speak  of  this  ?  **  What  Cre- 
tan or  Lacedivemonian  would  approve  of  your  omitting  gymnas- 
tic ?  "  Tour  question  implies  assent ;  and  you  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  a  subject  which  is  fiuniliar  to  you.  Gymnastic  is 
basetl  on  the  natural  tendency  of  every  animal  to  rapid  motion ;  to 
this  man  adds  a  sense  of  rhyUtm^  which  is  awakened  by  music ;  and 
music  and  dancing  together  form  the  ctoral  arts.  But  before  pro- 
cec<ling  I  must  add  a  crowning  word  atout  drinking,  which  may  to 
extended  to  other  pleasures.  Ttore  is  a  lawful  use  of  all  of  them ; 
but  if  a  stato  or  individual  is  inclined  to  driidt  at  will,  then  I  would 
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h^vc  the  law,  not  of  the  CrctAns  and  Loceflaemonianii,  hut  of  the 
Ctrtlinginians,  which  is  to  the  efCi*c%  that  no  slave,  and  no  ruler  or 
jrencral  or  pilot  or  jiwl^e  or  counselor  should  ever  taste  wine  while 
h  •  is  on  diitv,  and  no  slavo  of  oithor  sex,  and  that  no  one  shonld 
drink  hr  davHtrht  or  on  a  hri«lal  ni'/ht.     And  there  are  so  rannv 

•  •  • 

otht^r  Offasinns  on  which  win**  ou<rht  to  be  pmhibitcd,  that,  them 
will  not  be  nianr  vines  "^wn  or  vineyards  required  in  the  state. 

Book  IIT.  If  a  man  wants  to  know  the  ori*rin  i>f  states  and  soci- 
eties, he  should  l)ehoId  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  time.  Thou- 
tf  in«ls  and  thousands  of  citicm  hav«*  eonte  into  bcins:  and  passed  away 
a*^iu  in  infinite  a«res.  rising  .and  fallin;^  -^  waxintr  and  waninjj  ^ 
and  if  we  couhl  ascertain  the  cause  of  these  changes  in  states,  that 
tr«»iild  probably  explain  their  ori*rin.  Wiat  «lo  you  think  of  ancient 
tmtlitions  al>out  ilelu*res  and  destructions  of  mankind,  ami  the  prt»s- 
••rvation  of  a  n»mnant?     **  Evcrv  one  lu'lievos  in  them."     Tlien  let 

• 

us  siippos4«  the  world  to  havt*  been  destroyed  by  a  <lelu«;<*.  Tlie 
5iin  irors  wouM  Im»  shepbenls  dwi-lling  in  the  tops  of  mountiius. 
—  small  sparks  of  the  human  race,  who  woulil  Ik»  isolat«»<l  and 
unacfinaintefl  with  the  arts  and  vices  of  civilisation.  We  may 
further  suppose  that  cities  on  the  plain  and  on  the  coast  have  been 
utterly  de^itroycd,  and  that  all  inventions  ami  impUtments.  and 
ercry  sort  of  knowled«^e,  have  perished.  "  \Vhy,  yes,  my  friends ; 
and  if  ail  thin<^  were  as  they  now  are,  nuthin<;  would  have  ever 
been  invented.  All  our  famous  discoveries,  like  those  of  Daedalus, 
have  been  maile  within  the  last  thousand  years,  and  many  of  them 
are  but  of  vestenla%'."  Yes,  Cleinias,  and  vou  must  not  forjjct  the 
n:im«*  of  your  friend  Epimenides,  who  was  really  of  yestenlay ;  ho 
practiced  the  lesson  which  Hesiod  only  sanjr  —  that  half  is  better 
tlian  the  whole.  **  Yes,  that  is  our  tradition."  After  the  nfreat  de- 
Ftniction  we  may  imat^ne  that  the  earth  was  a  vast  desert,  in  which 
there  were  a  herd  or  two  of  oxen  and  a  few  goats,  hanliy  enough 
to  support  those  who  tended  them  ;  while  of  politics  and  govem- 
mentA  the  survivors  would  know  nothing.  And  out  of  this  state  of 
thin<r«  have  arisen  arts  and  laws,  and  a  great  deal  of  virtue  and  a 
gn*at  deal  of  vice ;  little  by  little  the  world  has  come  to  be  what  the 
world  is.  At  first,  the  few  inhabitants  may  be  supposed  to  have 
harl  a  natural  fear  of  descending  Into  the  plains;  although  they 
would  want  to  have  intercourse  with  one  another,  they  would  have 
great  difficulty  in  getting  about,  having  lost  the  arts,  and  having  no 
means  of  extracting  metals  from  the  earth,  or  of  felling  timber ;  for 
even  if  there  were  any  tools  found  in  the  mountains,  these  would 
hare  soon  been  worn  out,  and  they  could  get  no  more  until  in  the 
course  of  generations  the  art  of  metallurgy  had  been  rediscovered. 
Faction  and  war  would  be  extinguished  among  them,  for  being  soli- 
tary they  would  incline  to  bo  fHendly ;  and  having  abundance  of 
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pantora  aad  jiUmtf  of  milk  ud  IMi,  iimf  vooU  Iwf*  Bttyag  to 
quarrel  about.  \V«  may  aMaiM  thai  they  had  alio  dwelUage  aad 
abuodanoo  of  elothioir,  ht  the  weaTing  and  pla«tU;  artsdottoiveqairo 
the  uae  of  motabu  In  thoae  dajra  they  were  neither  poor  nor  ikh, 
and  there  wai  no  ineubineo  or  iiyuatice  among  tbi.*m;  bccanfo  thoy 
were  of  nobb)  natnrei,  awl  lived  up  to  their  princtpbs«,  and  beiievod 
what  they  were  tobl ;  knowing  nothing  of  land  or  naval  warfiwOt  or 
of  legal  practicet  or  party  oonflictt,  they  were  wnpbv  and  mora 
temperate,  and  abo  more  juit  than  the  men  of  our  day.  **  Very 
true.'*  I  am  showing  whence  the  need  of  Uwgiven  ariie%  ht  in 
primitive  ages  they  had  none»  and  did  noi  want  them.  Men  lived  w^ 
conling  to  the  customs  of  their  fiithen,  imder  a  sort  of  patriarchal 
govemnumty  which  still  exists  both  among  HeUoncs  and  barimrianSt 
and  Is  described  in  Homer  as  existing  among  the  Cyclops :  *^  They 
liave  no  laws,  and  they  dwell  in  rocks  or  on  the  tops  of  nMmntains, 
and  every  one  is  the  juilge  of  his  wife  and  cluUren,  and  they  do  not 
tnmble  themselves  about  one  another."  **  That  is  a  charming  pciet 
of  vours,  thou;;b  I  know  little  ot'  lum.  fiir  in  Crutu  iureign  poets  aro 
not  much  read.**  '^  lie  is  well  known  in  S(mrta,  though  Itiii  descrip- 
tion of  life  and  manners  is  Ionian  rather  than  Dorian,  and  be  seems 
to  Uiko  your  view  of  primitive  society."  May  we  not  suppose  that 
government  arose  out  of  scattered  families  who  survived  the  destruc- 
tion, and  were  under  the  rule  of  a  patriarch,  because  they  had  orig- 
inally descended  from  a  single  father  and  mother  ?  "  That  is  very 
probable.*'  At  a  later  perio<l  they  increased  in  number,  and  tilled 
the  ground,  and  protected  themselves  by  walls  and  common  houso- 
holds  against  wild  beasts ;  each  fiunily  had  different  laws  and  cus- 
toms, which  they  received  from  their  first  parents.  They  wonld 
like  their  own  laws  better  than  those  of  another  family,  and  would 
be  already  formed  by  them  when  they  met  in  a  common  society : 
thus  legislation  imperceptibly  began  among  them.  In  the  next  stage 
the  associated  families  would  appoint  plenipotentiaries  or  lawgivers, 
who  would  review  their  laws  and  choose  the  best  of  them.  They 
would  change  the  patriarchal  or  dynastic  form  into  aristocracy  or 
monarchy.  ^  That  would  be  the  next  step."  In  the  third  stage 
various  forms  of  government  would  arise.  This  state  of  society  is 
ilescril)ed  by  Homer  in  the  following  lines :  — 

*^  He  built  Dardania,  at  the  foot  of  many-fountained  Ida,  for 
Il.um  the  city  of  the  plain,  as  yet,  was  not."  Such  is  the  history  of 
the  first  society  which  is  given  in  this  passage,  and  also  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  Cyclops  by  the  inspired  writer,  who  is  not  only  a  charm- 
ing poet  but  a  true  prophet.  ^  Proceed  with  your  tale."  Blum  was 
built  in  a  fair  wide  plain,  on  a  hill,  which  was  surrounded  by 
streams  descending  from  Ida.  This  shows  that  many  ages  must 
have  passed,  for  the  men  who  remembered  the  deluge  would  never 
have  placed  their  city  at  the  mercy  of  the  waters  amid  numerous 
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tirciuiiff,  tnnitin!;  to  not  veiy  hi^h  hills  either.  When  mankind 
be«^n  to  iniiliiply,  many  otiier  cities  were  built  in  similar  but  less 
cttsratefl  sitoatinns,  antl  even  by  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  for  the  tear 
of  the  .«ea  had  lMH.*n  lost.  These  eities  carried  on  a  war  against 
Troy  wliicli  lasted  ten  years,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  while  the  elii«'ts 
of  the  army  were  at  Tror,  their  homes  fell  into  confusion.  The 
youth  revolted  and  refuseil  to  receive  their  own  fathers;  deaths, 
munlers,  exiles  ensued.  Under  the  new  name  of  Dorians,  which  they 
rvceivetl  troui  tbi'ir  chief  lX)rieus.  the  exiles  returned :  the  rest  of 
the  story  is  part  of  the  history  of  Sparta. 

Thus,  atWr  a  di<nvssion  which  carrie«l  us  away  into  the  subject 
of  music  anil  drinkinir.  wn  a:rdn  come  1)ack  to  tlie  settlement  of 
Sparta  and  Crete.  We  liave  seen  the  rise  of  a  first,  second,  and 
thifvl  state,  which  in  infinite  time  have  •srown  out  of  each  other ; 
and  now  we  arrive  at  a  fourth  state,  and  out  of  the  comparison  o^ 
all  tour  we  propose  to  jrather  the  nature  of  laws  and  rjoveniments, 
and  th«»  chanijes  which  may  be  desirable  in  them.  **  If  the  s|M*c«la- 
tions  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter  are  likely  to  be  as  protiLible 
as  thorie  which  have  preceded,  I  would  )S0  a  lon«j:  way  to  hear 
Uiem,  and  think  the  Ion<rest  day  too  short  for  such  an  employ uient.'* 

Let  us  imagine  the  time  when  Lacedaemon,  and  Art^s,  and  Mcs- 
sene,  and  the  countries  about  them  were  all  subject,  Megillus,  to 
your  ancestors.  Afterwards,  they  distributed  the  army  into  three 
portions,  and  made  three  cities :  Argos,  Mcssen^  Lacedaemon. 
^  Tes."  Temenus  was  the  king  of  Argos,  Cresphontes  of  Messend, 
Procles  and  Eurysthenes  of  Lacedaemon.  '*  Just  so."  And  they 
all  swore  to  assist  anv  one  of  their  number  whose  kinc^om  was 
snbvertwl  ?  "  Yes."  But  did  we  not  say,  what  we  seem  now  to 
have  forgotten,  that  kingdoms  or  governments  can  only  be  subverte<l 
by  themselves  ?  **  That  is  true."  Yes,  and  not  only  true,  but 
proved  by  facts :  there  were  certain  conditions  upon  which  the  three 
kingiloms  were  to  assist  one  another;  the  government  was  to  be 
mild  and  the  people  obedient,  and  kings  and  subjects  were  to  unite 
in  assisting  other  kings  and  subjects  who  were  wronged  :  am  J  not 
correct  ?  **  Quite  correct."  The  condition  that  the  two  sLites  should 
nnite  against  a  third  which  transgressed,  was  a  great  source  of  secu- 
rity. "  Clearly."  Most  persons  say  that  lawgivers  should  make 
sash  laws  as  the  people  like ;  but  we  say  that  a  physician  might  as 
well  bid  his  patients  to  use  only  such  remedies  as  are  agreeable  to 
them,  whereas  he  is  of^en  too  glad  if  he  can  effect  a  cure  at  tlie 
cost  of  a  considerable  amount  of  pain.  **  Very  true."  The  early 
lawgivers  had  a  great  advantage  —  they  were  saved  from  the  re- 
proach which  attends  a  division  of  land  and  abolition  of  debts.  Xo 
one  could  quarrel  with  the  Dorians  for  dividing  the  territory,  and 
they  had  no  debts  of  long  standing.  ^  They  hail  not."  Then  what 
was  the  reason  why  their  legislation  signally  failed  ?    ^  In  what  did 
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they  fail  ?  **  Why,  thero  were  three  kiDgtloras,  mnd  two  of  them 
<]uickly  lost  their  orisrinal  constitutions.  **^  What  was  the  reasoa  oi 
thiMP  tail  lire  ?  "  That  is  a  question  which  wc  cannot  refose  to 
answer,  if  wo  mean  to  proeccil  with  our  old  man*s  gaine  of  inqoir- 
iii?  into  laws  and  institution:*.  And  the  Lacedaemonian  institu- 
tions are  more  worthy  of  inquiry  than  any  other,  liavins^  been  evi- 
dently intended  to  bo  a  protection  not  only  to  the  Peloponnese,  but 
id  all  tho  Uellcnes ;  for  Ilium  was  a  part  of  the  great  Assyrian 
Kiiipire,  which  was  tcared  in  tho:H)  days  just  as  we  now  tear  the 
<:rcat  Kin*^.  The  iKscond  capture  of  Troy  was  deeply  resenteil  by 
the  Assyrians,  who  5ouirht  to  retaliate ;  and,  in  onlvr  to  meet  tXii* 
(hiH'^or,  the  roval  Horaclid  brothers  devised  their  niilitarv  constitu- 
tion,  which  was  a  far  better  or;anix(*d  plan  than  the  old  Trojan  ex- 
p4Mlition  :  and  the  Dorian  Ileniclidae  thcni.«(elves  were  far  superior 
to  tlte  old  Achaeaiis.  who  had  taken  part  in  that  expetlition,  and  hatl 
lMM»n  conqiicriMl  by  them.  *'  Certainly."  Surli  a  scheme,  under- 
t:ikfn  bv  men  who  had  shared  with  one  another  toils  and  darners, 
sniuMionciI  bv  oracles,  ami  under  the  <;nitlanre  of  the  lleraclid:u% 
seemed  to  have  a  promise  of  pennanenee.  •*  Naturally."  And  yet 
this  promise  of  permanence  has  entirely  failed.  Insteail  of  the  three 
being  one,  they  have  always  been  at  w:ir;  had  they  been  united, 
thev  would  have  been  invincible. 

And  what  caused  their  ruin  ?  Did  vou  ever  observe  that  tliere 
are  beautiful  thini;s  of  which  men  otVen  sav,  "  What  wonders  thev 
woiild  have  effected  if  riirhtlv  used  !  "  and  vet,  ailer  all,  this  mav 
be  a  mistake.  And  so  I  say  of  the  Hemclidac  and  their  expe<lition, 
which  I  may  perhaps  have  been  justilie<l  in  admirins:,  but  which 
nevertheless  su'^i^ests  to  me  the  jjeneral  retiection,  —  "  What  wonders 
mi'fht  not  strength  and  military  resources  have  iiceomplished,  if  the 
|)o.'*sessor  had  only  known  how  to  use  them !  "  Apply  this  remark 
to  the  case  which  we  are  considerini^ :  if  the  «^enerals  of  the  army 
had  onlv  known  how  to  arramve  their  forces,  mi^ht  thev  not  have 
given  their  subjects  everlasting  freedom  and  dominion,  and  the 
power  of  doing  what  they  would  in  all  the  world,  and  have  them- 
selves obtained  %\oTy  ?  "  Very  true."  Suppose  a  person  to  express 
his  admiration  of  wealth  or  rank,  does  he  not  do  so  under  the  idea 
that  by  the  help  of  these  he  will  attain  bis  desires  ?  All  men  wish 
to  obtain  the  eontrol  of  all  things,  and  what  they  desire  to  obtain 
for  themselves  they  desire  to  obtain  for  their  children.  "  Cer- 
tainly." We  ask  for  our  friends  what  we  first  ask  for  ourselves. 
"  True."  Dear  is  the  son  to  the  father,  and  yet  the  son  will  pray 
to  obtain  what  the  father  will  pray  that  he  may  not  obtain.  "  Betbre 
the  son  has  conic  to  years  of  discretion,  you  mean  ?  "  Yes ;  and 
when  the  father  has  passed  them,  like  Hipi>olytus,  he  may  have  rea- 
son to  pray  that  the  vow  of  his  father  may  not  be  fulfilled.  **  I 
understand.     You    mean    to  say  that  a   man   should   pray  to   have 
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ri^lit  (letiresi  before  he  prajs  that  his  desires  should  be  fulfilleil ; 
and  that  wisdom  is  the  first  thing  for  which  states  and  individuals 
oii'^lit  to  pray  ?  "  Yes ;  an>l  you  will  rumcmber  iny  saying  that  this 
w.i:i  to  be  the  first  object  ut'  the  legislator ;  but  you  said  that 
iletense  in  war  came  first.  Autl  u>  this  I  replied,  that  there  were 
fciur  virtues,  and  that  you  acknowledged  one  only  —  courage,  and 
not  wisilom,  wliich  is  the  guide  of  all  the  rest.  And  I  repeat  in  jest 
it'  yciu  like,  or  in  carne:(t  if  you  like,  and  I  would  rather  that  you 
slioultl  receive  niy  wunls  in  earnest  —  tliat  ^*  the  prayer  of  a  fool  is 
full  o(  ilanger."  I  can  prove  to  you  that  the  ruin  of  those  states 
was  not  cauiutl  by  cowanllce  or  ignonincc  in  war,  but  by  ignorance 
o(  human  nature  and  evil  ways  oiL  another  sort.  **  Proceed  ;  atten- 
tion will  show  better  than  coniplinieuts  tluU  we  prize  your  wurds.'* 
I  uiaiut:iiu  tli;it  ignurance  is  the  ruin  of  .states ;  and  if  this  be  trucy 
tiie  l«*gi.«lator  sluiuld  :<eek  to  iuiplani  in  tlieiu  wisdum.  and  banish 
ignonmce ;  and  the  greatest  ignorauci'  i:*  the  love  of  what  is  known 
ti>  be  evil,  and  the  hatri^l  of  wliat  is  known  to  be  good ;  this  i.«i  the 
\.\>i  an«l  greatest  conflict  of  ple:\surc  and  reason  in  the  soul.  I  say 
the  greatest,  because  afiecting  the  greater  p;u't  of  the  soul.  For  the 
|i.i:«sions  are  in  the  individual  what  the  people  are  in  a  state.  And 
when  they  become  opposed  to  re:ison  or  law,  and  instruction  is  no 
louger  of  any  use  —  that  is  the  last  and  greatest  ignorance  of  states ; 
the  errors  and  faults  of  craftsmen  are  more  venial.  ^*  I  understand 
and  agree."  Li^t  this,  then,  be  our  first  principle :  That  the  citi- 
zim  who  does  not  know  how  to  choose  between  good  and  evil,  must 
not  1ms  intnisted  with  authority  ;  he  m.ay  have  great  quickness  and 
power  of  calculation,  and  many  accomplishments,  and  yet  be  really 
ignorant.  On  tlio  other  hand,  he  who  has  this  knowledge  may  be 
unable  either  to  read  or  write  ;  nevertheless,  he  shall  be  counted 
wise  and  permitted  to  rule.  For  how  can  there  be  even  a  shadow 
of  wisilom  where  there  is  no  harmony  ?  —  wisdom  is  harmony,  and 
tlie  discordant  man  is  the  ruin  of  states  and  households :  let  this  be 
laid  down.  ^'Yery  good."  The  first  claim  of  authority  will  be 
that  of  parents  to  rule  over  their  children ;  the  second,  that  of  the 
noble  to  rule  over  the  ignoble :  thirdly,  the  elder  must  govern  the 
younger;  in  the  fourth  place,  the  slave  must  obey  his  master; 
fifthly,  there  is  the  power  of  the  stronger,  which  is  indeed  a  rule  not 
to  be  disobeyed,  and  which  the  poet  Pindar  declares  to  be  according 
to  nature ;  sixthly,  there  is  the  rule  of  the  wiser,  which  is  also 
according  to  nature,  as  I  must  inform  Pindar,  if  ht*,  does  not  know, 
and  is  the  rule  of  law  over  obedient  subjects.  ^*  Most  true.'*  And 
there  is  a  seventh  kind  of  rule  which  thuh  gods  love,  —  in  this  the 
ruler  is  elected  by  loL 

Now,  turning  to  the  legislator  who  is  fancying  that  his  task  is  to 
be  an  easy  one,  we  playfully  say  to  him :  You  see,  legislator,  the 
many  and  inconsistent  claims  to  authority;    here  is  a  spring  of 
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tmuhlen  wMch  yom  mnit  sliy ;  And  firH  of  iH  jwi  mnrt  Mp  «  to 
consider  how  Um  king*  of  Ai^gof  aoil  Memett^  clttstnijed  that  fluaont 
empire  of  oldeii  tfaBO— did  thef  fbrget  the  mying  of  Haiiod,  that 
-  the  half  It  better  than  the  whole  ?  "  <*  Excenent**  Do  wo  tnp- 
poM  that  the  i*»iioniii€0  of  this  truth  is  less  Hual  to  Ungi  than  to 
nations  Y  ••Probably  the  erll  is  increased  bjr  their  way  of  Ufh.** 
'Die  kinies  of  thoee  days  tranngressed  the  laws  and  Tiolated  their 
iiatlM.  Their  ileeils  did  not  nji^ree  with  their  words,  and  their  Ibllyt 
which  seeroetl  to  theui  wisiloniy  was  the  ruin  of  the  state.  And 
what  ought  the  legislator  to  hare  done  in  order  to  prorent  thb  evil  ? 
'Hie  remeily  is  easy  to  see  now,  but  was  not  easy  to  foiejco  at  the 
time.  '«^Vhat  is  tlie  mnvilr?'*  The  inntitutions  of  Sparta  nuy 
tuach  you,  Megillux.  MThLTevcr  there  is  excess,  whether  the  sail 
has  too  much  wind,  or  the  bmly  too  much  (bod,  or  the  Miml  too 
much  power,  there  is  a  probability  of  a  ilowntiill.  No  man  b  able 
to  n*5ist  the  temptation  of  arliitrary  power.  The  despot  is  ijnlckly 
eomipted.  and  srow:«  hatelVil  to  his  dearest  frienils.  In  ortier  to 
ifuanl  a*4ainst  tliis  evil,  the  God  who  watches  over  Sparta  gave  you 
two  kin<;s  instead  of  one,  that  tliey  mi<rht  balance  and  moderate 
one  anocher ;  and  further  to  lower  tiie  pulse  ot'  your  body  politic^ 
fi<>ine  human  wi^lom,  mingling  with  divine  power,  temperetl  the 
Ktrentrth  and  self  tfuificiencv  of  vouth  with  the  moderation  of  age  in 
the  institution  of  your  senate.  A  third  savior  bridled  your  rising 
and  swelling  power  by  ephors,  whom  he  assimilated  to  olfieers 
e!ecte<l  by  lot :  and  thus  the  kingly  power  was  preserved.  Had  the 
constitution  been  arranged  by  Cresphontes  and  Temenus,  not  even 
the  portion  of  Sparta  would  have  been  preserved ;  for  they  had  no 
|X)litical  experience,  and  were  foolish  enough  to  imagine  that  a 
youthful  spirit  might  be  bound  by  oaths.  Now  that  God  has  in- 
ytinicted  us  in  the  arts  of  legi9lation,  there  is  no  merit  in  seeing  all 
this,  or  in  learning  wisdom  afler  the  event  But  if  the  coming  dan* 
ger  could  have  been  foreseen,  and  the  union  preserved,  then  no 
Persian  or  other  enemy  would  have  dared  to  despise  Hellas ;  and 
indeed  there  was  not  so  much  credit  to  us  in  defeating  the  enemy, 
as  discredit  in  our  disloyalty  to  one  another.  For  of  the  three  cities 
one  only  fought  on  behalf  of  Hellas ;  and  of  the  two  others,  one, 
Argos,  which  in  old  days  had  the  precedence,  refused  to  aid ;  and 
the  other,  Messcnia,  was  actually  at  war  with  her :  and  if  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  Athenians  hail  not  united,  the  Hellenes  would  have 
been  absorbed  in  the  Persian  Empire,  and  mingled  with  the  barba- 
rians. Laying  these  remarks  of  ours  at  the  feet  of  the  legislator,  we 
ask  of  him  what  else  might  have  been  done,  reminding  him  of  what 
we  were  saying  before,  that  a  state  can  only  be  free  and  wise  and 
harmonious  where  there  is  a  balance  of  powers.  There  are  many 
won  Is  by  which  we  express  the  aims  of  the  legislator,  who  is  equally 
desirous  to  promote  temperance,  wisdom,  friendship,  and  the  like ; 
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hat  we  need  not  therefore  be  distarfoed,  for  these  names  have  all  the 
Nune  meantn*^.  ''I  ^hoald  like  to  hear  what  jou  hare  to  say  of 
them.'*  Hear  me,  then.  Tlierc  ;ure  two  mother  rom|s  of  states  — 
one  monanrhv,  and  the  other  democmcv :  the  Pt*r5ians  have  the 
first,  and  the  Athenians  the  secomJ.  Most  other  <;ovemments  are 
mmle  up  of  a  union  of  the  two ;  and  any  <:oo4l  government  must 
include  both  of  them.  Tliera  was  a  time  when  the  Persians  wvre 
more  of  a  constitutional  state  than  thev  now  are :  in  the  ilavs  of 
Cyrus  they  w«fre  freemen  as  well  as  lords  of  others,  and  dieir 
soldiers  were  free  and  e<|uaL,  and  they  used  and  honored  all  the  tal- 
ent which  they  could  find,  and  .50  the  nation  waxed  in  lTee<lom  und 
friemlship  and  communion  of  soul.  But  Cyrus,  though  a  <^at  and 
patriotic  general,  never  troubled  him^If  about  the  education  of  his 
familv,  or  the  onler  of  his  househohl.  He  was  a  soldier  from  his 
roiuh  upward,  ami  let^  his  children  who  were  bom  in  the  purple  to 
be  (Nlucutetl  bv  wunien.  who  honore<l  and  flattered  them,  never 
allowin«r  anv  desire  which  thev  had  to  Ije  tliwartwl  **  A  rare  etlu- 
cation  that !  *'  Yes,  such  au  e<lucation  as  women,  antl  es[)eci2illy 
princesses  who  hail  recently  i^wn  rich,  mii^ht  be  expecte<l  to  give 
in  a  country  where  the  men  were  solely  occupied  with  war  and 
danger.  ^  Likely  enough."  Tlieir  tather  had  possessed  herds  and 
bands  of  men  and  animals,  and  never  considered  that  he  was 
about  to  make  them  over  to  a  race  who  had  been  broug:lit  up  in  a 
very  diflerent  school ;  not  like  the  Persian  mountaineer  who  was 
well  able  to  take  care  of  himself  and  his  own.  lie  never  remem- 
bered that  his  children  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Meilian  fashion, 
under  the  superintendence  of  women  and  eunuchs.  The  conse- 
qiiencie  was  that  the  son  of  Cyrus  slew  his  brother,  and  lost  the 
kingdom  through  his  folly.  Observe,  again,  that  Darius,  who 
restored  the  kingdom,  was  not  bom  a  king,  and  had  not  received  a 
roval  education.  He  was  one  of  the  seven  chiefs,  and  when  he 
came  to  the  throne  he  divided  the  empire  into  seven  provinces,  of 
which  there  remain  traces ;  and  he  made  equal  laws,  and  implanted 
friendship  among  the  people.  Hence  his  subjects  were  greatly 
attached  to  him,  and  cheer^lly  extended  the  borders  of  his  empire. 
Next  followed  Xerxes,  who  had  received  the  same  royal  education 
as  Cambyses ;  and  this  has  been  the  fate  of  nearly  every  succeeding 
sovereign.  We  are  tempted  to  say  to  him,  ^  0  Darius,  how  could 
you  with  all  your  experience  have  made  such  a  mistake  I  **  The 
rain  of  Xerxes  was  not  tate  or  fortune,  but  the  evil  life  which  is 
generally  led  by  the  sons  of  very  rich  and  royal  persons ;  and  this 
is  what  the  legislator  has  seriously  to  consider.  Justly  may  the 
Lacedaemonians  be  praised  for  not  giving  special  honor  to  any 
one  in  a  state  because  he  surpasses  another  in  wealth  any  more 
than  because  ho  surpasses  him  in  swiftness,  strength,  or  beauty. 
**  Explain."     No  one  would  like  to  live  in  the  same  house  with  a 
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verjr  ooonigeoiii  maa  who  had  no  control  over  himself,  nor  with  an 
Mtlsan  who  wm  clover  afe  Ui  profaiiioa»  bitt  a  rogno.  Nor  can  jus- 
tice and  wiic\pm  erer  bo  poparaiod  from  tempcraaoo.  '  Bui  coosid- 
erins;  them  qnalitieii  with  TofeffBOCO  to  the  need  of  honor  aad  dif> 
lienor  which  i*  to  bo  OMl^iied  to  them  la  itatet,  woold  ftm  Hnr,  oa 
the  other  hand,  that  tempenmee  withmit'  the  other  Tirtoe«»  bolaled 
in  the  nonl  of  a  man,  if  worth  aaTtfaing  or  nothing?  **  I  cannot 
tfll.**  That  is  the  bett  answer.  It  would  bo  abionl  to  speak  nf 
temperance  as  belon^^ng  to  the  class  of  honored  or  of  dishonor.4l 
qualities,  because  all  other  things  in  their  rarioas  dassss  nsquire 
temperance  to  be  adtled  to  them ;  having  the  addition*  thof  are 
honored  not  in  proportion  to  that,  but  to  their  own  Tirtne.  And 
ought  not  the  legislator  to  determine  these  classes  ?  **  Certainlr." 
Suppose  then,  as  we  are  playin*;  at  legislation,  that,  without  going 
into  dctiils  wc  make  throe  great  classes  of  them.  **  By  all  means.*' 
^fo!*t  honoRihlt*  are  the  goods  t^  the  sonl,  alwajs  assuming  temper- 
ance as  a  c*on<Iition  of  them ;  mMrondly,  those  of  the  body ;  thiitllyt 
external  possessions.  Any  man  who  inverts  or  adds  to  these  classes 
is  no  friend  to  the  state ;  let  us  maintain  this. 

These  remarks  were  suggesteil  to  me  by  tlie  consideration  of  the 
Persian  kings ;  and  to  them  I  will  now  return.  The  ruin  of  their 
empire  was  caused  by  the  loss  of  freedom  and  the  growth  of  deo- 
potism.  wliich  destroyed  the  good-will  of  the  people,  and  the  dia* 
intcrcstcdness  of  the  government.  Hatred  and  spoliation  took  the 
place  of  friendship ;  the  people  never  fought  lieartily  ibr  their  ma^ 
ters ;  their  countless  myriads  were  useless  on  the  field  of  battlo. 
They  resorted  to  mercenaries  as  their  only  salvation,  and  were  thus 
compelled  by  their  circumstances  to  proclaim  the  stupidest  of  fidso- 
hoods  —  that  all  virtue  is  a  trifle  in  comparison  of  money.  **  Very 
true." 

But  enough  of  the  Persians :  a  different  lesson  is  taught  by  the 
opposite  extreme  of  the  Athenians,  whose  example  shows  that  a 
limited  freedom  is  far  better  than  an  unlimited.  Ancient  Athens, 
at  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  had  such  a  limited  freedom. 
They  were  divided  into  four  classes,  arranged  according  to  a  prop- 
erty census,  and  the  love  of  order  was  their  queen ;  moreover,  the 
fear  of  the  approaching  host  made  them  obedient  and  willing  cit- 
izens. For  ten  years  previously  Darius  had  sent  Datis  and  Arta- 
phemes,  commanding  them  under  pain  of  death  to  subjugate  the 
Eretrians  and  Athenians.  A  report  came  to  Athens  that  all  the 
Eretrians  hail  been  **  netted ;  "  diis  report,  which  may  or  may  not 
have  been  true,  terrifled  the  Athenians,  and  they  sent  all  over 
Hellas  for  assistance.  None,  however,  dared  to  aid  them  with  the 
exception  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  arrivefl  a  day  too  late,  when 
tlie  battle  of  Marathon  hod  been  already  fought.  In  process  of 
time  Xerxes  came  to  the  throne,  and  the  Athenians  heard  of  noth- 
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\n%  but  the  brid^  of  the  Hellespont,  and  the  canal  of  Athot,  and 
Uie  innimierable  ho»t  and  fleet.  They  knew  that  these  were 
intent UhI  to  aven«j;e  tlie  defeat  of  ^Lirathon.  Their  caM  seemed 
desperate,  tor  there  was  no  one  to  help  them;  no  Hellene  was 
likely  to  assijit  them  bv  hind,  and  at  sea  they  were  attacked  by 
more  than  a  thoiuuind  ves^ls;  their  only  hofie,  however  slender, 
was  in  victor}* ;  so  they  relied  upon  themselves  and  upon  the  go<lj<. 
Their  fellowship  in  the  struj;<^le,  ami  the  iullueiiee  of  their  old  con- 
stitution. «nreatly  tended  to  promote  harmony  amou*^  tliem :  Rever- 
ence and  fear  —  that  tear  which  the  coward  never  knows  —  made 
them  fii^ht  for  their  country  and  for  their  country's  shrines  and 
sepulchres.  If  they  liad  not  h:ul  such  a  fe;ir,  they  would  have  been 
dispersed  all  over  tlie  world.  **  Your  wonl:<,  Athenian,  are  worthy 
of  vour  countrv.*'  Yes :  and  vou,  who  liave  inherited  the  virtues 
of  votir  ancestors,  are  wortliv  to  hear  them.  Let  me  ask  vou  to 
take  the  moral  of  mv  uiie.  Tlie  Pen<ijins  h:ive  lost  their  libertv 
in  absolute  slavery,  and  wu  in  :il)solnte  freedom.  In  ancient  times, 
the  Athenian  people  were  uot  the  nuuters,  but  the  servants  of  the 
laws.  ^  Of  what  laws  ?  '*  In  the  first  phice,  there  were  laws 
about  music,  and  the  music  was  of  various  kintls:  there  w:is  one 
kintl  which  consisted  of  hymns,  another  of  lamentations ;  there  was 
als4j  ilie  paean  and  the  dithyramb,  each  of  them  having  their  own 
laws  (ft'u/Aoi)  or  strains,  as  they  were  termed.  The  regulation  of 
such  matters  was  not  left  to  the  whistling  and  clapping  of  a  taste- 
leats  crowd ;  there  was  silence  while  the  judges  decided,  and  the 
y«>im*;er  part  of  the  audience  were  kept  in  order  by  raps  of  a  stick. 
But  after  a  while  there  arose  a  new  race  of  poets,  men  of  genius 
cert;iiniy,  however  careless  of  musical  truth  and  propriety,  who 
made  pleasure  the  only  criterion  of  excellence.  That  was  a  test 
wliich  the  spectators  could  apply  for  themselves ;  the  whole  audi- 
e  ice  insteail  of  being  mute  Ixx^ame  vociferous,  and  a  theatrocracy 
tiiok  the  place  of  an  aristocracy.  Could  the  judges  have  been 
free,  there  would  have  been  no  great  harm  done ;  a  musical  democ- 
racy would  have  been  well  enough,  but  conceit  was  our  ruin. 
Everybody  knew  everything,  and  was  ready  to  say  anything ;  the 
age  of  reverence  was  gone,  and  the  age  of  irreverence  and  licen- 
tiousness succeeded.  '^  Most  true.''  And  with  this  freedom  came 
dij$obeilience  to  rulers,  parents,  elders ;  in  the  latter  days,  to  the 
law  also ;  and  at  the  very  end,  as  at  the  beginning,  there  rote  up 
men  like  Titans,  who  had  no  regard  for  the  gods  or  for  oaths ;  and 
the  evils  of  the  human  race  seemed  as  if  thev  would  never  cease. 
Whither  are  we  running  away?  Once  more  we  must  pull  up, 
leMt  our  horse^  no  longer  obeying  the  bridle,  should,  as  the  proverb 
says,  |)rove  an  ass,  and  we  tall  otf  by  the  way.  '*  Grood."  Our 
purpose  in  what  we  have  been  saying,  is  to  show  that  the  legislator 
ought  to  aim  at  securing  for  a  state  three  things  —  freedom,  friend- 
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■lup,wMmt.  •Aatn."  lad  wadnM  two  lUtCxY^^fltf  A^ 
typ«  of  ftBiigw.  aod  Am  otlMr  of  Jmrnrtliu  ;  and  ve  shoiro.l  that 
Ibrir  Ugfaait  p^n— »!■  of  ftiMMtM  BOftiriiiiiJ  «itb  the  i^vaie^t  mol- 
emtion  of  tfatir  mcpoBdrtt  fata*  of  gufMiUieiit.  In  .1  simil:ir  spirit 
w«  (poka  of  the  Duri>a  «tp»iBtfa«,  MMI  «f  chu  lettlumunt  in  iha 
plkina  of  Tnif ;  aad  of  ■b^b,  aad  wfaMt'aftl  ut'  all  that  piv«>tli>il. 

Awl  now,  hH  all  thb  iHmiw^b  hmm  of  any  use  ?  ■■  Stran^r. 
I  c:tn  Mawv  Am  nuaWtoa;  br  bf  %.  lini^Lir  coinciileoce  iha 
CrutMM  an  about  to  ■awl  ont  a  eobaj.  Ami  tlie  gettlemiint  of 
thU  coloa;  kaa  baaa  goiialuad  to  Aa  Ciwihwai  lAa  hn«  ajH 
pnniMl  tM  aaiaMlwtoaw^  of  «riu«  I  aai  oaa,  ta  gM  Uwa  M  tfca 
eoiuniau.  Lat  mm  hofiov  fttoM  70a  wbat  aaf  faa  advaatagMNi  to 
the  in&at  eonMMi^."  I  Bka  job-  pwpMal^  aad  I  plaaa  atjrialf 
at  your  nrrioa.    "  Vaty  (nod." 

Book.  IT.  And  bow  what  la  tUa  Otfl  I  do  aot  aak  what 
M  iir  U  to  ba  tlM  atuna  of  the  plaea ;  for  a  riw  or  mmm  loaal  doltf 
will  lUttanaiM  that,  Bm  I  what  to  btow  what  dw  litBaliaB  ii, 
whether  moritine  or  laload.  ""Die  new  city.  Stranger,  U  aboat 
ulevea  milM  frata  the  ■sa."  Ar«  there  jjood  barbon?  "Eaci^ 
lent."  And  U  the  •nrrooDding  coantiy  lelf-MpponiDg  ?  **  Al- 
uu»l"  Any  ndghborinj;  atatei?  "No;  and  that  U  ^  reaaoa 
for  choonag  the  place,  which  haa  been  deaerted  from  time  imme- 
looriaL"  And  ii  there  a  &ir  proportion  of  Iiill  and  plain  and  wood  ? 
«  Like  the  rest  of  Crete  in  that,  more  hilt  than  plain."  Then 
(here  ia  wnM  hope  for  joor  dtixans ;  had  the  coantry  beea  at 
once  RiaTitiDM),  and  also  dependent  for  fnpport  on  other  coantriei, 
It  more  than  hmnaa  power  would  have  been  leqniied  to  pre- 
■erve  you  from  corruption.  Ihe  dtttaoce  of  eleven  miles  ii  not 
enoa^h,  but  li  better  then  nothing ;  and  I  mnst  be  MUuGed.  Tar 
the  sea,  althongfa  an  agreeable  la  a  dangerooa  eompanion,  and  a 
highway  of  sbsnge  morala  and  manners,  ai  well  aa  t£  commerce. 
But  B8  the  eonntry  Is  moderately  fertile  there  will  be  no  great 
exporU  or  imports,  or  retumi  of  gold  and  silver,  which  are  the 
ruin  of  states.  Is  there  timber  for  ahip-boilding ?  "There  t(  tu> 
laruh  or  fir,  and  not  mnch  cypress;  and  very  little  pine  or  plane- 
wood  for  the  interior  of  ships."  That  is  good.  "Why?"  Be- 
cause the  city  will  be  unable  to  imitate  the  bad  ways  of  her  ene- 
mies. '■  What  ia  the  bearing  of  that  remark  7  "  To  explain  my 
meaning,  I  would  nik  you  just  to  remember  what  I  said  about  the 
Cretan  laws,  which,  .is  you  and  I  ngreod.  had  an  eye  to  war  only; 
and  I  maintained  that  they  onght  to  have  included  :dl  virtue. 
And  I  hope  that  you  in  your  turn  will  retaliate  upon  me  if  I  ara 
fiilse  to  my  own  principle-  For  I  consider  that  the  lawgiver  should 
go  straight  to  the  mark  of  virtue  and  justice,  and  disre-^^anl  wealth 
and  every  other  gooil  when  separated  from  tirtue.     What  further 
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I  mean,  when  I  opeak  of  the  imitation  of  enemies,  I  will  illustrate 
bv  till*  old  utonr  of  Minos,  which  hap{)ene<l  so  long  a^  tliat  our 
Cretan  frieml  will  not  be  ofToniied  at  the  allusion.  Minos,  who 
was  a  gn*at  sea  kin*;,  imposed  upon  the  Athenians  a  cmel  tribute, 
ffir  in  tho!«e  days  they  were  not  a  maritime  power ;  they  had  no 
tirolier  for  .«hip-l>uildin<^,  and  therefore  they  conid  not  *'  imitate  their 
en«-mi«^ :  ind  they  would  have  lost  many  times  over  the  lives 
which  thev  devoteil  to  the  tribute  lietbre  thev  could  have  turne«l 
soldiers  into  sailors.  Moreover,  the  art  of  naval  warfare  is  not 
very  prai:«worthy ;  men  i*hiNdd  not  be  tau^^ht  to  run  away,  or 
allowc<l  to  dnip  their  anns ;  IkuI  cuntoins  ouiflit  not  to  be  ^Idetl 
with  fine  wopIs.  And  retreat  is  always  bad,  as  we  are  tau«;ht  in 
HtMner.  when  he  intnxhices  Odv^stniM,  scttiu*/  forth  to  Atfaniemnon 
the  dan'jer  of  .Hhip<4  beiiii;  at  hand  when  soldiers  are  disposiMl  to 
tlv.  An  annv  of  Hon}(  tnuniMl  in  surli  wavs  would  Hv  hi*forc  a 
henl  of  ileer.  Further,  the  rewanl.-*  of  valor  have  to  Iks  distributcil 
amoii'^  pilots  and  onrtuicn :  and  tlii.<(  is  the  ruin  of  (Personal  coumire. 
^  Still  in  Crete  we  sav  that  the  Ixittle  of  Salamis  was  the  salvation 
of  Hellas.**  And  that  is  the  prevailin<^  opinion.  But  I  and  Me- 
gillik*  say  that  the  battle  of  Marathon  begiin  the  deliverance,  which 
the  battle  of  Plataea  completed ;  and  that  these  battles  made  men 
better,  whereas  the  battles  of  Salamis  and  Artemisium  made  them 
no  better.  And  we  further  atRrm  that  not  the  mere  continuance 
of  existence  is  the  great  political  good  of  individuals  or  states,  but 
the  continuance  of  the  best  existence.  **  Certainly."  Let  us  then 
endeavor  to  follow  this  principle  in  colonization  and  legislation. 

And  first,  let  me  ask  you  who  are  to  be  the  colonists  ?  I^Iay  any 
one  come  from  any  city  of  Crete  which  is  overpeopled  ?  For  you 
would  surelv  not  send  a  seneral  invitation  to  all  Hellas.  Yet  I 
observe  that  in  Crete  there  are  people  who  come  from  Ar^os  and 
Aegina  and  other  places.  **  Our  expedition  is  drawn  from  all  Crete, 
and  we  invite  Peloponnesians  of  Argos  to  join  As  you  observe, 
there  are  Argives  among  the  Cretitns ;  for  example,  the  Gort>'nians, 
who  are  the  best  of  them,  have  come  from  Grortys  in  Peloponnesus." 

Colonization  is  in  some  ways  easier  when  the  colony  is  drawn 
from  one  country,  and  goes  out  in  a  swarm  like  bees,  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  population,  or  faction,  or  war.  There  is  an  advantage 
in  this  mode  of  procedure,  and  also  there  are  disadvantages.  The 
advantage  is,  that  the  new  colonists  have  a  common  language  and 
laws,  aad  a  spirit  of  friendship  diffused  among  them.  But  then  again, 
they  are  less  willing  to  obey  the  hand  of  the  legislator ;  they  are 
too  foml  of  the  laws  and  customs  which  have  been  the  niin  of  them 
at  home.  A  mixed  multitude  is  more  tract<'vhle,  although  there  is  a 
ditKculty  in  making  them  pull  together.  Tliere  is  nothing,  however, 
which  perfects  the  virtues  of  men  like  legislation  and  colonization. 
And  yet  I  have  a  word  to  say  on  the  other  ride,  which  nmy  seem 
to  be  depreciatory  of  legislators.     **  What  is  that  ?  " 
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tnnue  eirgmif  ew.  ite  kad  of  th«  liallilui  b  adQ  Mfrfni. 

-  Mom  trm."  AH  anba  wmU  pvqr  te  eartilM  *imMam  Mdw 
which  to  anniM  dMir  art.  ••Ofmialj.''  Art  AaligJilHT  wariJ 
•lothetMM?  "IhriterctbuhawoNliL''  Cuwc^  la|i*Uur.  kt  v 
■■nr  to  him.  aad  what  an  the  caadUooa  wUeh  yoa  woaM  ha««? 
Muill  m  pas  dM  coBtUiioB*  into  hia  moMh  f     **  Yea."     Ha  «BI  aajr, 

iimnt  na  a  titj  which  is  la  tha  pa ioa  ot  m  tjrtmt ;  ami  lat  Aa 

trnint  b«  jMo^  tfaoai^htfhl,  bMchabhi,  couragaoaa,  uagnaaiBoiu; 
anil  let  biiB  haro  tha  urown  aad  coodilion  of  all  virtue,  which  it 
temperance  —  not  pruiIeDce,  but  (hat  natursl  tempeTsuce  wliiuh  ii 
tba  •pft  of  chiUlivii  and  animaU,  and  it  hardly  reckoned  among  gooda 

—  with  thit  he  mn«t  be  endowed,  if  the  nata  ia  ta  acqnire  the  Ibrm 
Diost  comluciva  to  happineM  id  the  ipeadieat  aaaiwr.  And  I  mnat 
add  one  other  qoaltt}'  to  the  tyraat'i  virtoea :  ha  anat  he  ibrtvnnta, 
and  Ilia  good  fiwtnne  miut  cooaiat  in  hii  being  the  ecMtemporarr  of 
a  fCreat  legitlator.  When  the  Ood  hat  done  thii,  ha  baa  done  the 
belt  vhich  ha  can  for  a  itate ;  not  lo  well  if  he  baa  given  ihem  two 
legitlatori  intteail  of  one,  and  let*  and  let*  well  if  be  faai  given  titem 
a  great  many.  An  onleriy  tyrannj'  moat  eaiiljr  panci  into  the  per~ 
fact  ttate ;  in  the  teoond  degne,  a  mooaRshy ;  in  the  third  def|;n)e^ 
democracy ;  an  oUgarchj  ia  wont  of  all.  "  I  do  not  andantand.** 
I  «appoae  that  jroa  have  never  Men  a  eitjr  whkh  ia  anhject  to  a 
tyranny?  "  And  I  have  no  deure  to  tee  one."  Too  would  have 
toen  what  I  am  describing,  if  yon  ever  had.  llw  tyrant  can  apeed- 
ily  change  the  manner*  <^  a  atata,  and  affix  the  atamp  of  praiae  or 
blame  on  any  action  whiiJi  he  pleaaea ;  fbr  the  citiieni  are  eager  to 
follow  the  example  which  he  letii  them.  And  thii  ii  the  qoickett 
way  of  making  changet;  bat  there  it  a  counterbalancing  difficulty. 
"  What  is  that?  "  The  difficulty  if  to  find  the  divine  love  at  Um- 
[wrance  and  joitice  exinting  in  any  powerful  forma  of  govemmi-Dt, 
wliuther  in  a  munnrchy  or  oligarchy  of  birth  or  of  wealth.  Nealor 
livinl  in  the  times  of  Troy,  but  there  is  no  one  lilce  him  now.  If 
there  ia,  baa  been,  or  ever  »hall  be  again,  such  a  one  among  us, 
bleated  U  be,  and  blessed  are  they  who  listen  lo  hi*  wocdi.  And 
cilia  may  be  saidrf  power  in  general;  where  power  and  witdon  and 
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tiMnpennce  ineelt  there  there  are  the  bett  laws  and  consi  ii  ion.  I 
am  endeavoring  to  vhow  you  how  easj  under  the  conditions  i>op- 
|K>«cfl.  an. I  how  dtffieult  iimier  any  other,  it  the  ttsk  at'  i;ivin«;  a  city 
i^oo-l  laws.  **  How  do  voa  mean  ?  "  We  shall  .«ec,  if  we  xrv  the 
tpxperiment  of  jd^ini;  a  constitution  to  our  new  state,  which  will  be 
an  excellent  nniii(«nu*nt  for  oiur  second  childh<)0«l.  **  Proceed. 
What  constitution  jihall  we  <nve  —  d(*morracv,  oliirarebv,  or  aristoc* 
racy  ?  **  To  which  ot*  thems  classes,  Me<pllus,  do  you  refer  your  own 
state  ?  **  The  Spartan  constitution  seems  to  me  to  contain  all  these 
elements ;  our  state  is  a  denuicracv  and  aL«o  an  ari.<tocracv ;  the 
power  of  the  Ephors  is  tyrannical,  and  wo  have  an  ancient  mon- 
archy.** •*  And  the  same/'  adds  Cleinias,  **  may  be  saitl  of  Crete.** 
Tlie  reaiion  is  that  you  h.ivc  polities,  but  other  states  are  mere  a'^prrc- 
gations  of  citix^ns,  which  are  named  al\er  their  .several  ndtn'z  pow- 
ers; whore:i»  a  jttate,  if  an  **oeracy"  at  all.  should  lie  <*alle«l  a 
theocracy.  A  tale  of  old  will  explain  my  meanin*/.  In  tlu*  prime- 
val worhl  there  is  a  traiUtion  of  a  <;oItlen  aire,  in  which  all  things 
were  icpontaneous  and  abundant.  Cronos,  the  lord  of  the  world, 
knew  that  man  was  not  able  to  endure  the  temptations  of  power, 
and  therefore  he  appointe<l  demons  or  demi-<:ods,  who  are  of  a  itupc- 
rior  race,  to  have  dominion  over  him.  as  he  has  dominion  over  the 
animals.  They  took  care  of  us  with  <p\'at  ease  and  pleasure  to 
themselves,  and  no  less  to  us ;  and  the  tradition  says  that  only  when 
God,  and  not  man.  is  the  ruler,  can  the  human  race  cease  fh>m  ill. 
This  was  the  way  of  human  life  under  Cronos,  which  should  be  imi- 
tated by  us  as  far  as  the  principle  of  immortality  dwells  in  us,  and 
is  imitated  by  us  when  we  live  according  to  law  and  the  dictates  of 
ri^t  reason.  But  in  an  oiii^archy  or  flemocracy,  when  the  govern- 
ing principle  is  athirst  for  pleasure,  there  is  no  possibility  of  salva- 
tion. The  laws  are  tnimpled  under  foot.  Are  there  not  often  said 
to  be  as  many  forms  of  laws  as  there  are  governments,  and  that 
they  have  no  concern  either  with  any  virtue  or  with  all  virtue,  but 
are  relative  to  the  state  in  which  you  live  ?  Which  is  as  much  as 
to  say  that  ^  might  makes  right."  '*  What  do  you  mean  ?  '*  I  mean 
that  governments  make  their  own  laws,  and  that  every  government 
regards  first  of  all  the  law  of  self-preservation.  ^  Very  true.*'  And 
he  who  transgresses  this  law  is  regarded  as  an  evil-doer,  and  pun- 
ished accordingly.  **  Naturally."  These  were  the  evils  which  we 
were  discussing  when  we  said  that  parents  should  rule  their  children, 
the  elder  the  youu'jer,  the  noble  the  •  ijnioble ;  and  there  were  other 
principles  of  government,  including  "  the  law  justifying  violence  "  of 
Pintlar.  To  which  of  them  is  uur  state  to  be  intrusted  ?  For  many 
a  government  is  only  a  victorious  faction  which  has  a  monopoly  of 
power,  and  refuses  any  share  in  the  government  to  the  conquered, 
l«.-st  when  they  return  to  power  they  should  remember  their  wrongs. 
Such  govenimentt  are  not  poUtiet,  hot  parties ;  nor  are  any  laws 
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gnml  which  are  miwlc  in  thu  bedrest  of  pnrlicniar  elawes  onlj,  ud 
not  of  tho  whole.  Anil  in  oar  state  I  mean  lo  prolciC  nnniiut  mnk- 
in--  :>nf  ni:tii  a  ruler  bMause  he  is  rich,  or  stmn^,  or  noblo.  But  ha 
wliu  ii  thi!  mo!'t  obiiliont  to  the  l-iw!!,  an<1  who  wins  the  ▼k'tonr  of 
obiilii'ncc,  rhall  lie  the  miniotcr  or  serrant  of  them  aecoitlitic  to  tha 
Ji'Zlve  if  hi*  obeilience.  \Y1ien  [  c:ill  the  ruJer  the  lervant  or  min- 
iiiter  nf  tha  law,  tliis  u  not  a  mere  pnrailox,  but  I  nuMn  lo  saj  that 
upon  the  willinirness  to  obey  ihe  law  the  *i-ry  v\i9t«nce  of  the  »tMe 
di-pi'iiils.  "Truly,  Stranger,  you  ha»o  a  ki>en  Tision."  Wliy,  ye«} 
evi-ry  nian  when  he  It  old  hni  hU  intellectual  vi^n  most  keen. 
AikI  now  shall  we  call  in  oar  colonints  anil  make  a  rpvccb  to  tln-in  ? 
Frii-mls.  wo  fAf  to  tbem.  God  liolrU  in  bin  h:iuil  thu  bL-ginnin-',  iniit- 
dlis  and  end  of  all  thintia.  and  ha  moTe*  in  a  iitnilnht  line  towonli 
thu  .iGcomplinhmcnt  of  his  will.  Ju!<iiee  alwayi  Ihllow*  hitn,  and 
ptini>ho»  ihMS  who  fall  jhort  of  his  Inwj.  Hu  who  woitW  he  happy 
in  iihi-ilienc  lo  him:  but  he  wlui  in  lifteit  up  with  priilBf,tf 
or  lionor.  or  b^uiTv,  i*  roon  dt-mrted  by  Goii,  and.  b  ' 
be  take*  lo  him  others  who  are  like  himMlf,  and  diu 

wild  conliuion.     But  in  a  short  finiu  he  is  utli-rly  deslro,  .  _. 

£unily  and  city  with  him.  Wberefbre,  seeing  thew  tbinga,  wlitt 
ou'jht  we  to  do  or  think  ?  "  Erery  man  ou^t  to  fellow  God." 
Tliere  is  an  old  saying,  that  like  agnies  with  like,  aod  God  i«  the 
measure  of  all  things  in  a  sense  far  higher  tban  any  moo.  Tboee 
who  would  be  dear  to  him  moM  be  like  him,  and  the  temperate 
man  is  the  fliend  of  God  becausa  he  is  like  him,  and  the  intcmpei^ 
ate  maa  is  not  hi*  fnend  beouue  he  is  not  like  Iudi.  And  the  in- 
ference i^  that  the  best  of  all  tidngs  Ibr  a  good  man  is  to  pray  and 
sacritiec  to  the  gods ;  bat  the  bad  man  ho*  a  polluted  eoni,  and  fimn 
one  who  is  polluted  neither  a  good  man  nor  God  is  right  in  receiT- 
ing  gifts.  And  tbeiefbre  the  atdioly  waste  their  service  upon  the 
gods,  but  the  good  ore  accepted  of  them.  I  lure  told  you  the  marit 
at  which  we  ought  to  aim.  Tod  will  say,  how  7  and  with  what 
weapons  ?  In  the  first  place  we  atfinn,  diat  after  the  Olympuui 
gods  and  the  gods  of  the  state,  honor  should  be  giren  to  the  gods 
below,  and  U>  them  should  be  offered  everything  in  even  nnmben ; 
while  the  auspicious  odd  numtien  are  reserved  for  the  gods  above. 
Next  to  the  gods,  demi-gods  or  tpirita  must  be  honored,  and  after 
them  heroes,  who  will  have  their  seats  of  local  worship  and  their 
ritual  according  to  law.  Further,  the  honor  due  to  parents  should 
not  be  forgotten ;  all  that  childten  have  b  derived  &om  ihem,  and 
they  owe  to  them  a  debt  of  nnrture.  They  should  hold  their  peace 
beltir«  them,  and  abstain  religiously  Irom  unbecoming  words ;  for 
there  Is  an  avenging  angel  wbo  bears  tliem  when  they  are  angry,  and 
the  child  should  consider  that  the  parent  to  whom  he  owes  life  has 
a  right  to  be  angry  with  him.  Aiier  their  death  let  them  have  se- 
pultdiral  rites  aoeortling  to  their  wealth  and  rank ;  ■•  they  did  to 
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their  fathers,  so  let  us  do  to  them ;  and  there  shall  be  an  annual 
commemoration  of  them.  He  does  best  who  preserves  their  memor}' 
without  incurring  any  very  great  expense.  Living  on  this  wi!»e,  we 
shall  be  accepte«l  of  the  gods,  and  9hail  pass  our  days  in  goo<l  hope. 
Hic  law  will  determine  all  our  various  duties  towards  relatives  and 
friends  and  other  citizens,  and  the  whole  state  will  Im;  hnppy  and 
proeperoiis.  If  the  legislator  wotdd  per^ua«le  :iB  well  as  commanil, 
he  will  atld  prefaces  to  his  laws  which  will  pre<ii!<posu  our  citizens 
to  virtue.  **  Let  us  hear."  I  want  them  to  be  in  the  ri<;ht  frame 
of  mind  when  the  legislator  speaks  to  them.  Even  a  little  accum- 
plished  in  the  way  of  gaining  the  heart  of  man  is  of  great  value. 
For  there  are  not  many  men  who  desire  to  be  made  good  by 
the  speediest  means.  Most  of  them  prove  the  sayin<;  of  Ilesiod : 
^  Long  and  steep  is  the  first  half  of  the  way  to  virtue,  but  when  you 
have  n»aclie<l  the  top  the  other  half  is  easy/*  **  Those  are  excellent 
wonl*."  Yes,  certainlv ;  but  will  vou  allow  me  to  tell  von  the  elfect 
which  the  preceiling  «lisi*ourse  has  had  upon  me?  I  will  express 
my  meaning  in  an  address  to  the  lawgiver :  0  lawgiver,  if  you  know 
what  vou  ought  to  clo  and  sav,  vou  can  surelv  U*ll  us — and  were  not 
you  just  now  saying  that  the  poet  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  do 
what  he  likes  ?  And  tlie  poet  may  retort,  that  when  he  sits  down  on 
the  tripod  of  the  Muses  he  is  not  in  his  right  mind,  and  that  being  a 
mere  imitator  he  may  be  allowed  to  say  two  opposite  things,  and 
cannot  tell  which  of  them  is  true.  But  this  license  cannot  be  allowed 
to  the  lawgiver.  For  example,  let  us  suppose  that  there  arc  three 
kinds  of  funerals ;  one  of  them  is  excessive,  another  mean,  a  third 
moderate,  and  you  say  that  the  last  is  always  to  be  approved.  Now, 
if  I  had  to  describe  in  verse  the  funeral  rites  of  some  wealthy  dame, 
I  should  bury  her  in  splendor ;  a  poor  man  would  approve  a  funeral 
of  the  meaner  sort,  and  a  man  of  the  middle  class  would  find  a  mod- 
erate funeral  suited  to  his  resources.  But  you,  as  legislator,  would 
hare  to  determine  the  meaning  of  the  words  excessive,  mean,  moder- 
ate. *'  Very  true."  And  is  our  lawgiver  to  have  no  preamble  or 
interpretation  of  his  laws,  never  offering  a  word  of  advice  to  his 
tabjects,  after  the  manner  of  some  doctors  ?  For  are  there  not  two 
kinds  of  doctors  ?  the  one  gentle  and  the  other  rough,  doctors  and 
doctors'  assistants,  freemen  who  learn  themselves  and  teach  their 
slaves,  and  slaves  who  learn  medicine  at  the  bidding  of  their  mas- 
ters ?  "Of  course  there  are."  And  did  you  ever  observe  that  the 
gentlemen  doctors  practice  upon  freemen,  and  that  slaves  confine 
themselves  to  slaves  ?  The  latter  go  about  the  country  and  wait 
for  the  slaves  at  the  dispensaries.  None  of  them  holds  any  parley 
with  his  patients  about  their  diseases  or  the  remedies  of  them  ; 
they  practice  by  the  rule  of  thumb,  and  give  their  decrees,  as  if 
they  knew  all  about  the  disorder,  in  a  very  arbitrary  manner. 
When   they  hare  doctored  one  patient  they  run  off  to   another, 
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r  «f  tha  «M«  tf  hb  risk  dmn 
who  pneAemom  Itwtmm,  has  a  vaty  dftnM  «tda  «f  pMMl^ 
la».  H*  talM  mumI  witk  Ui  pMint  a^  lana  Am  Unw  Mi 
mrer  •Ion  aaytUag  nuU  haltta  pamMlad  Un  Mfwbat  ka  k  d^ff. 
H«  tnwii  tD  in&wBN  ratW  Una  fina.  Kmr  b  sat  iha  «■  w 
boUuMtAoda  fiwbattar  dwB  tha  MMof  ahkrakMT  AmI  faa* 
together  nny  ba  aJraalagiinaily  tttfUojwd  bj-  a 

Wo  maj-  Uloatnta  oar  propoaad  vajrof  laiNaiHim,  by  m 
Tht)  Uwi  rafauing  to  niMiMsa  an  tba  *-^-*-ii  af  m  MMa^  aai  vU 
Uivrvfon  ba  the  bat  far  iw  t»  fa«gln  wliL  IIm  rimpfa  law  wualil 
be  aa  Iblbnn:  A  ohm  AaU  taanr  bataraan  iha  a(M  «t  •kfa^'  a^ 
thirt>-fiTe;  If  bu  ilo  not,  be  1^01  pi^  •  Sm  and  ^01  baa  lb  i^flrta 
of  L-itisviubi|i.  The  iloMbla  law  voaid  aib)  tfaa  raaan  af  lUa: 
FonumuL-b  aa  man  daNn*  iaiaorttUtrt  *hiiA  ba  aoaiw  bj  lb* 
prucKaikn  of  ebililren,  nana  *boaU  ilupriTa  hJMii  If  of  ib  iters 
in  Ma  guuiL  Hu  wlto  obuva  tbe  Uw  U  blaneluN,  bat  ha  wfaa  <)l^ 
ub«v-a  iBiut  not  bo  »  gniptsr  hy  hia  crlifaac7 ;  Bad  thenfim  ba  (hall 
pnj'  a  linB,  and  nball  not  ba  allowi-d  to  nx-eive  honor  (hm  tbe  yvnaff, 
Tiut  u  nn  example  of  what  I  caU  the  iluubl«  taw,  wbuii  maj  anAbla 
lit  to  judge  how  far  the  aildi&m  of  penauion  to  tbreau  it  dtMtabhw 
**  EiacedaemonLins  in  geneml,  Strsngcr,  are  in  &Tor  of  breritj' ;  n 
thlt  case,  bowBTer,  I  prefbr  Itstigth.  But  CleiniM  ii  the  rati  law- 
giver, and  therelbre  I  tbinic  that  ha  ibould  ba  Gnt  oooiulted." 
"Thank  you,  Megillui."  Whether  wikxIi  an  to  be  maar  or  &w, 
ia  a  fboliah  queitioD :  the  be*t  and  not  tha  tborteit  bnaa  are 
always  to  be  Approved.  And  no  It^islatM-  has  ever  thought  of  tba 
advantage  whivb  be  might  derive  from  tlie  Kiuplojmient  of  the  two 
foun.'ei  of  power,  which  answer  to  the  two  sorts  of  docton,  penoa- 
•ioD  as  well  as  fonie.  And  I  have  sometbing  ulse  to  sajr  about  the 
matter.  "  What  is  lliat  7  "  A  stnuge  thoi^ht  arises  in  my  mind. 
Here  have  we  been  from  the  early  dawn  until  noon,  discouniog 
about  laws,  and  all  which  we  have  been  sayii^  is  only  tha  pieainbto 
of  (hem.  I  tell  you  this,  because  I  want  you  to  observe  that  soaga 
and  strains  have  all  of  them  preludes,  but  that  laws,  thoogh  called 
by  the  same  name  (ko^im),  have  never  any  prelode.  Now  I  am 
disposed  to  give  prelmlea  to  laws,  dividing  them  into  two  pacta  — 
onu  uontaining  the  despotic  command,  which  I  described  under  tbe 
imnge  of  the  slave  doctor  —  the  other  the  persuasive  part,  which  I 
term  the  preamble.  The  l^jislator  should  give  preludes  or  pream* 
bles  to  his  likws.  "  That  shall  bu  the  way  in  my  colony."  I  ani 
glad  that  you  agree  with  nie;  the  law  shoiilrl  be  clearly  explained 
at  the  ]>eginnin<{.  Of  t-ourse  uU  Inwa  lui^iit  have,  but  will  not 
e(|ii:dly  require  a  preamble ;  this  must  be  lell  lo  the  lawgivrr,  aa 
the  preamble  of  a  strain  or  speech  Is  left  to  the  orator  or  uusIci»Q. 
"  Most  Irtie :  and  now,  without  furtber  delay,  let  ua  make  a  second 
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ami  better  beginning  with  the  preambles  of  the  laws,  nntil  the  whole 
it  coiupUrted.**  Our  first  preamble  shall  relate  to  the  gods,  and 
there  shall  be  aoother  relating  to  parents*  both  when  living  and 
at\er  death  — of  thoM  subjects  we  luive  already  spoken  in  part. 
Allerwanis  we  will  proceeil  to  conisider  persons  —  their  souls,  and 
boiliesy  and  properties,  —  their  serious  occupations  and  their  amuse- 
ments ;  io  all  the  particulars  of  which  the  teacher  should  as  far  as 
possible  instruct  his  hearers. 

The  first  wonl  of  the  Laws  somewhat  abruptly  introduces  the 
thought  which  is  present  to  the  mind  of  Plato  throughout  the  work, 
namely,  that  Law  is  of  divine  oris^iiu  In  the  won  Is  of  a  grc:it 
English  writer,  —  **  Her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the 
harmony  of  the  world.**  Thou<rh  the  psirticul.ir  laws  of  Sparta 
anil  Crete  ha«l  a  narrow  and  imperfect  aim,  this  is  not  true  of 
divine  law5,  wliicli  are  base<l  upon  the  principles  of  human  nature, 
:uid  nt)t  frauie<l  to  meet  the  exi^^encies  ot*  the  moment.  Yet  we 
may  oliserve  two  inconsistencies  in  Plato*s  treatment  of  the  subject: 
fir»t,  a  les:H$r  one,  inasmuch  as  he  does  not  clearly  dij>tin<ruish  the 
Cretan  and  Spartan  laws,  of  which  tlie  exclusive  aim  is  war,  from 
those  other  laws  of  Zeus  and  A|)ollo  which  are  said  to  be  divine, 
aail  to  comprehend  all  virtue.  Secondly,  we  may  retort  on  him  his 
own  complaint  against  Sparta  and  Crete,  that  he  has  himself  };iven 
us  a  code  of  laws,  which  for  the  most  part  have  a  military  charac- 
ter; and  that  we  cannot  point  ^*to  obvious  examples  of  similar  in- 
stitutions which  are  concerned  with  pleasure."  The  military  spirit 
which  is  condemned  by  him  in  the  beginning  of  the  Laws,  seems  to 
reappear  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  books. 

'l*he  mention  of  Minos  the  great  lawgiver,  and  of  Rhadamanthus 
the  righteous  administrator  of  the  law,  suggest  the  two  divisions  of 
the  laws  into  enactments  and  appointments  of  officers  (cp.  VI.  751). 
The  legislator  and  the  judge  stand  side  by  side,  and  their  functions 
cannot  be  wholly  distinguished.  For  the  judge  is  in  some  sort  a 
legislator,  at  any  rate  in  small  matters  (cp.  pp.  875,  876)  ;  and  his 
decisions  growing  into  precedents,  must  determine  the  innumerable 
details  wbich  arise  out  of  the  condict  of  circumstances.  These  are 
wliat  Plato  proposes  to  leave  to  a  younger  generation  of  legislators. 
The  action  of  courts  of  law  in  making  law  seems  to  have  escaped 
liiiu,  probably  because  the  Athenian  law  courts  were  popular  assem- 
Mies;  and,  except  in  this  mythical  form,  he  can  hanlly  be  said  to 
have  had  before  his  eyes  the  ideal  of  a  judge.  In  readin«x  the 
Laws  of  Plato,  or  any  other  ancient  writing  about  laws,  wo  should 
consider  how  gradual  the  process  is  by  which  not  only  a  legal  sys- 
tem, but  the  administration  of  a  court  of  law,  becomes  perfected. 

There  are  other  subjects  on  which  Plato  breaks  ground,  as  hia 
nuoner  i%  in  the  fint  book.    First,  he  gives  a  sketch  of  the  subject 
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sT  Iwrs;  ilwy  are  to  eompr«heniI  the  whole  of  human  life,  from 
lafacMiy  to  r^fc,  and  from  birth  to  denlh.  although  the  propoaul  plan 
la  Bw  from  beini;  reRularly  executed  in  tho  hooka  >blch  fblbw, 
partly  oirini;  to  the  necessity  of  iIuicrihiD^  the  convtiiuiian  w  well 
aa  the  Uwi  of  his  new  colooji'.  Seeondlv,  he  touchea  on  the  poirer 
of  ransie.  which  tnnv  excrciw  *o  ^jvaX  ^in  inlluence  on  the  ch^^neter 
of  own  tbr  jond  or  eiil ;  ha  refers  especially  to  the  jreul  odenK* — 
on  which  he  .-ilterwards  ililiitca  M  luii<ph,  and  which  he  has  alreiuly 
comlumiicit  in  llie  Kupulilic  —  of  separaLin;;  the  words  from  the 
mtiriui  and  vnryin!>:  the  rowlcs  and  rhythms.  Thinlly,  he  t«probittee 
in  «ma^n-tt«  terms  the  pnivaluncu  of  unaaliiml  loves  in  SpnrUi  and 
Croto,  which  ho  seems  to  nxlribiite  lo  tlie  pmctice  of  )i-s>iiia  and 
f[Tmn*>iic  excrcines,  when  not  accompanied  liy  any  hii;her  tmisiag. 
To  this  suliject  he  aintin  returns  in  the  rixth  bonk.  Fotinhlr,  thu 
Tirtue*  ijrc  sihown  to  l>e  inseparable  from  one  another,  even  if  no* 
absolutely  one;  this,  too.  ts  a  principle  which  he  reasserts  at  the 
cnncldFiiin  ot'  the  work.  As  in  iliu  hc^nninQS  of  Plato's  other  writ' 
ins*,  wu  have  lierc  soreral  ■*  notes  "  itniek.  which  form  the  pnludea 
of  longer  di9CU:<iions,  nlthou'ih  the  hint  is  less  in<;t>ntonsly  inven.  aod 
the  prorniw  more  imiwrlii'tly  fidlilli"!  than  in  tlie  I'.irliiT  Dialociies. 

Tlie  (listinctioii  between  ethics  ami  politics  hna  not  yet  dawned 
npon  Plato's  mmil.  To  him,  law  is  still  floating  in  a  regkn  betweofl 
the  two.  Ho  would  have  desired  that  all  the  acts  ami  lawa  of  a 
■ui«  »honld  have  regard  to  all  virme.  Bat  be  did  not  see  lliat 
politics  and  law  ara  sabjecl  to  their  own  conditions,  and  aiv  dbtia- 
gnished  fiwn  ethic*  by  natural  differences.  The  actJoos  of  wliicli 
politics  take  oo^isMDCe  are  necessarily  collective  or  repiBseutatlve  ; 
the  actions  of  wliich  Uw  takes  coginicaiice  are  necMsarilr  external, 
and  they  affect  others  as  well  as  the  agents.  Bnt  Plato  haa  never 
made  this  analysis.  He  fkneies  that  the  UA  of  the  state  ii  at  [riastiB, 
and  can  be  as  eaiily  fashioned,  as  that  of  the  individoaL  Ha  Is 
&vorable  to  a  balance  of  power,  bnt  never  seems  to  have  contU- 
ered  that  power  might  ba  so  balanced  a*  to  prodnee  an  absohite  ini- 
mohillty  in  the  >tat«.  Nor  is  he  alive  to  the  evils  of  confbttndinif 
vice  and  crime  ;  or  to  the  necessity  of  government*  abstaining  from 
excessive  interference  with  their  labjects.  He  would  have  set  no 
limits  to  the  power  of  legislation. 

Yet  this  confusion  of  ethics  and  politics  has  also  a  better  and  a 
truer  tide.  If  unable  to  grasp  some  important  distinctions,  Plato  is 
at  any  rate  seeking  to  elevate  the  lower  to  the  higher ;  he  does  not 
pull  down  the  principles  of  men  to  their  practice,  or  narrow  the 
ideal  of  what  the  state  may  be  to  the  immediate  necessities  of  poli- 
tics. Political  ideals  of  freedom  and  equality,  of  a  divine  goven- 
roent  which  bos  been  or  will  be  in  some  other  age  or  country,  have 
greatly  tended  to  educate  and  ennoble  the  human  race.  And  if  not 
the  first  oothor  of  such  ideal*  (for  they  ara  a*  old  as  Hesiod),  Flalo 
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has  done  more  than  anjr  other  writer  to  imprest  them  on  the  world. 
To  thoM  who  censure  his  idealism  we  majr  n*ply  in  his  own  words, 
—  **  He  is  not  the  worse  painter  who  draws  a  beautiful  figure  be- 
cause no  such  fifrure  ever  had  a  real  exbtence." 

A  new  thou'zht  about  education  suddenly  occurs  to  him.  and  for 
a  time  exercises  a  sort  of  fascination  over  his  mintL  thout^h  in  the 
Liter  books  of  thn  f^ws  for'^tten  or  overIouke<l.  \a  true  courat^e 
u  allicfl  to  temperance,  so  there  must  be  an  education  which  shall 
train  mankind  to  resist  pleasure  as  well  as  to  entlure  pain.  No  one 
can  be  on  his  ^^uanl  ai^ainst  that  of  which  he  has  no  experience. 
The  pertectly  trainetl  citizen  should  have  been  accustomed  to  look 
Pleasure  in  the  face,  and  to  measure  his  stren«;th  against  her.  This 
education  in  pleasure  is  to  be  <;iven  partly  by  festive  intercourse, 
chierir  hv  the  !ton<r  and  dance.  Youth  are  to  learn  music  and  gym- 
nastics :  their  tddcrs  .ire  to  he  trained  and  tested  at  drinking  parties. 
Acconliu'^  to  the  old  proverb,  in  vino  oeritwt,  they  will  then  be  open 
and  vL«ible  to  the  world  in  their  true  chamctcrs :  and  also  they  will 
be  more  amenable  to  the  laws,  and  more  easily  moulded  bv  the 
hand  of  the  legislator.  The  first  reason  is  curious  enou<;h,  though 
not  important :  the  second  can  hanlly  be  thought  deserving  of  much 
attention.  Yet  if  Plato  means  to  sav  that  society  is  one  of  the 
principal  instruments  of  education  in  after  life,  he  has  expressed  in 
an  obscure  fiuhion  a  principle  which  is  true,  and  to  his  contempo- 
raries was  also  new.  He  seems  to  be  carried  away  by  the  really 
original  thought  which  had  occurred  to  him,  and  which  he  has  not 
yet  learned  to  present  to  his  mind  in  an  abstract  form.  He  is  sen- 
sible that  moderation  is  better  than  total  abstinence,  and  that  as- 
ceticism is  but  a  one-sided  training.  The  love  of  pleasure  cannot 
be  eradicated,  and  must  therefore  be  regulated.  Such  reflections 
seem  to  be  the  real,  though  imperfectly  expressed  groundwork  of 
the  discussion.  As  in  the  juxtaposition  of  the  Bacchic  madness  and 
the  great  gift  of  Dionysus,  or  where  he  speaks  of  the  senses  in  which 
pleasure  is  and  is  not  the  object  of  imitative  art,  or  in  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  failure  of  the  Dorian  institutions  from  the  vow  of  The- 
seus —  we  have  to  gather  his  meaning  as  well  as  we  can  from  this 
connection. 

Like  the  importance  which  he  attaches  to  festive  entertainments, 
his  depreciation  of  courage  to  the  fourth  place  in  the  scale  of  virtue, 
appears  to  be  somewhat  rhetorical  and  exaggerated.  But  he  is 
speaking  of  courage  in  the  lower  sense  of  the  term,  not  as  including 
loyalty  or  temperance.  He  does  not  insist,  as  in  the  Protagoras,  oh 
the  unity  of  the  virtues ;  or  as  in  the  Laches,  on  the  identity  of 
wisdom  and  courage.  But  he  endeavors  to  show  how  they  all  depend 
upon  their  leader  mind,  and  how,  out  of  the  union  of  wisdom  and 
temperance  with  courage,  springs  justice.  Elsewhere  he  is  disposed 
to  regard  temperance  rather  as  a  condition  of  all  virtue  than  as  a 
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pnrtlealar  Tfatot.  He  gfMralisM  tempwaneib  m  ia  dw  BapriUb  ks 
gmeralixM  jnptke.  Tha  nature  of  iIm  Tirtnet  it  to  nm  op  Into  one 
anof her,  ami  in  the  Laws  Plato  maket  hot  a  fiifait  effbft  to  dfatbi- 
gtiUh  tlitfiB.  He  ftlll  qnoteii  the  poetic  tonewhat  eiilaiiKiii|^  »  Us 
mannvr  ifi,  or  playin*;  iHth  their  meaniBir.  The  onrtial  poet  IJfr^ 
tat-im,  ami  the  olij^arrh  Theo^pua,  fbrniih  him  with  happgr  iUwd-a 
tiunii  of  the  two  norti  of  ooara^.  The  lear  of  (ear,  the  iIMmmi  of 
pMitU  into  hmaan  ami  divine,  the  adcnowMsmeat  that  peaee  and 
nttmciliation  are  better  than  militai^  tqicrioritT,  the  analvile  of 
tt*nipt»nince  into  retiitaaoe  of  pleaaore  as  well  as  eminraace  of  palB» 
the  tli^tinrtion  between  the  edneation  whidi  is  snitahle'fbr  a  trwle 
or  pn>i;-Mqon.  and  Ibr  the  whole  of  life,  are  important  ami  pnbabljr 
nuw  ethical  conceptions.  Nor  has  Plato  forgotten  his  old  pandoK« 
that  to  he  punished  Is  better  than  to  be  vnpanii4iedt  when  he  safs^ 
thnt  to  the  bod  death  is  the  onir  mitisatlon  of  his  erlL  He  b  not  less 
i(l«»al  in  manr  paraaeet  of  the  Laws  than  in  the  Gorj*ias  or  Repablle. 
But  hi«  wintri  are  heavr,  ami  lie  is  nneqital  to  any  tojitained  ffij^ht. 

There  b  more  attempt  in  the  first  book  to  carnr  out  the  drama- 
tic  interest  than  in  the  later  psirts  of  the  work.  The  outbontt  of 
martial  spirit  in  the  LaeiHlaemonian,  at  p.  638  A,  *^  O  best  of 
men  ; "  the  an<ver  which  the  Cretan  expresses  at  the  supposed 
Insult  to  his  lawsriver;  the  corriial  acknowleil<vroent  on  the  part 
of  both  of  them,  that  laws  shoultl  not  be  discusser!  publicly  by  those 
who  live  umler  their  rule ;  the  difficulty  which  they  alike  experi- 
ence in  followin;^  the  speculations  of  the  Athenian,  are  highly  char- 
acteriiitic. 

In  the  next  book,  Plato  pursues  fhrther  his  notion  of  edoeating 
by  a  right  use  of  pleasure.  He  begins  by  conceiving  an  emlless 
power  of  youthful  life,  which  is  to  be  reduced  to  rule  and  measure 
by  harmony  and  rhythm.  Men  diflTer  from  the  lower  animals  in 
that  tliey  are  capable  of  musical  discipline.  But  music  like  all 
art  must  be  truly  imitative,  and  imitative  of  what  is  true  and  good. 
Art  and  life  a<n'ee  in  rejecting  pleasure  as  the  criterion  of  good. 
Tnie  art  is  inseparable  fit>m  the  highest  and  most  ennobling  ideas. 
Plato  is  the  enemy  of  songs  without  wonls,  which  he  supposes  to 
have  some  confusing  or  enervating  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  hearer ; 
and  he  is  also  oppose<l  to  the  modem  degeneracy  of  tragedy,  which 
he  WfMild  probably  have  illustrated,  like  Aristophanes,  fh>m  Euripi- 
des and  Agathon.  From  this  passage  we  seem  to  gather  a  more 
perfect  conception  of  art  than  from  any  other  of  Plato's  writings. 
He  understands  that  art  is  at  once  imitative  and  ideal,  an  exact 
representation  of  truth,  and  also  a  representation  of  the  highest 
truth.  The  same  double  view  of  art  may  be  gathered  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  third  and  tenth  books  of  the  Republic,  but  is  here 
more  clearly  and  pointedly  expressed.  \ye  are  inclined  to  suspect 
exaggeration  of  tiie  influence  which  is  attributed    by  him  to  the 
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9oa%  and  the  dance.  Bat  we  must  remember  also  the  susceptible 
natnre  of  thn  Greek,  and  the  perfection  to  which  these  arts  were 
carriuil  by  him. 

In  ^peakini:^  of  the  chorus  of  elders,  Plato  takes  occasion  to  re- 
Tert  to  his  old  proposal  of  the  use  of  wine.  Tlierc  is  not  much 
point  in  thL«,  which  may  lie  n*t;anleil  as  an  illusttration  of  an  illus- 
traticm.  The  use  of  wine  w:is  a  particular  instance  of  social  inter- 
coarse,  and  this  a  particular  instance  of  the  U!<e  of  wine. 

At  the  betHnnin^  of  the  thinl  book,  Plato  abruptly  asks  the  que^ 
tion.  What  is  the  orijjin  of  states?  Tlie  answer  is,  infinite  time. 
Wi'  hare  already  seen  —  in  the  Thoaetctiis,  whore  he  supposes  that 
in  the  course  of  asres  erery  man  has  had  numberless  progenitors, 
kini^s  ami  sUves.  Greeks  and  barbarians ;  or  in  the  Critias,  where 
he  !(ays  that  nine  thousand  years  have  elapsed  since  the  ancient 
Athenian  empire  passt^l  away  —  that  Plato  is  no  straniJiT  to  the 
concfption  of*  lontr  p*»rio<ls  of  time.  He  supposes  human  society 
to  have  b«vn  intemipteil  by  natural  convuL'^ions ;'  and  iMJ'finnin'j 
from  the  last  of  thu:M3,  he  traces  the  steps  by  which  the  family  has 
pa55o<l  into  the  state,  and  the  oriirinal  scattered  society  has  re- 
ceivetl  the  impress  of  a  military  civilization.  His  conception  of 
the  origin  of  states  is  far  tnier  in  the  I^iws  than  in  the  Republic ; 
bat  it  must  be  remembere<l  that  here  he  is  ^ving  an  historical, 
then*  an  ideal  acconnt  of  the  growth  of  societv. 

Modem  inquirers,  like  Plato,  have  found  in  infinite  ages  the 
explanation  not  only  of  states,  but  of  lan<ruages,  men,  animals,  the 
world  itself;  they  have  also  detected  in  later  institutions  the  ves- 
ti<jres  of  a  patriarchal  state  still  surviving.  Thus  far  Plato  speaks 
aji  ^the  spectator  of  all  time  and  all  existence,**  who  may  be 
thou«;ht  bv  some  divine  instinct  to  have  guessed  at  truths,  which 
were  hereafter  to  be  revealed.  He  is  far  above  the  vulf^^r  notion 
that  Hellas  is  the  civilized  world,  or  that  civilization  onlv  be<nin 
when  the  Hellenes  appeare<l  on  the  scene.  But  as  he  approaches 
more  historical  times,  in  preparin<;  the  way  for  his  own  theory  of 
mixed  government,  he  argues  very  falsely  and  imperfectly.  He  is 
desirous  of  showing  the  imperfection  of  the  Dorian  institutions,  and 
hence  he  ' «  led  *  "^  attribute  them  to  the  Ar<nves  and  Messenians. 
The  deca  o(^  or.*  jf  these  Greek  tribes,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
other,  are  adduced  by  him  as  a  manifest  proof  of  their  failure. 
But  there  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Dorian  nile  of  life 
ever  prevailed  in  Arsros  and  Messene,  than  to  assume  that  Dorian 
institutions  were  framed  to  protect  the  Greeks  against  the  power 
of  Assyria :  or  that  the  empire  of  Assvria  was  in  anv  wav  affected 
by  the  Trojan  War  (this  was  not  a  part  of  any  lejrend)  ;  or  that 
the  return  of  the  Heraclitlae  was  only  the  return  of  Achaean  exiles, 
who  received  a  new  name  from  their  leader  Dorieus.     Such  foncies 
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&bk;  of  tte  MMd  «r  AtfaMill.  iNft  Ikft       ^         _. 

"  to 

the  bia%  Md  Om  vaDsf  ef  tte  Hik  to  iki  1»1  Sm  (BhwL  B. 
119).  Ib  dk  BgpwMie,  FUto  m  %kq^  k  dM  air  i^jwilkw  oT  fi»t 
ami  pOHiliii^f;  to  iki  Lmti^  ks  k  ■mMiik  Iktarf  kf  Mukor. 
la  the  OM^  1w  appeavi  to  Im  Wsm  «■»  «odH»  pUndplMn^  ak»> 
Intel jT  ckfcid  of  Iteorkat  smm:  kdwottM;1w  k«imk^Mi 
with  TkatpMm,  or  tho  critkal  hiitoriiM  of  Gwioeo,  kift  wkk 
Herocktoi,  or  etw  with  Ctaika. 

Too  €wUf  ohfoct  ov  Roto  ni  InMski^  oto  ony|k  of  soflkl^rt  k  to 
know  the  point  at  whidi  ro^nkr  ^ofenHoeal  wmpmmAiA  tihe  pntri- 
archal  anthoritr,  auid  kw»  eonuwrn  to  mamr  femllloo  toolc  tihe  pineo 
of  the  old  emtooM.  The  coftomi  wisre  gyimiMaHied  hgr  kgiiiitoni» 
anrl  new  fiNrms  of  ^vemnMsnt  bet^  to  spring  np.  Acooiiluii*^  to 
Plato,  the  only  sound  principle  on  which  any  of  them  was  baje<l 
was  a  mixtore  or  balance  of  power.  Tlio  balance  of  power  had 
saved  Sparta,  when  the  two  other  Heracli<l  cities  iell  into  disorder. 
Here,  a'^ain,  is  probably  the  first  trace  of  a  great  political  idea, 
which  has  exercised  a  vast  influence  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
times.  And  yet  we  might  fairly  ask,  a  little  parodying  the  lan- 
guage of  Plato  —  O  Legislator,  is  unanimity  only  mutual  jealousy ; 
or  is  the  balance  of  powers  in  a  state  better  than  the  harmony  of 
them? 

In  the  fourth  book  we  approach  the  realities  of  politics,  and 
Plato  begins  to  ascend  to  the  height  of  his  great  argument.  The 
reign  of  Cronos  has  passed  away,  and  various  forms  of  government 
have  succeeded,which  are  all  based  on  self-interest  and  selApres- 
crvation.  Right  and  wrong,  instead  of  being  measured  by  the 
will  of  God,  are  created  by  the  law  of  the  state.  The  strongest 
assertions  are  made  of  the  purely  spiritual  nature  of  religion,  — • 
**  Without  holiness  no  man  is  accepted  of  God : "  and  of  family 
duties,  ''Honor  thy  fiither  and  thy  mother,  if  thou  wouldst  have 
a  family.^  Tlie  legislator  must  teach  these  precepts  as  well  as 
command  them.  He  is  to  be  the  educator  as  well  as  the  lawgiver 
of  future  ages,  and  the  laws  are  themselves  to  form  a  part  of  the 
C'lucation  of  the  state.  Unlike  the  poet,  he  must  be  definite  and 
rational ;  he  cannot  say  one  thing  at  one  time,  and  another  thing 
at  another  —  he  must  know  what  he  is  about.  And  yet  legislation 
has  a  poetical  or  rhetorical  element,  and  must  find  wortis  which 
will  wing  their  way  to  the  hearts  of  men.  Laws  must  be  promul- 
gated before  they  are  put  in  execution,  and  mankind  must  be  rea- 
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■oned  with  bdbre  they  are  punished.  The  leg^islator  will  be^n 
br  eotrcatia*;  courteoiwly  thow  who  are  willing  to  hear  hiiv  Toive. 
Upon  the  rebclliotis  only  does  the  heavy  blow  descend.  A  sermon 
ami  a  law  in  one,  blendin<x  the  tcccular  punishment  with  the  rclig- 
iotu  sanction,  appeared  to  Plato  a  new  idea,  which  mii^ht  have  a 
•4n-at  result  in  refurraing  tbo  world.  The  experiment  had  never 
l)e«*n  tried  of  reasoning  with  mankind ;  the  laws  of  others  had  never 
had  any  preambles,  and  Plato  seems  to  have  great  pleasure  in  con- 
templating his  tliscovery. 

In  these  (|uatnt  fonns  of  thought  and  language,  great  principles 
of  morals  and  le;{islation  are  enunciate<l  by  him  for  the  Arst  time. 
Tliey  all  go  back  tu  mind  and  Go  1,  who  liolU  the  btv^inning,  mid- 
«llc.  and  und  of  all  thin'/s  in  hi.s  li:ind.  The  :i4ljiL<tment  of  the 
lUvine  and  human  clomtMits  in  the  world  is  conceive<l  in  the  jtpirit 
of  modern  popular  philosophy,  diir«*riu«;  not  much  in  the  mode  of 
fxprussion.  At  first  si-^ht  tin?  legislator  appears  to  be  impotent, 
tor  all  ihiu'^s  an^  the  stport  of  rh:ince.  But  we  admit  also  that 
God  governs  ail  thiu.;;*.  an  I  tint  cliance  and  opi>ortunicy  cooperate 
with  him  (compare  the  savin';,  that  chance  is  the  name  of  the  un- 
known cause).  Lastlv,  while  we  :u;kuowled*^  that  Grod  and  chance 
govern  mankind,  and  provide  the  conditions  of  human  action,  ex- 
perience will  not  allow  us  to  deny  a  phuie  to  art.  We  know  that 
there  is  a  use  in  having  a  pilot,  though  the  storm  may  overwhelm 
him ;  and  a  legislator  is  required  to  provide  for  the  happiness  of 
a  state,  although  he  will  pray  for  favorable  conditions  under  which 
he  mav  exercise  his  art. 

Book  V.  Hear  now,  all  ye  who  heanl  the  laws  about  gods  and 
ancestors :  Of  all  human  possessions  the  soul  is  most  divine,  and 
most  truly  a  man's  own.  For  in  every  man  there  are  two  parts  —  a 
better  which  rules,  and  an  inferior  part  which  serves  —  and  the  ruler 
is  to  be  preferred  to  the  servant  And  I  bid  every  one  next  after 
the  gods  to  honor  his  soul,  and  he  can  only  honor  her  by  making 
her  better.  Praise  injures  and  does  not  honor  her ;  nor  does  a  man 
lu>nor  his  soul  when  he  thinks  that  others  are  to  be  blamed  for  his 
own  errors ;  nor  when  he  indulges  in  pleasure  or  refuses  to  bear  pain ; 
nor  when  he  thinks  that  life  at  any  price  is  a  good,  because  he  fears 
the  world  below,  which,  far  from  being  an  evil,  may  be  the  greatest 
good  Or  when  he  prefers  beauty  to  virtue  —  that  is  to  say,  the 
bo<ly  which  is  earth-bom,  to  the  soul  which  came  from  heaven  (this 
is  a  truth  which  he  who  thinks  worthily  of  the  soul  should  know)  ; 
or  when  he  desires  money,  of  which  no  amount  is  equal  in  value  to 
virtue  —  in  a  word,  when  he  counts  that  which  the  legislator  pro- 
nounces evil  to  be  good,  he  misbehaves  toward  his  soul,  which  is  the 
divinest  part  of  him.  He  does  not  cc  nsider  the  real  punishment  of 
eril,  which  is,  that  he  grows  like  evil  men,  and  is  compelled  to  fly 
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Tbe  slonr  of  vmb  k  to  fiiOov  tk»  tetora^  iiqwofffv  dw  iaftrlor* 
An  I  the  ml  m  tfcai  part  of  hom  vlnck  is  mmI  »ri«ed  to  swoiil  lk» 
eril  aad  dmU  «idi  dH  gpod.  WkMftra  ain  tk»  md  k 
oalr  to  dba  so^s  n  koMr,  ni  m  tka  thM  pfatte  dba  bodr  k  to  ba 
efUMMily  vinck  oftm  baa  a  &Im  koaar.  For  boaar  k  not  to  ba 
girm  to  dba  fiur  or  dw  «traa^  ar  dH  swift  or  dw  tolL  or  d» 
bealthTt  aar  atora  dna  to  tbs  uppodto  af  these,  baa  to  tiia  Btoaa 
states;  aad  die  aaaM  af  puyaiu  aad  eatcraal  sooda.  Ko  nuui 
siwaUl  heap  op  riebes  tbat  ha  may  kanne  thaai  to  bb  cbiMrea.  The 
bi-«t  cumlitioa  k  a  laiiUle  om^  in  vbicb  thero  k  a  freadkm  widMml 
luxuiy.  Aaii  tha  best  iaberitaaM  of  dnUrea  k  loilcslf.  Bat 
m»latY  rinaot  ba  iiapkatwi  bj  adipnaifino  oolr —  dto  riilm  mmt 
set  the  exaapk. 

lie  who  hunonhk  kindred  ami  fiunilr,  mar  frhrlv  expect  that  the 
fftdi  will  give  him  a  fiunilj.  He  who  would  have  friends  most  think 
moch  of  their  fitvors  to  him.  awl  littk  of  his  to  them.  He  who  pre- 
fers to  an  Olrmpie,  or  any  other  Tietorr,  the  senrlce  of  the  kws,  k 
also  the  best  servant  of  his  coontnr.  Enipigements  with  strangers 
are  to  be  deemed  most  sainrcd,  because  the  stran^r  haTintr  no  law 
to  protect  him  u  immediatelr  omler  the  protection  of  the  God  of  the 
stranger.  A  man  who  k  carefbl  will  to  the  utmost  avoid  sinning 
8s:auut  the  stram^er ;  and  still  mora  careful  should  he  be  of  sinning 
a'zainst  the  suppliant,  which  k  an  odense  never  passed  over  hy  the 
gods. 

I  will  now  speak  of  those  particolars  which  are  matters  of  praise 
and  Uame  only,  and  which,  although  the  kw  k  not  cognisant  of 
them,  greatly  adSect  the  disposition  to  obey  the  kw.  TVikh  has  die 
first  place  among  the  gifts  of  gods  and  men :  for  truth  k  fiiithftilness, 
and  unfaithfulness  k  the  voluntary  love  as  ignorance  k  the  invcdun- 
tary  reception  of  a  lie :  and  he  k  not  to  be  trusted  who  loves  volun- 
tary fidsehood,  and  he  who  loves  involuntary  fidsehood  k  a  fboL  He 
who  would  lead  a  happy  life  must  begin  early,  that  he  may  partake 
of  truth  as  long  as  possible.  For  he  who  k  untruthful  k  in  old  age 
mberable  and  desolate,  and  has  no  firiend  to  close  his  eyes.  Good 
Li  he  who  does  no  injustice  —  better  who  prevents  others  fVom  doing 
any  ^-  host  of  all  who  joins  the  rulers  in  punkhing  injustice.  And 
this  k  true  of  goods  and  virtues  In  general;  lie  who  has  and  com- 
municates them  to  others  k  the  best  of  all ;  he  who  would,  if  he 
could,  k  second  best ;  ho  who  has  them  and  is  jealous  of  imparting 
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wo  chooM  thtt  Ufii  in  vliieli  Um  elements  of  pleenro  an  Mia 
fueble  or  equftl^  baLuwed.  All  the  lives  which  we  cksire  aie  plsas- 
ant,  and  If  we  dioose  any  others^  our  choice  is  only  the  itselt  of 
inexperience. 

Now  there  are  four  lives  —  the  temperate^  the  ratioaal*  the  eon- 
ni;;eoos,  the  healthfiil;  and  to  these  let  us  dppose  four  others —> the 
intemperate,  the  cowardlyy  the  fiiolish«  the  diseased.  The  tenqpente 
lil'u  has  gentle  pains  and  pleasures,  the  Intemperate  lUe  has  Tiofent 
(lelii;hts,  and  still  more  violent  desires.  And  the  pleasures  of  the 
temperate  exceed  the  pains,  while  the  pains  of  the  intemperate  ex- 
ceecl  the  pleasures.  But  If  this  is  true,  men  are  only  intemperate 
through  ignorance :  lor  they  always  choose  the  life  which  cxctwds  in 
pleojiure ;  and  the  same  may  be  saiil  of  the  wise  lile,  the  healthfid 
life,  the  courageous  life  —  th^  also  exceed  their  opposites  in  pkaiure. 
And,  generally  speaking,  the  life  of  virtue  b  fiur  more  pleasurable 
and  honorable,  fairer  and  happier  fiu*,  than  the  life  of  vice.  LaS 
thiit  be  the  preamble  of  our  laws ;  the  strain  will  fi>llow. 

As  in  a  web  the  warp  is  stronjrer  than  the  woot^  vo  should  the 
rulers  be  utronger  than  their  subjects  :  in  the  constitution  of  a  state 
there  are  two  parts  the  appointment  of  the  rulers,  mid  the  rules 
wliich  are  prescribed  for  them.  But,  before  proceeding  to  discuss 
them,  there  are  some  preliminary  matters  which  have  to  be  consid- 
ered. 

As  of  animals,  so  also  of  men,  a  selection  must  be  made.  The 
legislator  must  purify  them,  and  if  he  be  not  a  despot  he  will  find 
even  the  mildest  form  of  purification  a  difficult  task.  This  milder 
process  is  as  follows :  When  men  are  poor  and  show  a  disposition  to 
attack  the  property  of  the  rich,  the  legislator  will  dispatch  them  to 
another  land,  and  this  is  euphemistically  termed  the  sending  out  of 
a  colony.  But  our  case  wUl  not  require  this  remedy.  We  shall 
only  need  to  purify  the  streams  before  they  meet.  This  may  often 
be  a  difficult  process,  but  as  we  are  only  discoursing  we  amy  sup- 
pose the  operation  perfcnmed,  and  the  desired  purity  attained.  Evil 
men  we  will  hinder  from  coming,  and  receive  the  good  as  firiends 
with  open  arms. 

Moreover,  like  the  Heracleid  colony,  we  are  fortunate  in  escajung 
the  abolition  of  debts  and  the  distribution  of  land.  They  are  difll- 
cult  and  dangerous  questions ;  and  the  legislator  can  only  pray  and 
hope,  and  may  perhaps  ameliorate  the  difficulty  a  little  in  a  long 
period  of  years,  and  this  only  when  there  is  abundance  of  land. 
He  will  endeavor  to  create  a  kindly  spirit  between  creditors  and 
debtors.  These  who  have,  will  give  to  those  who  are  in  want,  deem- 
ing poverty  to  be  not  the  diminution  of  a  man's  property,  but  the 
increase  of  his  desires.  Good-will  is  the  basis  of  a  state,  and  upon 
this  alone  can  the  political  superstructure  be  safely  rearetl.  If  we 
had  debts  of  long  standing,  which  we  have  not,  this  would  be  our 
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obIv  wajr  of  proceeding;  there  fhould  be  no  outstanding  quarreU 
nnioii;^  citizens :  a  Ie^$1ator  of  sen^e  will  not  proceed  a  step  in  the 
arransementfi  of  a  state  until  thev  are  !<ettled.  For  him  to  introduce 
fre!»h  bonen  of  contention  woultl  be  the  heicrbt  of  follv. 

Let  us  now  procee<l  to  the  distribution  of  our  fttatc,  and  dutemiine 
the  size  of  the  territory'  and  the  number  of  the  allotments.  The 
territory  !<hnul<l  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  citizen:*  in  moderation, 
ami  the  ]x)pulation  should  be  numerous  enou*;!!  to  defend  themselves, 
and  sometimes  to  aid  their  nei;:;hlN>rs.  AVc  will  fix  the  niunlM^r  uf 
citizens  at  5040,  to  which  the  number  of  houses  and  {x)rtiuns  of  lan<l 
shall  correspond.  Let  the  niunber  l>e  ilivided  into  two  parts  and 
then  into  three ;  and  n^ain  into  tour  and  five,  and  any  numl>er  ai 
parts  up  to  ten.  For  the  whole  numl)cr  is  \vv\  convenient  for  the 
purposes  of  distribution,  and  is  capable  of  fifty-nine  divistions ;  ten 
of  these  proeinnl  without  interval  from  one  to  ten.  Here  are  muu- 
bers  enou'jh  for  war  and  peace,  and  for  all  contracts  and  ilealings. 
Tlieso  pniperties  of  nundicrs  are  true,  and  .<hould  be  awrertained 
with  a  view  to  u?e. 

No  man  of  sense  will  make  any  alterations  in  reli<^ious  institu- 
tions, when  they  have  been  once  settled  by  the  oracles  of  Delplu 
and  Dodona.  All  sacrifices,  and  altars,  and  temples,  whatever  may 
be  their  origin,  whether  derived  from  Tyrrhenia  or  Cyprus,  or  some 
other  place,  should  remain  as  they  are«  and  be  supported  by  grants 
<^  land.  Ever}'  division  should  have  a  patron  god  or  hero ;  to 
these  a  portion  of  the  domain  should  be  appropriated,  and  at  their 
temples  those  who  are  charged  with  their  support  should  meet 
together  from  time  to  time,  in  their  several  divisions,  for  the  sake  of 
mutual  help  and  friendship.  All  the  citizens  of  a  state  should  be 
known  to  one  another ;  for  when  there  is  darkness  and  not  light  in 
the  daily  intercourse  of  life,  there  can  be  no  justice  or  right  admin- 
istration. Every  man  should  be  true  and  simple,  and  should  not 
allow  others  to  take  advantage  of  him. 

And  now  the  game  opens,  and  we  begin  to  move  the  pieces.  At 
first  sight,  our  constitution  may  appear  unsuitable  to  a  legislator 
who  has  not  despotic  power ;  but  on  second  thoughts  will  be  deemed 
to  be  if  not  the  very  best,  the  second  best.  For  there  are  three 
tbrms  of  government,  a  first,  a  second,  and  a  third  best,  out  of  which 
Cleinias  has  now  to  choose.  The  first  and  highest  form  is  that  in 
which  friends  have  all  things  in  common,  including  wives  and  prop- 
erty, —  in  which  they  have  common  fears,  hopes,  desires,  and  do 
not  even  call  their  eves  or  their  hamls  their  own.  Tliis  is  the  ideal 
state ;  tlian  which  there  never  can  be  a  truer  or  better  —  a  state, 
whether  inhabitecl  by  gods  or  men,  which  will  make  the  dwellers 
therein  blessed.  Here  is  the  pattern  on  which  we  must  over  fix  our 
eyes ;  but  we  are  now  concerned  with  another,  wliich  is  next  in 
degree,  and  wo  will  afterwards  proceed  to  a  third ;  Cleinias  may 
choose  out  of  them. 


62  LAWS. 

TruMBoeh  at  our  cidsant  vet  aol  fittad  eitlMr  hf  aatert  or  tdaa** 
lion  to  rucnive  the  Myin^.  Fri«iidi  ham  ftU  thins^  in  coiwia,  whieh 
wlitfther  is  lumven  or  on  ettrtli  b  the  trmi  priaeipio  of  hoppinwi 
:iii(l  iiaiuoftalit7»  let  them  retain  dietr  houiiM  and  privato  prupiutj, 
Imt  iiM  dittia  in  tho  tenrioo  of  dieir  ooontiry,  who  is  thoir  God  ami 
p-iitiot.  Tlieir  first  ears  shookl  be  to  prascrvo  tbe  nnoibor  of  tfaoir 
lots.  Thb  mxy  be  soeurod  in  the  fiilloirinj;  manner :  irliero  tliora 
U  a  famiijT  the  lot  shall  bo  left  to  the  best4)ubved  child,  who  will 
l)ecnine  tho  heir  of  all  the  familr  interei>ts  ami  dotiefl»  to  gods, 
h»ini%  ami  ooantrf.  Of  the  reiaainin*;  children,  the  i^^Ues  a»st 
\m  s^ven  in  marria^  acconlln<;  to  tho  law ;  chili IIcm*  males  will 
kive  chiklren  assigned  to  them.  Ujw  to  eqnalixe  families  ami 
allotments  will  be  one  of  the  chief  cares  uf  the  idipremc  oonm?iL 
IVlien  families  have  too  many  children  they  may  give  tu  those  who 
have  none,  or  couples  may  abstain  thim  haviuif  children,  or  tako 
siMicird  care  to  obtain  them ;  and  if  all  thesie  methods  fiul,  we  may 
It  ivts  recuurM  to  our  old  plan  of  a  colony.  If,  on  the  other  liand»  a 
w  ir.  or  tluod,  or  pla«pie  diinini:«h  tlie  number  of  tlic  allotments^  new 
citizens  will  have  to  be  introduced ;  and  you  certainly  ou'^ht  not  to 
intruluoe  thoM  who  have  liad  no  rui;iilar  education.  Still  necessity 
id  too  much  tor  God,  and  cannot  be  c«  ntentled  ai^inst. 

Wherefore  we  will  say  to  our  citizens :  Good  friends,  honor  order 
ami  eiiuality,  and  above  all  the  number  5040.  Secondly,  respect 
the  original  division,  which  must  not  be  infringed  by  buying  and 
8ellin<^ ;  for  the  law  says  that  the  land  which  a  man  has  is  sacred 
—  God  gave  him  the  lot,  and  he  will  assuredly  puni:»h  the  aliena- 
tiuu  of  bis  gift.  And  those  who  alienate  either  house  or  lot,  shall 
be  cursed  by  priests  and  priestesses,  and  their  curses  shall  be  writ- 
ten down  on  cypress  records  for  the  instruction  of  posterity.  The 
all-seeing  eye  of  the  chief  magutrate  will  be  upon  them,  and  he  will 
punish  those  who  disobey  God  and  the  law. 

To  appreciate  the  benefit  of  such  an  institution  a  man  requires  to 
\m  well  educated ;  for  he  certainly  will  not  malcc  a  fortune  in  our 
st;ite.  No  man  will  be  allowed  to  exercise  any  illiberal  occnpation. 
The  law  also  provides  that  no  man  shall  have  gold  or  silver,  but 
only  some  coin  for  daily  use,  which  will  not  pass  current  in  other 
countries.  The  common  Hellenic  currency  is  to  be  U5ed  exclusively 
in  defraying  the  expenses  of  expeditions,  or  of  embassies,  or  when  a 
man  is  on  foreign  travels ;  but  in  this  case  he  is  to  deliver  up  the 
reiunant  on  his  return  home  to  the  treasury  from  which  the  issue 
comes,  on  pain  of  losing  the  sum  in  question ;  and  his  accomplice,  if 
he  has  any,  is  to  be  mulcted  in  an  equal  sum.  No  money  is  to  be 
given  or  taken  as  a  dowry,  or  to  be  lent  on  interest,  or  at  all,  except 
to  an  honest  man.  The  law  will  not  protect  a  man  in  recovering 
either  interest  or  principaL  All  these  regulations  imply  that  the 
aim  of  tlie  legislator  is  not  to  make  the  city  as  rich  as  possible,  or 
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•9  mi'^litT  at  ponible,  bot  the  greatest  Tirtne  and  the  greatest  liap- 
ptncM  Are  to  L>e  his  principles.  Now  men  can  hardly  be  at  the 
nuuv  time  very  virtiiuun  and  very  ricli.  Over-much  honesty  is  not 
cuiiM^ttunt  with  eju;e:>s  ur'  wealth.  And  why  \s  thi:i  ?  Because  hu 
who  makes  twicti  as  much  and  saves  twice  as  much  as  he  ought, 
rvcetvini;  where  he  ou'^ht  not  and  not  spending  wliere  lie  ought,  will 
bo  at  least  twice  as  rich  as  he  wlio  m;ikes  money  where  he  ought, 
aii.1  ]*pends  where  he  ought.  Ou  the  other  hand,  an  utterly  ba<l 
man  is  generally  prodigate  and  poor,  while  he  who  acquires  hon- 
estly, and  spen  Is  wliat  he  acquires  on  noblu  objects,  can  rarely  be 
v«-ry  rich.  A  very  rich  man  is  not  a  good  man,  and  thcretbre  not 
a  happy  one.  Now  the  object  of  our  laws  is  to  make  the  citizens 
ax  friendly  and  happy  as  possible,  which  they  will  be,  not  when 
th«*n!  are  the  most  wrongs  and  suits,  but  when  there  are  the  fewest. 
And.  thoretbre,  wc  »iv  tliat  there  is  ti>  be  no  i^ilver  or  trn\i\  in  the 
^late,  nor  any  reUiil  trade  or  uionvy-uiaking,  which  will  lead  men 
U»  neglect  that  which  is  the  obji*et  ut'  all  niouey-raaking,  that  is  to 
s:tv,  the  sioul  lirsi  and  atlerwariln  the  bodv ;  which  are  not  ^uod 
tor  much  without  music  and  gymnastic.  Money  is  to  be  held  iu 
h!>nor  last  ur  third  ;  the  higliead  interests  being  those  ot*  the  i<oul, 
and  in  the  second  class  are  to  be  ranked  those  of  the  boilv.  This 
is  the  true  order  of  legislation,  which  would  be  inverted  by  placing 
liealth  before  temperance,  or  wealth  before  health.  Let  our  citizens 
tiike  the  lot  upon  these  conditions. 

It  might  be  well  if  every  man  coidd  have  come  to  the  colony  hav- 
ing equal  property :  but  et|uality  is  impossible,  and  therefore  we 
uiust  avuiil  causes  of  offense  by  valuations  of  properties,  and  pro- 
p«>rtionatc  taxation.  With  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  this,  let  us 
make  four  chisses  in  which  the  citizens  may  be  placed  according  to 
their  original  property,  or  the  changes  of  their  fortune.  'Hie  great- 
e-it  of  evils  is  faction ;  and  this,  as  the  law  will  say,  is  cause<l  by 
extremes  of  poverty  or  wealth.  The  limit  of  either  shall  be  the  lot, 
which  must  not  be  diminished,  and  may  be  increase<l  fourfold,  but 
not  more.  He  who  exceeds  the  limit  shall  be  deprived  of  his  prop- 
erty, and  the  excess  divided  between  the  infonner  and  the  gods. 
All  property  other  than  the  lot  must  be  inscribed  in  a  register,  so 
tliat  any  disputes  which  arise  may  be  easily  determined. 

The  city  shall  be  in  a  suitable  situation,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
country,  and  shall  be  divided  into  twelve  portions.  First,  we  will 
erect  an  acropolis,  encircled  by  a  walU  within  which  arc  to  be 
pLiced  the  temples  of  Hestia,  and  Zeu^,  and  Athene.  Beginning  at 
this  point,  we  will  divide  the  city  and  the  entire  country  into  twelve 
portions,  containing  5040  lots.  Each  lot  shall  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  there  shall  be  a  residence  on  both.  The  distance  of  one 
part  of  the  lot  shall  be  compensated  by  the  nearness  of  the  other ; 
the  badness  and  goodness  by  the  greater  or  less  size.     The  twelve 
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which  vc'bM*  hMB  iflfcllg"»m  ■ 

not  udmw  m  iiole— t  t»wMefctW»  iifilii*«f  gaM  *Mi 
■ilvur,  awl  Im*«  lh«  Mmbw  <ir  tlMir  AmOm  M|«kMi,  ■*<  *•  riMi 
■jt- their  kMMN  ftmsl  I7  law.  Thir  wUmj  Iftat  ovd^  ii  ft*« 
iituMje  or  w» ;  awl  tlM  l^^tamr  will  aaa««r  «•!  Jnaw  h^  tair  I 
uaintaia  tktt  «»  aH«ht  le  Mt  «irdi  «n  Had  wUsk  b  U  p«MI>i 
po«ihk<.  ir  OMfeabka  »ta  t>  tha  ajMHtiMi  or  (k  pkM,  91  IMM 
ATotd  ihaH  aad  aany  <mt  tlw  lawaiariur.  B«  iW  tagbbMP  «■« 
lirM  ba  aUowMlla  aaaqilau  hb  Uaa  wfckaat  bMwraplhN.'' 

Tbe  BMkbar  Nr«lM,whkh  li  fta  iiaharofaililiinilMi  fcOagh 
all  parta  of  tha  iMua,  lAnUria*.  riU^e^  ntito  rfilWUw^  aalfcs  ■** 
iiH-iuuKM  mt  ud  diT,  wUeh  an  ^1  ta  ba'ttwla  aawwiaaiahla 
witli  ona  aaMfaer.  Thna  U  no  auaaaaii  ~t»  laqiiilag  Aa(  tlM 
miiulliMt  Tenab  (houM  hare  a  oommoa  meaMiK,  wfaidi  war  «p^y 
to  :ill  muoium  ot'  heijjhl  iinil  ilrpth,  u  well  M  to  Mtmidi  and 
moiionit,  npwai^s  or  downwanli,  (W  round  and  rotnid.  And  the  om 
oT  lui-h  a  iitea*ura  should  be  dalr  impofod  by  the  legUator  on  all 
thti  citizens.  No  inslrumeQt  of  edncatloo  ii  mora  raln^te  than 
arithmeiic  ;  nothing  more  ceadi  to  iharpen  luid  imprOTB  and  inipire 
the  iluU  inteliuct.  But  tnch  an  education  preMipposei  a  lofty  and 
»cncroun  spirit ;  there  must  ba  no  meanness  In  the  mind  of  the  tto- 
(lunL  Ocherwiso,  whnt  should  nuike  a  wise  man  will  go  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  rogue ;  and  this  evil  tendener  mnj  be  aotuallj'  obaerred 
ninong  the  B^ptioni  and  Phoenietant,  who,  notwithstanding  their 
knnwieilge  of  arithmetic,  are  degradnd  in  their  geaeral  character; 
whether  this  defect  in  them  u  to  be  attribnied  to  misfortune  or  to 
the  emneoni  Inriuence  of  education.  And  do  not  let  ui  be  deerired 
into  tlunking  that  we  can  disFegard  physical  canses  or  that  thwe  ai« 
not  great  differences  in  the  pover  of  region*  to  pitMlnce  good  men ; 
hnat  and  cold,  and  water  and  tbod,  are  certainlj'  productiTe  of  many 
and  ip«at  effects  on  the  sonls  and  bodies  of  men ;  and  greater  idll 
are  the  influence*  of  particular  place*,  in  which  the  air  is  holj,  and 
^1s  and  demi-goda  hare  taken  np  their  abode.  To  all  this  the 
legislator  must  aUend,  so  &r  as  lies  within  the  scope  of  hnman 
prudence. 

Book  VX  And  now  we  are  about  to  consider  (1)  the  appoint- 
ment of  magistrates ;  (!)  the  laws  by  whiuh  their  powers  and  ri^ts 
arc  to  be  determined.  I  inajr  observe  by  the  way  that  law*,  how- 
ever good,  ore  useleu  and  also  ridusulous  uniras  the  magistrate* 
are  able  to  execute  them.     And  tborefbra  (I)  the  intended  ralera 
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of  our  imaginary  state  ulionld  be  tested  from  their  youth  upwards 
to  the  time  of  their  eI(%;tion ;  and  (2)  tliose  who  are  to  elect  them 
mi^t  to  be  trained  in  habits  of  law,  that  thi*y  may  form  a  right 
jud'^ent  of  good  and  bad  men.  But  unuilucated  colonists  who 
are  unac(|uaintcHl  with  each  otltcr,  will  not  be  likely  to  choose  well. 
Uliat  then  shall  we  do  ?  I  will  tell  vuu  what  we  must  do :  The 
eolony  will  have  to  be  intrusted  to  tlie  ten  commissioners,  of  whom 
you  are  one,  and  I  will  help  you  and  them,  which  is  my  reason  for 
inventing  this  romance.  .Vnd  I  cannot  bear  that  tlie  tale  should 
*^  wandering  about  the  world  without  a  head,  —  letl  in  this  amor- 
phous state,  ic  will  be  such  an  ugly  monster.  "  Very  goo<l."  Yes ; 
and  I  will  be  as  good  as  my  wonl,  if  God  and  old  age  will  bo 
gracious  to  me.  And  God  will  be  gracious ;  but  let  us  not  forget 
what  a  >nt^at,  and  valiant,  antl  haz.irdous  creation  this  our  city  is, 
**  Why  hazanlous  and  valiant  ? "  Wiy,  surely  our  courage  is 
shown  in  ima*4inin<;  that  the  new  colonists  will  quietly  receive  our 
law:« ;  Ibr  no  man  likes  to  receive  laws  when  they  are  linst  imposiMl ; 
coulil  we  onlv  wait  until  those  who  had  been  educated  under  them 
are  irrown  up,  and  are  of  age  to  vote  in  the  public  elections,  there 
would  l)e  far  greater  reason  to  expect  permanence  in  our  institu- 
tiiins.  **  Very  true."  Tlie  Cnosian  founders  should  take  pains  to 
clear  themselves  in  the  matter  of  the  colony,  and  above  all  in  the 
election  of  the  higher  officers.  ^*-  How  would  you  appoint  them  ?  '* 
In  this  way :  The  Cnosians  who  take  the  lead  in  the  colony  will 
chooM  thirty-seven  persons,  of  whom  nineteen  will  be  colonists,  and 
the  remaining  eighteen  Cnosians  —  you  must  be  one  of  the  eighteen 
yourself.  **  Why  do  not  you  and  Mcgillus  join  us  ?  "  Athens  is 
|nx>ud,  and  Sparta  too;  and  they  are  both  a  long  way  oif.  But 
let  me  pnx.*eed  with  my  scheme.  As  time  goes  on,  the  mode  of 
election  will  be  as  follows  :  All  who  are  of  full  age  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  military  service  will  be  electors ;  and  the  elec- 
tion will  be  held  in  the  most  sacred  of  the  temples.  The  voter 
will  place  on  the  altar  a  tablet  containing  the  name  of  his  father, 
tribe,  and  ward,  together  with  his  own  name;  and  he  may  take 
away  and  replace  his  vote  in  the  agora  within  thirty  days.  The 
SOO  who  obtain  the  greatest  number  of  votes  will  be  publicly  an- 
nounced, and  out  of  them  there  will  be  a  second  election  of  100 ; 
and  out  of  the  100  a  third  election  of  thirty-seven,  who  have  the 
greatest  number  of  votes :  these  are  to  be  the  rulers ;  and  the  last 
election  is  to  be  accompanied  by  the  solemnity  of  the  electors  pass- 
ing through  victims.  But  then  who  is  to  arrange  all  this  ?  There 
is  a  common  saying,  that  the  beginning  is  half  the  whole ;  and  I 
should  say  a  good  deal  more  than  half.  ^*  Most  true."  The  only 
way  that  I  see  of  making  a  begin uing  is  from  the  mother  city  ;  and 
though  in  afVer  ages  the  tie  may  be  broken,  and  quarrels  may  arise 
between  them,  yet  in  early  days  the  child  naturally  looks  to  the 
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■noHMr  Ibr  em  nd  ■Jawilaai  And,  m  I  said  before,  tlie  C 
riMi*  eo^  t»tdn  mi  hicmt  In  the  rabnj,  and  wiei-t  100  eklen 
of  their  own  Mxaaf,  to  whom  shMI  be  nildel  100  of  (he  eoIoni<tm 
to  he  tiMir  Tttbn ;  and  when  tbu  calany  ha*  ho>n  ftnrccil.  ihe  Cno- 
mnn*  tnr  lenrn  Iimds  awl  tinvr  thu  roloniivs  to  ihrniMlvvii. 
The  tMrtT-WTtn  AmU  hara  lliit  rnriowin';  I'untitions:  lint,  ihi-r 
»h!»ll  be  iinsnlfatMaf  thebw;  irciinillir.  of  (lie  nfpsters  of  property 
in  the  fimr  cIvMi  — not  InetinliTi^  ihe  two,  thtve,  four  njintU'. 
which  M«  hHowmI  a*  a  tKrpIni^  lie  who  is  fi>iind  to  pugtenn  whnt 
U  not  de^frihwl  in  tba  regbWnL  in  iuliliiinn  to  the  conjiicntinn  of 
filch  pmpertr  dull  be  pnwceileit  n^ninnt  h_v  Inw.  nnd  if  he  bu  cntl 
hp  rhall  loM  hh  f4ian  In  the  public  projHTty  or  di^lribiiiioni  of 
pmpertT ;  ha  AM  nit  hb  HA  tan<j  hi-  i^onlinLii  to  ihc  lot  ;  nnd  hi' 
wntitnira  iholl  be  toRcrtber!  h  wome  publii:  pincc.  Tlir  thiny-seren 
giiArdlan*  tira  to  conttntw  tn  o^ct:  twi'tiiy  yenn  only,  nnd  lo  roni- 
tnpnce  boldlns  oAlca  at  tUtr  jearp,  or  if  later,  MM  to  ivmate  aftar 

Gvnerab  have  noir  to  be  clei-teil,  and  comaaadcn  of  hoTM  aaA 
hr!^dti-n  of  foot.  The  j^pnemlx  •hnll  be  propnMfl  by  dta  itnar- 
dinns  of  thtt  Inw,  ami  eWtoii  by  those  who  are  or  have  been  of  thu 
ni^G  fnr  military  fcrrice.  Any  one  may  ch.illen;^-  the  peniao  nom- 
in:iteil  anil  start  another  cnniUrlnle,  whom  he  nIGnn*  apon  oalb  W 
be  better  ijuallfied.  The  three  who  ohtnin  the  greatest  nnrobor 
of  vntoo  shall  be  elected.  The  feneriiN  thus  pleeted  shall  propOM 
the  toxiart-hs  or  brigadiers,  and  the  challense  may  be  maila,  and 
the  votin»  taken,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  prerioiu  ca*e. 
Aj>»einblics  for  elections  are  to  be  bald  in  the  first  inslance,  and 
nntil  the  prytanea  and  council  come  into  being,  by  the  gnardiana 
of  (he  law  in  toine  holy  place ;  and  they  shall  divide  the  citlzena 
into  hoplites  and  caTaliy,  placing  in  a  third  diTiiion  all  the  rest. 
AH  ore  to  vote  for  general  and  cavalry  officer*.  The  brigadiera 
are  to  be  Toted  fbr  by  all  who  carry  shields.  Next,  the  cavalry 
are  to  choose  phylnrchs  in  the  presence  of  the  army ;  bnt  M^ttaina 
of  archers  and  other  Irregular  troops  shall  be  appunted  by  the 
gcnemls  themselves.  The  generals  of  cavalry  shall  be  propoped 
and  voted  upon  by  the  some  persons  who  vote  fbr  ^nerals  of  the 
army.  The  two  who  have  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be 
leaders  of  all  the  horse.  Ditpntei  about  the  voting  may  be  raited 
once  or  twice,  but  not  oflener. 

The  cooncil  shall  consist  of  380,  who  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  four  sections  of  ninety  each,  making  ninety  connselora  of  each 
class.  Ill  the  lirst  place,  all  the  citizens  shall  vote  for  members  at 
thi:  council  taken  from  the  first  clua ;  and  they  shall  all  be  compelled 
to  vote  under  pain  of  fine  —  this  shall  be  the  business  of  the  first 
day.  On  the  second  day  a  similar  election  shall  be  made  &om  the 
second  class.     On  -  the  third  day,  ninety  ntemben  of  the  council 
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Fhall  be  deleted  from  the  thinl  eln5s ;  but  the  compulfion  to  Tote 
^hnll  only  extend  to  tbo  voters  of  the  throe  first  classes,  who,  if  they 
fall  to  rote,  shall  pay  a  fine  acconling  to  their  class.  On  the  fourth 
«lay,  members  of  the  council  sliall  be  elocte<l  from  the  fourth  class ; 
they  shall  be  electe<l  by  all,  but  there  shall  Im*  no  compulsion  except 
on  members  of  the  first  and  second  class,  who  if  they  abstain  from 
Totint;  shall  be  punished  by  fines.  On  the  fit\h  day^  the  names  sliall 
be  exhibited,  and  out  of  them  every  citiztm  shall  choose  180  of  each 
class  ;  thi^se  are  to  be  reduced  by  lot  to  ninety,  ;md  90  X  4  will  tbnu 
the  council  for  the  year. 

The  motle  of  election  which  has  been  describeil  is  a  mean  between 
monarchv  and  democmcv,  and  such  a  mean  should  ever  be  ohsen'ed 
in  the  statt*.  For  servants  and  masters  cannot  be  friends,  and,  al- 
thou!;h  equality  makes  friendship,  we  must  remember  that  there  are 
two  5orts  of  e«|ua]ity.  One  of  them  is  the  bare  external  rule  of 
nunilicr  ami  me:isure ;  and  there  is  alM>  a  liijjlier  eqiialiry.  whirli  is 
the  jiid;^nent  of  Zeus.  Tliis  latter  has  little  place  in  human  atlairs 
hut  rluu  little  is  the  source  of  all  the  ;;(>o<l  which  cities  or  individuals 
ever  attain.  Tills  is  that  equality  which  ^ves  more  to  the  Inrtter 
and  less  to  the  inferior,  ami  is  the  true  political  justice ;  to  this  the 
letn-'^lAtor  looks,  and  we  in  our  state  desire  to  look,  not  to  the  inter- 
t*5ts  either  of  tyrants  or  mobs.  But  justice  cannot  always  be  strictly 
enforeed,  and  then  equity  and  merey  have  to  be  substituted:  and 
ibr  a  similar  reason,  when  tnie  justice  will  not  bo  endured,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  the  rougher  justice  of  the  lot,  which  €rod  must  be 
entn»ate«l  to  ^ide. 

Tliese  are  the  principal  means  of  preservins^  the  state,  but  per- 
petual care  will  also  be  required.  Tlie  sailor  has  to  keep  a  lookout 
fiM*  the  ship  ni<j:ht  and  day ;  and  the  vessel  of  state  is  tossing  in  a 
puUtical  sea,  and  therefore  watch  must  succeed  watch,  and  rulers 
must  join  hands  with  rulers,  never  allowing  their  vigilance  to  relax. 
Of*  the  3G0  senators,  the  greater  part  may  be  permitted  to  go  .and 
m;in.'ige  their  own  affairs,  but  a  twelfUi  portion  must  be  set  aside  in 
each  n«onth  for  the  administration  of  the  state.  Their  business  will 
be  to  receive  information  and  answer  embassies,  also  to  prevent  or 
heal  internal  disorders;  wherefore  thcv  should  exereise  autboritv 
over  all  assemblies.  These  matters  will  be  ordered  by  the  monthly 
division  of  the  council. 

Besides  tlie  council,  there  ought  to  be  wardens  of  ways,  buildings, 
harbors,  market-places,  fountains,  and  the  like.  The  temples  should 
have  their  priests  and  priestesses,  whether  hereditary  or  newly  ap- 
pointed, and  there  should  be  officers  having  dominion  over  men  and 
beasts :  three  kinds  will  be  enough.  The  first  may  be  called  war- 
dens of  the  city ;  the  second,  wardens  of  the  agora ;  the  priests  are 
the  third  kind,  and  they  will  commonly  hold  family  priesthoo<ls ; 
and  if  these  do  not  exist  in  any  of  the  families  Of  the  new  colonists, 
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voUvKWMbr  lot}  wd  the  nppir  miA  |o«ar  diMM  tball  nbi^iR 
a  frieniU}'  mMBo-  In  llw  deetka.  Tim  ffolUmtM  tJ  fritM 
fhouki  b*  left  to  lbs  God— that  b,  taAt  let  Ii  vhkb  Um  Gad  wiD 
manifoft  Ui  will.  iIm  ponoa  daotad  oadsigDlag  a  loiidqr,  Is  poaf 
of  hUbelBf  fa  Ua  ova  patsoa,  and  that  rf  Ma  &tlwr  a^  — ^r, 
free  flwB  laipMritjr  aad  hoedeida.  Tha  Inn  vUdi  Ma  to  gofwra 
tho  U!Bplea  iboald  ba  bnmglit  ftaat  MjiU,  and  aaaaatid  Mdar  tha 
iliiveUoii  U  tlw  biterpretan  of  tham.  FMaata  aad  priMliMaa  ara 
to  iHsordxtf  j«ano(age,aiiti  ilull  holdoOea  Ibr  a  jaar  oa|j-;  dM 
twelve  tribea  abaU  be  Amaed  iato  boAM  at  Soar,  who  ■Ml  alMt  liwr 
a[UMtt,  laaUae  twdn  In  aU.  Tkt  ihne  wbo  have  the  pealeM  aa*- 
ber  of  Totai  oball  ba  *p{niiiiad,aBiI  vadergo  a  KintiBr;  tha  naai^ 
iDj{  Dine  ihall  go  to  DelpU,  la  onler  that  Aa  QoA  laagr  niaet  opa 
out  of  each  triad — and  tbejr  dwU  be  afipainted  ftr  Hki  Whea 
nay  one  dtei,  oaotlier  idudl  be  idected  froM  the  tribe  of  tha  rtafweij 
Tliive  tball  abo  be  treanmnn  of  the  tenplea  asd  grorni^  hariBg 
auilioritr  orer  the  proiluce  aod  the  Uttbig  of  thank 

The  liefbnfe  of  tbe  city  fhonld  be  committed  to  the  genersli^  end 
officen,  and  prytanes,  anil  to  the  wnnlem  of  the  dty  and  ojpics. 
The  deRmte  at  the  country  fhall  be  on  ihu  wiM ;  there  are  tvelTs 
(Uilricif  and  twelve  tribes,  and  in  each  there  ihall  be  five  wanleni 
of  the  country,  and  each  of  the  Sto  iboll  Mlect  cwelre  otbert  out 
of  thuir  own  dUtrict,  of  not  man  thito  thirty  or  len  than  twenty- 
five  ycon  of  age.  Every  month  they  ihall  have  one  of  the  twelre 
portion*  of  the  country  allotted  to  them,  and  go  frcMB  one  to  tbe 
other,  and  back  again  froin  weat  to  eait,  And  from  eait  to  wait, 
chnnging  the  itationi  in  their  progret*  backwards  and  forwordt  in 
ditferent  months,  that  they  may  know  tbe  country  at  all  seasons  of 
ttie  jtar.  Every  third  year  diey  shall  have  new  wsnlens  of  tbe 
country,  and  commanders  of  the  watch.  Wliile  on  serrice,  their 
first  duty  will  be  to  see  that  the  eountTy  is  well  fortified,  treneliing 
aod  throwing  up  works  in  different  plaues,  with  the  assistance  of  tha 
inhabitants;  they  will  use  tbe  beasts  of  burden  and  the  labcrera 
whom  they  find  on  the  spot,  but  taking  care  to  interfere  u  littie  a* 
possible  with  the  regular  course  of  agricultois.  They  will  keep  the 
roads  in  good  order,  and  render  every  part  of  the  country  aa  In- 
nccesiible  as  possible  to  enemies,  and  as  accessible  as  possible  to 
friends.  They  will  restrain  and  preserve  the  raia  which  conies 
down  from  heaven,  making  the  barren  places  fertile,  and  the  wet 
places  dry.  They  will  ornament  the  fbuntnins  with  plantations  and 
buildings,  and  guide  die  streams  to  the  temples  and  groves  of  the 
gods;  providiog  water  by  irrigation  at  all  sttasons  of  die  year.  In 
Sdcred  places  the  voulh  rbould  malce  gymuosia  for  theoiietves;  and 
warm  baths  for  thu  nged ;  there  the  weary  frame  of  the  rustic,  worn 
with  toil,  will  be  kindly  received,  and  experience  frr  better  trea^ 
ment  tb-in  nt  the  h^inds  of  a  couutry  doctor. 
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Tlie  dtttiefli  of  tlie  aerrice  will  be  useful  as  well  as  ornamental 
for  tlie  sixty  pdicw  will  be  the  j^tuunlians  of  the  sereral  portions  of 
the  conntrr  assigned  to  them;  and  thcv  will  also  determine  anv 
sm.iUt*r  dutpiites  between  the  citizens  up  to  three  minne.  In  still 
lesner  rausrs,  the  five  rulers  may  decide  alone ;  but  in  the  ^rrenter, 
the  MTfnteen  sihall  detemunc.  £very  jud«ve  except  the  highest  of 
ail  lihall  ^ve  an  account.  It*  the  wardens  of  the  country  do  any 
wront;  to  the  inhabitants,  let  them  submit  to  the  deciition  of  the 
Tilla«:eni  in  the  nei<rhboi'liood,  where  the  question  is  only  of  a  mina ; 
but  io  suits  of  a  '.n^'ater  amount,  or  in  c:ii(cs  of  apiwal,  the  injured 
party  may  brin<;  his  suit  into  the  common  courts,  and,  if  he  obtain 
a  renliet,  may  fxact  a  du«d)lc  penalty. 

Tlie  wsirdens,  while  on  their  two  years'  service,  shall  live  and  oat 
tnsetlier,  ami  he  who  is  alkient  from  the  daily  meal  without  permis- 
fkm.  or  sl<*(*ps  out  at  ni<;ht.  sh;ill  lie  nrranltMl  as  a  de5<frter,  and 
lialile  to  Ihj  puni.4he«l  by  any  one  who  meets  him.  If  any  of  the 
rulers  i^  piiilty  of  such  an  invtrularity,  the  whole  eomp;iny  of  sixty 
shall  liare  him  punished ;  and  he  of  them  who  screens  him  shall  be 
liable  to  a  still  heavier  penalty.  He  who  is  not  a  goo<l  servant  will 
not  Iks  a  good  uuister;  and  a  man  should  pride  himself  more  upon 
servin*;  well  thiin  upon  commanding :  (1)  upon  serving  the  laws 
and  the  gods;  and  (2)  upon  serving  ancient  and  honorable  men. 
The  twelve  and  the  five  should  serve  and  be  served  by  themselves, 
determining  not  to  use  the  labor  of  the  villagers  for  their  private 
advantage,  but  only  for  the  good  of  the  public.  Let  them  search 
the  country  through,  and  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  every 
locality;  with  this  view,  hunting  and  field  sports  should  be  encour- 
ageil.  The  service  to  whom  these  duties  are  committed,  is  the 
secret  or  rural  police. 

Next  we  have  to  speak  of  the  election  of  the  wardens  of  the 
agora  and  of  the  city.  The  wardens  of  the  city  shall  be  three  in 
number,  and  they  shall  have  the  care  of  the  streets,  roads,  buildings, 
also  of  the  water  supply,  which  they  will  provide  pure  and  abun- 
dant. They  shall  be  chosen  out  of  the  highest  class,  and  when  the 
number  of  candhlates  has  been  reduce<l  to  six,  three  out  of  the  six 
•hall  be  taken  by  lot,  and,  afler  being  tested  by  a  scrutiny,  shall  be 
admitted  to  their  office.  The  wardens  of  the  agora  shall  be  five  in 
Dumber  —  ten  are  to  be  first  elected,  and  everv  one  shall  vote  for 
all  of  them ;  the  ten  shall  be  afterwards  reduced  to  five,  as  in 
the  former  election.  The  first  and  second  class  shall  be  compelled 
to  go  to  the  assembly,  but  not  the  third  and  fourth,  unless  they  are 
■peeially  summoned.  The  wardens  of  the  agora  shall  have  the  care 
ol'  the  temples  and  fountains  which  are  in  the  agora,  and  shall  pun- 
ish those  who  injure  them  by  stripes  and  bonds,  if  they  be  slaves 
or  strangers ;  and  by  fines,  ii*  they  be  citizens.  And  the  wardens 
of  the  city  shall  have  a  similar  power  of  inflicting  imprisonment 
and  fines  in  their  own  department. 
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In  Ac  MOA  ptMBr  llMtO  muit  be  luiaiMcn  of  liiiiiic  ami  gynf 
■Mtic ;  OM  olan  of  AaM  auperiateniluig  njrmaBaia  ftail  Kbool*,  ami 
tbtt  adocalioa  Mii  hiuilag  uf  j-outh.  male  and  t'l-inale  —  die  otlwf 
hsvii^  to  do  wtdl  tMttecM  of  raiijic  ami  gjmniulic.  In  inurii;ul 
LimtMU  llwi«  §US1  ba  oac  M^t  of  jiid^i  of  mIo  ain-fing  or  plnyin^ 
who  will  jwdg»  of  rht  pwill  u.  flute-plnvun,  Imqi-pl.-tytns,  nnil  thelites 
anil  aMXlMr  of  ehuraiMki  Eac-b  chom!i  of  men,  and  boyii.  oad  maideiu, 
miwt  ha**  a  loatkr— mm  will  be  unou^.  and  ha  should  not  be  Iti* 
than  San f  jmm>(  lf»t  •rcuniUy,  thi-re  must  be.i  inoHer  of  monntir, 
agud  not  Ibm  thaa  lUrQ  yv.in;  he  will  introiluue  thu  com|H!titnn 
to  tlm  (Ugn,  mkI  nfcr  the  judi^menc  of  cliem  lo  the  jiitlsi-s-  Tho 
choregu*  U  lo  ba  ekctwl  fi>r  a  year  in  an  assi^Dibly  iti  which  nil  who 
take  an  intanM  la  wmfc  ore  poinpelW  to  atlciiil,  and  no  one  vim. 
Anybody  ttmy  ebalbaga  an  ihe  ground  thnt  no  and  m>  in  unfit ;  and 
to  diia  iIm  otiiar  partf  May  reply  ihnt  he  Is  lit.  One  i«  to  lie  t-liiiN'R 
by  lot  oat  of  ten  who  ara'  ilecttil  hy  rote.  Xcxt  sbiU  be  ck-ctui 
nut  nf  the  ««(»ait  nod  ihirvl  cbssi;*  the  jiiclses  uf  tiymnastii;  rf>nte!>u, 
who  ara  to  be  thre«  in  anmlifr.  choncTi,  nfier  they  hnve  burn  tested, 
out  of  twenty  who  bare  br«B  elected  1^  liM  tfano  Ugbeat  ehmai  — 
these  beinz  compelled  to  attend  at  the  election. 

One  niiuiiter  remain^  who  will  have  the  general  tnperintentlenes 
of  the  wlncation  of  eitber  sex.  Let  bun  be  not  Iom  than  Btly  yam 
old,  and  the  Guber  of  cliildnn  bom  in  wedlock,  i^  one  MX  if  not 
of  both ;  And  let  him  and  the  elector*  agree  in  reganling  hi>  ofliM 
aa  the  highest  in  the  itate.  For  the  right  growth  of  the  6m  liioot 
in  plants  and  animals,  tame  or  wild,  inclnding  man,  ti  Ibe  chief 
cause  of  matured  perfection.  Man  ii  a  civilized  animal,  but  he  b^ 
conies  either  the  ^ntleat  or  the  flereeit  i^  all  creatures,  aecordinglf 
as  be  is  veil  or  ill  educated.  Wberefbre  be  who  is  elected  to  pmhle 
over  educodon  should  be  the  bMt  man  poadUe.  He  shall  hold  offic« 
tbr  live  years,  and  shall  be  elected  oat  of  the  gnardlons  of  the  taw, 
hy  the  votes  of  the  other  magistmtee  with  the  exception  of  thb 
senate  and  piTtanea ;  and  the  eleetloa  shall  be  hdd  by  ballot  ia 
the  temple  (tf  ApoUo. 

When  a  magistrate  dies  b«£>re  bis  term  of  offioe  lias  expired,  an- 
other tiiall  be  elected  in  his  place ;  and,  in  case  the  gnardian  of  aa 
orphan  dies,  anothw  shall  be  elected  by  the  relations  within  ten 
days ;  and  they  shall  be  fined  a  dracbma  a  day  fbr  every  day  wfaidi 
they  delay. 

Hie  city  which  has  no  court*  of  law  is  not  a  city ;  anil  a  judge 
who  is  silent,  and  eithur  in  prvlitninary  trials,  of  in  arbitration^ 
loaves  the  inquiry  to  the  liti^nta  is  not  a  good  jud^  and  therefota 
a  few  judges  are  better  than  many,  but  the  few  must  be  good.  The 
mnitRr  should  be  clearly  stateil  by  both  ■ido^  and  time  and  delib- 
unitioo  will  elicit  the  truth.  B^bre  goin);  to  law,  causes  should  first 
be  tried  among  neighbw*  who  know  tbs  dicnmstances,  and  if  tbe/ 
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camoi  be  settleil  by  rhfsm,  let  them  be  referred  to  %  lu,Iiur  court; 
and  if  the  two  ooiirts  do  not  agree,  to  a  higher  still,  of  which  the 
dc«  i^iun  ihAll  be  finaL 

Every  maj^istrate  in  a  judze,  antl  every  jud<;e  is  a  magistrate,  on 
the  day  on  which  he  is  deciding  a  suit.  Let  the  supreme  tribunal 
be  tliat  oo  which  the  litigants  sshall  agree ;  and  let  there  be  two 
oiIkt  tribunals,  one  fur  public  and  the  other  tor  private  causes.  The 
hi«4h  court  ot*  appeal  shall  be  compo.<ed  of  all  the  otBcers  of  state  ; 
thuy  ^hall  minst  on  the  laKt  day  of  the  year,  ami  choose  one  jml$^ 
fiir  each  court :  and  those  who  are  (*lecte<l,  atler  a  Mjnitinv  slmli 
ilecide  causes,  and  be  judges  of  appeal.  They  sliall  give  their 
vuCfs  openly,  in  the  presence  of  the  magistrates  wlio  have  electetl 
them ;  and  if  any  one  cliarges  another  with  deciding  a'^ns^t  him 
nn£iirly,  he  >hall  lay  his  accusation  before  the  gtianlians  of  the  law, 
and  if  tlie  judge  be  found  guilty  he  »hall  pay  damages  to  the  ex- 
tent of  half  the  injury,  unless  the  giianlians  of  the  law  dc'cm  that 
he  i.<  worthv  of  a  .•*evi'n»r  jnd*'mi.*nt. 

Olffnsirs  against  the  state  .should  be  judge<l  by  the  whole  people, 
because  they  are  all  injuretl  by  them ;  and  the  trial  of  them  should 
take  place  before  three  of  the  highest  magistrates,  upon  whom  the 
ihsfendant  and  plaintiff  can  a^n^ee.  Also  in  private  suits  all  should 
judge  as  &r  as  possible,  and  therefore  there  should  be  a  court  of 
law  in  every  ward;  for  he  who  bis  no  share  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  appears  to  himself  to  have  no  share  in  the  state.  The  final 
juilgment  shall  rest  with  that  court  which,  as  we  maintain,  has  been 
estaiilifthed  in  the  most  incorruptible  fonn  possible.  And  now  hav- 
ing done  with  the  courts  and  the  election  of  rulers,  we  may  proceed 
to  the  actual  legislation.  ^  I  like  your  way,  Stranger,  and  particularly 
approve  your  manner  of  joining  the  beginning  to  the  end."  Then 
so  far  our  old  man's  game  of  play  has  gone  oflT  well.  **  Say,  rather, 
our  serious  and  noble  pursuit.'*  Perhaps;  but  let  me  ask  you 
whether  you  ever  observed  the  manner  in  which  painters  put  in  and 
their  apprentices  put  in  and  rub  out  color ;  I  want  you  to  remark 
that  their  endless  labor  will  last  but  a  short  time,  unless  they  leave 
behind  them  some  successor  who  will  restore  the  picture,  and  make 
Sood  the  ravages  of  time.  **  Certainlv."  And  is  not  this  what  vou 
an<l  I  have  to  do  at  the  present  moment  ?  We  are  in  the  evening 
of  life  ourselves,  and  therefore  we  must  leave  our  work  of  legislation 
to  be  improved  and  perfected  by  the  next  generation  ;  not  only 
making  laws  for  them,  but  making  them  lawgivers.  "  We  must  do 
our  best."  I^ft  us  a<ldre5«  rhciii  as  follows :  Beloved  saviors  of  the 
laws,  we  give  you  an  outline  of  legislation  which  you  must  fill  up. 
Hear  now  in  what  way  your  work  is  to  be  accomplished :  Megillus, 
and  Cleinias,  and  I  are  agreed,  and  we  hope  that  you  will  agree 
with  us  in  thinking,  that  the  whole  energies  of  a  man  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  acquisition  of  manly  virtue,  whether  this  is  to  be  gained 
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by  «turl)',  or  abit,  or  jome  kind  of  possession,  or  desire,  or  opinion, 
or  knowtedgt  ;  all  impediments  to  virtda  he  must  <lian>»nnl.  Rathtr 
th;in  ncccpt  insliiutions  which  tend  to  ilegmde  and  enslave  him.  be 
should  fly  his  cojntry  nnd  endure  any  hardship.  These  are  our 
principli;?.  ami  we  would  ask  you  to  jiidje  of  the  laws  hy  this  stand- 
anl.  and  prtiisu  or  btoma  thi^m  accordingly  a»  ihuy  arc  or  ara  not 
capable  of  iinplantin;^  this  character. 

And  first  of  laws  coneeming  reli^on.  In  the  consideration  of 
thesu  wu  shall  have  to  return  to  tht>  nuuibur  3040,  of  which  tlie 
twcllUi  part  is  -120^30  X  ^1<  ^d  this  corresponds  to  the  aum- 
bers  uf  thi:  twelve  triUud,  and  each  Ii  bti  may  be  liirthet  subdivided 
by  12.  Every  divisor  is  a  ^ift  of  God,  and  corru^piind*  to  tbo 
mnnlhs  of  tlio  \\sa  and  to  the  movement  of  th^  universe.  Every 
city  has  a  number,  but  some  are  more  tbrtonalu  than  others,  anil 
n«tliin'j  cnn  W  miiru  fortunate  iluin  onr  number,  which  can  be 
dividf.1  by  ,MI  number*  up  to  IS.  with  the  exception  of  11.  and 
ei'i'n  l>y  11.  if  3  faiitilli's  are  deihiuted.  Tlie  truili  of  this  may  ba 
easily  provpil  when  we  liave  leisure.  But  loavinz  the  proitr  tor  tlic 
presi-nl,  wo  will  proceed  lo  aiisi<;n  to  each  division  some  go"!  or 
demi-'^'od,  who  iball  hare  altsra  rfused  to  them,  and  sacriGcei  odered 
twice  A  month  ;  and  usemhlies  shall  bu  held  In  their  hoaor,  tw«lf« 
for  thu  divisions  of  the  tribes,  and  tw<>lve  tor  the  city.  The  object 
of  these  will  be  to  [>romo(4  friendship  aud  acquaintance  and  fkmiljr 
intercourse  ;  for  families  mnn  be  oeqnunted  before  they  many ; 
if  they  are  not,  great  mistakes  will  arise.  Let  there  be  innocent 
dances  of  ytnng  men  and  maidens,  who  may  hnve  the  opporCtiiiity 
of  seeing  one  another  In  modest  undress.  To  the  details  c^  all  this 
the  masters  of  chomses  and  the  guardians  witi  attend,  embodying 
in  laws  the  resolts  of  their  experience  ;  and  after  ten  years  During 
the  laws  permsoent,  with  the  consent  of  the  legislator,  if  he  be 
alive,  or,  if  he  be  not  alive,  the  guardians  of  the  law  shall  perfbct 
them  and  settle  them  once  for  alL  At  least,  if  any  fWther  change* 
are  required,  the  magistrates  must  take  tbe  whole  people  into  eooB- 
iel,  and  obtain  tbe  sanctbn  of  all  tbe  oracles. 

Whenever  any  one  who  is  between  the  ages  of  twenty-fire  and 
thirty-five  wants  to  marry,  let  him  do  so  ;  but  first  let  him  hear  the 
Strain  which  we  will  address  to  him  :  — 

Son  of  a  virtuous  sire  :  yon  should  marry,  but  not  fi>r  wealth; 
even  a  little  inferiority  in  this  respect  may  be  well ;  nor  should 
you  avoid  poverty,  for  your  object  is  to  have  a  well-balanced  and 
harmonious  home.  A  man  is  commonly  disposed  to  marry  some 
one  who  is  like  himself  In  property  and  character.  Thhs  however, 
is  not  for  the  interests  of  the  state  :  hence  the  need  of  a  law  that 
the  rich  and  mighty  shall  not  marry  Che  rich  and  mighty.  Some 
will  be  angry  and  others  will  make  merry  at  the  notion  that  tbe 
passionate  are  to  marry  the  dtdl,  or  the  dull  the  passionate ;  foi 
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tlier  do  not  understand  that  the  state  is  a  cup  in  which  two  ele- 
ments min^e,  the  one  frotbin<;  wine,  the  other  sober  water,  and 
the  admixture  of  these  is  an  excellent  drink.  Not  that  any  written 
hiw  is  capable  of  effecttnf;  this,  which  mast  be  left  to  the  influence 
of  public  opinion.  These  are  our  precepts  about  marria^;  and 
the  former  precept  must  not  be  fbrf^ottcn,  tliat  every  one  should 
seek  to  attain  immortality  and  raise  up  a  fair  posterity  to  serve 
God.  Tliis  is  the  prelude  of  the  law,  to  which  if  a  man  will  not 
listen,  and  at  thirty  years  of  age  remains  unmarried,  let  him  pay 
an  annual  fine :  if  he  lie  of  the  fim  class,  100  drachmas ;  if  of  the 
•ecom U  70  ;  if  of  the  thini,  60  ;  and  if  of  the  fourth,  30.  This  fmc 
shall  be  consecrated  in  the  temple  of  Here  ;  and  if  he  refuse  to 
pay,  a  tenfold  penalty  shall  be  exacte<l  by  the  tri'asurer  of  Here, 
who  :*hall  lie  re^pcmsible  for  the  paymont.  Further,  the  unmarried 
man  Mhall  receive  no  honor  or  obetlience  from  the  youu'i,  and  he 
shall  not  n*tain  the  ri'^lit  of  pimishini^  others.  A  man  i.s  neither 
to  irive  nor  receive  a  dowrv ;  and  in  our  state  he  will  not  iin)w 
old  in  poverty,  for  every  one  is  provided  with  the  necessaries  of 
life.  If  the  woman  is  not  rich,  her  husband  will  not  be  her  humble 
servant.  He  who  obevs  this  haw  does  well,  and  he  who  disobevs 
shall  pay  a  fine  acconling  to  his  class,  which  shall  be  exacted  by 
the  treasurers  of  Uer^  and  Zeus  as  before  in  the  case  of  the  un- 
married. 

The  betrothal  of  the  parties  shall  be  made  by  the  next  of  kin  in 
Tftrious  dei^rees,  or  if  there  are  none,  by  the  guardians.  The  ofTer- 
in^s  and  ceremonies  of  marriase  shall  be  determined  bv  the  inter- 
preters  of  sacred  rites.  Let  die  wedding  party  be  moderate,  ami 
never  exceed  a  man's  means ;  five  male  and  five  female  friends,  and 
ft  like  number  of  kinsmen,  are  enough.  The  expense  should  not  ex- 
ce«^i  for  the  first  class,  a  mina;  and  for  the  second  class,  half  a 
mina.  Extravance  is  to  be  regarded  as  vulgarity  and  ignorance  of 
nuptial  proprieties.  Much  wine  is  only  to  be  drunk  at  the  festivals 
of  Dionysus,  and  certainly  not  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage.  Tlie 
bride  and  bridegroom,  who  are  taking  a  great  step  in  life,  ought  to 
have  all  their  wits  about  them ;  they  should  be  especially  careful  of 
the  night  on  which  God  may  give  them  the  seed  of  increase,  and 
which  this  will  be  none  can  tell.  Their  bodies  and  souls  should  be 
in  the  most  temperate  condition ;  they  should  abstain  fh)m  all  that 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  disease  or  vice,  which  will  otherwise  become 
here<litary.  There  is  an  original  divinity  in  man  which  preserves 
all  things,  if  use*l  with  proper  respect.  He  who  marries  t^hould 
make  the  second  house  the  nest  and  nursery  of  his  young ;  he  should 
leave  his  father  and  mother,  and  then  he  will  have  more  affection  for 
them ;  ^  there  ought  to  be  a  desiderium  to  get  rid  of  offensiones,** 
He  will  go  forth  as  a  colony  and  will  bring  up  his  children  in  an- 
ochcr  place,  handing  on  the  lamp  of  life  to  another  generation. 
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About  property  in  general  lhei«  u  Uitle  ilifficultf,  iriili  £ 
(vprioD  of  pmpertv  in  sUvea,  coDi-crainz  whom  ihcrv  i*  gnat  ililTvr- 
vncB  of  opinion.  The  )Uv«ry  of  tho  Helots  '»  alGnni-il  by  mmo  to 
Iks  ihc  -jn-iitest  ;;ooil,  itnrl  liy  olhcra  the  srp(ili-»l  nii»liirtune  ut'  SpnrTn. 
To  a  certain  extent  ibvre  b  the  name  liniibt  .-ibniit  ihu  ilaTcry  ol'  iho 
^Inrinnilyniao*  at  UisRuU-n  nnil  of  tbi!  Tluamliun  Fi'nu>tau.  TkU 
uiaki,->  iu>  ark.  What  flmll  wu  Jo  irilk  uiir  tlaveii  ?  to  wbii'h  ovury 
uni:  wniilil  ni^u  in  n<|ilyiiiA  I>vt  un  Iuitu  tlui  liuat  iliiU  must  ;itl:icliu>l 
whom  wu  Clin  mil.  All  of  u»  have  Iicanl  atorira  of  flnvei  who  Inra 
aaveil  ifac  livrat  and  []ro|H.Tiius  of  iheir  niitstun<,  un>l  Iwt-n  butter  to 
[liL-in  than  a  «>n  or  a  lirothiT.  "  Crrtaiiily."  Yut  llu'K'  is  an  «p- 
puviie  ilwtrinL-.  that  ^lnvi-a  arc  "cml  fur  nutliin!;  >ail  uut  Iw  Iw 
truEieil ;  as  IIuini>r  myn,  "  Sluvor}'  taki>v  >w»y  balf  n  niao's  lIa■la^• 
«Iunilint;."  Anil  iliUvrenl  piTVuni  truat  tbi-iti  in  illllert-nt  wny* ;  ihvfD 
nru  iimin>  who  nuri-r  tnint  ttivin,  anil  txs-ii  ilu'iii  llko  lUrrf,  until  (hty 
iiiiiku  ibeui  not  Ilirici^,  but  many  thnei  a*  jlavinh  im  (buy  wctv  b»-  ' 
Ibru  1  anil  olhiTs  piiixiu  tliu  up[)i»ilu  plan.     Man  Ik  n  tmiilthsMiMi    , 

nnil  jftvM  min-hieA  hare  ariMsn  in  i^Hiiitriti*  wliKni  ibuna  ate  Urfp 
bodies  ol'  lUvtn  who  »peak  a  cmninon  langiu^;u.  Two  rules  tuay  be 
givvn  tor  (buir  m&Da<wmuat :  Cnt,  that  the  alaves  who  come  from  tb* 
tame  country  »hon[il  be  ilitperKd ;  ftnd  •econdly,  that  they  Bboold 
be  iroatuU  by  ihi'ir  inastcra  with  peHl-uC  jiizittce,  sTen  mora  tlian 
aquali,  and  for  lii«  own  sake  quite  as  much  ai  theirs.  Fw  the  tralj 
just  mun  is  lie  who  liatei  injustice  when  Ba*y;  and  ha  who  ii 
rlghtetxu  in  the  trcatuKot  of  hia  alave*,  m  of  any  inferiort,  hat  in 
him  the  f^ed  of  virtue.  Masters  should  never  play  with  tbeir  slave*; 
thir,  which  is  n  common  practice,  is  a  great  piece  of  folly,  and  i»- 
creas«s  tlie  ditliculty  and  painfulnen  o(  nuuutging  them  to  both 
parties.    "  Yon  :vnj  quite  right." 

Next  as  to  habitation*.  These  oi^ht  to  have  been  spoken  of  bs- 
fors  ;  for  no  man  cftn  marry  a  wife  and  have  slaves,  who  hat  nM  a 
bouse  for  them  to  lire  in.  Let  us  supply  tlie  ouussion.  "Bte  agent 
should  be  in  the  centra  of  the  oity,  and  the  temples  in  the  nei^ 
borhood  of  the  acropolis.  Near  them  shonid  be  the  residence*  of 
the  ma^trates,  and  the  courts  of  law  in  which  capital  oRenco*  ate 
to  he  tried.  Matters  toriout  in  themselves  ore  rendered  more  serir 
OU9  by  their  proximity  to  the  gods.  As  to  walls,  MegiLlup,  let  them 
deep  in  the  earth,  as  at  SparU;  "  Cold  steel  is  the  beat  wall,"  a* 
the  poet  tells  us.  Besides,  what  an  absurdity  there  would  be  in 
•ending  our  youth  to  dig  fosses  and  raise  buildings  in  defense  of  the 
borders  of  our  country,  and  then  to  Imilil  a  city  wiill,  whii-li  is 
very  unhualthy,  and  is  apt  to  miike  jiuople  liuiuy  that  they  may  mo 
tliere  and  rest  in  idleness,  not  knowing  tllat  true  rest  must  alwayi 
follow  toil,  and  that  toil  of  another  sort  is  the  oonsetjuence  of  idle- 
ness.    If,  however,  tliere  must   be  a  wall,  tlie  private  botwe*  had 
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better  be  so  arranged  as  to  form  one  wall ;  this  will  liave  an  agree* 
able  aspect,  and  the  building  will  be  safer  and  more  defenstible.  The 
inhabitants  will  keep  the  wall  in  repair  under  the  superintendence 
ot'  the  aediles,  who  will  enforce  cleanliness,  and  preser\'e  the  publio 
bui1din!;s  or  excavations  from  the  encroachments  of  individuals. 
Tlio  aediles  will  also  take  care  to  let  the  rains  llow  olT  easilv,  and 
will  re^date  other  matters  concerning  the  general  administration  of 
the  citv.    Wluit  remains  may  be  lett  to  the  guardiiins  of  the  law. 

And  now,  luiviiig  provided  building?,  and  having  maiTic<l  our 
citizens,  we  will  pnM:(*ed  to  si)eak  of  their  mode  of  life.  In  a  wvll- 
con^titutetl  state,  individiuds  cannot  be  allowe<l  to  live  as  thev 
pleaj«e.  AVliy  «lc>  I  ^ivy  x\\if  ?  B«'cause  I  am  going  to  enact  that 
the  bri(K*gnN>m  >hall  not  al>.<ent  Ittmtielf  from  the  common  nical.^. 
Tliey  were  in.ttitutvd  oriirinally  with  a  view  to  war,  and,  though 
deeme<l  :«in«4ular  when  Hi*i«t  foumlcd.  tliev  have  tiMnUMl  jrnKitlv  to 
the  5«»cnrifv  of  states.  There  was  a  diilicultv  in  inrnMlncin'^  them, 
hut  tlMTc  is  no  ilillifulty  in  theui  now.  lluTe  is  howuvi-r,  another 
in>titution  about  which  I  would  speak,  if  I  dared.  I  may  preface 
my  proposal  by  remarking  that  disonier  in  a  state  is  the  source  ot 
all  evil,  and  onler  of  all  good.  Now  in  Sparta  and  Crete  there  sire 
common  meals  tor  men,  and  this,  as  I  was  saying,  is  a  divine  and 
natural  institution.  But  the  women  are  letl  to  themselves ;  they 
live  in  dark  places,  and,  being  weaker,  and  therefore  wickeder,  than 
men,  thev  are  at  the  bottom  of  a  good  deal  more  than  half  the  evil 
of  states.  This  must  be  correctetl,  and  the  institution  of  common 
meals  extended  to  both  sexes.  Unhappily,  the  very  idea  of  female 
syssitLi  is  lost,  and  there  is  something  ludicrous  in  the  attempt  to 
revive  them.  Women  are  likely  to  resist  any  attempt  to  make  them 
eat  anfl  drink  in  public ;  they  will  dare  the  legislator  to  come  and 
take  them  out  of  their  holes.  And  in  any  other  stiite  such  a  pro- 
posal would  be  drowned  in  clamor,  but  in  our  own  I  think  that  I 
can  show  the  attempt  to  be  just  and  reasonable.  **  There  is  nothing 
which  we  should  like  to  hear  better."  Listen,  then ;  having  plenty 
of  time,  we  will  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  things,  which  is  an  old 
subject  with  us.  *'  Right.'*  Either  the  race  of  mankind  never  Lad 
a  beginning  and  will  never  have  end,  or  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  man  first  came  into  being  is  all  but  infinite.  **  No  doubt." 
And  in  this  infinity  of  time  there  have  been  combinations  and  de- 
structions, and  all  kinds  of  order  and  disorder,  desires  of  meats  and 
drinks  of  all  sorts,  <ind  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  aifectin«r  animals 
in  uuml>erless  wavs.  **  Certainlv.**  Vines  and  olives  were  at  len<xth 
discovered,  and  the  blessings  of  Demeter  and  Persephone,  of  which 
one  Triptolemus  is  said  to  be  the  author ;  before  his  time  the  ani- 
mals took  to  eating  one  another.  And  there  are  uationa  iu  which 
mankind  still  sacrifice  one  another,  and  other  nations  in  which 
either  to  sacrifice  or  to  eat  animals  is  deemed  impious  —  they  offer 
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fruitfl  oi  eakm  nMiftmed  with  &  little  hoMj;  and  iomi  bavt  M 
%  sort  of  orpUe  exiitraee,  abitaUiinf  ftom  «v«7tiiiag  thai  hM  •■!• 
mal  lifet  aad  eatia^  only  thai  which  !•  witfaont  Ulh.  FMhapt  y«i 
will  vak  me  what  is  the  beariat;;  of  th«te  reanvki  ?  **  That  la  cer- 
tainlr  panintar  hi  my  mind."  I  will  endeavor  to  ezplaia  their 
drilC  I  SCO  that  the  virtue  of  hnmao  life  depends  on  tiM  dae  ref- 
ulntion  of  three  wnnta  or  desiree :  the  fint  is  the  desire  of  meat, 
die  M.-coad  of  drink ;  these  be^n  with  birth,  and  refhse  to  listen  to 
any  voice  other  than  that  of  pleasure  and  pain.  The  tUid  and 
fie««et*t  and  greatest  need  is  ielt  htust;  this  is  bve,  which  b  a  omit 
ncitii  jtetting  men's  whole  nature  on  fire.  These  thne  disorders  oi 
mankind  wo  most  endeavor  to  restrain  by  three  mighty  InllneDoee 
—  fcAT,  and  law,  ami  roason,  who»  with  the  aid  of  the  Mnsee  and 
the  trods  of  contests,  may  extininiish  onr  lusts. 

Riir  to  return.  After  marriage,  let  us  proceed  to  the  goncratkm 
ofcIiiMrfn,  and  then  to  their  nurtinre  and  education— thus  gnuluaUy 
apprrKtcIiin'i  the  subject  of  syjiKltia.  There  arc,  however,  some  other 
pointji  which  are  snirgeBted  by  f  be  three  wonls  —  moat,  drink,  kyre. 
''  Prmreeil/'  The  bride  and  bridein'oom  ou<;kt  to  9et  their  mind  on 
hnviiii;  a  brave  otHiprin^.  Now  a  man  only  siiceetMis  when  he  takes 
pains ;  wherefore  the  bridej^room  ought  to  take  K|ieeial  care  uf  the 
bride  in  the  period  before  the  birth  of  children.  And  let  there  be  a 
jury  of  matrons  appointed  by  the  magistrates,  who  shall  attend  at 
the  temple  of  Eilithyia  until  noon,  and  inform  against  any  man  or 
woman  who  docs  not  observe  the  laws  of  married  Ufe.  The  time  for 
becoming  parents  and  the  cnre  of  the  parents  shall  last  for  ten  years 
only  ;  if  at  the  expiration  of  this  period  tliey  have  no  children,  they 
may  part,  if  they  have  the  consent  of  their  relatives  and  the  official 
matrons,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  either ;  or  if  a  dispute 
arise,  the  matrons  shall  enter  tlie  houses  of  the  young  people,  and 
advise  and  threaten  them.  If  their  efforts  fiul,  let  them  go  to  the 
guardians  of  the  law  ;  and  if  they  fail,  the  offender,  whether  man  or 
woman,  shall  be  deprived  of  citizenship,  and,  unless  the  sentence  be 
annulled,  shall  be  forbidden  to  be  present  at  all  family  ceremonies. 
If  when  the  time  for  begetting  children  has  ceased,  either  husband 
or  wife  have  connection  with  others  who  are  of  an  age  to  beget  chil* 
dren,  they  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalties  for  adultery.  But  when 
both  parties  have  ceased  to  beget  children  there  shall  be  no  penal- 
ties; men  and  women  ought  to  live  soberly  and  maintain  a  good 
reputation :  this,  however,  is  only  to  be  enforced  when  there  is  great 
diM)rder  of  manners. 

The  first  year  of  children's  lives  is  to  be  registered  in  their  ances- 
tral temples ;  the  name  of  the  archon  of  the  year  is  to  be  inscribed 
on  a  white  wall  in  every  phmtry,  and  the  names  of  the  living  mem- 
bers of  the  phratry  at  the  side.  The  limit  of  marriage  tor  a  woman 
shall  be  finom  sixteen  years  to  twenty;  for  a  man,  firom  thirty  te 
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thtrtjT-fiTe.  Hie  age  of  liolding  office  for  a  woman  is  to  bo  forty 
for  a  man  thirty  years.  The  time  tor  military  service  for  a  man  if 
to  be  from  twenty  years  to  sixty ;  for  a  woman,  from  the  time  that 
she  lias  ceaseil  to  bear  children  until  fitly. 

Book  VII.  Now  that  we  have  marrie<l  our  citizens  and  bitHijrht 
tlivir  children  into  the  worltl,  wo  have  to  tiud  nurture  and  education 
tor  them.  ThUi  \a  a  matter  of  precept  ratlier  than  uf  law,  and  cannot 
be  precisely  re^^idated  by  the  le«^lator.  For  minute  rci^ulations  are 
apt  to  be  trantf*4n*Med,  and  frequent  transi^ssions  inip;ur  the  habit 
of  obedience  to  the  laws.  I  spe;Uc  darkly,  but  I  will  try  to  exhibit 
my  ware5  in  the  liv:ht  of  tlay.  Am  I  not  right  in  sayin<;  that  a  good 
edui*:ition  tend.^  to  tlw  improvement  of  body  and  mind?  "  Certiinly." 
And  the  cometino!i.<(  of  the  body  oa<^ht  to  hei;in  as  MX)n  as  possible 
afK*r  birth.  *•  Verv  tnie."  And  we  obsMjrve  that  the  first  i*liuut  of 
every  livinir  tliin«4  \*  the  sreatest,  and  there  are  many  who  contend 
that  man  is  not  at  twcntv-five  twice  the  hei«'ht  that  he  was  at  five. 
^  True."  And  <^owth  without  svmmetrical  exercise  of  the  limbii  is 
the  source  of  endle.<s  evils  in  the  Ixxlv.  **  Yes.^  The  bodv  should 
have  the  most  exercise  when  i^winc^  most.  **  What,  the  bodies  of 
young  infants  ?  **  Nay,  the  bodies  of  unborn  intants.  I  :(houId  like 
to  explain  to  yon  the  sort  of  g^'mna^tics  which  may  be  used  during 
the  process  of  gestation.  The  AtlienUins  are  fond  of  cock-fighting, 
and  in  our  country  the  people  who  keep  cocks,  far  from  thinking  that 
they  liave  enough  movement  in  fighting  one  another,  take  them  out 
for  long  walks,  holding  them  in  their  hands  or  under  their  arms ; 
thb  is  done  for  the  sake  of  health,  that  is  to  say,  not  their  own  health, 
but  the  health  of  the  cocks.  Here  is  a  proof  of  the  use  and  glory 
of  motion,  whether  of  rocking,  swinging,  riding,  or  tossing  upon  the 
wave ;  for  all  these  kinds  of  motion  have  a  great  effect  in  increasing 
strength  and  the  powers  of  digestion.  Hence  we  infer  that  our  women, 
when  they  are  with  child,  should  walk  about  and  fashion  the  embryo ; 
and  the  children,  when  born,  should  be  carried  by  stout  nurses,  and 
not  suffered  to  walk  until  they  are  three  years  old,  lest  they  should 
<;row  rickety.  Shall  we  impose  penalties  for  the  neglect  of  these 
rules  ?  The  greatest  penalty,  that  is,  ridicule  and  the  difficulty  of 
making  the  nurses  do  as  we  bid  them,  will  be  incurred  by  ourselves. 
*-  Then  why  speak  of  the  matter  ?  "  In  the  hope  that  heads  of  families 
mav  learn  that  the  due  rejnilation  of  them  is  the  foundation  of  law 
and  order  in  the  state. 

And  now.  leaving  the  body,  let  us  proceed  to  the  soul ;  but  we 
must  first  rei)eat  that  perpetual  motion  by  night  and  by  day  is  good 
for  all,  and  especially  fur  the  infant ;  his  life  should  be  borne  upon 
the  wave.  Thb  is  proved  by  the  Corybantian  cure  of  motion,  and 
by  the  practice  of  nurses  who  rock  children  in  their  arms,  lapping 
them  at  the  same  time  in  sweet  measures.     What  is  the  reason  of 
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Ml)  of  dM  rtddm  nfaa  ft<M  iMT.  Md  lUi  *«•  h  iHiihiii  «)> 

tfxtcrnit)  conmation  teniU  ta  oUm  A*  vMmC  iMerail  ama,  oaMaat 
cnlini;  dcvp mil  petMn  t»  th«  rerttew  p«lpitatia)t  b0art,aail  liiiajm 
cMbvr*  who  Bra  >w>k«  hide  M  ^dr  rigk  aladi  bjr  d»  lM%  of 
(lanres  and  nftrhni  to  iha  gadk  T1m«  nmm  to  b*  immb  Ik  tUL 
-Noilonbt."  OlMrraalMthtf  tlMidwl«irk<UdwUdifalnUlMdiy 
in  A  *Uta  at  temt  wiU  ba  likeljr »  gnv  np  tiMaraws  Hd  A*  wnip. 
coming  of  (en  im  cMhttood  will  h—w  ui—ae.  "Tatytniw'*'  !!■ 
mmtoa  uT  ddhlran  will  tii#pba  dwEr  md*  wfth  om  «inde  lAM  «« 
oru  ilnifiMi  at  iMpbatta;  In  iha  mmI  of  tbe  jowm-    *  Of  b— wfci" 

ivnilm  thaia  ■ 

eilucate  Ihem  when  ther  h        _  _ 

ot'  wonU  ?  "  WhT,  nin>lT  thur  rmt  awl  erv.  Uko  the  vnms  ■<f  '*f 
oilier  animal,  and  the  botm  kaow*  die  MMaalair  nf  thwe  imiiMriiiai 
(rf-  tlw  i-hihr*  lUcM  or  <Hflike«.  ami  tlM  oecarfiMM  which  caU  tiMl 
Gnih.  About  threu  rean  ii  puMil  br  a  chilrl  in  a  >un  of  iMpurtvct 
arriL' Illation,  and  tbii  is  no  iiii<iinii<icant  portioa  of  human  lilv.  quite 
lun'j;  enough  to  make  hiw  either  jjood  or  ill-ienipenxl.  Nuw  joa 
■liuulil  i-onoive  that,  during  these  fint  three  yuan,  tbu  infant  ihoiilil 
be  as  Tree  as  possible  trom  tear  aoil  pain.  "  Yes,  anil  lie  fhonk)  linre 
as  much  plva^ure  prarided  fbr  him  tu  postilile."  Tberu  I  eanmit 
a<p«e  wltli  yooi  fbr  I  coouder  the  influence  of  (ilvasnre  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  education  to  be  fatal.  *■  Explain."  JAy  )>riiiclpie  ti  that  a 
mnn  rboulil  neither  pursue  pleasure  nor  wholly  anud  pain.  H* 
fboiilil  embmce  the  mean,  anil  caltitate  that  stale  of  calm  whioh  the 
reli{jtous  feelini;  of  maDkind,  tausht  by  inspiration,  attributes  to  God ; 
and  hu  who  would  be  like  Goil  should  neither  be  too  foai  of  ploaant* 
himself,  nor  should  he  permit  any  otlwr,  male  or  lemale,  young  or 
old,  to  be  thus  given;  aboTe  all,  not  the  in&nt,  who  in  infiincy  it 
bein^  thshionud  and  formed  raor«  than  U  any  other  lime.  I  shall  be 
laii^rhed  ac  for  saying  that  a  woman  in  her  pregnani:y  should  be  cnre- 
Ailly  watched,  and  uot  suffered  to  indulge  in  excilemeot ;  her  ways 
•hould  be  gentle  and  gracious. 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you  about  the  duty  of  avoiding  extreotet  and 
fbllutcing  the  mean." 

Let  US  now  consider  a  flirtber  matter.  The  unwritten  cnstomi  or 
u>a<ri^B  of  our  ancestors  are  made  up  of  details  which  are  not  laws^ 
but  iliey  fill  up  the  interstiees  of  law,  irnd  ore  the  props  and  ligntnns 
on  wiiich  the  strength  of  the  wlude  building  depends.  Laws  with- 
out  customs  never  last.  No  wonder,  then,  that  habit  and  cmtora 
overflow  into  the  domoiu  of  Liw.  "  Very  true."  And  there  may 
be  great  advantage  in  the  iofluence  exercised  by  custom  upon  three- 
yeariMtld    children.      From    lluve    to    six    their    minds  have  to  be 
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mmased;  ami  they  mutt  receiTe  gentle  chostifiement,  about  which 
the  ^aine  rule  hokls  as  in  the  case  of  slaves  •—  neither  to  punish  them 
in  hot  blootU  nor  hy  sparine;  to  spoil  them.  ChiMrcn  at  that  nj^  in- 
Tt*nt  amusements  tor  themselves  trhen  thev  meet,  and  the  nurses 
shuuUl  brinf^  parties  of  them  to  their  own  %ina<rc  temple,  and  they 
should  keep  gootl  onler  anion<;  thum.  bein*;  responsible  themselves 
to  the  twelve  women  whom  the  ^lanlinns  of  the  law  appoint.  The 
twelve  shall  be  appointe<l,  one  out  of  eaeh  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and 
wlu^n  appointed,  they  ^liall  «40  to  the  tcMupIes,  and  reprove  and  ebas- 
ti2«  offenders ;  and,  in  case  their  authority  is  disputed,  shall  brin.' 
tliem  before  the  majristrates.  At\er  six  wars  of  a«n:  there  shall  Ik- 
a  M»y»aration  of  the  sexes ;  the  boys  ;:;oin*;  to  learn  riding  and  tli«* 
use  of  anns,  and  the  jprls  may,  If  they  please,  also  learn.  Here  I 
may  n(»te  a  practical  error  in  early  traininir*  The  folly  of  mamm.as 
an«l  nursi^s  Udievcs  that  the  letV  Innd  is  l»v  nature  tlilferent  from  the 
ri*rht.  wlu'i\»as  the  \vt\  lejr  and  left  t<M»t  are  iu.*knowledjr''d  to  be  the 
same  as  the  riifbt.  liuc  tin*  truth  is  that  nature  made  all  tliinc:s  to 
haiaiiee,  ami  the  use  of  the  other  baud,  which  is  of  little  im|)ortance 
in  the  case  of  the  pleetnun  of  the  lyre,  may  make  a  great  ditlerence 
in  the  art  of  the  warrior,  who  should  be  a  sort  of  pancratiast,  in 
ever}'  part  of  his  bo<ly  whole  and  perfect,  and  able  to  figbt  and  bal- 
ance himself  in  any  position.  If  a  umn  were  a  Briareus,  he  should 
be  able  to  huri  a  humlred  darts  with  a  hundred  bauds ;  at  any  rate, 
U*t  him  make  good  use  of  two.  To  all  these  matters  the  magis- 
trates, male  and  female,  should  attend :  the  women  superintendin*^ 
tlie  nursinir  and  amusement  of  their  children,  and  the  men  superin- 
t«^ndin<;  their  education,  that  all  of  them,  boys  and  girls  alike,  may 
be  soun<l,  wind  and  limb,  and  not  spoil  tlie  gii\s  of  nature  by  bad 
halucs. 

Eilucation  has  two  branches :  gymnastic,  which  is  concerned  with 
the  boily ;  and  music,  which  is  designed  for  the  improvement  of  the 
souL  And  gymnastic  has  two  parts,  dancing  and  wrestling.  Dan- 
cing aims  at  the  preservation  of  stateliness  and  freedom ;  wrestling  is 
concerned  with  the  training  of  the  limbs  and  parts  of  the  body,  and 
«ives  the  proper  flexure  and  extension  to  each  of  them,  diffusing 
hunuouy  throughout  the  frame.  There  is  no  military  use  in  the 
complex  systems  of  wrestling  which  pass  under  tlie  names  of  Antaeus 
and  Cercvon,  or  in  the  science  of  boxinjr,  which  is  attributed  to 
Aniycus  and  Epeus ;  but  good  wrestlini;  and  the  habit  of  extricatinir 
the  neck,  hands,  and  sides,  should  be  dilifrcntly  learnt  and  taught ; 
and  in  our  dances  imitations  of  war  should  be  practiced,  as  in  the 
dances  of  tlie  Curetes  in  Crete  and  of  the  Dioscuri  at  Sparta,  or 
as  in  the  dances  which  were  taught  and  practice<l  by  the  go<ldess 
Athene,  and  are  still  performed  in  her  honor.  Youths  who  are  not 
]ret  of  an  age  to  go  to  war  should  take  part  in  religious  processions 
anuutl  and  on  horseback,  moving  slower  or  faster  as  they  chant  the 
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prayen ;  and  there  dioald  ba  ganat  and  itlwartala,  nUcl^ 
in  war  or  peace,  an  of  great  political  iaqNirtaiieau 

Noxt  Ibllows  nuuic,  to  whidi  wo  will  ooea  »ore  nsfuni;  aad  liara 
I  .^holl  ventim  to  n*peal  inj  okl  parailoK,  that  aautfoaeali  have 
•^At  inlluenca  oa  laws.  Ha  who  has  beun  tau^  to  play  at  tha 
samu  <;ainea  ami  with  tha  eanie  playthinjpi  will  ba  oootaat  with  tha 
same  lawi.  Thisra  ie  no  •;reater  evil  in  a  «tate  than  tha  epirit  of  in- 
novation. Even  in  uxtcmal  natuni  chan«;o  b  a  tlangarana  ddng ; 
in  tho  chan}$«s  of  tha  MNUons  antl  wimLs  tliera  ia  dangar  tn  oar 
ImmIics  and  the  habits  of  our  minds ;  changes  of  diet  are  aba  dan- 
l^vrous.  And  in  everything  bat  what  b  bad  the  same  role  hokb. 
Every  one  venerates  and  a«|iiieices  in  the  laws  to  which  lie  b  an- 
customed ;  and  if  they  have  continued  tluring  long  pcrioib  of  tine 
owing  to  some  providential  arrangement,  and  he  has  no  knowledge 
or  memory  of  any  other,  he  b  absolutely  afraid  to  chanjire  thrai. 
Now  by  what  device  ithnll  we  creafu  tliL*  itpirit  ot*  Immoliility  ia  the 
laws  ?  I  say.  By  not  alIowin«:  inmivation:*  in  the  plavH  and  jianies 
of  children.  Tliu  clulilren  wlio  arc  aIwavm  clian«rint;  their  pbys^ 
when  they  arc  grown  up,  will  cban};c  their  laws.  Cluin«fes  in  mere 
tUsliions  are  not  serious  eviU,  but  cluin«;es  in  die  praise  and  bbme 
of  characters  arc  most  serious ;  and  rhytiuns  and  music  are  repre- 
sentations of  characters,  aud  thcreiura  we  must  avoid  novelties  in 
dance  and  song;  and  no  better  method  can  lie  ima^ncd  of  accom- 
plishing this  than  that  of  the  £g}'pcians.  '*  What  b  their  medioil  ?  ** 
The  consecration  of  dances  and  hymns  at  appointetl  festivals  ami  in 
honor  of  certain  gods ;  having  been  first  selected  by  indivuluals, 
they  should  be  solemnly  ratified  by  all  the  citizens,  and  an  ^  act  of 
uniformity "  should  be  passed  by  them.  He  who  introduces  other 
hymns  or  dances  shall  be  excluded  by  the  priests  and  priestesses, 
with  the  help  of  the  guardians  of  the  law ;  and  if  he  refuses  to  sub- 
mit, he  may  be  prosecuted.  But  we  must  not  be  too  ready  to  speak 
about  such  great  matters.  Even  a  young  man,  when  he  hears  some- 
thing new  and  strange,  stands  and  looks  tlus  way  and  that,  and,  like 
a  traveller  in  an  unknown  land,  tries  to  find  out  where  he  b  and 
whither  he  U  going ;  and  at  our  age  a  man  ought  to  be  very  sure  of 
his  ground  in  so  singular  an  argument.  ^  Very  true."  Then,  leav- 
ing the  point  wluch  we  are  considering  to  receive  fin-ther  examina- 
tion at  some  other  time,  let  us  look  forward  to  the  end  of  our  laws 
about  education,  tor  that  m«ay  probably  throw  light  upon  our  present 
diificulty.  **  Let  us  do  as  you  say."  The  ancients  used  the  term 
V  VIOL  to  signify  harmonious  strains,  and  perhaps  they  dreamed  or 
fancied  that  there  was  a  connection  between  the  songs  and  laws  of  a 
country.  And  we  say  :  Whosoever  shall  transgress  the  strains  by 
law  established  b  a  transgressor  of  the  laws,  and  shall  be  punished 
by  the  guardians  of  the  law  and  by  priests  and  priestesses.  **  Let 
this  be  as  you  say."     How  can  we  legislate  about  tliem  so  as  to 
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cwmmand  reipcct  ?  Moulds  or  types  of  them  must  be  first  macle, 
and  one  of  tlus  types  shall  be.  Abstinence  from  eril  wonls  at  9acri- 
fices.  Hlien  a  son  or  brother  blasphemes  at  a  sacrifice  then*  is  a 
soond  of  ill  omen  heard  in  tlui  faniilv.  ^  Verv  true."  Yet  this  is 
a  common  practice.  ^lany  a  chonis  stands  by  the  altnr  utterin*;  in- 
auspictous  words,  and  he  is  crowned  victor  who  excites  the  hearers 
most  with  lamentations.  Such  lamentations  should  be  reyervetl  for 
eril  days,  and  if  they  are  erer  uttered  should  be  uttered  only  by 
hired  mourners,  like  the  Carians  who  follow  a  funeral  sin^n;;  bar- 
barously, and  let  not  the  singers  of  them  be  crowne<l  or  arrayed  in 
«uld.  Peace  and  the  song  of  peace  shall  be  the  first  of  our  types. 
*•  Ajn^jcd."  Oiur  second  law  or  type  shall  Ik»,  that  prayers  ever  ae- 
c<MU|)any  sacrifices;  and  our  tliini,  tluit  prayers  shiill  be  only  for 
•^mU  for  they  an*  requests,  and  our  {Xiets  must  be  m:ule  to  under- 
stand this-  **  CVrtainly.**  Wfi*e  we  not  sayini^  just  now  that  the 
sadden  and  silver  ima«!es  of  Plutus  went  nut  to  Ixj  allowed  in  our 
eitv?  and  did  not  this  show  that  we  wenr  dissati:»tietl  with  the 
pot*ffs ;  and  may  we  not  reasonably  fear  that,  if  they  compose  pmyers 
which  arc  bad  prayers,  they  will  brin?  the  «rroatest  misfortunes  on 
the  state  ?  And  we  must  tlieretbre  make  a  law  that  the  poet  is  not 
to  contrai Uct  the  laws  or  ideas  of  the  state ;  nor  is  he  to  show  his 
poems  to  any  private  persons  until  they  Imve  first  received  the  i//i- 
primatur  ot*  the  director  of  education.  AAer  prayers  to  the  gods, 
there  naturally  follow  hymns  to  the  gods ;  and  after  these,  prayers 
and  hymns  to  the  heroes  and  demi-gods.  There  will  be  no  dan- 
ger in  pmising  the  dead,  but  until  a  man's  life  is  finished  we 
must  wait.  And  men  and  women  may  be  equally  deserving  of 
praise.  There  are  ancient  songs,  poems,  figures  of  the  dance,  many 
of  which  are  excellent,  and  out  of  these  a  selection  will  be  made 
by  judges,  who  ought  not  to  be  less  than  fifty  years  of  age.  They 
will  choose  some,  and  reject  or  amend  others,  sometimes  with  the 
aid  of  the  poets  themselves,  their  object  being  to  bring  the  hymns 
and  dances  into  accordance  with  the  intentions  of  the  legislator. 
The  regular  and  temperate  music  is  the  style  in  which  to  edu- 
cate children,  who,  if  they  are  used  to  this,  will  deem  the  opposite 
kind  to  be  illiberal,  or,  if  they  are  used  to  the  other,  will  count 
this  to  be  cold  and  unpleasing.  '*  Very  good."  Further,  a  distinc- 
tion should  be  made  between  the  melodies  of  men  and  women. 
Nature  herself  seems  to  teach  that  the  grand  or  manly  style  should 
be  assigned  to  men,  and  to  women  the  temperate  and  onlerly.  How 
this  is  to  be  carried  out  in  detail  is  a  further  consideration.  I  am 
only,  like  the  shipwright,  laying  down  the  keel  of  the  vessel  of  the 
soul  in  which  we  are  to  sail  through  life.  Human  affairs  are  hardly 
serious,  and  yet  to  be  serious  about  them  is  a  disagreeable  necessity ; 
and  ifr  we  can  discover  how  to  be  serious,  that  will  best  l)eseem  us. 
**  Very  tme."     I  say,  then,  that  concerning  the  serious  we  should  bo 
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lerioot,  tod  that  tlM  nature  of  God  b  a  aarkmi  raaBtgr.  Bat  ■■■ 
is  a  piece  of  mechaaif  and  Um  plajtMng  of  tlM  gods;  aad  there 
foro  his  aim  shoold  be  to  pasa  thrau^  life»  not  ia  gria  eaniial»  hot 
in  play ;  ami  he  should  plajr  aa  aiaajr  good  phja  aa  he  eaa— bmui 
and  woman  aiilce— ia  aa  opposite  way  to  that  whieh  ia  now  In 
vo«;ue.  **  How  is  that?**  The  common  opinion  is,  that  work  b  te 
thti  sake  of  pby»  war  of  peace;  whereas  in  war  thoe  ndtifer  is^  nor 
ever  will  be,  lesson  or  amnseuamt  worth  speakintt  oC  The  life  of 
peace  is  that  which  men  shoold  chiefly  desire  to  kmgthen  oat  ami 
improve.  They  should  live  sacriiicing^  ringings  and  danrinft  with 
the  view  of  propitiating  goib  and  heroes.  I  have  alrehdy  toU  you 
the  type  which  they  should  iUlow :  — > 

**  Somt  thiitffi,  SI  tbt  post  my%  jom  wiO  dsfim  far  jounilf  —  otlwn^  Gsd  aiU 
■uggMt  to  jpOlt.** 

TlicM^  wonls  of  hu  may  Ims  applied  to  our  pupils.  They  wfll  teach 
tht'niMslvi*^,  anil  Gcd  will  ti*;ii*h  them  the  art  of  prointiadng  him ;  fiar 
they  aru  his  {wppets,  aud  have  only  a  small  portion  in  tnnli.  **  Yon 
have  no  great  opinion  of  human  natnre."  You  must  not  wonder 
at  my  ileprcciating  man  when  I  compare  him  with  God ;  but,  if  yon 
ore  uiTendvd,  I  have  no  objection  to  rate  him  a  little  higher. 

Next  follow  the  buildin(;s ;  there  will  be  gymnaiua  and  schools  in 
the  midst  of  the  city,  and  outside  die  city  circuses  and  open  spaces 
for  riding-places  and  archery.  In  all  of  these  there  shoold  be 
instructors  of  the  young,  drawn  from  foreign  parts  by  pay,  and  they 
shall  teach  diem  music  and  war.  Education  vhall  be  compulsory; 
parents  shall  not  be  allowe<l  to  send  their  children  to  school  or  not, 
as  they  please;  for  they  belong  to  the  state  more  than  to  their 
p;vrent8.  And  I  say  further,  without  fear  or  scruple,  that  the  same 
eilucation  in  riding  and  g}*mnastic  shall  be  given  both  to  men  and 
women.  The  ancient  traditions  about  the  female  hosts  of  the 
Sauromatidae,  who  practice  the  art  of  riding  as  well  as  archery  and 
the  use  of  arms,  is  an  entirely  credible  tradition  whieh  confinns  me 
ill  this  view ;  and  if  I  am  right,  nothing  can  be  more  foolish  than 
our  modern  fashion  of  training  men  and  women  differently,  whereby 
one  half  of  the  power  of  the  city  is  lost.  For  reflect — if  women  are 
not  to  have  the  eilucation  of  men,  some  other  must  be  found  for 
them,  and  what  other  can  we  propose  ?  Shall  they,  like  the  women 
of  Thrace,  tend  cattle  and  till  the  ground ;  or,  like  our  own,  spin 
and  weave,  and  take  cace  of  the  house  ?  or  shall  they  follow  the 
Spartan  custom,  which  is  between  the  two  ?  —  there  the  maidens 
share  in  g}'mnastic  exercises  and  in  music ;  and  the  grown  women 
are  not  wholly  lost  in  domestic  service,  althonj^h  they  are  not,  like 
the  Amazon;},  trained  to  the  use  of  spear  and  shield ;  nor  can  they 
imitate  the  warrior  godtless,  even  in  the  extremity  of  their  country's 
need.     Compared  with  our  women,  the  Sauromatian  women  are  like 
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But  jour  le^slators,  Megillus,  as  I  maintain,  only  half  diil 
their  work;  they  .took  cans  of  the  men,  and  left  the  women  to  take 
care  of  tltemselYes. 

**  Shall  we  suffer  the  Stran^r,  Cleinias,  to  nm  down  Sparta  in 
tills  wav  ?  " 

**  \Vhv,  ve* ;  lor  we  cannot  retract  the  liberty  which  we  hare 
already  conceded  to  him.*' 

\Vliat  will  be  the  manner  of  life  of  men  in  mmlerate  circumstances, 
freed  Irom  the  toils  of  a^culture  and  busine:}s,  and  having; 
common  meals  tor  both  sexes;  from  which  they  are  dismissed  by 
tlic  nia«;istratcs,  male  and  female,  who  will  inspect  their  conversa- 
tiun.  and  at  whoso  biddin*^,  when  libations  have  been  otfcred,  they 
will  return  home  ?  Are  men  who  have  these  institutions  onlv  to 
e:ir  and  fatten  like  bf:ist5  ?  He  who  live^  like  a  fatted  lieast  will 
Avxrx*  the  fate  of  a  tatttMl  lK^a>t,  which  is  to  be  «Iestrove<l  l»v  some 
orhcr  more  valiant  l)east  than  hiui.si'lf.  True  ;  thev  have  not  all 
cliiiitT^  common,  which  is  the  lK>st  way  of  life ;  but  the  S4M.*ond  Ijest 
way  (»f  life  al.M>  coalers  great  blc:>sing!< ;  and  even  in  tliiit,  men  have 
a  work  to  do  far  <;reater,  or  rather  twice  as  s^at  as  tlie  work  of 
any  Pythian  or  Olympic  victor ;  Itir  they  indeed  work  for  the  body 
only,  but  we  both  tor  body  and  soul.  And  this  hi;^her  work  ought 
not  to  be  interfered  with  by  auy  by-work,  but  should  be  pursued 
ni'^it  and  day;  tor  life  b  not  long  euouf^h  for  the  completion  of  it. 
Tiie  watchmen  of  the  city  should  not  sleep,  and  the  Hi:is>ter  of  the 
household  should  be  up  early  aud  before  all  his  servants ;  and  the 
mistress,  too,  should  awaken  her  liandniai.lens,  and  not  be  awakene<l 
by  them.  3Iuch  sleep  b  not  required  either  for  our  souls  or  bo<lies. 
When  a  man  is  asleep,  he  is  no  better  than  if  he  were  dead ;  antl 
he  who  loves  lite  and  wisdom  will  have  no  more  sleep  than  is  nee- 
^^sary  for  health,  which  is  not  much.  Ma<;istrates  who  are  wide 
awake  at  night  are  terrible  to  the  bad ;  but  they  are  respected  by 
the  wise  and  good,  and  useful  to  themselves  and  the  state. 

When  the  morning  dawns,  let  the  boy  go  to  his  instructors.  As 
the  sheep  need  the  shepherd,  so  the  boy  needs  a  master ;  he  may  be 
called  animai  /erae  naturae,  and  is  the  most  unmanageable  and 
deceitful  of  all  creatures ;  for  he  has  the  springs  of  intelligence  in 
hiui  not  yet  regulated.  Let  him  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
mothers  and  nurses,  and  tamed  with  bit  aud  bridle,  being  treated  as 
a  ftveman  in  that  he  learns  an<l  is  tiught ;  but  as  a  slave  in  tliat  lie 
in  chastised  and  smitten  bv  all  other  freemen,  as  his  master  is  when 
he  does  wrong.  And  the  freeman  who  neglects  to  chastise  him, 
shall  himself  be  reprimanded  by  the  inspector  of  education. 

We  must  now  give  instructions  to  our  president  of  education  — 
him  we  will  address  as  follows :  We  have  spoken  to  you,  O  illustri- 
ous teacher  of  youth,  of  the  song,  the  time,  and  the  dance,  and  of 
martial  exercises ;  hot  of  prose  writings,  and  of  music,  and  of  the 
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me  of  ualculation  for  military  anil  ilomcitic  purpoHta  wc  Iiaro  oot 
■•poksB,  nor  yet  of  the  highi'r  uie  of  ouiolwrs  in  rvukuninq  dicinc 
•hing* — such  xt  the  revolutions  of  diu  slAn,  or  tha  arran;T«meDU 
■•f  ilajnk  anil  months,  or  of  months  in  years,  ol'  whicii  the  Iruu  caluu- 

ilion  is  nfceuary  to  the  knnwleilge  of  thu  oitlcr  of  sun^jn*  null  'es- 
tivsb,  which  enlivtii)  and  wiLkua  tltu  city;  i;iving  thu  ^^-oJ^  *.  i^ir 
tue,  and  makini;  tncn  to  -^niit  in  wisduni.  There  arc  ina-iy  iLidga 
•ihoiit  which  nru  huvc   not   m  yet  initniL'tcd  you  —  and  lirfi,  u   to 

■uUn"-  and  thu  lyre :  Shall  the  pupil  be  u  pcribct  scholar  and  miuii- 

an,  or  not  cveu  tinter  on  the  ituity?  He  shuuld  wrtoialy  enter 
■>n  thu  study,  niid  apply  binuelf  to  letlen  from  the  aj[u  uf  ton  to 
'  hirtcuh.  Xt  thirteun  be  will  tw^iu  to  handle  the  lyre,  and  continue 
•o  lenm  miuic  until  liu  ia  iiixlecii.  and  no  lon<;vr,  however  tuoil  ha 
.1-  hii  parcnti  may  be  of  the  pursuit.     The  study  of  letters  he  sboidd 

•rry  Ut  the  extent  of  rending  and  irritin-j,  wiilwiit  enrinir  fi>r  ralli^ 
a|)liy  and  lacliri,Tiiphy,  if  he  has  no  natural  uava  tor  chum.  Ami 
lierc  oriu'i  a  i[ue>t)oa  aa  to  the  luoraini;  ol'  eoinpuaitions-wlu'tliur  in 
poutrjr  ur  pruMi.  wbun  unaecoiupanii'd  with  mu;k-.  Thi'v  »re  a 
■Uu^roua  !<pLi;ii.'i  of  liti-niture.  S])c,ik  then,  U  ^'uardiani  uf  tlia 
law,  anil  tell  ut  what  we  shall  ilu  aliuut  them  ?  "  Yuu  teem  to  be 
in  a  dilfiuulty."  Vfhy,  ye« ;  them  u  jv  diliiuulty  in  Mttii^  t.  lin^ 
ToLve  agAinat  thu  opinion  of  ull  the  wwld.  "But  have  we  not 
already  di*re;zardud  thu  opinion  of  the  world  in  many  of  our  enaet- 
uient«  ?  "  Tlial  ii  very  true.  1  sec  that  you  wouhl  marshal  me  on 
the  unpopular  road,  which  the  many  hate,  and  yon  would  baTe  ma 
cast  in  my  lot  with  the  few  wlio  are  better  than  the  many.  "  Cur> 
>aiuly."  Then  I  will  begin  by  obterring  tlint  we  hare  many  poeti 
writinjt  in  hexameters,  trinietert,  and  various  other  inetret,  comic  at 
well  aa  tra^  with  whoso  conipoutions,  aa  all  the  world  affirm^ 
youth  are  to  be  imbued  and  taturoted.  Some  would  have  then 
learn  by  heart  entire  pouts,  while  others  preter  extract* ;  and  thia 
u  supposol  to  consCituta  a  geutleinan't  education.  Now  I  am  of 
opinion,  and  if  I  am  not  '"'""^fln  everybody  would  afrM  with  tne, 
tliat  soma  of  the  things  which  they  learn  are  good,  and  some  bad. 
"  Then  how  shall  we  reject  some  and  select  other*  ?  "  A  happy 
thought  suddenly  occurs  to  me ;  thia  discour^  which  has  laatad  th« 
live-long  day.  ia  just  a  sample  of  what  we  want,  and  u  mtH'eoTer  an 
ini>pir«il  work  and  a  kind  of  poem.  I  am  naturally  pleased  in  look- 
ing  back  at  all  this  creation  of  mine  ;  which  appears  to  me  to  haru 
a  wondert'ul  propriety,  and  is  juit  the  thing  for  a  young  man  to 
bear.  I  would  venture,  then,  to  offer  to  the  legislator  this  treatia* 
of  laws  as  a  sample  of  what  he  want* ;  and  in  case  be  ahouM  tind 
any  coinpositioas  of  the  same  family,  written  or  oral,  J  would  hav« 
him  preserve  them  with  the  uCmoet  care,  and  commit  them  in  the 
lirst  phxce  to'  the  tuaehurs  who  ar«  willii^  to  loaro  them  (be  should 
turn  off  the  teacher  who  TeAtaet),  and  let  them  couuuunicate  tin 
lesson  to  the  young. 
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I  bare  said  enough  of  reading  and  writing ;  and  now  we  will 
proceed  to  the  teachers  of  the  lyre.  TIic  teacher  of  tlie  lyre  will 
be  reminded  of  tlie  ailvice  which  was  ^ven  bv  im  to  the  H^xa^cn- 
arian  min5trels:  they  were  to  he  quick  to  perceive  the  rhytliiiis 
mited  to  the  expression  of  virtue,  and  rej(H*t  the  opposite.  \Vitli 
ft  view  to  perfecting  the  imitation,  the  pupil  and  his  instructor  are 
to  use  the  lyre  on  account  of  the  distinctness  of  the  notes ;  the 
voice  and  note  should  coincide  note  for  note ;  nor  should  there  be 
harmonies  and  contrasts  of  intervals,  or  variations  of  times  ur 
rliythuis.  Three  years'  study  is  not  long  enough  to  give  a  knowU 
eilge  of  these  coinplexities.  And  when  so  many  subjects  of  educa- 
tion are  necessary,  the  pupil  should  nut  be  overwhelmed  with  the 
unnecessary.  The  tunes  and  hymns  which  :ire  to  be  eonsecnited 
fiir  each  fi*5tival,  and  to  be  handed  down  in  at\er  ages,  liave  been 
already  determined,  an<I  the  regulation  of  tliem  is  letl  to  our  presi- 
dent of  music. 

Let  U.4  now  proceed  to  dancing  and  gymnastic,  which  must  also 
be  t.aught  to  boys  and  girls  by  masters  and  mistresses.  Our  min- 
bter  of  education  will  have  a  •^reat  deal  to  da  But  he  is  an  old 
man,  an«l  how  can  he  get  through  ^o  much  hanl  work  ?  There 
b  no  tliificulty ;  for  the  law  will  provide  him  with  assistants,  male 
and  iemale,  as  many  as  he  pleases ;  and  ho  will  consider  how 
important  his  otfice  is.  For  if  etluc.itiun  prospers,  the  vessel  of 
state  sails  merrily  along;  or  if  education  fails,  the  very  mention  of 
the  consequences  in  an  infant  state  would  be  ill-omened.  Of  dan- 
cing and  gymnastics  something  has  been  said  already.  We  include 
under  them  the  various  uses  of  arms,  and  the  movements  and  posi- 
tions of  the  body  corresponding  to  them,  as  well  as  military  tactics. 
There  should  be  public  teachers  of  both  arts,  paid  by  the  state, 
an<l  women  as  well  as  men  should  be  trained  in  them.  The 
maidens  should  learn  the  armed  dance,  and  the  grown-up  women 
be  practiced  in  the  drill  and  use  of  arms,  if  only  in  case  of  extrem- 
ity, when  the  men  are  gone  out  to  battle,  and  they  are  leil  to  guard 
their  families.  Binls  and  beasts  defend  their  young,  but  women, 
instead  of  fighting,  run  to  the  altars,  thus  degrading  man  below  the 
level  of  the  animals.  There  is  something  unseemly  in  such  coward- 
ice, to  say  nothing  of  the  real  harm.  And  therefore  women  are 
enjoined  by  law  to  learn  the  art  of  war. 

Wrestling  is  to  be  pursued  ai  a  military  exercise,  but  the  mean- 
ing of  this,  and  the  nature  of  the  art,  can  only  be  explained  when 
action  is  combined  with  words.  Next  follows  dancing,  which  is  of 
two  kinds ;  imiUitive,  first,  of  the  serious,  wliich  is  beautiful ;  and, 
secondly,  of  the  ludicrous,  which  is  grotesque.  The  first  kind  may 
be  further  divided  into  the  dance  of  war  and  the  dance  of  peace ; 
the  first  of  the  two  is  the  Pyrrhic,  in  which  the  movements  of 
attack  ami  defense  are  imitated  ^  the  postures  of  hurling,  slinging, 
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BhootlDg^,  ftrfldiq^  or  mgdu  of  oteap*  and  guard.  Of  all  Umm  tkt 
true  st^e  b  aaaly  and  (Dreety  and  iadkmfees  itvsngtii  aad  ioli- 
ricncy  of  body  and  mind.  The  leoond  fa  the  danea  of  pisaea^  and 
i.<  sometimet  of  a  debatablo  fort;  allowing  Um  pefMnilieation  of 
Pita  and  Sileans,  and  of  nymplu  and  fatyn  in  tlieir  enpfi  at  an 
accompaniment  of  Dionrriac  mytteries.  fint  thic  is  a  kind  of 
danctt  which  can  hardly  be  allowisd  in  a  driiized  utalCt  and  eaanoc 
be  charaeterixed  either  as  wariilce  or  peacefUL  Let  na  proeeeil, 
tlu*n,  to  anotlier  wliich  i«  not  donbtthJ*  and  fa  of  two  Icindn.  The 
tinit  kind  fa  tlie  more  Tiolentv  being  an  expreaeion  of  jiiy  and  tri- 
uuiph  atlisr  toil  and  dani^;  and  tlMffe  fa  another  luoTe  tram|uily 
which  nymliolfaet  the  oontinuauee  and  preaenratiun  %tf  K^wd.  Am 
the  emotion  fa  more  or  Iom  violent*  the  ilancer  fa  poKM!«Msd  by  man 
or  less  courage  or  seltknintroL  Xo  one  who  spvnks  or  sings  can 
avoid  gi*!iture,  and  jsevture  is  the  imitation  of  wonls.  Erery  one 
iiiii.<t  iiuitute  luimumieally  or  inlinniioukmlly,  ami  thfa  fa  the  iiri^n 
of  tlie  art  of  dancing.  Tlie  warlike  kiiul  fa  appropriately  called 
the  Pyrriiict  anil  the  peaceful  kind  is  tenued  Emmeleia,  or  the 
dance  of  onler.  The  types  of  these  dances  are  to  be  fixed  by  the 
legislator,  and  the  guardian.s  of  the  law  are  to  ailapt  them  to  ilie 
sevenil  testivais,  and  consecrate  them  to  the  good  ol'  the  state. 

Thus  much  of  the  fair  ibnus  and  noble  souls  which  are  person- 
ate<i  in  chonil  dances.  Comedy,  which  is  the  opjiosite  of  them, 
remains  to  be  considered.  For  the  nerious  implies  the  ludicrous, 
and  oppo^iites  cannot  be  understood  without  opposites.  But  a  man 
of  repute  will  desire  to  avoid  doing  what  fa  ludicrous.  He  should 
leave  such  performances  to  slaves :  they  are  not  serious,  and  tliere 
should  be  some  element  of  novelty  in  them.  Concerning  tragedy, 
let  our  faw  be  as  follows :  When  the  inspired  poet  comes  to  us 
with  a  request  to  be  admitted  into  our  state,  we  will  reply  in  conrt- 
oous  words  —  We  also  are  tragedfans  and  your  rirafa;  and  the 
drama  which  we  enact  fa  the  best  and  noblest,  being  the  imitation 
of  the  truest  and  noblest  life,  with  a  view  to  which  onr  state  fa 
ordered.  You  are  poets,  and  we  are  poets  and  rivals  of  yours,  and 
our  hope  fa  to  perform  a  play  which  is  the  creation  of  periect  faw. 
And  we  cannot  allow  you  to  pitch  your  stage  in  the  agora,  and 
make  your  voices  be  h<»rd  above  ours,  or  sufier  you  to  address  our 
women  and  young  men,  and  people  in  general,  on  the  most  opposite 
principles  to  our  own.  Come  then,  sofb  sirs,  children  of  the  Lydian 
Mu:ie,  and  present  yourselves  first  to  the  magfatrates,  and  if  they 
decide  tliat  your  hymns  are  as  good  and  better  than  ours,  you  shall 
have  your  chorus ;  but  if  not,  not. 

There  still  remain  three  kinds  of  knowledge  which  are  to  be 
learnt  by  freemen  —  arithmetic,  geometry  of  surfaces  and  of  solids, 
and  thirdly,  astronomy.  Few  can  make  an  accurate  study  of  such 
sciences;  and  of  s{>ecial  students  we  will  speak  at  another  time. 
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But  the  many  must  be  content  with  the  study  of  them  which  is 
ah^Intely  necessary,  and  may  be  said  to  be  a  divine  necessity. 
U*in^  of  that  sort  as:ain5t  which  God  him;ielf  is  unable  to  contend 
**  UHiat  are  these  divine  necc?'sities  of  knowletlire  ?  "  Necesficies 
of  a  knowledi;e  without  which  neither  i^ods  nor  denii-«;ods  can  gov- 
ern the  world.  Nay,  liu  is  not  a  rational  beini;  who  is  not  ac- 
quainted with  one  and  two  —  o<ld  and  even:  who  cannot  distin- 
giii:(h  day  and  ni«xht.  and  is  ignorant  of  the  revolutions  of  the  stars ; 
to  ever V  higher  knowied^e  some  such  knowlvdins  is  necessary  —  a 
tcM>l  may  see  this  —  but  how  much,  is  a  matter  rcc^uirin;;  more  c*are 
fill  conaidenition.  ^  Tliat  is  tnie."  I  think  that  the  le^i.«<lator  can- 
not enter  into  such  fletiiil.s  and  therefore  we  must  defer  the  more 
ran'tul  ronsidenition  of  ilie  subject  to  a  Wtier  opportunity.  **  You 
Mviii  to  four  our  habitual  want  of  training;  in  the^te  subjects.*'  Still 
more  I  fear  the  d;in;^er  of  bad  trainiii;^.  which  is  far  wor!<e  than 
none  at  .all.  *•  V»tv  true."  I  think  that  a  jr«'iitlenian  and  a  free- 
man  may  lie  e.xiM*ctetl  to  know  ;\s  niiicli  i\s  an  i^'zyptuin  child.  In 
K'iypt,  arithmetic  is  a  game  which  is  taught  children  by  a  distribu- 
tion of  apples  or  garlands  in  numbers  which  admit  of  division  ami 
siilMlivi^tion ;  or  a  calculation  is  made  of  the  various  combinations 
which  are  possible  among  a  t^et  of  boxers  or  wrestlers ;  or  vessels 
of  gold  and  silver  are  separated  or  interniin<;led,  and  the  child 
counts  them.  The  knowletige  of  arithmetic  which  is  thus  ac*quired 
Lh  a  great  help,  either  in  drawing  up  an  army  or  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  household ;  and  wherever  measure  is  employed,  men  are 
more  wide-awake  in  tlieir  dealings,  an<l  they  get  rid  of  tlieir  ridic- 
ulous ignorance.  **  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  1  have  observed  the 
existence  of  this  ignorance  among  my  countrymen  —  they  are  as 
b.'ul  as  pigs  —  antl  I  am  heartily  ashamed  both  on  my  own  behalf 
auil  on  that  of  all  the  Hellenes.  **  In  what  respect  ?  "  I  will  en- 
de.avor  to  explain  by  asking  you  a  question.  You  know  that  there 
are  such  things  as  length,  breadth,  and  height  ?  ^  Yes."  And  the 
Hellenes  imagine  that  they  are  commensurable  (1)  with  themselves, 
and  (2)  with  each  other ;  whereas  they  are  not  always  commensu- 
rable with  themselves,  and  never  with  each  other.  But  if  this  is 
true,  then  we  are  in  an  unfortunate  case,  and  may  well  say  to  our 
compatriots  that  not  to  possess  necessary  knowledgtt  is  a  disgrace, 
though  to  possess  such  knowledge  is  nothing  very  grand.  **  Cer- 
tainly." There  are  kindred  errors  about  commensurable  and  incom- 
mensurable quantities,  which  anybody  whose  intelligence  is  worth 
anything;  ought  to  understand.  Tlie  discussion  of  these  questions 
is  a  much  better  amusement  for  old  men  than  their  favorite  game 
of  draughts.  "  Yes,  mathematics  and  the  game  of  draughts  seem 
to  me  to  have  much  in  common."  These  are  the  subjects  in  which 
youth  should  be  trained.  They  may  be  regarded  as  amusements, 
and  will  do  great  good  and  no  harm ;  I  think  that  we  may  include 
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tlifm  ptDTiiionany,  **Tm;  tfiajr  wffl  fU  up  the  detaib  wkSA  ara 
wanting  In  our  Uwn."  The"  naxiSinentioB  ii^  whetlier  ntnmnmy 
5hall  be  made  a  part  of  cdueation.  Aboul  tlMi  ttan  tlMra  i»  a 
strange  notion  preralenL  **Wliaft  it  that?**  The  nocion  that 
there  is  an  imple^  about  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  God  and  tiM 
world,  whereae  Um  rtry  rerorw  ia  tlm  trutli.  **  What  do  jpou 
mean?**  The  idea  may  teem  alitnnl  and  at  variance  with  the 
usual  languajige  of  age.  and  jet  if  true  and  adTaatageooa  tn  the 
state,  and  pleating  to  God,  ouj^ht  not  to  be  withlwld.  **  Of  what 
knowledge  are  you  going  to  speak  ?  "  My  dear  triend,  wlmt  false 
lioodt  we  and  all  rlie  Hellenet  tell  about  tlm  tun  and  moon. 
'*  \V1iat  falsefaooilt?  **  We  are  alwart  tarinc  tliat  ther  and  evrtafai 
of  the  other  start  go  different  ways,  ami  we  term  tliem  planett. 
**  Yes ;  and  I  have  seen  Lucifer  and  Hcspemt  go  all  manner  of 
wavs ;  ami  the  sun  and  moon  flo  at  tlii*v  alwart  da  But  I  wish 
th:it  you  would  explain  your  meanlnjr  Atrther.**  You  will  eatily 
iiiiilonstand  what  I  have  had  ni>  diilUruUv  In  nnderstandin*;  mvsel£ 
thuu-^h  we  are  both  of  ns  past  the  time  of  learning.  **  True ;  Imt 
what  is  this  niarvelout  knowledjfe  which  \-outh  are  to  learn,  and 
of  which  we  are  vjmorant  ?  "  ^Im  siiy  thjit  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  ai*e  planets  or  wandon^rs ;  but  tliis  is  the  reverse  uf  tlie  fact. 
K:ich  of  them  moves  in  one  orbit  onlv,  and  not  in  manv :  nor  it 
the  swiftest  of  them  the  slowest  as  appears  to  human  eyes.  What 
a  great  insult  should  we  offer  to  Olympian  racers  if  we  were  to 
put  the  first  last  and  the  last  first  t  And  if  that  is  a  ridiculont 
error  in  spoakinf^  of  men,  how  much  more  in  speaking  of  the  gods  ? 
**  Yos ;  souiething  worse  than  ritliculous."  Certainly,  the  gotlt 
cannot  be  very  well  pleased  at  our  telling  falsehoods  about  them. 
^  Very  true."  Then  people  should  at  least  learn  enough  about 
them  to  avoid  this. 

Enough  of  e<lucation.  Similar  principles  should  regulate  hunting 
and  other  matters.  There  it  tomething  which  it  neither  law  nor 
yet  admonition,  which  hat  often  entered  into  our  ditcourte,  at  we 
found  in  speaking  of  tlie  nurture  of  young  children.  And  therefore 
the  whole  duty  of  the  citizen  will  not  consist  in  mere  obedience 
the  laws.  The  perfect  citizen  is  he  who  regards  not  only  tlie 
to  laws  but  the  precepts  of  the  legislator.  This  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  example  of  hunting.  Now  of  this  there  are  many  kinds  — 
hunting  of  fish  and  fowl,  man  and  beast,  enemies  and  friends ;  but 
the  legislator  cannot  include  in  his  enactments  all  these  varieties. 
He  must  praise  and  blame  huntin;^,  having  in  view  the  discipline 
and  exercise  of  youth.  And  the  young  man  will  regard  his  prai>es 
ami  censures  much  more  than  hb  penalties;  neither  the  love  of 
pleasure  iior  the  fear  of  |)ain  will  hinder  him.  The  legislator  will 
proceed  to  express  himself  in  the  form  of  a  pious  wish  —  O,  luy 
young  friemls,  he  will  say,  may  you  never  be  induced  to  hunt  for 
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lid^  cither  by  Abj  or  night ;  or  for  men,  whether  hy  sea  or  land. 
Nerer  let  the  wish  to  steal  enter  into  a  comer  of  .your  minds ; 
neither  be  ye  fowlers,  for  this  is  not  a  ^ntleraanliko  occupation. 
Luid  animals  alone  remain^  which  may  be  huntv<l  by  ni<:ht  in  a 
good-for-nothin«^  way,  and  also  by  day,  likewise  in  indolent  tajddon, 
nssdng  at  interrals,  and  using  snares  and  nets.  Tlic  only  imfMlu  of 
bunting  which  the  legislator  can  praise  is  with  horr'cs  and  doi^s, 
nuinin<4,  shooting,  striking  at  cloj«e  quarters ;  alx>re  all,  stalking 
them.  Tliero  is  no  other  kind  which  is  esteemed  by  men  of  cour- 
se    The  law,  then,  shall  be  as  follows : 

Let  no  one  hinder  the  true,  huly  order  of  huntsmen ;  but  let  the 
ni«;htly  hunters  who  lay  snares  and  nets  be  everywhere  prohibited. 
Let  the  tbwler  confine  himself  to  waste  places  and  to  the  mountains. 
'  Tlie  fisherman  is  also  pemiitte<l,  except  in  harl>ors  and  sacred 
streams,  and  pools  and  lakes ;  but  in  all  other  places  he  nuiy  fish, 
provided  he  does  not  defile  the  waters  by  the  use  of  impure  juices. 

Book  VIIL  Next,  with  the  help  of  tbe  Delphian  Oracle,  we 
will  appoint  festivals  and  sacrifices.  The  titn<.*s  and  number  of 
them  may  be  lefl  to  us.  "The  number,  yes."  Then  let  us  de- 
termine the  number  of  them  to  l>e  SGo,  one  fur  every  day  in  the 
year.  There  shall  always  be  one  magistrate  d;iily  sacrificing  ac- 
cording to  rites  prescribed  by  a  convocation  of  priest^  and  inter- 
preters, who  shall  cooperate  with  the  guardians  of  the  l:iw,  and 
Mpply  what  the  legblator  has  omitted.  For  the  law  will  only 
appoint  twelve  greater  festivals,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
twelve  gods  atW  whom  the  tribes  are  named.  These  shall  be 
celebrated  every  month  with  musical  and  gymnastic  contests  ap- 
|irr>priate  to  the  gods  and  the  seasons.  There  shall  also  be  female 
festivals  in  honor  of  the  goddesses  who  are  worshipped  by  women 
only,  and  a  festival  of  the  gods  below.  Pluto  shall  have  his  own 
in  the  twelfUi  month.  He  is  not  the  enemy,  but  the  firiend  of  man 
who  releases  the  soul  firom  the  body,  which  is  at  least  as  good  a 
work  as  to  unite  them.  Further,  consider  that  our  state  has  leisure 
and  abundance,  and  wishing  to  be  happy,  like  an  individual,  should 
lead  a  good  life,  and  a  good  life  is  immunity  from  doing  or  receiving 
injury,  of  which  the  first  is  very  easy,  and  the  second  very  difficult 
of  attainment,  and  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  perfect  virtue.  A  good 
city  has  peace,  but  the  evil  city  is  full  of  wars  within  and  without. 
Wherefore  the  citizens  should  practice  war  at  least  one  day  in  every 
month,  and  should  have  contests  and  sacrifices  and  hymns  in  praise 
of  victory  —  the  victory  which  they  celebrate  being  the  victory  in 
the  battle  of  life,  as  well  ;is  the  victory  of  the  festival.  L*  t  poets 
celebrate  them ;  not,  however,  every  poet  —  but  he  should  ue  a  man 
of  fifty  years  old  at  least,  and  himself  a  distinguished  person,  who 
has  done  great  deeds.     Of  such  a  one  the  poems  may  be  sung, 
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•ever,  ihou^  thej  are  not  quite  njiuU  to  bii  deed*.  To  tlie  preA- 
■Iral  of  dlncaitina  aoiI  th«  ^antiana  of  the  law  shall  be  commidci) 
tlin  jivlirncnt.  am)  no  >on-^  which  h.-i<  not  b^n  licen>»l  br  tlw. 
m-n  ihonih  iweetrr  (hnn  ihirw  ot'  Tlianiyrii  anil  Orjiheu^  «bail 
he  rvcttpil,  but  oolv-  the  prniwi  or  eensiirr*  which  the*  approvf 
'llii-Mi  Te^ilaltnns  ahout  pivtrv-,  and  iiboat  mJUlary  itxpinlitionf, 
ap|ily  niitally  both  to  men  aod  to  waiaea. 

Tlie  Urjislitior  roar  be  conceiml  in  make  ihc  rullowinn  nildrera  to 
IiluKulf:  \Vith  wliat  object  am  I  trauiiii';  mv  citiieiu  V  Are  they 
iii>t  itrivt-n  l«r  nuutury  in  cginbaL-i?  Cvrctinly,  «31  be  the  ivplr. 
Anil  if  tbvji-  wore  buxen  ur  wreatleni,  would  anr  mao  in  hii  lenn'a 
think  of  mterin'^  the  lisu  without  uumy  ilar*'  pntclice  ?  Anil 
wiHilil  1m  not  M  &r  a«  potsible  iuiitalu  all  ihu  circnnistani^c)  of  the 
(.■iinlvft.  pntlint;  on  ^otci  and  >imn'j  the  weapons  of  the  contest: 
and  if  \u!  had  no  one  to  box  with.  woiiUI  ho  ttoc  practice  on  a 
)li:iil»w,  1utillc<*  lif  the  lau;.dtter  of  the  •poclaiors?  "  Tlint  would 
1h'  ilii^  way  III  If.im."  AdiI  >hiill  ibi-  •nldiiTS  jfo  to  tlu'  srratcsi  of 
all  (.-ontiM*.  nad  flight  t!>r  life  imd  kiiulrvd  and  propeny  unpreparvil, 
b<.i;nii*e  vham  li^'hls  nrc  thou<;ht  to  Iw  ridienlouB?  Will  not  ihe 
k^i'lator  nqtiire  thiU  his  citizen*  (batl  practice  war  daily,  perftctt- 
in<^  Wser  exerci*et  without  amw.  while  the  combatant*  on  a  gr«uer 
•calu  will  lauTj  arm*,  and  take  up  potilion*,  and  lie  in  ambnicmdef 
And  let  their  eombala  be  not  without  danger,  that  opportunity  may 
be  given  for  distinction,  and  the  brave  man  and  tbe  coward  may 
receive  their  meed  of  honor  or  divgrace.  If  occaiioiially  a  man  i* 
killnl.  there  it  no  great  harm  done ;  the  homicide  did  not  mean  to 
kill  him.  Tbere  are  othen  as  good  aa  he  is,  and  the  atate  can 
better  afford  to  Io*«  a  few  than  to  loae  the  only  mean*  of  teatiBg 
them. 

"  Wc  agree.  Stranger,  that  the  state  should  legislate  sbimt  war- 
like exercises."  But  then  why  hare  tnvh  military  amnaementa  b«- 
coiuu  ob«olet«  ?  Do  we  we  not  all  know  the  reaaona,  which  are  (1) 
tlm  inordinate  lore  of  wealth  f  This  absorbt  Aa  aoal  of  a  man, 
and  leave*  him  iko  time  lor  any  other  pnrtnit.  Knowledge  and 
action  are  ralued  by  him  only  a*  they  tend  to  the  attunment  of 
wealth.  All  is  loat  in  the  desire  of  heaping  np  gold  and  silver ; 
anybody  i*  ready  to  do  anything,  right  or  wrong,  for  the  sake  of 
eatin;;  and  drinking,  and  the  indulgence  of  his  animal  pasaions. 
"  Most  true."  This  ii  one  of  the  csuses  which  prevent*  a  man 
bfin'^  a  ^wxl  soldier,  or  anything  else  which  is  good;  ha  becomes  a 
shopkeeper  or  a  servant,  and  Mnnetimet,  if  he  hiippen*  to  be  brave, 
n  l>iii':.'hir  or  a  pirate.  Many  of  these  latttir  are  men  of  fine  chai^ 
actrr,  und  greatly  to  be  pitied,  because  their  soul*  are  hungering 
and  tliintiDi;  all  their  live*  loo^.  But  let  niu  give  yon  the  other 
ri!»M>n.  The  bad  Ibnn*  of  government  (3)  are  a  reason  —  dnmoc- 
nicy,  ol^^'hy,  tyranny,  which,  as  I  was  saying,  an  not  tUMt,  but 
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itatnt  of  discord,  in  which  the  rulers  are  afraid  of  their  suhjectn, 
and  therefore  ilo  not  like  them  to  bccorau  rich  or  raliant,  or  indeed 
soldiers  at  all.  Now  the  state  for  which  we  are  Ictvislatin*;  has 
eseapi*d  these  two  causes  of  eril ;  the  raciety  is  perfectly  free,  and 
has  plenty  of  leisure,  and  is  not  allowcsl  by  the  laws  to  be  absorbed 
in  the  pursuit  of  wealth :  hence  we  have  an  excellent  field  for  a 
perfect  etlucation,  and  for  the  introduction  of  martial  pastimes. 
Let  us  proceed  to  describe  the  character  of  these  pastimes.  Ac- 
tirity  of  body  —  quickness  of  foot  to  e8ca|>e  or  take  —  quickness  ot 
hand  or  arm  to  gra:(p  —  are,  in  the  strictest  sense,  military  qualities ; 
tad  yet  you  have  not  the  <n^atest  military  use  of  them  unles^s  the 
i«4npetitors  are  armed.  The  nmner  must  enter  the  lists  in  aruior, 
and  in  the  nices  which  our  heralds  proclaim,  no  prize  is  to  be  <pven 
except  to  armed  warrit>rs.  Let  there  be  five  courses:  first,  the 
stailiuni:  secoiidiv,  the  diaulos  or  iloitble  course:  thirdly,  the  horse 
eoanie  ;  fimrthlv.  ;i  lon*^  coun*e ;  fittlilv,  a  r.u*e  lietweeu  a  heavv- 
armed  soldiiT,  who  shall  pass  over  sixty  stiulia  and  finish  at  the 
temple  a^  An*s,  au<i  an  archer,  who  shall  <;o  anifmir  the  mountains 
across  country  a  <listance  of  a  hundred  stadia,  and  his  goal  shall 
be  the  temple  of  Apollo  and  Artemis.  The  contests  of  each  kind 
shall  l>e  in  number  three,  —  one  for  bovs.  another  for  vouths.  a  tliinl 
for  men  in  heaivy  and  lij^ht  armor ;  the  course  for  the  boys  we  will 
fix  at  half,  and  that  for  the  youths  at  two  thirds  of  the  entire  length. 
Women  sliall  also  join  in  the  race :  young  girls  shall  run  naked,  and 
from  thirteen  until  marriage,  or  until  they  are  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  old,  they  shall  still  run,  but  at  this  age  shall  be  suitably 
ilraiHMl.  As  to  trials  of  strength,  single  combats  in  annor,  or 
battles  between  two  and  two,  or  of  any  number  up  to  ten,  shall 
take  the  pl.Tce  oi  wrestling  and  the  heavy  exercises.  And  there 
must  be  experts,  as  there  are  now  in  wrestling,  to  determine  what 
is  a  fair  hit  and  who  is  conqueror.  Instead  of  the  Pancratium,  let 
tliere  be  contests  in  which  the  combatants  wear  light  shields  and 
hnri  javelins  and  throw  stones.  The  next  provision  of  the  law  will 
xvlate  to  horses,  which,  as  we  are  in  Crete,  need  be  rarely  used  by 
Qs,  and  never  in  c  hariots ;  our  horse-racing  prizes  will  only  l)e  given 
to  single  horses,  whether  foals,  half-grown,  or  full-grown.  Their 
riders  are  to  wear  armor,  and  they  may  also  be  archers ;  a  Cretan 
archer  or  javelin-man  does  good  service.  Women,  if  they  have  a 
mind,  may  join  in  the  exercises  of  men. 

But  enouifh  of  svmnasti<rs,  and  nearlv  enounrh  of  music.  All 
iuiL«ical  contests  will  take  place  on  holy  days,  months,  and  years, 
whether  every  third  or  every  fifth  year,  which  are  to  be  fixed  by  the 
g^nlians  of  the  law,  the  judges  of  the  games,  ami  the  president  of 
education,  who  for  this  purpose  sliall  become,  legislators  and  arrange 
times  and  persons.  The  principles  on  which  such  contests  are  to 
be  ordered  have  been  oflen  repeated  to  the  first  legislator ;  no  more 
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iieeil  be  xua  of  them,  neither  m«  the  delaUa  of  theoi  naj  great  matbr. 
But  ihure  u  3Jiolh«r  (ubjei.'t  of  Lha  highest  importaoue,  mhJcli,  it 
pos^iblr.  ^houlil  be  Jelermincil  hr  ihe  laws.  ni>t  ol'  rnan.  but  ol'  Gixl ; 
or.  il'  a  tlirect  revelation  ii  impouibto.  wine  bold  aorl  tincen:  nija 
seeni'i  la  be  Det^ksl.  who,  .-ilune  it'^iinat  the  vrorM,  hiiviti-^  n':kM>a  li>r 
Us  i^iiile,  will  apeak  plainly  ul'  the  cormpiion  ol'  Luman  naiiuv,  and 
fft  to  WAT  with  the  iiii-;htii»t  pauioni  of  mankiiiil.  **  I  ilo  not  knuv 
what  you  ueao."  I  dare  lay,  iuid  thuretbru  I  will  laukv  my  ineanin'j 
pluiiicr.  In  speaktni;  uf  eJucnlioii,  I  ieeioeil  Ui  nee  yuuD^  miM)  and 
utikiiluiit  in  tnentlly  iattucourM  ifich  one  another;  and  thtiv  arow 
in  my  mind  a  oatuml  fear  about  a  aUkte,  io  which,  :is  t  ntllecCi^d, 
thu  yuun^r  uf  eithur  lex  .ir«  well  liit.  and  huve  little  to  do.  auil  haru 
thuir  time  cblurlj'  occupied  in  feittvali  anil  ilmicui.  How  cnn  the 
voice  of  reoioD  bu  lilluil  up,  aa  with  (he  furcu  of  a  Inir,  a^iiist 
ihow  p.uiiuas  whii'U  M-e  ibu  niia  of  aumbvn  of  both  fixva'l  Tbit 
prohibition  of  wealth,  aiul  ihi-  Inllueni:!:  of  education,  anil  the  all- 
•miiij  uyi:  of  ilie  nilL-r,  havL-  a  jp^jU  ulPuct  in  prumotin-j  temperancu ; 
but  they  will  not  wholly  estin^iib  llie  temptation  la  loses  male  aud 
femalu,  in  both  »exe9,  wlitch  hat'K  been  tile  destruction  of  stulus  ; 
and  a^nit  thia  evil  what  remeil y  can  be  dariied  ?  Tjh»1ih>»ii> 
and  Crete,  luceUent  »*  their  iiuticutioa*  are  in  muiy  respeeta,  afenl 
lU  no  help  here ;  on  the  subject  of  lorei  u  I  may  uy  in  coofidenMi 
they  are  againit  u*.  SuppoMi  a  perMa  were  to  U[]{e  that  yoa  on^t 
to  tbllow  nature  and  the  example  of  ""'""■I',  and  reitora  the  natnnJ 
n>e  which  exi»t«d  in  the  days  of  Laiiu ;  he  would  be  quite  rijfht, 
but  he  would  not  be  supported  by  public  opinion  in  mther  of  your 
■tattts.  Or  try  the  matter  by  another  test,  which  we  slwaya  an>ly 
to  all  law^  tba  te«t  of  virtue  ;  who  will  say  that  the  permissioa  of 
such  things  tends  to  virttie  ?  Will  the  spirit  of  cotirage  paw  tolo 
tlie  soul  of  him  who  ^*a*  np  his  person  to  another  ?  Will  the 
seducer  be  gifted  with  temperance  ?  And  will  any  one,  who  has  a 
notion  of  Uw,  be  found  to  praise  such  actions,  or  to  make  them  Il-jbII 
But  to  judge  of  this  mutter  truly,  we  must  understand  the  nature 
of  love  and  friendship*  which  may  take  very  different  forms.  For  we 
speak  of  Iriendahip,  first,  wlien  there  i*  some  similarity  or  vquaUtyof 
virtuu  1  secondly,  when  there  is  some  want ;  and  either  of  these,  when 
in  excess,  Is  termed  love.  The  first  kind  is  gentle  and  cominunicable ; 
the  second  is  fierce  and  unmanageable ;  and  there  is  aljo  a  third 
kind,  whii;h  id  ambiguous,  and  is  uniler  ihe  dominion  of  npposite 
principles  —  the  one  urging  the  lover  to  take  his  611  of  the  bloom  of 
youth,  the  other  forbidding  him.  The  one  is  of  the  boily,  and  has 
no  regard  for  the  character  of  the  belove^l ;  but  he  who  is  under  the 
intluence  of  the  other  disregards  the  body,  and  is  a  looker  r.ither 
than  a  lover,  and  has  ^  true  reverence  fur  the  mudescy  aud  courage 
and  wisdom  of  his  friend,  with  whom  he  would  fain  ossocLttit  ia 
holy  purity.     Sere  are  three  kinds  of  love :  ought  the  legislator  to 
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prohibit  all  of  dicm  equally,  or  to  allow  the  Tirtuoas  lore  to  remain  ? 
**  The  latter,  clearly.**  I  expected  to  gain  your  approval,  and  thori!- 
fore  I  need  not  go  out  of  my  way  to  censure  the  Spartan  law.  I 
will  reserre  the  task  of  persuadin  Cleinias  for  another  occasion. 
**  \fsrr  good.**  How  we  are  to  make  right  laws  on  this  subject  is  in 
one  point  of  view  easy,  and  in  another  most  <litiieult ;  for  we  know 
that  most  men  do  abstain  in  some  cases,  and  tor  tlie  must  part  will- 
io«;U,  from  intercourse  with  the  fair.  '*  When  is  that  V  '*  Tlierc  is 
ao  unwritten  law  which  prohibits  members  of  the  same  family  from 
smrh  Intercourse.  And  this  Law  is  willin«£lv  obeved,  and  no  thou^'lit 
of  Anything  else  ever  enti*rs  into  the  minds  of  men  in  <;cneral. 
**  Tliat  is  tnic.**  A  little  wonl  is  enou'^li  to  put  out  the  lire  of  their 
liwtjt.  ^  \Vliat  is  tliat  ?  "  Tlie  di*cl;ir:ition  that  tlu>y  :u\!  liatetul  to 
thtf  gods  2ind  of  :dl  abominable  tliin'Z^*  the  most  ubuminuhle  nn«l  un- 
holv.  Tlie  n*a.««m  iji  that  «*%'er\' where,  in  ie.«<t  and  eui*ne:«t  alike,  this 
is  the  diictrine  which  is  n*peated  to  all  trum  their  e;u*liest  yotuh. 
Thi'V  !Mre  on  cli«»  sta«re  that  jsueli  iiioii>iers  .-us  Oe<lipu!<  and  Thyeste.s 
when  detecteil,  are  put  to  death.  Tliere  is  an  undoubted  power  in 
public  opinion  when  no  breath  is  heanl  adverse  to  the  law.  And  the 
le«;i.^Iator  who  would  enslave  these  !tlavi:^h  p;is$ious  nmst  consecrate 
such  a  public  opinion  all  through  the  city.  ^  Gixxl ;  but  how  will 
you  set  about  creating  this  public  opinion  ?  "  You  are  right  iu  asking 
that  question,  for  I  promised  to  try  and  find  some  means  of  restrain- 
ing lores  to  their  natural  objects.  Men  should  not  be  the  destroyers 
of  their  kind,  spilling  the  power  of  life  upon  the  ground ;  and  they 
should  abstain  from  the  women  whom  thev  do  not  intend  to  make 
mothers.  A  law  which  wouhl  accomplish  this  as  eifectually  as  incest 
is  at  present  prohibited  by  law,  would  be  of  endless  benefit,  first,  as 
being  in  accordance  with  nature,  and  getting  rid  of  excesses  in  meats 
and  drinks  and  adulteries  and  frenzies,  making  men  love  their  wives, 
and  having  other  excellent  effects.  I  can  imagine  that  some  lusty 
youth  overhears  what  we  are  saying,  and  roars  out  in  abusive  terms 
that  we  are  legislating  for  impossibilities.  And  so  a  person  might 
have  said  of  the  syssitia,  or  common  meals ;  but  this  is  refuted  by 
ikfftAj  although  even  now  they  are  not  extended  to  women.  *^  True." 
There  is  no  impossibility  or  super-humanity  in  my  proposed  law,  as 
I  shall  endearor  to  prore.  ^  Do  so."  Will  not  a  man  find  abstinence 
more  easy  when  his  body  is  sound  than  when  he  is  in  some  peculiar 
or  diseased  condition  ?  ^  Yes ;  when  he  in  is  good  condition  he  will 
find  abstinence  more  easy.'*  Have  we  not  heard  of  Tccus  of  Taren- 
turn  and  other  famous  wrestlers  who  abstained  whollv?  And  yet 
they  had  not  the  benefits  of  education  which  we  bestow  on  the 
minds  of  our  citizens,  and  in  their  bo<lies  they  were  far  more  lusty. 
^  Yet  the  tact  remains."  And  shall  they  have  abstxiiued  for  the 
sake  of  an  athletic  contest,  and  our  citizens  be  incapable  of  a  similar 
endurance  for  the  sake  of  a  rictory  which  is  higher  and  nobler  far 
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— tlwbii^MtlMkl  ndUflk  of  an?  «  Wlni  Tieloijb  thait"  Tha 
victofy  ofgf  pliawiej  which  fa  tya  liippiaew ;  wheraaa  cha  itavai/ 
to  pleamrs  fa  aifaeiy.  Will  aoi  tha  fear  of  JatpftBgr  <aahh  witacca* 
quer  that  which  tha  iafefior  aniauibi  laam  tp  ooMpMr  ?  **  That  fa 
nonable.**  Aad  thanfeia  tha  lawmtl  Mjrrighloalvtluitoart 
ou«rht  not  tQ  fen  balow  dw  otfaar  aniiMifa,  wl»  dwell  ta^pAm  is 
great  Hocka,  awl  are  para  and  duMla  natil  tlia  tima  of  pwaaathm 
comes,  wheo  thajr  marrff  and  ara  ever  after  feithfhl  tp  tiiair  eo»> 
tract.  Our  eitiaeiit  may  ba  aacpaetad  tp  ha  a  Uttfa  baClar  thna  tha 
brutes ;  anil  if  tha  oorrapckm  of  pablia  opiaioa  and  tha  piaalica  af 
lawless  love  is  too  grrat  to  allow  oar  first  law  to  ba  carried  oolt  then 
oitr  «;aanliaas  of  tha  law  rnnst  torn  legislators,  and  tnr  their  hand 
at  a  second  law.  Thejr  mast  minimixe  the  appetites,  dirertinir  tha 
strvn«|th  of  jouth  into  other  channels,  ami  maiking  the  practiea  of 
love  secret  and  shameful.  Three  higher  principles  or  elements  may 
Ik*  brought  to  bear  on  the  i^ingle  principle  which  fa  cormpt.  **  What 
art*  they  ?  "*  Rfliinon,  Imnor,  ami  the  higher  love  of  the  qoalitfas 
iif*  the  souL  P«*rhap!4  thfa  is  a  dream  only,  yet  tha  best  of  draaam ; 
and  if  not  the  wli«>le,  yet,  br  the  grace  ot'  God,  a  part  of  what  wa 
desire  nuiy  be  n;alized.  Either  men  mar  learn  to  abstain  wiioUy 
truiu  any  loves,  natural  or  unnatural,  excc|>t  of  their  wedded  wives ; 
or,  at  least,  they  may  give  up  unnatural  lores ;  or,  if  detected^  may 
be  punishetl  with  loss  of  citizenship,  as  aliens  from  the  state  in  their 
morals.  ^  I  entirely  agree  with  you,"  said  Megillus,  **  but  would 
like  to  hear  what  Cleinias  says.*'  **  I  will  giTc  my  opinion  by  and 
bv." 

We  were  speaking  of  the  syvsitia,  which  will  be  a  natural  insti* 
tution  in  a  Cretan  colony.  Whether  the  institution  is  to  follow  the 
model  of  Crete  or  Lacedaemon,  or  one  different  from  either,  is  not  a 
question  of  much  importance.  The  manner  of  them  will  be  deter* 
rained  without  diffictilty.  We  may,  therefore,  proceed  to  speak  of 
the  mode  of  life  among  our  citizens,  which  in  other  cities  will  be  £yr 
more  complex,  and  must  at  any  rate  be  twice  as  complex  as  in  this ; 
a  istate  which  is  inland  and  not  maritime  requires  only  half  the  num- 
ber of  laws.  There  is  no  trouble  about  retail  traders,  merchants, 
hotels,  mines,  customs,  loans,  compound  interest,  or  a  thousand  other 
things.  The  legislator  has  only  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  husband- 
men and  shepherds,  and  keepers  of  bees,  and  the  makers  of  imple- 
ments, who  will  be  easily  managed,  now  that  the  principal  questions 
relating  to  marriage,  education,  and  government  hkve  been  settled. 

Let  us  begin  with  husbandry :  First,  let  there  be  a  law  of  Zeus, 
the  God  of  boundaries,  a^zainst  removing  a  nei«;hbor's  landmark, 
which  is  the  real  impiety  of  *'  moving  the  immovable."  The  least 
stone  which  marks  an  agreement  is  more  sacred  than  the  greatest 
rock  which  is  not  a  boundary,  Zeus  the  god  of  kindred,  and  Zeus 
the  god  of  strangers,  are  the  witnesses  of  them,  and  their  wrath  is 
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•errible.  The  impiety  of  rerooTing  them  ttkall  receive  two  ptini:ih- 
nenu :  the  first  will  be  inflicted  by  the  Gotl  hini»elf ;  the  second 
will  be  a  fine  imposed  by  the  judges.  In  the  second  place,  the  dif^ 
ferences  between  nei<;hbor8  about  encronchments  mu:it  be  guanli*d 
ifl^insC.  He  who  encroaches  shall  pay  twntold  the  price  ot*  the 
iajurr ;  of  all  such  matters  the  wardens  of  the  country  shall  be  coi;- 
nizaot,  or  in  'jrcater  cases  the  military  ibrce  of  the  ilivijtton.  The 
injurr  done  by  cattle,  the  dccoyintr  of  bees,  the  firing  of  your  own 
wuud  without  thinkin^jf  of  your  nei<;hbor,  the  cncnKichnient  on  his 
]ilantatioos,  Mh:Ul  all  be  visited  with  profier  (l:ima(^»s.  Sm'h  det^iils 
have  been  determined  by  previous  legislator?,  and  neetl  not  now  l)e 
Buxevl  up  with  greater  matters.  Ancient  husbandmen  m:ulc  excel- 
lent rules  about  streams  and  waters ;  and  we  need  not  di*n*e?'s  fn>m 
them  into  another  channel.  Anvlnxlv  niav  take  wattT  fnnn  the 
main  i^tream,  if  he  doeii  not  cut  h<*l(iw  the  n|H*n  well  of  hi:t  nci'^hlior ; 
bat  he  must  not  do  anv  d:ima<;e  or  take  the  water  tliruu«rli  a  house 
or  temple.  If  land  \*  without  water  the  occupier  shall  di;^  down  to 
the  clay,  and  if  at  this  depth  he  find  no  water,  he  sIkiII  have  a  ri;xht 
6f  gpttini;  water  from  his  nei<rhbors  to  supply  his  household ;  and  if 
they  are  liudted,  he  shall  i*eceive  from  them  a  niesisure,  fixed  by  the 
wardens  of  the  countr\',  of  water.  AVhen  two  persons  live  on  lauds 
or  in  a  house,  one  above  and  the  other  beneath,  the  upper  must  not 
torn  the  heavy  falls  of  rain  on  the  under  at  his  pleasure,  or  the 
under  refuse  an  exit.  If  they  cannot  agree  in  the  matter  they  must 
go  before  the  wardens  of  the  city  or  countr}',  and  if  a  man  refuses  to 
abide  by  their  decision,  he  must  pay  double  the  damage  which  he 


In  autnmn  God  gives  us  two  boons  —  one  the  joy  of  Dionysus  not 
to  be  laid  up  —  the  other  to  be  laid  up.  About  the  fruits  of  autumn 
let  the  law  be  as  follows :  He  who  gathers  the  wild  grape  or  fig 
before  the  time  of  the  vintage,  which  is  the  rising  of  Arcturus,  shall 
pay  fifty  drachmas  as  a  fine  to  Dionysus,  if  he  gathers  on  his  own 
ground  ;  if  on  his  neighbor's  one  third  of  a  mina,  and  two  tlurds  of 
a  mina  if  on  that  of  another.  The  cultivated  vine  or  fig  a  man  may 
gather  when  he  pleases  on  his  own  ground,  but  on  that  of  others  he 
must  pay  the  same  penalty  of  removing  what  is  not  his.  If  he  be  a 
slave  who  has  gathered,  he  shall  receive  a  stroke  for  even'  grape  or 
fig.  A  metic  may  purchase  the  cultivated  fruits,  and  a  stranger 
mav  eat  of  the  same,  if  he  have  not  more  than  one  attendant.  This 
right  of  hospitality,  however,  does  not  extend  to  the  wild  vine.  A 
slave  who  eats  of  the  wild  vine  or  fi«r-tree  ^hall  be  beaten,  and  the 
fineedman  shall  receive  an  admonition.  Pears,  apples,  pomegranates, 
may  be  taken  secretly,  but  he  who  is  detected  in  the  act  of  taking 
them  shall  be  lightly  beaten  off,  if  he  be  not  more  than  thirty  years 
of  age.  An  exception  to  this  law  must  be  made  for  the  stranger 
and  the  elder ;  the  latter,  however,  if  he  goes  beyond  the  law,  and 
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carries  awmy  m  w«I1  m  Mto,  ihall  fUl  in  dM  coapcdtJoa  of  vfatno^ 
if  juiybody  brings  op  bfti  oIR»m  agidoit  him. . 

Water  it  alto  ix  need  of  proteetkm ;  being»  milike  die  odier  ele* 
mcntfl  which  eoospire  in  the  growth  of  plantiy  eeiily  eofrnpted. 
And  therRfiffv  be  who  apoHi  anotber^t  water*  iriietber  in  fpfiaga  or 
re.<ervoin»  either  by  trenching;  or  by  any  sort  of  pottntion  or  poiaon- 
ous  impariOTy  fhall  pay  a  penalty  and  repair  the  danage.  At  the 
^ttinj;  in  of  the  hanreat  everybody  thali  have  a  ri^  of  way  over 
hia  ncighbora'  grotmdy  provided  he  ii  carefid  to  do  no  damage 
beyond  the  trespasa,  nnlm  any  damage  which  he  doea^  ii  attemled 
with  three  timea  the  benefit  to'himael£  Of  all  this  the  magistratee 
arc  to  take  cognisance,  and  they  are  to  have  the  power  of  fining 
where  the  injury  done  Is  not  more  than  thrve  minae;  any  greater 
daniajro  can  only  be  tried  in  tlie  public  courts.  A  charge  against 
a  matnstrate  is  to  be  referred  to  the  public  courts,  and  any  one  wlio 
diH.'i(lv!<  corruptly  shall  pay  twofold  to  the  ag^^rieved  person.  Lesser 
mnttors  nt*  detail  relatin;^  to  punbhments  and  modes  of  procedure^ 
and  Mimmonses,  and  tlm  number  of  witnesses,  do  not  require  the 
mature  wisdom  of  the  aged  legislator ;  )'oung  men  may  determine 
them  by  experience. 

The  following  are  to  be  the  regulations  respecting  handicrafts : 
No  citizen,  or  servant  of  a  citizen,  is  to  practice  them.  For  the  dtp 
izen  has  already  a  trade  and  mystery,  which  is  the  care  of  the  state ; 
and  no  man  can  practice  two  trades,  or  practice  one  and  superintend 
another.  For  the  same  reason,  no  smith  should  be  a  carpenter,  and 
no  carpentnr  having  many  slaves  who  are  blacksmiths  should  look 
atler  them  himself;  but  let  each  man  practice  one  art  which  is  to 
be  his  livelihood.  Every  man  is  to  be  one  man  and  not  many.  The 
wardens  of  the  city  should  see  to  this,  punishing  the  citizen  who 
offends  with  temporary  deprival  of  his  rights  —  l^e  foreigner  shall 
be  imprisoned,  fined,  exiled.  Any  disputes  about  contracts  shall  be 
determined  by  the  wardens  of  the  city  up  to  fifty  drachmas  —  above 
that  sum  by  the  public  courts.  No  customs  are  to  be  exacted  either 
on  imports  or  exports.  Nothing  unnecessary  is  to  be  imported  firom 
abroad,  whether  for  the  service  of  the  gods  or  for  the  use  of  man  — 
neither  purple,  nor  other  dyes,  nor  frankincense,  —  and  nothing 
needed  in  the  country  is  to  be  exported.  These  things  are  to  be 
decided  on  by  the  twelve  guardians  of  the  law,  who  are  next  in 
seniority  to  the  five  eldest.  Arms  and  the  materials  of  arms  are  to 
be  imported  and  exported  only  with  the  consent  of  the  generals,  and 
then  only  by  the  state.  There  is  to  be  no  retail  trade  in  an3rthing. 
For  the  distribution  of  the  produce  of  the  country,  the  Cretan  laws 
afford  a  rule  which  may  be  usefully  followed.  All  shall  be  required 
to  distribute  com,  grain,  animals,  and  other  valuable  produce,  into 
twelve  portions.  Each  of  these  shall  be  subdivided  into  three  parts 
—  on*,  for  freemen,  another  for  servants,  and  the  third  shall  be  sold 
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lor  tlie  supply  of  artisans,  strangers  and  others.  And  where  the 
produce  of  the  land  exceeds  the  average  let  the  whole  still  be 
equally  dbtribiited  into  three  portions,  and  let  the  citizens  dcter^ 
mine  how  much  they  will  give  to  slaves  or  freemen,  and  how  much 
thev  will  distribute  amon^r  the  animals. 

N«*xt  as  to  houses  —  there  shall  be  twelve  villaires,  one  in  the 
centre  of  each  of  the  tw«»lve  portions ;  and  in  every  villa<^e  there 
shall  be  temples  and  a  uiarket-[)lace  —  also  shrines  for  heroes  or  tor 
any  old  Ma«^esian  demi-<^s  who  lin«:«»r  about  the  place.  In  ever}- 
division  there  sliall  be  temples  of  Ilcstia,  Zeu.*:,  and  Athene,  sur- 
rounded by  buildings  on  eminences,  which  will  be  the  <;uard-houses 
of  the  police.  The  rest  of  the  country  shall  bi»  arrani^l  in  thirteen 
portions,  corresponding  to  the  bauds  of  artisans.  One  of  these 
bnnds  will  he  settleil  an)un<I  ihc  city,  antl  divided  into  tw<»lve  parts, 
a^Tonliu'^  to  the  divisions  of  the  citv ;  the  n'mainder  will  be  settled 
in  fh«»  country.  And  the  magistrates  will  fix  them  on  the  spots 
where  they  will  l>e  most  serviceable  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
husbandmen. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  regulation  of  the  temples,  is  the  fair 
dealing  and  good  onler  of  the  markets  —  this  will  be  the  care  of  the 
wanlens  of  the  agora.  They  will  also  see  that  the  sales  effected  by 
the  citizens  to  strangers  are  legally  made.  The  law  shall  be,  tluit 
on  the  first  day  of  each  month  the  auctioneers  to  whoui  the  sale  is 
intrusted  shall  offer  grain ;  and  at  this  sale  a  twelfth  part  of  the 
whole  shall  be  exposed,  and  the  foreigner  shall  supply  his  wants  for 
a  month.  On  the  tenth,  there  shall  be  a  sale  of  liquids,  and  on  the 
twenty-third  of  animals,  skins,  woven  or  woolen  stuflTs,  and  other 
things  which  husbandmen  have  to  sell  and  foreigners  want  to  buy. 
None  of  these  commodities,  any  more  than  barley  or  flour,  or  any 
other  food,  may  be  reuiiled  by  a  citizen  to  a  citizen  ;  but  foreigners 
may  sell  them  to  one  another  in  the  foreigners'  market.  There  must 
also  be  batchers  who  will  sell  parts  of  animals  to  foreigners  and 
craftsmen,  and  their  servants;  and  foreigners  may  buy  fire-wood 
wholesale  of  the  commissioners  of  woods,  and  may  sell  retail  to 
foreigners.  All  other  goods  must  be  sold  in  the  market,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  magistrates,  and  in  the  place  indicated  by  them,  and 
•hall  be  paid  for  on  the  spot  He  who  gives  credit,  and  is  cheated, 
will  have  no  redress.  In  buying  or  selling,  any  excess  or  diminu- 
tion of  what  the  law  allows  shall  be  registered.  The  same  rule  it 
to  be  observed  about  the  property  of  metics.  Anybmly  who  has  a 
handicraft  may  come  and  remain  twenty  years  from  the  day  on 
which  he  is  enrolled,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  shall  take 
what  he  has  and  depart.  The  only  requirement  which  is  to  be  im- 
posed upon  him  as  the  tax  of  his  sojourn  is  good  conduct ;  and  he 
is  not  to  pay  any  tax  on  buying  and  selling.  But  if  he  wants  to 
extend  the  time  of  his  sojourn,  and  has  done  any  service  to  the 
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of  tireMr  ymn,  dwfi^  wUek  dMf  an  ranOmi  m  mlfml^lB » 
connl,  in  thdr  ««M,  froM  llNir  MMMh  jMV. 

No  awBtkHi  ocean  la  IIm  Laws  «rilwld«««rJtlMi-  Iha  wU 
of  Goii  tin  MMdanI  of  tlw  ImUMon,  anl  tta  <^aly«r  tte  nil, 
luveukmtlMirpbeaiBtbaadadarPbMb  ir««Mk»lMCli  dM 
tnUi  or  priM^  iridcb,  towMib  ilw  «ad  of  Ua  USs  mm  M  km 
AbMriMil  lihn  moM,  mw  Aa  idM  oT  s""!  >■  *>»  KvTiUls,  ar  if 
buwitr  la  ilu!  ti]m|Mwiam,  or  of  iha  Mltjr  of  riftaa  la  iha  ftialig 
onu,  wBihouldaaoMrtlH  priority  of  AaiodM  the  brijr:  a«  tkat 
bis  Intar  nyrtam  ntalaljr  han^i;  uU  In  the  Law^  ■•  in  dM  SifUM 
and  Follticat,  we  pan  ont  df  dw  rv^ion  of  mnaphyittal  or  tnaa- 
ounileRtal  Ideai  Into  that  of  pm^ikigjr. 

TIm  opening  of  the  fifth  book,  tboagfa  abrapt  aad  anHNNnMil 
in  siWtt,  ii  onu  of  the  HMMt  deraiMl  paangn  ia  Fhrtn.  The  kH|^ 
ioiii  fcdini;  which  be  nrclu  to  ililRiM  over  tho  commoBeit  aetMO  •< 
litis,  tliu  bli'Sfcdoew  of  livtn){  in  the  truth,  the  great  mistake  of  a 
man  livlii){  tor  hiuutslt',  the  pity  ns  well  ivi  nugtir  wliicli  nhonbl  In 
fult  at  urit.  ihe  kindnoH  liue  to  the  (uppUnut  and  the  imager,  bare 
the  temper  of  CliriitiaD  philoeophy.  The  rvumrlc  Ihat  ulJtir  rnon,  if 
thuy  wont  to  edtiL-atu  others,  sltoaU  buj^n  by  uducatin);  thcmselve* ; 
the  necesrity  of  crvating  a  ipirit  of  ulxMliuncH  in  the  citizen* ;  the 
desirablurieM  of  limiting  prcqierty  ;  the  relnCiTe  nMore  of  political 
equality,  hare  also  tho  tone  of  a  modem  writor.  In  maoy  of  hi* 
views  of  politict,  Plato  neems  to  us  like  tome  modem  politicianB,  to 
be  half  socialist,  half  conservative. 

In  the  Laws,  we  remark  a  chaoge  in  the  place  an^ned  by  him 
to  pleasure  anil  pain  There  are  two  ways  in  which  even  the  ideal 
systems  of  morals  may  regard  them  :  either  like  the  Stoics,  and 
other  ascotict,  we  may  say  that  pleastov  mast  be  eradicated ;  or  if 
this  seems  unreal  to  us,  wa  may  affirm  that  virtue  is  the  tme  pleao> 
urc ;  and  then,  as  Aristotle  say*,  "  to  be  Iwooght  up  to  take  pleas- 
ure in  what  we  ought,  exerciaes  a  great  and  panunonnt  influeDce  on 
human  life."  Or  a*  Plato  says  in  the  Laws, "  A  man  will  mogniie 
the  nobleat  life  as  having  the  greatest  pleasure  aod  the  least  paia, 
if  he  have  a  true  taati:."  If  we  admit  that  pleasure*  differ  in  kind, 
the  oppoaitioa  between  these  two  modes  of  speaking  is  rather  vcrh.-il 
than  rent.  The  Greek  philosopbor  may  spenk  of  the  "  contempla- 
tion of  the  ideas,"  or  the  ChrirtuLn  father  of  tlu  /rtiUio  Dei,  as  the 
firat  of  pleasures.  Tlirouihout  tb«  K"'''ter  part  of  the  writings  of 
Pl^ito,  tli('<e  two  vifwfl  seem  to  alternHte  ivilh  each  other.  In  the 
Ui!|>ubliu.  the  mure  suggus^n  that  pleosuru  may  be  the  i-liief  ;n)oil, 
u  I'eceivitd  by  Socrates  with  a  cry  of  abhorrence ;  but  in  the  Phi- 
lebiiii,  inoocent  pleaanres  vindicate  their  right  to  a  place  ia  the  scalo 
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of  t^oorlsi.  In  th«  Pktitasonis,  tpenkint;  in  the  person  of  Socmtcs 
rathtsr  than  In  his  own,  Plato  admits  the  calculation  of  pleasure  to 
Ym  the  true  basis  of  uthies,  while  in  the  Phaeilo  he  tnflir:^antly  denies 
that  the  exchan<«e  of  one  pleasure  for  another  is  the  exchange  ot 
rirtiie.  So  wide  of  the  mark  are  they,  who  wmiltl  attribute  to  Plato 
entire  con5i»tency  in  thou'^hts  or  wonis. 

He  di]*tinctly  acknowledf^  that  the  second  state  is  inferior  to  the 
first  —  in  this,  at  any  rate,  he  is  perfectly  consistent ;  but  he  still 
casts  kmipn:^  eyes  upon  the  iileal,  which  he  acknowled^j^  to  be 
imfiossible  in  practice.  Several  features  of  the  first  state  are 
rvtained  In  the  second :  the  citizens,  if  not  actually  coinmnnists,  are 
to  be  in  spirit  communistic :  they  an;  to  s«*ek  at^er  e(|ualtty  and 
looilcration ;  a  certain  amount  of  wealth  is  p<*rmitte'l  to  them,  and 
their  bnnlens  and  honors  art*  to  lie  prop*>rtioncMl  to  thi;<.  Tlie  con- 
!<titutifHi  in  the  I^ws  is  a  timocracv  of  wealth,  mo<li(ipd  bv  an  aris- 
torrary  ot*  mmt.  Yet  the  politiral  philosopher  will  observe  that 
the  first  of  these  is  a  fix«»<l  ant  I  perm'iiiunt  principle,  the  latter  con- 
tiu'^nt  and  uncertain.  Wealth,  after  all,  plays  a  j^at  part  in  the 
Second  Republic  of  Plato ;  like  other  politicians,  he  deems  that  a 
pn>i>erty  (pialtfication  will  contribute  to  the  stability  of  the  state. 
'File  tour  classes  seem  to  be  derivvi  trom  the  constitution  of  Cleis- 
thenes,  just  as  the  form  of  the  eity  which  is  eliirttereil  around  a  cit:i- 
del  set  on  a  hill,  is  8U'/<^ste<l  by  the  Acrofiolis  at  Athens.  Plato, 
writing  under  Pythagorean  influences,  seems  ix>ally  to  have  supposed 
th.1t  the  well-being  of  the  city  depended  almost  as  much  on  the 
number  5040  as  on  justice  and  mo<lcration.  Yet  he  is  not  pre- 
vented bv  Pvtha«roreanism  from  observing;  the  effects  which  climate 
and  soil  exercise  on  the  characters  of  nations. 

The  colony  is  to  recei^'e  fmm  the  mother-country  her  first  con- 
stitution, and  some  of  her  guanlians  of  the  law.  The  guanlians  of 
the  law  are  to  be  ministers  of  justice,  and  the  president  of  education 
is  to  take  prece<lence  of  them  alL  They  are  to  take  measures  for 
the  defense  of  the  country :  they  are  to  enforce  education  upon 
unwilling  parents ;  they  are  to  provide  for  the  supply  and  purity  of 
the  waters,  and  for  other  matters  relating  to  the  public  health  ;  they 
are  to  superintend  buildings  ;  to  keep  Uie  registers  of  property ;  to 
hear  appeals  from  inferior  courts  ;  and  they  are  to  be  superannuated 
at  seventy  years  of  age.  Sevcnvl  questions  of  modem  politics  seem 
to  be  anticipated  by  Plato  in  the  functions  which  he  assigns  to 
them.  He  hopes  that  in  his  state  will  be  fotmd  neither  poverty  nor 
riches;  and  therefore  neither  the  legislntor.  nor  his  subjects,  have 
any  need  to  consider  the  danger  of  falling  into  poverty.  Aliiir>st  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  lie  wouM  say,  **  How  hardly  can  a  rich  man 
dwell  in  a  per^t  state."  For  he  cannot  be  a  soo«l  man  who  if 
always  gaining  too  much  and  spending  too  little  (cp.  A^i^t.  Ethics, 
IT.  2,  8).     Pli^  though  he  admits  wealth  as  a  political  element,  is 
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pot  ont  of  tfiOf  wi»  — ppotii  tfM4  fki^hm  tf  — Mf  S>  tW  ft— l> 
tton  of  »  loiljr  gnM  nwwmiy>  A  MHif^  mo^  at  hBimgrnttli^ 
repeats,  it  amna  ia  ba  iittBani  thaa  Ma  bod^;  apd  Jyb  M|f ,  teni 
the  thiasa  of  lib  body.  Ha  Immi  wioiv  Aba  aaHiana  nHtanb  Uaal> 
ized  rba  vaaidi  of  aalioa%  a^  aeea  ibaa  lai.  baa  waihaii  oaa  tiba 
problems  of  politieal  eoooomy* 

The  ooagtitotkm  of  tha  anay  la  iliiiiwartt ;.  tha  aiMiata  aaa  mtgh 
poMil  to  be  tba  baK jadj^ of  tbeir  l>adB«a.     Tba  an^of  aaR9iag 
out  the  dfHBoefatiepriacipla  la  aa  ftlbiva;  Tka  gaawWiyaf^bi  lav 
nominata  genaml^  and  tba  gaanriiii  lataia  tba  aaMJa'atian  of  ika  kK 
Ibrior  oflieun.  Bill  if  any  oaa  ii  laady  to  garear  tbaa  baloawa  af  m- 
better  maiiv  ha  aiay  pat  tba  dabttt  of  the  oaialidata  ftr  Iha  aifoa  ofi 
<;eneral  to  tba  vote  eitiier  of  tba  wbola  anay»or  af  tba  difiiriaa  af 
the  serHee  whleh  be  bdettlaad  to  coawaand,     gteaprfai  tbaeaaji' 
of  theiNs  military  alectioae,  ia  wliaeb  all  wiio  have  over  bana  anla 
take  part,  tliera  b  ao  ataemlilr  or  pteaend  aMsetin^  of  tlia  paapl»-. 
In  the  election  of  the  couneil,  tbe  lejdxbtor  attompia  taaalKarlrtoat/ 
racy  and  democracy.     Tbb  b  efieeteil  firM^  as  ia  the  Senrba  ooaa|fcii 
tution,  by  balancing  wealth  and  aumlH*rs ;  the  people  are  divbleil  iati^ 
four  clasjsei*,  of  wlumi  tlie  first,  tho  i*;li  inferior  in  nnmber*,  lias  aa 
equal  vote  with  the  three  others.    Secondly,  all  clatfi«es  are  compelled 
to  vote  for  the  first  and  second  chis» ;  but  the  ftMUtli  class  is  not  coai- 
pellet  I  to  vote  for  the  tliinl,  nor  the  third  awl  fourth  for  the  fourth. 
Thirdly,  out  of  the  180  peraontt  who  are  thus  chosen  from  each  of 
the  four  classes,  720  in  all.  360  are  to  be  taken  by  lot ;  these  form 
the  council  for  the  year.    By  such  measures  Plato  proposes  to  carry 
out  what  he  calls  the  judi^ent  of  Zens,  or  the  Uw  of  proportioo 
(Aristotle's  distributive  justice,  N.  £.  v.  6),  in  the  constitution  of 
states. 

The!>e  political  adjustments  of  Plato's  will  be  criticised  by  tha 
practical  statesman,  as  being  for  the  most  part  fi&nciful  and  ineffect- 
ual. He  will  observe,  first  of  all,  that  the  only  real  check  on  democ- 
racy is  the  division  into  classes.  The  second  of  the  three  propo- 
sals, though  ingenious,  and  receiring  some  light  from  the  apathy  to 
politics  which  is  often  shown  by  the  higher  classes  in  a  democracy, 
would  have  little  power  in  times  of  excitement  and  peril,  when  the 
precaution  was  most  needed.  At  such  political  crises,  all  the  lower 
classes  would  vote  equally  with  the  l^her.  The  subtraction  of 
half  the  persons  chosen  at  the  first  election  by  the  chances  of  the 
lot,  would  not  raise  the  character  of  the  senators ;  and  is  open  to  the 
objection  of  uncertainty,  which  necessarily  attends  this  and  similar 
double  schemes  of  representative  government.  The  voters  cannot  be 
expected  to  retain  the  continuous  political  interest  which  would  be 
required  for  carrying  thein  out.  Who  could  select  180  persons  of  each 
class,  fitted  to  be  senators  ?  And  whoever  were  chosen  in  the  first 
instance,  by  a  particular  vote,  his  wishes  might  be  neutralized  by 
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die  acCkm  of  the  lot.  Yet  the  scheme  of  Plato  is  not  really  so  ex- 
travagant as  the  actual  constitution  of  Athens,  in  which  all  the  sen- 
ators apppear  to  liave  hven  elccte«l  by  lot  (airo  Kwkfxnv  /^ovXcunu)  ; 
at  least,  after  the  rurolution  tnaile  by  Cletsthoncs.  tor  the  coni«titn- 
tion  of  the  senate  which  w:is  ostal>liiihed  by  Solon  probably  had  .«ouie 
ariHiocratic  teaturt*s,  thou'ih  their  pnnMM  nature  is  unknown  to  us. 
The  aac-ii*nts  knew  tluit  eleirtion  bv  lot  was  the  moi(t  tierooeratic  of  all 
moth's  ul*  appointment,  MHsming  to  say  in  the  objectionable  sense, 
**  that  one  m:in  is  ;»  !;oo<l  as  another."  Plato,  who  is  desirous  of 
iiun*;lin5$  different  elements,  here  makes  a  partial  use  of  the  lot  which 
he  applies  to  candidates  already  elected  by  vote. 

Similar  principles  are  applied  to  inferior  offices.  In  the  elections 
to  them,  Plato  endeavors  to  mLx  or  balance  in  a  friendlv  manner 
**  demus  and  not  demus."  Only  the  priests  arc  to  be  directly  a)>- 
pointetl  by  6o<l,  that  is,  by  the  lot.  TIte  commonwealth  of  the 
Lawji,  like  the  ideal  9t«ite,  cannot  di.«pcnse  with  a  spiritual  head, 
which  is  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  To  this*  the  choice  of  some  of  the  lutrher 
olficers,  and  the  settlement  of  disputes  about  ceremonies  and  ptiriti- 
cations,  as  well  as  changes  in  the  law,  are  to  be  referre<l.  Plato  is 
not  disposed  to  encourage  amateur  attempts  to  revive  religion  in 
states  For,  as  he  says  in  the  Laws,  **  To  institute  religious  rites  is 
the  work  of  a  great  intelligence  only."  Both  the  Republic  and  the 
Laws  bear  witness  to  the  great  national  and  political  importance  of 
the  Delphian  oracle. 

In  forming  marriage  connections,  Plato  supposes  that  the  public 
interest  will  prevail  over  private  inclination.  There  was  nothing  in 
this  very  shocking  to  the  notions  of  Greeks,  among  whom  the  feeling 
of  love  towards  the  other  sex  was  almost  deprived  of  sentiment  or 
romance.  Married  lite  is  to  be  re«nilated  solelv  with  a  view  to  the 
good  of  the  state.  The  newly  married  couple  are  not  allowed  to 
absent  themselves  from  their  respective  syssitia,  even  during  their 
honejrmoon ;  they  are  to  give  their  whole  mind  to  the  procreation  of 
children  ;  their  duties  to  one  another  at  a  later  period  of  life  is  not 
a  matter  about  which  the  state  is  e<iually  solicitous.  Divorces  are 
readily  allowed  for  incompatibility  of  temper.  As  in  the  Republic, 
physical  considerations  seem  almost  to  exclude  moral  and  social  ones. 
To  modem  feelings  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  coarseness  in  his 
treatment  of  the  subject.  Yet  Plato  also  makes  some  shrewd  re- 
marks on  marriage,  as  for  example,  that  he  who  does  not  marry  for 
monev  will  not  be  the  humble  servant  of  his  wife.  And  he  shows  a 
true  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  family,  when  he  requin>s  that 
the  newly  married  couple  **  should  leave  their  father  and  mother." 
and  have  a  separate  home.  He  also  provides  against  extravagance 
in  marriage  festivals ;  which  in  some  states  of  society,  as  appears  to 
be  the  case  among  the  Hindoos,  has  been  a  social  evil  of  the  first 
■lagni  tilde. 
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'  III  treAtimc  of  fjwpenjf,  Fbto  tekM  oecMkm  to  fpenk  of  |mniwty 
in  sUren.  Thajr  are  to  bt  trwitil  with  perfeet  jntdea;  bat»  fe 
their  own  f«ke»  to  be  kept  al  a  dJitonee.  The  nwdve  ie  not  ha* 
manity  towanU  the  fUve,  of  whiqh  there  are  hanllj  aajr  traeee 
(aliluNi«;h  Plato  aUowt  that  many  in  the  lioar  of  peril  have  4b«ad 
a  !tlave  moie  attacheil  thaa  membifri  d*  their  ova  ^uuiljr),  hot  the 
9uU-reiipect  whivh  the  freeienn  aad  citisea  owes  to  UmfeUl  tf  thejr 
coiuiiitt  crinHM,  the/  are  doulily  ptmishud ;  only  if  they  iaform  aipifaMe 
treaMiuable  and  illegal  praeticet  of  their  matters,  they  are  to  rmive 
a  prutectiuo,  which  wooid  probably  be  iaeffectoalt  from  the  geanHaae 
of  tliu  law.  PUto  itUl  braathw  the  spirit  of  the  ohhar  EoUenie 
world,  in  which  slavery  was  a  necessity,  because  Uusara  nuM(  be 
pmvidoil  fur  the  citliea. 

Tbti  eilucatlon  propounded  la  the  Laws  differs  in  several  potato 
from  the  Republic.  Plato  seems  to  have  relleeteil  as  deeply  and 
eamositly  on  the  importance  of  infancy  as  BiHtssuau,  or  Juan  fkal 
(eomimns  the  rayini^  <^the  latter,  —  **  Xut  the  momunt  of  «leath,  boa 
the  luoinent  of  birth,  b  probstbly  the  more  important ").  He  wookl 
fix  the  amojieraents  of  children,  in  the  hope  of  fixin}^  their  charae- 
ters  in  atler-life.  In  the  spirit  of  the  statesiuaa  who  said,  **Let 
me  make  the  ballads  of  a  country,  and  I  care  not  who  luakeA  their 
laws/*  Plato  would  have  said,  ^  Let  the  amusements  of  children  be 
unchaoj^ed,  and  they  will  not  want  to  chan*^  the  laws.*'  The 
'<  (ir(>(M<fss  Harmonia"  plays  a  great  part  in  Plato's  ideas  of  edu- 
cation. The  natural  restless  force  of  life  in  children,  ^who  do 
nothing:  but  roar  until  they  are  three  years  old,"  is  gradually  to  be 
re<luccd  to  law  and  order.  As  in  the  Republic,  he  fixes  certain 
foriu8  in  which  songs  are  to  be  composed :  (1)  they  are  to  be  strains 
of  peace ;  (2)  they  are  to  be  hymns  or  prayers  addresseil  to  the 
goils;  (3)  they  are  to  sing  only  of  the  lawful  and  good.  The 
poets  are  again  expelled,  or  rather  ironically  invited  to  depart; 
anil  those  who  remain  are  required  to  submit  their  poems  to  the 
censor:thip  of  the  magistrates.  Youth  are  no  longer  compelled  to 
commit  to  memory  many  thousand  lyric  and  tra^pc  Greek  verses ; 
yet,  perhaps,  a  worse  fate  is  in  store  for  them.  Plato  has  no  belief 
in  the  **  liberty  of  prophesyint^ ; "  and  halving  guarded  against  the 
dan^^rs  of  poetry,  he  remembers  that  there  is  an  equal  danger  in 
prose- writers.  He  cannot  leave  his  old  enemies,  the  Sophists,  in 
possession  of  the  field ;  and  therefore  he  proposes  that  youth  shall 
leani  by  heart,  instead  of  the  compositions  of  poets  or  prose-writers, 
his  own  inspired  work  on  laws.  These,  and  music,  and  mathematics, 
are  the  chief  staple  of  his  education. 

Matlieuiatics  are  to  be  cultivated  not  as  in  the  Republic  with  a 
view  to  the  higher  science  of  the  idea  of  good,  but  rather  with  a 
religious  and  political  aim.  They  are  a  sacred  study  which  teaches 
men  how  to  distribute  the  [Mrtions  o(  a  state,  and  which  is  to  be 
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ponoml  in  onler  that  they  mxf  learn  not  to  blaspheme  abont  a»> 
tronomr.  A*;Ainiit  throe  errors  Plato  is  in  proioiind  earnest.  First, 
the  error  of  siipposint^  that  the  three  dimensions  of  len<^h,  breadth^ 
an«l  height*  are  reallr  commensurable  with  one  another.  Tlie  difli- 
eultr  which  he  feels  is  analo'.^nis  to  the  difficult^'  which  he  tbrmerlv 
fiflt  abiHtt  the  connection  of  i«leas.  anti  e«|nally  cliuractcristic  of  an- 
cient pliUonophv :  he  fixes  his  mind  on  tlie  point  of  tlilfurencu,  and 
caunoi  at  the  same  time  take  in  the  similarity.  Secondly,  he  is 
piizzle«i  about  the  nature  of  fnictions:  like  the  arithiueticiaus  iu 
the  Republic  525  £,  he  is  dispoMxl  to  ileny  the  {tossibility  of  their 
exi?:tence.  Tliirtlly,  his  optimiitm  lc;idd  biiu  to  insist  (unlike  the 
Portu«4uese  kin^:;  who  tliou«;lit  that  lie  cuulil  luive  improyed  on  the 
mtH.*hanism  of  the  heavens)  on  the  pertiH»t  or  tMrcular  movement  of 
the  lieavenly  bodies.  He  appears  to  mt*an.  that  instead  of  rcn^ard- 
in»r  the  stars  .is  overtakintr  or  U»in!r  o%'ertaken  liv  one  another,  or  as 
planets  wanderin«;  in  many  paths,  a  more  eompn^hensive  survey  of 
the  hoavens  wouM  enable  us  to  inter  that  thev  all  alike  uiovml  in  a 
eirclt;  around  a  centre  (cp.  Timaeus,  fol.  40;  Rep.  x.  617).  He 
probably  suspected,  thuu«rlt  unacquainte<l  with  the  true  cause,  that 
the  appearance  of  the  heavens  did  not  n<n^e  with  the  reality  :  at 
any  n\X»j  his  notions  of  what  was  right  or  fittin*^  easily  overpowered 
the  results  of  actual  observation.  To  the  early  astrununiers,  who 
lived  at  the  revival  of  science,  as  to  Plat«i,  tliere  would  have  seemed 
to  be  nothing  absurd  in  h  priori  astronomy,  and  they  would  probably 
have  made  fewer  real  discoveries  if  they  had  followed  any  other 
track. 

The  singular  passage  in  Book  VH.  p.  808,  in  which  Plato  de- 
acrilx^  lite  as  a  pastime,  like  many  other  passages  in  the  Laws,  is 
iiniiertectly  expressed.  Two  thoughts  seem  to  be  struggling  in  his 
mind :  first,  the  reflection  to  which  he  returns  at  the  end  of  the  pas- 
sage, 804  B,  that  men  are  playthings  or  puppets,  and  that  Grod  only 
is  the  serious  aim  of  human  endeavors :  this  suggests  to  him  the 
atlerthought  that,  although  playthings,  they  are  the  playthings  of  the 
giMls,  and  that  this  is  the  best  of  them.  The  cynical,  ironical  fancy 
d'  the  moment  insensibly  passes  into  a  religious  sentiuicut.  Life  is 
a  play  in  the  higher  sense,  as  well  as  a  sort  of  mystery  in  which  we 
have  the  gods  for  playfellows.  Men  imagine  tluit  war  is  the  irseri- 
ous  pursuit,  and  they  make  war  that  they  may  return  to  their  amuse- 
ments. But  neither  wars  nor  amusements  are  the  true  satisfaction 
of  men,  which  is  to  be  found  onlv  in  the  society  of  the  god?*,  in  sac- 
rificing  to  them  and  propitiating  them.  Like  a  Christian  ascetic, 
Plato  seems  to  suppose  that  life  should  be  passed  wholly  in  the  en- 
joyment of  divine  thinir^* 

In  one  of  the  noblest  passages  of  Plato,  he  speaks  of  the  relatiou 
of  the  sexes  (pp.  835-842).  Natural  relations  had  been  established 
of  old ;  a  ^  little  word "  had  put  a  stop  to  incestuous  connections 
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iMttween  membcri  of  the  m«m  fiunQjr*  But  mnuUnnl  waiam  idP 
continued  to  prcndl  al  CreCs  and  LftoadMnoo»  and  vara  avwi  JMti- 
fled  bjr  tiki  ««ampla  of  tlw  goda.  Tbejr,  too,  aijBj^  ba  baniihad,  if 
the  reelinj;  that  thejr  were  unholy  and  abominable  ooahl  fink  iafeo 
the  uiinila  of  men.  The  lej{i<lator  it  to  cij  aloiidv  and  ipava  not* 
*«  T^-t  not  men  M  beiow  the  level  of  the  beMt*.**  Pbuo  does  not 
shrink*  like  iome  modern  phikMoplwrs,  from  ^oanying  on  war 
iigiiintft  the  mightiett  huiti  of  manldmj ;  **  nuttiier  does  he  ezpeeft  to 
extirpate  tliem,  but  only  to  confine  tlieia  to  tlieir  natural  nm  and 
purpose,  by  tlie  enactmeau  of  law,  and  by  tlse  iadnenoe  of  pnUin 
opinion. 

Book  DC  Punislunents  of  ofienaes,  and  modei  of  proeednra^ 
will  be  our  next  subject.  The  idea  that  in  a  weUHNrdeied  state 
there  will  be  great  criminab  who  iei|uire  to  be  pimished  1^  tlie  law, 
U  a  f  lisiprace  to  tis ;  but  as  we  are  legittlotinjic  for  men  and  not  lor 
gfMk*.  tliere  will  be  no  uncharitableness  in  a|ipn*homltng  tiiat  there 
luuy  be  wine  rampant  citizen  wIhmc  lusairt,  like  the  seed  traiUen 
under  the  hoof  of  the  ox,  will  be  hardened  against  the  law.  In 
stern  reganl  of  liiin,  and  at  the  same  time  with  u  remoter  eye  to  tlie 
general  iudrmity  of  human  nature,  I  will  lay  down  tlie  law  concem- 
in«;  the  robbing  of  temples,  beginninj^  witli  a  prelude.  To  tlie  rob- 
ber we  will  say,  —  O,  sir,  the  complaint  which  troubles  you  is  not 
human;  but  some  curse  or  plague  has  fallen  upon  you,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cruncs  of  your  ancestors,  of  wliieh  you  must  purge 
yourself:  go  and  perfonn  sacrifices  of  expiation,  fK^quent  the  raeiety 
of  the  good,  avoid  the  evil ;  and  if  you  are  cured  of  the  fatal  im- 
pul:ie,  well  —  but,  if  not,  you  had  better  find  some  way  of  escaping 
from  life. 

These  are  the  accents,  soft  and  low,  in  which  we  address  the 
criminaL  And  if  he  refuse  to  listen  to  them,  then  cry  aloud  as  with 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet :  \Vliosoever  robs  a  temple,  if  he  be  a  slave 
or  foreigner,  shall  be  branded  in  the  fiice  and  hands,  and  scourged, 
and  then  cast  naked  beyond  the  border.  And  perhaps  this  may  im- 
prove him :  for  the  law  aims  either  at  the  reformation  of  the  crim- 
inal, or  the  repression  of  crime,  and  no  punishment  is  designed  to 
i'liiict  useless  injur}'.  But  if  the  offender  be  a  citizen,  he  must  be  in- 
curable, and  death  is  the  least  penalty  which  he  deserves.  His  in- 
iquity, however,  shall  not  be  visited  on  his  children,  nor  is  his  prop- 
erty to  be  confi^ate<l,  or  any  fine  inflicted  upon  him,  or  upon  any 
one,  which  will  interfere  with  the  integrity  or  cultivation  of  the  lot : 
the  guardians  of  the  law  are  to  be  careful  about  this. 

If  a  fine  b  inflicted  upon  a  man  which  he  cannot  pay,  and  for 
which  his  friends  are  unwilling  to  be  security,  he  shall  be  imprisoned 
and  chasti^d,  but  not  exiled  or  deprived  of  citizenship ;  though  he 
may  be  put  to  death,  or  imprisoned,  or  beaten,  or  pillories  1,  or  posted 
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at  a  temple  on  the  bonlen.  Capital  olTeniics  sluill  come  rnler  the 
co-^izancc  of  the  ^^uanlians  of  the  law,  and  a  college  of  the  Ixiiit  of 
Che  cxarchons  of  the  previous  year.  Tlie  niorlc  of  proccchirc  we 
shall  leave  to  the  1aw<nveni  of  thu  future,  anrl  onlv  (letcrmine  the 
mo'le  of  votin«4.  Tlie  votes  are  to  bt<  irivon  openly,  in  the  prejwnco 
of  an  audience  of  the  citizen.*,  and  ath^r  a  ]>ntvi(>us  oral  cxamina- 
ti«m  of  tlie  parties  made  hy  th**  senior  jnd«;(* :  on  the  Arst  tlay,  the 
phiintilf  and  defendant  shall  make  their  speeches ;  antl  the  jud<;cs, 
l»«*«nnnin«^  with  the  ehlest,  shall  ask  questions  and  collect  evidence 
«lurin«4  three  (lays,  whicli,  at  the  end  of  each  <lay,  shall  be  deposited 
in  writin<^  on  the  altar  of  Ilestia;  and  when  they  luive  evidence 
«*noti<;h»  after  a  solemn  duclanition  that  they  will  deeitle  ju:$tly,  they 
:>hall  vott*  and  end  the  case. 

Next  to  rcli'iion,  the  pn»ser\'ation  of  the  constitiiticm  is  the  first 
object  of  the  law.  Tin*  greatest  tineuiy  of  the  state  is  he  who 
attempts  to  set  up  a  txTant,  or  breeds  plots  and  eimspinuries :  not 
frir  Im*1ow  him  in  j^ult  is  a  uiaixistRite  who  either  kmiwinirlv,  or  in 
ignorance,  tails  to  brine:  the  oHTender  to  justice.  Any  one  who  is 
gvMMl  for  anytliin*^  will  give  int(>rmation  against  traitors.  The  mode 
of'  procee«iing  in  such  cases  will  be  the  same  as  in  cases  of  sacri- 
lege ;  the  penalty,  death.  But  neither  in  this  case  nor  in  any  other 
is  the  son  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  unless  father,  grand- 
fathiT.  great-grandfather,  have  all  of  them  been  capitally  convicted, 
an<l  then  the  family  are  to  be  sent  off  to  the  mother-country,  retaining 
their  property,  with  the  exception  of  the  lot  and  its  fixtures.  And 
ten  are  to  be  selected  from  the  secontl  sons  of  the  other  citizens  — 
cme  of  whom   is  to  be  chosen  bv  the  oracle  to  be  heir  of  the  lot. 

9 

This  thinl  law  alx>ut  the  judges  and  processes  of  treason,  and  the 
removal  of  families,  shall  apply  equally  to  the  traitor,  the  sacrile- 
gious, and  the  conspirator. 

A  thief  whether  he  steals  ninch  or  little,  must  refund  twice  the 
amount,  if  he  is  able  to  do  so  without  impairing  his  lot ;  if  he  can- 
not, he  must  go  to  prison  until  he  either  pays  or  satisfies  the  plain- 
tiC  or,  in  case  of  a  public  theft,  the  city.  *'  But  should  all  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  thefts  incur  the  same  penalty  ?  "  You  remind  me  of 
what  1  know  —  that  legblation  is  never  perfect.  The  men  for 
whom  laws  are  made  may  be  compared  to  the  slave  who  is  being 
doctored,  according  to  our  old  image,  by  the  unscientific  doctor. 
For  he,  if  he  chance  to  meet  the  educated  physician  and  gentleman 
talking  to  his  patient,  and  entering  into  the  philosophy  of  his  dis- 
ease, would  say,  as  doctors  delight  in  doing.  **  You  tool,  instead  of 
curing  the  patient  you  are  educating  him  I  "  And  he  would  be 
quite  right,  and  not  far  wrong,  if  he  went  on  to  observe,  that  he 
who  legislates  in  our  fashion  preaches  to  the  citizens  instead  of  leg- 
ishitiog  for  them.  **  Perhaps.^  There  is,  however,  one  advantage 
which  we  poMess  —  that  being  amateurs  only,  we  imiy  either  take 
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tlie  nMMt  lilealv  or  tiM  noii  metamry  ami  utilitarfaui  view.  ^  Bol 
why  odTiT  tuch  aa  aUematiTv  T  m  if  all  o«r  VgiilatioB  aMvi  be 
clone  to-«Uy,  and  aochtiig  put  off  antil  to-OMMrrov.  Like  boUdeni  or 
other  cooscmctorfft  we  may  lorely  nwj^b-lMir  them  finC»  and  riM|w 
and  place  tliem  aftcrwartU.**  That  will  be  the  biwt  «my  of  gotting 
the  nioet  j^eneral  riew  of  our  laws.  The  writing*  of  k'giglatQn  are 
like  any  other  writings  in  pniie  or  veme*  and  are  the  noai  inipQi^ 
tant  of  all  anil  «liottkl  be  studied  like  the  rest  with  a  view  to  oar 
iu^tnictiun  in  good  and  oviL  Am  not  Solon  ami  Lycuigas  as  much 
di:fgraced  as  l&mer  and  Tyrtaeus,  when  they  write  ill  about  the  iasCi- 
tutiuus  ot*  lile  ?  The  laws  of  jttaies  ought  to  be  the  models  of  writings 
and  what  in  at  Tariancu  with  them  should  be  deemed  ridieolous. 
And  we  may  fnrther  imagine  thitm  to  expreifs  the  affeetioo  and  good 
senitu  of  A  tatber  or  mother,  and  not  the  fiats  of  a  tyrant  ?  **  Very 
true." 

Let  u*  inquLne  more  partieuUuiy  about  sacrilege^  theft,  and  other 
criniesi,  for  whteh  we  have  already  legislated  in  part.  And  this 
leads  VLn  to  ask,  lint  of  all,  wlietlusr  we  are  agreed  or  disagreed 
about  the  nature  of  the  beautiful  and  jvu^t,  ^  To  what  are  you 
rvferring  ?  "  I  will  endeavor  to  explain.  All  are  agreed  that  jus- 
tice 1:1  beautUUl,  whether  in  men  or  tilings,  and  no  one  who  main- 
tains that  a  very  ugly  man  who  is  just,  is  in  his  mind  iair,  would  be 
thought  extravagant.  **  Very  true.*'  But  if  beauty  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  justice,  ore  just  sutTerings  beautiful,  or  only  just  actions  ? 
**  ^yhat  do  you  mean  ?  "  Why,  our  own  laws  supply  a  case  in 
point ;  for  we  enactetl  that  the  roblier  of  temples,  and  the  enemy  of 
onr  laws,  should  die ;  and  this  was  just,  but  the  reverse  of  beautifuL 
**  That  is  true.**  But  are  we  consistent  in  holding  this  language  ? 
I  have  already  said  that  the  evil  are  involuntarily  evil ;  and  the  evil 
is  unjust.  Now  the  voluntary  cannot  be  the  involuntary;  and  if 
you  two  come  to  me  and  say,  **  Shall  we  legislate  ?  **  of  course,  I 
shall  reply,  ^  Then  will  you  dbtinguish  what  crimes  are  voluntary, 
aud  what  involimtary,  and  shall  we  impose  lighter  penalties  on  the 
first,  and  heavier  on  the  latter  ?  Or  shall  we  refiise  to  determine 
what  is  the  meaning  of  voluntary  and  iuvoluntar}*,  and  maintain 
that  our  words  have  come  down  from  heaven,  and  that  they  should 
be  at  once  embodied  in  a  law  ?  "  All  states  legislate  under  the  idea 
that  there  are  two  classes  of  actions,  the  voluntary  and  the  inv(dnn- 
tar}%  but  there  appears  to  be  great  confusion  about  them  reigiung  in 
the  minds  of  men;  and  the  law  can  never  act  unless  they  are 
distinguished.  "  That  is  true,  Stranger.**  And  we  must  either 
abstain  from  affirming  that  actions  are  involuntary,  or  explain  the 
meaning  of  this  statement :  for  not  to  speak  the  truth  is  impiety. 
Believing,  then,  in  the  involuntariness  of  actions,  I  must  endeavor 
to  show  that  they  must  be  divided  on  some  other  principle  than  the 
voluntary  and  involuntary.     ^  Do  so  by  all  means.'*     Hurts  may  be 
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rnlniiLiry,  «r  involuntarr :  ami  iiiToluntary  hurts,  wlipthcr  great  or 
fmall,  .ire  not  injuries :  and.  on  the  i»tlier  hand,  a  hi»nclit  may  be  an 
iiiinrv.      An  art  which  '»ivps  or  taki's  awav  anvrhinir  is  not  itimnlv 
ju*: :  hnt  the  U-^i.^laror  has  to  con«idcT  rh<*  animus  of  th«»  aircnt,  nn! 
to  provide  satist*iction  and  n»tril>iition  with  a  vion*  to  the  reconcili- 
aiio:i  of  the  parties.     "  Excellent.*'      Where  injustice,  like  disease, 
is  n*ine«liable,  there  the  reraeily  must  he  appliiMl  iu  won!  or  deeil  — 
with  the  assistance  of  pleasures  and  pains,  of  l>oiuuies  and  penalties. 
or  any  oiher  inthicnce  which  may  inspire  man  with  the  love  of  jus- 
tice, or  hatred  of  injustice ;  and  this  is   the  noblest  work  of  law. 
Wien  the  le^slator  |iereeivps  the  evil  to  be  incurable,  he  will  con- 
siiler  tliat  the  death  of  the  otTender  will  Iiu  a  i^otxl  to  himself,  and  in 
two  ways   a  «»oo«l   to  •society :  first,  as   he   l>eeomes   an  example  to 
tHlK*ni:  secondly,  because   the  city  will  be  (put  of  a  ro'^ue :  and   in 
Hudi   a  ras4».  but  in  no  other,  the  lejrisl.itor  will   puni>li  with  death. 
•*  I  think  that  there  is  tn«h  in  what  vou  <av.      I  wish,  liowev»?r.  that 
viMi  would    distiu'Ztiish    moi*e  olearlv  the  dilK'renee  of   iiijiirv  and 
h:tmi,  and   the  c<miplications  of  voluntary  and  involuntary."     I  will 
emleavor  to  comply  with  your  request.      You  will  admit  that  anijer 
is  of  a  violent  and  «lestruetive  natun*  ?     '*  That  cannot  be  deuieil." 
And  further,  that   pleasure  is   fliU'erent  from  auger,  ami    U   derived 
from  an   opposite   source  to  anger,  working  by  persuasion   and    the 
fi)rue  of  deceit  ?     **  Yes."     Ignorance  is  the  third   source  of  error  ; 
which  the  legislator  may  note  as  being  of  two  kinds  —  simple  igno- 
rance, and  ignorance  doubled  by  conceit  of  knowledge ;  the  latter, 
when   accompanied  with  power,  is  a  source  of  terrible  en-ors,  but 
ejKeu«able  when  only  weak  and  childish.     We  are  in  the  habit  of 
saying  th.at  one  man  uListers.  and  another  is  mastered  by  pleasure 
and  anger.     **  Just  so."     But  no  one  says  that  one  man  masters, 
anrl  another  is  mastered  by  ignorance.     **  Very  true."     All  these 
motives    actuate  men  and  sometimes  drive    them    diiferent   wavs. 

• 

**  That  is  often  the  case."  Now  I  am  in  a  position  to  define  the 
lUUare  of  just  and  unjust.  By  injustice  I  mean  the  dominion  of 
anger  and  fear,  and  pleasure  and  pain,  and  envy  and  desire  in  the 
•oal,  whether  doing  harm  or  not :  by  justice  I  mean  the  rule  of  the 
opinion  of  the  best,  whether  in  states  or  individuals,  extending  to 
the  whole  of  life ;  although  actions  done  in  error  are  often  thought 
to  be  involuntary  injustice.  No  controversy  need  be  raised  about 
names  at  present ;  we  are  only  desirous  of  fixing  in  our  memories 
the  heads  of  error.  And  the  pain  which  is  called  fear  or  anger  is 
oiur  first  head  of  eiTor;  the  second,  is  the  head  of  pleasures  and 
desires ;  and  the  third,  of  hopes  which  aim  at  true  opinion  about  the 
best,  the  latter  falling  into  three  divisions,  accordingly  as  they  procee<l 
from  anger,  desire,  ignorance,  making  in  all  five.  And  the  laws 
ndating  to  them  may  be  summed  up  under  two  heads.  *'  What  are 
thev  ?  "     Deeds  of  violence  and  irre'^ularitv,  dee^ls  of  darkness  and 
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fluccit;  to  which  maj  b«  MUed  th*  eombinfttlM  of  both*  mod  thcfo 
X'Aiit  flhoold  bo  Tititod  with  tho  otnofi  rigor  of  tlw  kw.    ■•  Voo 

properiT,** 

Let  Of  now  retura  to  tho  onoctoieol  of  Iowa.  Wo  hovo  Iraitad  of 
sacrilej^  aod  of  treaaoot  and  of  leditioo.  Anf  of  theM  orimoft 
inay  be  committed  hjr  a  person  noi  in  hb  rijsht  aund,  or  in  tho 
second  chilillKmd  of  old  a|{e.  And  if  this  b  proved  belbra  tho 
select  tribunal,  the  peraon  in  qoeaCion  «haU  only  hum  to  pa/  6r  the 
injury,  and  not  be  puniihed  ibrther.  In  awe  of  homiriiio  ho  ihall 
be  exiled  for  a  year*  and  if  lio  return  before  the  oapiratioo  of  tho 
year,  shall  be  retained  in  the  public  priaon  two  yean.   ' 

Munier  hat  next  to  be  conMilenid.  There  is  first  of  all  invol* 
untary  homicide.  He  wlio  unintentionally  kilb  another  man  at 
games  or  at  gymnastics  duly  autliorixefl  by  the  aivlionsy  whether 
<leath  follow  immeiliately  or  after  an  interval,  shall  lie  afptitted, 
.subject  only  to  the  purification  required  by  the  Delphian  Oracle. 
Any  physician  whose  patient  dies  u$;ainst  his  will  shall  in  like  man- 
lier be  aiH|uitted.  Any  one  who  unintentionally  kiUs  a  slare,  with 
or  without  weapons,  shall  bear  tlie  muster  uf  the  slave  harmless,  or 
pay  a  penalty  amounting  to  twice  the  value  ot*  tbe  slave.  To  this 
lee  him  add  a  purification  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  deaths  at 
the  games ;  and  this,  if  a  man  kills  his  own  slave,  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired of  him.  If  he  kill  a  freeman,  let  him  also  make  purification, 
not  forgetting  the  ancient  tradition  which  says  that  the  murdered 
man  is  indignant  at  seeing  his  murderer  walk  about  in  Ids  own 
former  haunts,  and  that  he  terrifies  him  with  the  consciousness  of  his 
crime.  For  which  reason  he  should  go  into  exile  for  a  year,  and 
keep  away  Irom  his  own  land  or  that  of  the  murdered  man. 
If  the  homicide  complies  with  this  condition,  the  nearest  Unam^^ 
of  the  deceased  shall  take  pity  upon  him  and  be  reconciled  to  him  ; 
but  if  he  refuses  to  remain  in  exile,  or  attempts  to  go  and  sacrifice 
before  he  has  been  purified,  then  let  the  kinsman  procMd  against  him, 
and  demand  a  double  penalty.  Or  if  he  neglects  this  duty,  then 
he  himself  shall  incur  a  curse,  and  another  shall  proceed  against 
both  of  them,  and  demand  of  the  murderer  a  punishment  of  five 
years  instead  of  one.  If  a  stranger  involuntarily  kill  a  stranger, 
any  one  may  proceed  against  him  in  the  same  manner ;  and  the 
homicide,  if  he  be  a  metic,  shall  be  banished  for  a  year ;  but  if  he 
be  an  entire  stranger,  whether  he  have  mmtlered  metic,  cidxen,  or 
stranger,  he  shall  be  banished  forever ;  and  if  he  return,  he  shall 
be  liable  to  banishment  and  loss  of  property.  If  he  come  back 
by  sea  against  his  will,  he  shall  be  kept  with  his  feet  in  the  water 
waiting  for  a  vessel  to  sail ;  or  if  he  be  brought  back  by  land,  the 
magistrates  shall  send  him  unharmed  beyond  the  border. 

Next  follows  murder  done  trom  anger,  which  is  of  two  kinds  — 
either  arising  out  of  a  sudden  impulse,  and  attended  with  remorse 
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or  rDtaliation  of  an  injury,  which  is  attendee!  br  no  rcmone.  Tlio 
ca«i:H:  of  buch  bi  angi*r,  an«l  both  arc  intcrmeiUate  between  rohmtary 
and  tnvohintar}*.  Tlie  one  who  acts  from  sudtlen  inipul5e,  though 
not  wholly  in%'oIiintarv,  bt'ars  the  imaiw  of  the  involiintar\%  and  is 
tliereffire  the  more  t.*xi*u.<(iiblc  of  the  two,  and  should  recetvi*  a 
gentler  pnnLihnient.  Tht^  act  ot'  hint  who  nur!««»s  his  wrath  is  more 
voluntary,  and  therefore  more  culpable.  Tlie  det^e  of  culpability 
•le|ien«ls  on  the  pre^mce  or  ab:*ence  of  intention,  to  which  the  dc<;rtMS 
of  puni.«hment  shoultl  corres[>ond.  For  the  first  kind  of  murder, 
that  which  is  done  fnim  an^T,  let  two  years*  exile  lie  the  penalty ; 
tor  the  si*cond,  th;it  which  is  accompanied  with  malice  preiM.*nse, 
three.  When  the  tinu!  of  t*xilc  has  expired,  the  jtitlii^cs  shall  send 
twelve  of  their  numlxT  to  intpiire  into  the  manner  of  life  of  the 
rxiles ;  and  they  shall  imi)ose  a  rule  upon  them,  which  shall  be 
lundtnt^.  lie  who  att<T  rt'turnin'jf  n.*pi»ars  the  otfcnsc,  shall  return 
no  mon».  lie  who  in  a  fit  of  anircr  kills  his  own  slave,  shall  purify 
himself:  and  in  tin*  case  of  another  man's  slave,  he  shall  pay 
to  him  duidde  the  value.  Any  one  uuiy  proccetl  against  the  of- 
fender if  he  appear  in  public  places,  not  havin<;:  been  purified ;  and 
the  accuser  shall  receive  double  the  penalty.  If  a  slave  kill 
his  master,  or  a  freeman  who  is  not  his  master,  in  ani^er,  the 
kindred  of  the  m:ir.lciv  I  pers.m  inav  do  what  else  they  please  with 
him,  but  they  must  not  spare  his  life.  If  a  father  or  mother  kill 
their  son  or  daughter  iu  anger,  let  them  remain  in  exile  for  thi*ee 
years ;  and  on  their  return  let  them  separate,  and  not  continue  to 
cohabit,  or  have  the  same  sacred  rites  with  those  whom  they  have 
deprived  of  a  brother  or  sister.  The  same  penalty  is  decreed  against 
the  huslKind  who  mnnlers  his  wife,  or  the  wife  who  munlers  her 
husband.  Liet  them  be  absent  three  years,  and  on  their  return 
never  join  in  the  feasts  or  meals  of  their  children.  Nor  is  the 
brother  or  sister  who  have  lifted  up  their  hands  against  a  brother 
or  sister,  ever  to  partake  of  the  hearth  or  sacrifices  of  their  parents. 
If  a  son  feels  such  violent  hatred  against  his  father  or  mother 
as  to  take  the  life  of  cither  of  them,  then,  if  the  father  forgive 
him  before  his  death,  he  shall  only  suffer  the  penalty  due  to  in- 
voluntary homicide ;  but  if  he  be  unforgiven,  there  are  many  laws 
against  which  he  has  offended ;  he  is  at  once  guilty  of  outrage,  im- 
piety, sacrilege,  and  deserves  to  be  put  to  death  many  times  over. 
If,  as  the  law  supposes,  he  may  not  kill  the  author  of  his  being  even 
in  tlefcnse  of  his  own  life,  no  other  penalty  can  be  inflicted  upon 
him.  If  a  brother  kill  a  brother  in  self-<lefense,  or  a  citizen  a  citi- 
zen, or  a  slave  a  slave,  or  if  a  citizen  and  stranger  kill  one  another, 
let  them  be  free  from  blame,  as  he  is  who  slays  an  enemy  in  battle. 
But  if  a  slave  kill  a  freeman,  let  him  be  as  a  parricide.  In  all  cases, 
however,  the  forgiveness  of  the  injured  party  may  acquit  the  agents 
of  all  but  the  pollution ;  and  of  this  the  penalty  is  a  year's  exile. 
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of  aeUoiit  that  are  involimtaiyy  or  done  is  aafer;  lei  m 
procved  to  voloiitarf  actioo*.  The  sreai  touree  of  volimtarx  crioie 
i^  tho  derire  of  woatj^  which  is  bej^octisii  hy  eril  edueatioo ;  awl 
this  ariw*  out  of  the  &l«e  pratie  of  richet,  ooauaoo  hoch  amoBj^ 
Ilelleoes  and  barhariaiii»  which,  althou^^h  In  the  thini  rank  of 
guwl^  is  pUceil  by  them  in  the  fintu  For  the  bodjr  b  not  Ibr  the 
sake  of  wealth,  but  wealth  for  the  boily,  as  the  bo^jT  is  ibr  the  Sfwl* 
If  this  were  better  undenntouily  tlie  crime  of  murder,  of  whidi 
avancu  is  the  chief  caifaie»  wuulil  soun  cease  among  men.  Next  to 
avaricvv  ambition  is  a  source  of  criuuv  dau'^erous  to  tlie  amldtiooii 
man  himself  as  well  as  to  the  chief  men  of  the  stati;.  Ajwl  neat  ti» 
ambition,  base  fear  is  a  motire  which  has  letl  many  a  one  to 
commit  munler,  in  onler  that  he  may  get  rid  of  the  witnesfes  of 
his  crimes.  Let  tills  be  saiil  as  a  preluiie  to  all  enactments  about 
crimes  ;  thcMne  may  be  ailded  a  tloctrine  of  i\*ven(;^»  isr  retaltatiuo  in 
tlu*  world  liclow;  and  if  a  man  is  ileterriHl  by  tlie  fear  of  this,  he 
will  have  no  n«*e<l  of  tlie  kiw ;  but  if  he  di>olii*y,  let  the  law  be  as 
lolliiur.4 :  Ilu  wlio  of  malice  pn*|M*iiM;  kilU  ime  of  his  kiudreil,  shall  in 
the  lirst  place  be  outlawetl ;  neither  t»m|>U%  harbor,  nor  agora  shall 
be  |)ollute(l  by  his  prcM;iicc.  And  if  a  kiii.Hiuan  ot'  tlie  dL-ceasctl 
refuse  to  proceed  a>^n:*l  his  slayer,  he  dliall  t;ike  the  eur^e  of  poUu* 
tion  upon  himself  aind  abK>  be  liable  to  stulfer  punishment  at  the 
hands  of  xuiv  one  who  will  aven«^:  the  de;ul.  Let  luui  who  is  will- 
iiig,  afler  due  sacrifices  and  purifications,  ciirry  out  the  process  of 
justice  ap|)ointe<l  by  the  legislator.  Tlie  exact  mode  will  be  best 
determined  by  a  conclave  of  propheis  ami  gtiardians  of  the  law, 
anil  the  judges  of  the  cause  shall  be  the  same  as  in  cases  of  sacri- 
lege. He  who  is  convicted  shall  be  punished  with  death,  and  not 
b<*  buried  within  tlie  limits  of  the  country  of  the  munlered  person. 
He  who  runs  away  shall  umlergo  perpetual  banishment ;  and  if  he 
return,  he  may  be  put  to  death  widi  impunity  by  any  of  the  citizens, 
or  bountl  and  delivered  to  the  archons.  He  who  brings  an  accusa- 
tion shall  demand  satisfactory  bail  of  the  accused,  and  if  this  is  not 
forthcoming,  the  magistrate  shall  keep  him  in  prison  against  the  day 
of  trial.  If  a  stranger  commits  murder  by  the  hand  of  another,  he 
ilKill  be  tried  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  cases  previously  supposed, 
but  he  shall  not  be  deprived  of  burial  in  the  land. 

If  a  slave  kill  a  freeman,  whether  by  his  own  hand  or  that  of  an- 
other, let  him  be  taken  to  the  grave  of  the  murdered  man,  and  there 
receive  as  many  stripes  at  the  hand  of  the  public  executioner  as  the 
person  who  took  him  pleases ;  and  if  he  survive  he  shall  be  put  to 
death.  If  a  slave  be  put  out  of  the  way  to  prevent  his  informing 
of  some  crime,  his  death  shall  be  punished  like  that  of  a  citizen.  If 
tlie  putting  of  him  to  death  have  arisen  out  of  some  of  those  horri- 
ble crimes  which  occur  in  families  where  there  is  a  bad  state  of 
society,  of  which  the  legislator,  however  unwilling,  cannot  avoid  to 
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take  oo<^nizaiurt!,  he  will  repeat  the  old  saw  or  mfth  of  the  divine 
rrnt^vanue  agaiii:it  the  piT|>etrator8  of  stich  atrocities.  The  myth 
will  sav  that  the  uiunlvrvr  iniutt  sutTer  what  he  has  done :  if  he  have 
Flain  his  father,  he  mu^^t  Ik^  ^laiii  hy  his  chiltlren ;  if  his  mother,  he 
uiii>t  become  a  wuiiian  ami  )>ort:ih  :it  the  hamU  of  liis  utTsprin^  in 
another  xtfiy.  of  the  worM.  Such  a  pn»amblo  anmNmcin<^  the  an<^r 
of'  the  *;«)ils  iiuiy  tcrriiy  him ;  but  if,  notwitlistandint{,  he  falls  into 
tlur  rvckIe:tj(nL*:<s  f>f  criinr.  and  miinleni  tUther  or  mother  or  brethren 
or  children,  the  mode  uf  prt»ccc<liu<^  ^rludl  be  ;is  folbws :  llim  who 
is  conrictutl,  the  ministers  of  the  jiidi^es  shall  slay,  and  expose 
nakeil  witliout  tlie  city  in  a  pLice  where  three  ways  meet ;  and  all 
tlie  ma*;i!(tnite!*  !<liall  c;i.«t  a  stone  iif)on  his  huail  and  justify  the  city, 
and  he  shall  Im;  thrown  uuburicd  In^yond  the  bonier.  But  what 
shall  wu  s:iy  of  him  who  dcpiivcs  Destiny  of  her  ri'^ht,  and  takes 
tii«!  life  wliich  is  dczuvst  to  him,  that  is  to  ssiy,  his  own ;  and  this 
not  trum  anv  distxnice  or  calamitv,  but  frtmi  cowanlice  and  indo- 
K*iK*e  ?  The  manm*r  of  his  burial  and  tlu*  |>tn*ilication  of  his  crime 
i<«  a  matter  tor  Go<i  to  ilccidc  and  tor  his  kiusmcu  to  execute.  Let 
him.  at  any  rate,  l)e  buried  alone  in  sf>me  undistin<^uishe<l  spot,  and 
bit  without  name  or  monument.  If  a  l>east  kill  a  roan,  not  in  a  pub-> 
lie  contest,  let  him  be  slain  and  carried  witliout  the  Ixirder  by  the 
reflations  of  the  deceasetl.  Also  inanimate  thin«^  which  have  caused 
death,  except  in  the  case  of  li^htuiu*;  and  other  visitations  from 
Heaven,  shall  be  carried  without  the  border.  If  the  bodv  of  a  dead 
uian  is  tound,  and  the  munlerer,  after  every  effort  to  detect  him,  re- 
mains unknown,  tlie  trial  shall  take  place  all  the  same,  and  the  un- 
known munlerer,  if  found  guilty,  sliall  be  warned  not  to  partake  of 
tlie  sacritices  or  come  within  the  bonlers  of  the  laud ;  if  discovered^ 
he  shjdl  die  the  death,  and  his  bo<lv  shall  be  cast  out.  A  man  is 
justifietl  in  taking  the  life  of  a  thief  entering  the  house  by  night, 
of  a  robber,  of  a  violator  of  women  or  youth ;  and  he  may  take  the 
life  of  another  in  defense  of  father,  mother,  brother,  or  other  rela- 
tions. 

The  nurture  and  education  which  are  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  men  have  been  considered,  and  the  punishment  of  acts  of  violence 
which  destroy  life.  There  remain  maimings,  wounding,  and  the 
like,  which  admit  of  a  similar  division  into  volimtary  and  involun- 
tary. About  this  class  of  actions  the  preamble  shall  be :  Whereas 
men  would  be  like  wild  beasts  unless  they  obeyed  the  laws,  the  first 
duty  of  citizeiu  is  the  care  of  the  public  interests,  which  unite  and 
preserve  states,  as  private  interests  distract  them.  A  man  may 
know  what  is  for  the  public  good,  but  if  he  be  undisciplined,  human 
nature  will  impel  him  to  seek  pleasure  instead  of  virtue,  and  so 
darkness  will  come  over  his  soul  and  over  the  state.  If  he  had 
knowledge,  he  would  have  no  need  of  law ;  for  knowledge  is  the 
perfection  of  law.     But  such  a  freeman,  '*  whom  the  truth  makes 
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frptf,'*  it  hanUy  to  bo  Iband;  and  fSb/enlkm  kw  mmI  onler  Ma 
Miry,  which  are  the  taeood  best,  and  they  regdate  Haay  tUngi^  bat 
not  ererythin*^  For  actioni  havo  innniBerable  charaetcfMeiy  whfeh 
inuitt  be  partly  detemiined  by  the  Uw  ami  iwrcly  left  to  the  Jwlge. 
The  jnil'^e  iniut  cletermitie  the  (aet;  nor  can  the  Uw  almm  pre- 
wribe  the  pnniinhmenL  What  fhall  the  law  prBKribe,  and  what 
nhall  be  lefl  to  the  jod^?  A  city  i<  untbrconate  m  which  tfao  tri- 
bunal b  either  secret  and  ppeechleM,  or,  what  i«  wofve,  noisy  and 
public,  and,  like  a  theatre,  reMHUuiinj  with  the  applaoie  and  eenanre 
of  the  ailvocates.  Sueh  courts  a  le^Utor  wooki  rattier  not  Imte; 
but  if  he  must  Iiare  them,  he  will  speak  plainly  himself  and  leave 
:m  little  as  posiiilde  in  the  pitwer  of  the  aih'ocate.  But  where  the 
courtH  uro  j^oml,  and  prvultlud  over  by  wt»ll-tmimnl  jmlgini,  the  pen- 
ailtie:«  to  be  infllcteil  may  be  in  a  j^^sat  mtsumro  left  to  them ;  and 
09  there  are  to  lie  ««ood  courts  amon*^  our  coUmiMtis  there  will  be  no 
netnl  for  us  to  detenninu  lietiMreluind  the  exact  proportion  of  the 
penalty  and  the  crime.  I!etuminir»  tltvn,  to  our  lv}{l#latfir,  let  us 
indite  a  law  aliout  woundin«;,  which  shall  run  as  Iblbws:  He  who 
wounds  with  intent  to  kill,  and  laiU  in  his  object,  shall  be  tried  and 
piinis^lied  as  if  he  luid  .«uccee<le<l.  But  as  (imX  has  favored  both 
him  and  liis  victim,  ins'cail  of  bein<^  put  to  death,  he  shall  be  al- 
io we^l  to  go  into  exile  and  take  his  property  with  him,  the  damage 
due  to  the  suiTerer  having  been  previouidy  estimated  by  the  court, 
which  shall  be  the  same  as  would  have  tried  the  case  if  death  had 
ensued.  If  a  child  intentionally  wound  its  parent,  or  a  servan-  his 
master,  or  if  brother  or  si^^ter  wound  brother  or  sister  with  malice 
prepenMi,  the  penalty  shiiU  be  death.  If  a  husband  or  wife  wound 
one  another  with  intent  to  kill,  the  penalty  which  is  inflicted  upon 
them  shall  be  perpetual  exile,  and  their  property  and  fiimily  shall 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees.  If  they  have  no  children,  their 
kinsmen  male  and  female  shall  meet,  and  after  a -consultation  with 
the  priests  and  guardians  of  the  law,  shall  appoint  an  heir  of  the 
house ;  for  the  house  and  family  belong  to  the  state,  being  a  5040th 
portion  of  the  whole.  And  the  state  is  bound  to  preserve  her  fluni- 
lies  happy  and  holy;  therefore,  when  the  heir  of  a  house  has  com- 
mitted a  capital  olfense,  or  is  in  exile  for  life,  the  house  is  to  be 
purified,  and  then  the  kinsmen  of  the  house  are  to  inquire  about 
those  who  are  conspicuous  for  virtue,  and  introduce  one  of  them  to 
be  the  heir  and  priest  of  the  house.  He  shall  assume  the  fathers 
and  ancestors  of  the  family,  while  the  first  son  dies  in  dishonor  and 
his  name  is  blotted  out. 

Some  actions  are  intermediate  between  the  voluntarv  and  invol- 
untary,  and  difler  in  degree.  Anger  b  of  this  class.  If  a  man 
wounds  another  in  anger,  let  him  pay  double  the  value  of  the  in- 
jury, if  curable ;  or  fourfold,  if  curable,  and  at  the  same  time  dis- 
honorable ;  and  fourfold,  if  incurable ;  this  is  to  be  assessed  by  the 
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jad^et.  If  the  wouDded  penion  is  mcapuble  of  military  service, 
besitle  the  other  penalties  whiuh  he  timlergoes  the  injurer  shall 
serre  in  his  stead,  or  be  liable  to  a  9uit  for  refii!iin<^  to  serve.  If 
brother  wounds  brother,  then  their  parents  and  kindrefl,  of  both 
sexes,  shail  loeet  and  jiuli^  tlie  crime.  The  «lam:i«4es  iih;dl  be  as- 
•esi«d  by  the  parents ;  and  if  the  amount  fixeil  by  them  is  di:<puted, 
the  opinion  ot*  their  male  kindre<i  is  to  prevail ;  or  in  the  last  re^tort, 
an  appeal  shall  be  moile  to  the  joniardians  of  the  lair.  Children 
who  woimd  their  parents  are  to  be  trie«l  by  jud^s  of  at  least  sixty 
years  ul*  a;^  who  have  children  of  their  own  ;  and  they  are  to 
«letennine  whether  tleath,  or  what  j^ater  or  in  any  de«;ree  less 
punishment,  is  to  be  indicted  upon  them  —  no  relatives  are  to  take 
part  in  the  triaL  if  a  slave  in  anger  smite  a  freeman,  he  is  to  be 
delivered  up  by  his  master  to  the  injare«l  person.  If  the  master 
suspect  collusion  between  the  slave  and  the  injuriHl  |)erson,  he  may 
try  the  matter.  And  if  he  fail  he  shall  pay  three  times  the  injury ; 
or  if  he  obtain  a  conviction,  the  e«)ntrivur  of  the  conspiracy  shall 
be  his  slave.  He  who  wounds  another  unintentionally,  shall  pay 
single  and  not  double  damages.  The  lawgiver  cannot  control  acci- 
dents. 

In  all  outrages  and  acts  of  violence,  the  elder  is  to  be  more  re- 
garded than  the  younger ;  as  among  the  gods  so  also  among  men. 
An  injury  done  by  a  younger  man  to  an  elder  is  abominable  and 
hateftil ;  but  the  younger  man  who  sustains  an  injury  at  the  hands 
of  an  elder  is  to  bear  with  him  patiently,  consi(lerin<r  that  he  who 
is  twenty  years  older  is  loco  parentis.  Let  him  keep  his  hands,  too, 
from  the  strani;er ;  instea«l  of  taking  upon  himself  to  chastise  him 
when  he  is  insolent,  he  shall  bring  him  betbre  the  wardens  of  the 
city,  who,  not  without  thought  of  the  God  who  protects  strangers, 
shall  inllict  upon  him  as  many  blows  as  he  has  given  ;  or  if  he  be 
innocent,  they  shall  warn  and  threaten  his  accuser.  When  an  equal 
strikes  an  equal,  whether  an  old  man  an  old  man,  or  a  young  man  a 
young  nuui,  let  them  use  only  their  fists  and  have  no  knives.  He 
who  being  above  forty  years  of  age  commences  a  battle,  or  retali- 
ates, shall  be  counted  uiean  and  base.  To  this  preamble,  let  the 
law  be  added  :  ^ 

If  a  man  smite  another  who  is  his  elder  by  twenty  years  or  more, 
lei  the  bystander,  in  case  he  be  older  than  the  combatants,  part 
them ;  or  if  he  be  younger  than  the  person  struck,  or  of  the  same 
age  with  him,  let  him  defend  him ;  and  let  the  striker  be  brought 
to  trial,  and  if  convicted  imprisoned  for  a  year  or  more  at  the  dis 
cretion  of  the  judges.  If  he  be  a  stranger,  he  shall  be  imprisoned 
for  two  years,  and  if  a  metic  for  three.  He  who  is  standing  by  and 
gives  no  assistance,  shall  be  puni:»hed  acconling  to  his  class  in  one 
of  four  penalties  —  a  mina,  fihy,  forty,  thirty  drachmas.  The  gen« 
erali  shall  form  the  court  who  try  this  class  of  offense.     Laws  are 
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made  to  intCruei  the  good,  and  in  tlw  iMipo  tliiifc  thwe  mkj  bo  ■• 
need  of  tfacfli ;  abo  to  eoatrol  the  bodv  wiwgo  liaidniw  of  iMot  wfll 
not  bo  hindorod  ftom  erime.  Tho  mtOHoott  ptaolty  b  lUMffod  Ibr 
the  parrieido  and  matrieiile,  who  dotpbet  tho  ooifeffal  moral 
and  trailition  of  mankfaiil;  Ibr  Mwh  thMro  aio  iwerfod 
worse  than  death  In  tho  world  below.  ThefO,  however,  are  MO 
believed  bf  them,  d<e  there  woohl  be  no  wnA,  ciuauiab— wfaer^ 
fore  the  tortures  which  will  diea  await  them  mntt  bo  aaticipated  ia 
thiji  lite.     Let  the  law  be  as  Ibllows : 

If  a  man,  being  in  hb  rtjjht  auiiilt  dares  to  smite  hb  father  and 
mother,  or  lib  gramlfiither  sind  grandmother,  let  the  paseer-bf  eome 
to  the  rescue ;  ami  if  be  be  a  metic  or  stran<;er  who  comes  to  the 
ruitcue,  be  shall  haire  tlie  fint  place  at  the  gameH ;  or  if  he  do  not 
come  to  the  rescne,  ho  shall  be  a  pi*rpi*tnal  exile.  LcTt  the  dtben 
in  the  like  case  be  praimMl  or  blamed,  and  the  sbve  nwelTe  freedom 
or  100  .<<tripes.  The  wanlens  of  the  ajfora,  the  city,  ami  the  eoon- 
tr\%  skill  see  to  the  wmn^r*  ami  the  |msM*r-by  whi>  b  a  native  of 
tlie  country  shall  help ;  or  if  he  ik)  nor,  he  shall  be  nmler  a  curse. 

If  a  man  be  convicteti  of  assniihin*;  his  parents,  let  liim  in  the 
6r!:t  place  be  banL<hv«l  anil  hindered  Irom  9acri(icin<^ ;  and  if  he 
will  not  be  hindereii,  let  him  be  beaten  at  the  picasuro  of  tho  mag- 
istrates ;  and  if  he  return  from  banishment,  let  him  be  punished 
with  death.  If  any  fVeeman  consort  with  him,  let  him  be  purified 
before  be  return  to  the  city.  If  a  slave  strike  a  freeman,  whether 
citizen  or  stranger,  let  tlie  bystander  be  bound  under  a  penalty 
to  seize  and  deliver  him  into  the  hantls  of  the  injured  person. 
Let  him  inflict  upon  him  as  many  blows  as  he  pleases,  and  return 
him  safely  to  his  master.  The  law  shall  run  as  fiilbws:  The 
slave  who  strikes  a  freeman  shall  be  bound  by  hU  master,  and  not 
set  at  liberty  without  the  consent  of  the  person  wliom  he  has 
injured.     All  these  laws  shall  apply  to  women  as  well  as  to  men. 

Book  X.  The  greatest  wrongs  arise  out  of  youthfhl  insolence^ 
and  the  greatest  of  these  are  committed  against  public  temples : 
they  are  in  the  second  degree  great  when  private  rites  and  sepul- 
chres are  insulted;  in  the  third  degree,  when  committed  against 
parents ;  in  the  fourth  degree,  when  they  offend  against  rights  of 
property  in  the  rulers ;  in  the  fifUi  degree,  when  the  civil  rights 
of  individuals  are  violated.  Most  of  these  offenses  have  been 
alreaily  considered ;  but  there  remains  die  question  of  admonition 
and  punishment  of  offenses  against  the  gods.  Let  the  admonition 
be  in  the  following  terms:  No  man  who  ever  did  or  said  any- 
thin'^  impious,  had  a  true  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  gods ;  but 
either  he  thought  that  there  were  no  gods,  or  fhat  thev  did  not 
care  about  men,  or  that  they  were  easily  appeased  by  sacrifices  and 
prayers.     '*  What  shall  we  say  or  do  to  such  persons  ?  "     My  good 
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nir,  I«*t  ii«  first  hear  the  jests  which  they  in  their  superiority  will 
niaiko  upoo  us.  **  What  will  they  sar  ?  **  Probably  something  of 
this  kind :  Strangers,  you  are  right  in  thinking  that  some  of  us 
do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  gotls ;  while  others  assert 
that  they  «io  not  care  for  iis,  and  others  that  they  are  propitiated 
by  prayers.  But  wu  want  you  to  preach  to  us  betbre  you  threaten 
us ;  prove  that  there  are  go«ls,  and  tliat  they  are  too  good  to  be 
bribe«l.  Poets,  priests,  prophets,  rhetorician^  even  the  best  of 
tlieni,  speak  to  us  of  atoning  tor  evil,  and  not  of  avoidini;  evil. 
Frow  gentle  legislators  we  ask  tor  instruction,  which  luuy,  at  lex^t, 
have  the  persuasive  power  of  tnith,  if  no  other.  \Vliat  have  you 
to  say  to  this  ?  **  Well,  there  is  no  ditficulty  in  proving  the  being 
of  the  gods.  Tlie  sun,  and  earth,  and  stars,  moving  in  their  courses, 
the  reciirrinir  seasons,  are  evidences  of  their  existence ;  and  there 
i*  the  ireneral  opinion  of  mankind."  I  am  afniid  that  the  unbe- 
lievers —  not  that  I  have  any  respi-ct  for  thcin  —  will  despise  us. 
You  <lo  not  seem  to  si'e  that  their  impiety  proceeds,  not  I'rom  sen- 
snality.  but  from  ignorance  in  the  garb  of  wisdom.  **  What  do  you 
mean  ? "  At  Athens  there  are  current  tales,  written  both  in 
metre  and  out  of  metre,  of  a  kind  which  are  not  tolerate<l  in  a 
well-regulated  state  like  Lacedaemon.  The  oldest  of  them  s|)eak 
of  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  the  biith  and  life  of  the  gods.  Now 
these  tales  have  not  a  good  influence  on  family  relations ;  but  as 
tliey  are  old  we  will  let  them  pass,  and  consider  tales  of  another 
kind,  invented  by  young  men  of  our  time,  who  are  fond  of  repeat- 
in«x  that  the  gods  are  earth  and  stones,  which  can  have  no  care  of 
human  things,  and  that  theology  is  a  cooking-up  of  woihIs.  *'  One 
such  doctrine  is  bail  enougli,  and  alas !  you  imply  that  there  are 
many  of  them."  What  shall  we  say  or  do?  Shall  we  supposKS 
some  impious  man  to  charge  us  with  assuming  the  existence  of  the 
gods,  and  make  a  defense  ?  Or  shall  we  leave  the  preamble  and 
go  on  to  the  laws  ?  '*  No  man  hurries  us,  and  we  have  often  said 
that  the  shorter  and  worse  metho<l  should  not  be  preferred  to  the 
longer  and  better.  The  proof  that  there  are  gods  who  are  good, 
and  the  friends  of  justice,  is  the  preamble  of  all  law."  Come,  then, 
and  let  us  talk  with  the  impious,  who  have  been  brought  up  from 
their  infancy  to  believe  and  practice  religion,  and  have  heard  their 
own  fathers  and  mothers  praying  for  them  at  sunset  and  sunrise ; 
who  have  seen  mankind  prostrate  in  adoration  at  every  turn  of 
fortune,  and  have  despised  and  disl>elieved  all  this.  Can  we  re- 
frain from  being  angry  with  them,  when  they  compel  us  to  argue 
oo  such  a  theme  ?     Let  us  arldress  them  as  follows  :  — 

O  my  son,  you  are  young;  time  and  experience  will  make  you 
change  many  of  your  opinions.  Do  not  be  hasty  in  forming  a  con- 
clusion about  the  nature  of  the  gods ;  and  let  me  mention  to  you  a 
fisct  which  I  know.     You  and  your  friends  are  not  the  only  or  the 
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ns  who  have  held  these  opinioDs  about  the  r^ods,     Ther« 

s  a  eoDsidenhle  number  who  are  infected  by  them :  I  h^ive 

%nj  ot*  these  persons,  and  can  assuiv  joa  that  no  one  who 

mbeliever  in  hu  youth  ever  persiited  till  he  woe  old  in 

the  existence  of  the  gods.     'Die  two  other  opinions,  first* 

•(^ods  exist  and  have  no  care  of  men,  secondly,  that  tbef 

men,  but  may  be  propitiated  by  sacrifices  and  prayers,  maf 

ust  throu<4h  lil'e  in  a  tew  instances,  but  even  this  is  not  cooh 

I  would  beg  of  you  to  be  patient,  and  learn  the  truth  of  the 

3r  and  others ;  in  the  mean  time  abstain  from  impiety.  **  That 

r  address  is  admirable." 

ill  now  speak  of  a  strange  doctrine,  which  is  regarded  by 

as  the  crown  of  philusopliy.     They  say  tliat  all  things  come  \- 

leing  either  by  art  or  nature  or  cliance,  and  that  the  greater  % 

I  are  done  by  nature  and  chance,  and  tlie  leaser  thin<^  by  art, 

1  receiver   from  nature  the  lan^T  crt^ations  and  fasliions  them 

tail.     '*  Wliat  do  you  and   tlu*y  mean  ?  "     Tliey  mean  to  say 

Hre,  water,  earth,  and  air  all  exist  by  nature  ami  cliance,  and 

by  art,  and  that  out  of  the!«e  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  earth 

3  afterwards  framed,  they  being  absolutely  inanimate  substances, 

ed  by  chance,  according  to  a  natural  kindred  of  hot  and  cold, 

d  and  soil. 

Thus,  in  their  opinion,  tliu  lieaven  and  earth  were  created,  as  well 
the  animals  and  plants,  and  by  these  two  causes  —  nature  and 
ance.  Art  came  later,  and  is  of  mortal  birth ;  by  her  power 
2re  invented  certain  images  and  partial  imitations  of  the  troth,  of 
hich  kind  are  music  and  painting;  but  they  say  that  there  are 
ther  arts  which  combine  with  nature,  and  have  a  deeper  troth, 
uch  as  medicine,  husbandry,  mathematics.  Also  the  greater  part  of 
Hilitics  they  imagine  in  a  less  degree  to  cooperate  with  nature,  hav- 
Qg  more  of  art,  and  that  legislation  is  wholly  a  work  of  art.  **  How 
io  you  mean  ?  "  In  the  first  place,  they  say  that  the  gods  exist 
leither  by  nature  nor  by  art,  but  by  the  laws  of  states,  which  are 
iifferent  in  different  countries;  and  that  virtue  is  one  thing  by 
lature  and  another  by  convention ;  and  that  justice  is  altogetlter 
onventional,  and  made  by  law.  Tills  is  repeated  to  young  men, 
K>th  in  prose  and  verse,  and  leails  to  all  manner  of  impieties,  and 
he  pretended  life  according  to  nature,  and  in  disobedience  to  law ; 
br  nobodv  believes  the  ^^xls  to  be  such  as  tlie  law  afHrms.  *'  Too 
rue ;  and  O  !  how  injurious  to  states  and  to  families  1  "  But  then, 
rhat  should  the  lawgiver  do  ?  Should  he  stand  up  in  the  state  and 
hreaten  all  mankind  with  the  dire  consequences  of  unbelief,  at  the 
ame  time  making  no  attempt  to  calm  and  persuade  them?  **  Nay, 
Granger,  a  legislator  who  is  worth  anything  ou«j;ht  never  to  weary 
»f  endeavoring  to  help  the  people  in  their  belief  tliat  there  are  gods ; 
aw  and  art  should  be  alfinued  by  him  to  be  the  creations  of  mind.** 
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Ycis  Ctviniat ;  bat  we  are  eotering  on  questions  which  are  difficult 
jiml  tedious.  **  And  shall  our  (MUience,  which  was  not  exhausted  in 
Che  inquinr  about  music  or  drink,  weary  now  of  discoursin?  about 
the  «;ods '?  Laws  mav  be  difficult,  but  when  written  down  ther  n>- 
■ain.  and  time  and  dili«;ence  will  decipher  them ;  to  complain  of 
thi'ir  tediousness  would  be  an  impietr."  Most  true.  And  the  gen- 
eral itpreatl  €^  unbelief  shows  that  the  Icf^islator  should  do  something 
in  vimlicatioa  of  the  Uiws.  *^Ue  should.*'  You  aj^rve  with  me, 
Cleinias,  that  the  heresy  consists  in  supposin*;  earth,  air,  fire,  and 
watfv  to  be  the  first  of  all  thinvis.  Thctte  the  heretics  call  nature, 
ami  conceive  them  to  be  prior  to  the  soul.  ^  I  a<m*e."  You  would 
farther  aj^ree  that  natural  pliilomiphy  is  the  source  of  this  impiety :  the 
ttuily  appears  to  be  pursued  in  a  wmn^  way.  **  In  what  way  do  you 
mean?  *'  The  error  secrnis  to  comtist  in  tnmspiKtin*;  first  nnd  second 
GaiiM*s.  **  1  do  not  vet  understaml  vour  mranin*:.'*  I  m<*:m  to  say 
that  thev  err  in  not  knowin'i  that  the  soul  is  lH*fon^  the  bod  v.  and 
prior  to  the  harmony  of  all  thin*^,  and  the  ni1(*r  of  them  all  in  their 
Ticii^itudes.  And  if  tlie  Mml  is  prior  to  the  IkmU')  then  the  thins^ 
ot'  the  soul  arc  prior  to  the  thintrs  «>f  the  bo<ly.  "Certainly."  In 
other  words,  opinion,  attentitm,  mind,  art,  law,  are  prif>r  to  sensible 
qualities ;  and  the  first  aufl  f^vater  works  of  creation  are  the  i\*sults 
ot*  art  and  mind,  whereas  the  works  of  nature,  as  they  are  improp- 
erly termed,  are  secondary  and  subsequent.  "  Quite  true."  When 
they  speak  of  nature  they  seem  to  mean  the  generation  of  the  first 
elements.  And  if  the  soul  is  first,  and  not  fire  and  air,  then  the 
tool  most  truly  exists  in  the  order  of  nature.  But  this  can  only  be 
if  the  soul  is  prior  to  the  body.  "  Mo9t  true."  Shall  I  go  at  once 
to  the  point  ?  "  By  all  means."  I  am  afraid  that  the  greenness  of 
onr  argument  will  ludicrously  contrast  with  the  ripeness  of  our  ages. 
But  as  we  must  go  into  the  water,  and  the  stream  is  strong,  I  will 
first  try  the  experiment  of  crossing  by  myself,  and  if  I  arrive  at  the 
bank,  you  shall  follow.  Remembering  that  you  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  answering  questions,  I  will  interrogate  myself  with  the  view  of 
establishing  the  priority  of  the  soul  to  the  body.  '^  Do  so."  I  must 
first  pray  the  gods  to  assist  at  the  demonstration  of  their  own  exist- 
ence ^  never  was  there  a  more  fitting  occasion.  Let  me  now  hold 
fiut  to  the  rope,  and  enter  into  the  depths  :  Shall  I  put  the  question 
tG  Siyself  in  this  fi>rm  V  Do  all  things  last  forever,  and  is  nothing 
moved  ?  or  do  some  things  abide  and  some  things  move  ?  "  The 
last."  And  are  they  moving  or  abiding  in  some  place  or  places  ? 
^  Yes."  There  may  be  motion  in  the  same  place,  iis  in  revolution 
on  an  axis,  which  is  imparted  switlly  or  slowly  to  the  lesser  and 
larger  circle ;  and  there  may  be  motion  in  difierent  places,  having 
sometimes  one  centre  of  motion  and  sometimes  more.  When  differ- 
ent bodies  impinge  upon  one  another  they  are  divided  by  bodies  at 
resty  and  unite  with  other  bodies  meeting  them  in  an  opposite  direc- 
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tion^  and  Um^  S^tivr  iijr  ttnioii  wUw  uwir  cowilltMlioii  iwmm  ttp 
MunSt  bofe  un  dsiferajwl  flHlwr  bjr  tnioB  or  dlvfiioiit  whwi  nHir  ooo* 
•titutkm  if  loPt.  Thera  if  a  if^iowth  Ikom  one  dimfwrfoa  l»  two^  lad 
from  a  Meowl  lo  i^thirdt  whidi  hmeauM  pareepcilila  to  lamt;  lad 
these  are  all  dia  molloiM  pOMililo  with  the  oaeeption  of  UfOk  •*  WhiK 
are  thejr  ?  "  Just  the  two  with  which  our  inquinr  la  coBceraad;  Ibr 
our  inqiuiy  relafeaa  U>  the  fooL  How  there  ie  oae  Idwl  of  BMCioa 
which  ooljT  movee  otlier  thiass;  there  ie  another  wfaidi  la  fetf- 
moved.  **  Granted.'*  That  wliich  movee  and  ia  moved  Itf  aaother 
is  tlie  ninth  kind  of  motion ;  that  wliich  b  seltooveii  and  UMivea 
othen  ia  the  tentik  And  thb  tenth  kind  of  motion  ii'the  mistlitieet* 
and  is  realljr  the  ftrst^  and  is  followed  bjr  that  which  was  improperly 
called  the  ninth.  **  How  do  50a  mean  ?  "  Most  not  tliat  which  is 
moved  by  others  finally  depjsnd  upon  that  which  b  movwl  bjr  itselfT 
Nothing  can  be  effected  bjr  any  tranrition  prior  to  selAmotion* 
Then  the  first  and  eldest  prinoiple  of  motion^  whether  in  thiangB  at 
n»5t  or  not  at  niit,  will  be  the  principle  of  «elAnotion :  and  that 
Mrhich  is  chant^sd  by  others  and  moves  others  will  be  tiie  second. 
**  Tnie.**     Let  mu  suk  another  question :  — 

\Vli.it  is  the  name  which  is  given  to  iwhWnotion  when  maniferted 
in  any  material  subiitance  ?  **  Lite.*'  The  soul  is  lite  ?  **  Very 
good."  And  has  not  everything  thn.*e  principles,  (1)  the  essence, 
(2)  the  definition  of  the  estsence,  (3)  the  name.  And  sometimes  the 
name  leads  us  to  ask  the  definition,  sometimes  the  definition  to  ask  the 
name ;  for  example,  number  may  be  defined  as  that  which  is  divisn 
ble  into  two  equid  parts,  and  the  definition  and  the  name  coincide 
in  the  same  entity  ?  **  Very  true."  And  what  is  the  definition  of 
that  which  is  named  ^  soul  ?  "  Must  we  not  reply  the  self-moved  ? 
And  have  we  not  proved  that  the  self-moved  is  tha  source  of  motion 
in  other  things  ?  ^  That  has  been  proved."  And  the  motion  which 
is  not  self-moved  will  be  inferior  to  this  ?  ^  True."  And  if  so,  we 
shall  be  right  in  saying  that  the  soul  is  prior  and  superior  to  the 
body,  and  the  body  by  nature  subject  and  inferior  to  the  sooL 
"  Quite  right."  And  we  agreed  that  if  the  soul  was  prior  to  the 
body,  the  things  of  the  soul  were  prior  to  the  things  of  the  body  ? 
^  Certainly."  And  therefore  desires,  and  manners,  and  thoughts, 
and  true  opinions,  and  recollections,  are  prior  to  the  length  and 
breadth  and  force  of  bodies.  **  Of  course."  In  the  next  place,  we 
acknowledge  that  the  soul  is  the  cause  of  good  and  evil,  just  and 
unjust,  and  is  equally  the  cause  of  all  things.  ^  Certainly."  And 
the  soul  which  t>rders  all  things  must  also  order  the  heavens  ?  **  Of 
course."  One  soul  or  more  ?  More ;  I  will  answer  for  you ;  less 
than  two  are  inconceivable,  uae  goo«l,  the  other  eviL  **  Most  true." 
The  soul  directs  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  and  sea  by  her 
muvements,  which  we  call  will,  consideration,  attention,  deliberation, 
opinion  true  and  false,  joy,  sorrow,  courage,  tear,  hatred,  love,  and 
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similar  affections.  These  are  the  primary  movements,  and  they  re* 
eeire  the  secondary  movements  of  the  body,  and  guide  all  things  to 
increase  and  decline,  separation  and  union,  and  to  all  the  qualities 
which  accompany  them-* cold,  hoe,  heavy,  light,  hard,  soft,  white, 
.  black,  sweet,  bitter;  and  all  these  the  raul  receives  by  the  help  of 
the  divine  mind  ^  her.<elf  divine  —  guiding  all  things  into  truth 
and  happiness ;  or  under  the  impulM  of  folly  working  out  an  oppo- 
site result.  For  the  controller  of  heavim  and  earth  and  the  circle 
of  the  world  is  either  the  wise  and  good  soul,  or  the  fooli:»h  and 
vicious  soul,  working  in  them.  '*  \Vli;it  do  you  mean  ?  "  If  we  say 
that  the  whole  course  and  motion  of  heaven  and  earth  is  in  acrconU 
snce  with  the  workintn  and  rcasonin.;^  of  mind,  cicarlv  the  best  soul 
mn.<t  h:ive  the  care  of  the  heaven,  and  le:ul  the  heaven  along  that 
better  wav.  **  True."  But  if  the  heavens  move  wil  llv  and  disor* 
derlv,  then  thcv  must  be  under  the  ixuidancc  of  the  evil  soul. 
**  Tnie  again."  What  is  the  nature  of  the  m<)venu>nt  of  th«  soul  ? 
We  mu«t  not  leail  piM>pIe  to  suppose  th4it  they  can  see  ami  know 
the  soul  with  their  bodily  eyes,  any  more  than  iXwy  can  see  objects 
bv  darkening  their  evesi'At  looking  at  the  middav  sun ;  thev  had 
better  look  at  an  image  only.  ^  How  do  you  mean  ?  *'  Let  us  fin<l 
in  the  ten  kinds  of  motion  an  image  of  the  motion  of  the  mind. 
Too  remember,  as  we  said,  that  all  tliinQ:s  are  divideil  into  two 
elaftses ;  and  some  of  them  were  moved  and  some  at  rest.  **  Yes.** 
And  of  those  which  were  moved,  some  were  moved  in  the  same  place, 
others  in  more  places  than  one.  "  Just  so."  The  motion  which 
was  in  one  place  was  circular,  as  in  the  motion  of  a  top ;  this  is 
mkin  to  the  course  of  mind.  *'  What  clo  vou  mean  ?  "  Tlie  motion 
of  the  top  in  the  same  place,  and  in  the  same  relations,  is  an  excel- 
lent and  ingenious  image  of  the  motion  of  mind.  **  Very  true." 
^e  motion  of  the  other  sort,  which  has  no  relation  or  order  or  pro- 
portion, is  a  species  of  motion  akin  to  folly  and  nonsense.  *'  Very 
true."  After  what  has  been  said,  there  is  no  dillicultv  in  distinctiv 
stating  that,  since  the  soul  carries  round  all  things,  some  soul  which 
is  either  very  good  or  the  opposite,  carries  round  the  cin:umference 
of  heaven.  But  we  cannot  suppose  that  soul  to  be  other  than  the 
best.  Again,  the  soul  carries  round  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and 
there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  if  the  sun  has  a  soul,  then 
either  the  soul  of  the  sun  is  within  and  moves  the  sun  as  the  soul 
moves  the  bodv ;  or,  secondlv,  the  son  is  contained  in  some  external 
air  or  fire,  which  the  soul  provides ;  or,  thinlly,  the  course  of  the 
son  is  criven  bv  the  soul  actini;  in  some  miraculous  manner  without 
the  body.  **  Yes,  in  one  of  those  ways  the  soul  must  guide  all 
things."  And  this  soul  of  the  sun,  which  is  better  than  the  sun, 
whether  driving  him  in  a  chariot  or  employing  any  other  agency,  is 
by  every  man  called  a  god  ?  "  Yes,  by  every  man  who  has  any 
sense.**     And  of  the  seasons,  stars,  moon,  and  year,  in  like  manner. 
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may  be  aflbiaed  diiifc  Um  aoal  or  sonb  fton  whU  thiydtriprf  dHir 
exoelleiiee  «i«  diviiie ;  aod  withouft  ioiifciag  o«  llw  auuMr  of  tUr 
workings  do  ooo  coa  deny  Aa(  all  thingi  are  Adl  of  godo.  **  No 
one.**  And  now  let  ne  odTer  aa  attematiTie  to  dw  geatleana  who 
denies  that  tbere  are  gods.  ^'What  altaraatiye  Y "  Firiier  ha 
must  show  that  the  eooi  b  not  the  ori^n  of  all  thing%  or  he  oraet 
live  tor  the  fittnre  in  the  belief  that  thm  are  goda. 

Next»  ae  to  the  man  who  believee  in  the  goifai,  bat  refiieee  to  fa^ 
littve  that  thejr  take  care  of  human  thinga;  let  him  too  have  a  wwd 
of  .'vimonttion.  Best  of  meot  we  will  ear  to  him,  eooie  alfiai^  to 
the  <;od8  leads  yon  to  honor  them  and  to  believe  in  'them.  Bat 
there  are  strolces  of  fiHtone^  which  jou  have  observed ;  the  inwards 
of  wicked  men  are  ofton  praised  bgr  poets  and  approved  by  the 
world*  and  these  draw  yon  away  from  voor  natural  piety.  Fnhape 
you  liave  seen  the  wicked  g;rowins(  okl  in  prosperity  and  leaving 
great  otBccs  to  their  children  ?  Or  yoa  have  watched  the  ^raat 
8ucceediii<;  in  his  career  of  crime  ?  And  by  reason  of  all  these 
thiQ;;.<t  yovL  were  led  to  believe  in  an  irrational  way  that  the  gods 
take  no  care  of  human  thin<^  That  your  error  may  not  inereaseb 
I  will  endeavor  to  purify  your  souL  Do  you,  Muf^Uus  and  CleinlBS» 
make  answer  for  the  youth,  and  when  we  come  to  a  «iifficulty,  I  will 
get  you  over  the  water.  **  Very  good.**  There  in  no  dilficnlty  in 
provin;:;  to  him  that  the  gods  care  for  the  small  as  well  as  the  great, 
for  he  heard  what  was  said  of  their  goodness  and  of  their  having  all 
things  under  their  hand.  **  He  certainly  heard.**  Then  now  let  us 
inquire  what  is  meant  by  the  virtue  and  goodness  of  the  gods.  Are 
not  temperance  and  wisdom  the  component  elements  of  virtue,  and 
their  opposites  of  vice  ?  '*  That  is  what  we  say."  And  is  not  cour- 
age a  part  of  virtue,  and  cowardice  a  part  of  vice  ?  *^  Certainly.** 
And  to  the  gods  we  ascribe  virtues;  but  are  idleness  and  indo- 
lence virtues  ?  *'  Of  course  not."  And  is  God  to  be  conceived  of 
as  a  careless,  indolent  fellow,  whom  the  poet  would  compare  to  a 
drone  ?  ^  Impossible."  Can  we  be  right  in  praising  any  one  who 
cares  for  great  matters  and  leaves  the  small  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves ?  Whether  God  or  man,  he  who  does  so,  must  either  think 
that  the  neglect  of  such  matters  is  of  no  consequence,  or  he  may  be 
indolent  and  ftstidious.  But  no  one  would  say  that  he  neglected 
them  if  he  were  unable  to  attend  to  them.    *'  Certainly  not." 

And  now  we  will  examine  both  classes  of  offenders  against  the 
gods  —  the  one  who  say  that  they  may  be  appeased,  the  other  that 
they  take  no  care  of  small  matters ;  do  they  not  acknowledge  that 
the  gods  know  all  things,  and  have  all  power,  human  and  divine, 
and  that  they  are  best  ?  "  Certainly."  Then  they  cannot  be  indo- 
leut,  for  indolence  is  the  offspring  of  idleness,  and  idleness  of  cowar- 
dice, and  there  is  no  cowardice  in  God.  '^  True."  If  they  neglect 
small  matters,  they  must  eitlier  know  or  not  know  tliat  such  things  are 
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not  to  be  regarded.  Shall  we  my  that  thej  knoir,  or  not  knowing,  that 
ther  Defect  their  duty,  overcome  by  the  seductions  of  pleasure  or 
pain  ?  **  How  can  that  be  ?  "  Has  not  human  nature  a  living  soul. 
Slid  til  not  man  the  roof*t  relif^oiis  creature  in  the  earth,  and  the  pos- 
ttftsion  of  the  gods,  as  the  heavenii,  are  also  their  possession  ?  And  the 
goilfl  being  the  most  provident  bt*in<;s,  should  take  care  of  their  prop- 
erty, whether  small  or  «;reat.  Consi<ler  tiirther,  that  the  greater  the 
powijT  of  perception,  the  less  the  power  of  :u;tion.  **  >Vhat  do  you 
aean  ?  **  It  is  hanler  to  see  and  hear  the  small  than  the  grt'at,  hut 
easier  to  control  them.  Suppose  a  physician  who  had  to  cure  a  pa- 
tient —  woulii  he  ever  succeed  if  he  attcn<lc<l  to  the  ijreat  and  ncii- 
lected  the  little  ?  "  Impossible."  An<l  is  not  lite  made  up  of  littles  ? 
—the  pilot,  general,  householder,  statesman,  all  attend  to  small  mat- 
ters ;  and  even  the  builder  will  tell  vou  that  lar'j:i»  stones  will  not 
lie  without  small  onos.  Let  us  not  then  suppose  iUyX  to  he  inferior 
to  mortal  crattsmen.  who  in  proportion  to  their  skill  are  careful  in 
the  «letails  of  th«»ir  work :  or  that  the  best  and  wisest  is  a  lazy 
goml-tbr-nothing,  who  wants  a  holitlay,  and  thinks  small  matters, 
.which  are  also  the  easiest,  to  be  beneath  his  notice.  "  Never, 
never !  "  He  who  charges  the  i^wls  with  ncjlect  has  l)cen  forced  to 
admit  that  he  is  in  error ;  but  I  should  like  further  to  persua<le  hiui 
that  the  author  of  all  has  put  all  together  for  the  preservation  of 
the  whole,  and  that  the  smallest  part  has  an  appointed  state  of  ac- 
tion or  passion,  and  that  the  least  action  or  passion  of  any  part  has 
a  presiding  minister.  You,  we  say  to  him,  are  a  minute  fraction  of 
this  universe,  created  with  a  view  to  the  whole ;  the  blessed  world 
is  not  made  for  the  sake  of  you,  but  you  arc  made  to  increase  the 
blessedness  of  the  whole ;  for  the  good  physician  and  the  good  artist 
regard  the  whole  first,  and  afterwards  tlie  parts.  And  you  are  an- 
noyed at  not  seeing  how  your  own  part  is  working  for  the  good  of 
the  whole.  The  soul  has  many  changes  of  bodies ;  and  all  that  the 
player  can  do  is  to  put  the  pieces  into  their  right  places.  '*  What 
do  yon  mean  ? "  I  mean  that  Grod  acts  in  the  way  which  is  sim- 
plest and  easiest.  Where  change  is  ever  going  on,  and  new  forms 
and  fashions  of  life  are  springing  up,  the  transposition  of  the  Cos- 
mos is  endless ;  and  yet  there  is  not  much  trouble  in  the  government 
of  tbc  world.  **  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  mean  to  say  that  when 
the  king  saw  the  actions  of  the  living  souls,  and  the  virtue  and  vice 
which  were  in  them,  and  the  indestructibility  of  them  (although 
they  were  not  eternal),  he  contrived  to  place  them  where  virtue 
might  conquer  and  vice  be  overcome  as  far  as  possible ;  and  with 
this  view  he  changed  their  place  and  seat  as  far  as  their  natures 
allowed,  leaving  the  direction  of  their  separate  actions  to  men*s  own 
wills  and  characters,  which  make  us  to  be  what  we  are.  '*  That  is 
very  reasonable.'*  All  things  which  have  a  soul  are  changing,  and 
in  themselves  the  somrce  of  change.     In  which  change  they 
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move  acoonling  to  llw  law  lad  order  of  &to ;  wins  l^f 
gradoail/  tbegr  mov*  sloog  tbe  suriaeo  of  the  gnwad;  wImb  thejr 
chaii<*e  gr^ailr  for  tbe  wotm^  thejr  an  wvighed  doir«  into  Hadee 
and  the  infernal  worliL  And  in  all  ;p«at  chaasee  in.the  diraecion 
ot'  good  awl  eril  which  are  pnnlneed  hjr  the  will  of  the  lonl  aad 
the  mighfy  indiamce  of  otherit  there  is  a  ehaaje  of  plaoe.  The  good 
sool,  which  has  interoonrM  with  the  divine  nauira,  paenct  into  mnbo 
holy  or  better  place.  The  evil  moU  ia  liko  mattner,  vm  nhe  «row« 
worye  change*  lur  pbani  fur  the  worsOi  That  b  tbe  Uw  of  the  t^ods 
in  heaven  ^tlio  wane  to  the  woms,  the  better  to  the  better,  like  to 
like,  in  life  :uiii  in  deaths  and  in  every  utato  of  brin*  or  of  suCerinsc* 
You,  O  youth,  who  fancy  yon  are  m-^^lected  by  the  godii,  shall  «lepart 
to  luore  unri^teous  fouUp  ami  ihall  emlure  what  tbuae  who  are  like 
you  itee  (it  to  imiiom  opcm  yon.  That  \»  the  law  which  will  •snvem 
you,  and  which  no  man  will  ever  Ixxut  that  he  hen  encaiieiL  Thoa 
art  not  no  little  that  thou  canut  creep  into  the  earth,  or  so  Idsdi  that 
thou  can«t  mount  to  lieaven ;  iMit  eitlier  here,  or  in  tin*  wnrltl  below, 
or  in  some  other  place,  yua  shall  pay  the  penalty.  The  same  tale 
explains  the  Hue  of  those  wicked  tuen  whom  you  saw  in  ^reat  proe- 
perity,  and  whom  you  made  the  mirror  ot*  a  lUvine  justice,  not  coo- 
sidering  their  latter  end  in  relation  to  the  whole.  And  }-et  without 
the  knowledge  of  this  you  can  fonn  no  idea  of  their  real  happinese 
or  unhappiness.  If  Cleinias  and  this  revereuil  company  succeed  in 
persuading  you  that  you  know  not  what  you  say  about  the  gods, 
God  will  help  you ;  but  if  there  is  still  any  deficiency  of  proo( 
hear  our  answer  to  the  third-  opponent. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that  the  gods  exist  and  care  for 
us ;  that  they  can  be  propitiated,  or  that  they  receive  gifts  is  not  to 
be  allowed  or  admitted  ibr  an  instant.  '*  Let  us  proceed."  Tell 
me,  by  the  gods,  I  say,  how  the  gods  are  to  be  propitiated  by  us  ? 
Are  they  not  rulers,  charioteers,  pilots,  perhaps  generals,  or  physi- 
cians healing  the  strife  of  bodily  disease,  husbandmen  observing  the 
perils  of  the  seasons,  shepherds  watching  their  fiocks  ?  To  whom 
shall  we  compare  them  ?  We  acknowledged  that  the  world  is  full 
both  of  good  and  evil,  but  having  more  of  evil  than  of  good.  There 
is  an  immortal  coniiict  going  on,  in  which  gods  and  demi-gods  are 
our  allies ;  and  the  most  extraordinary  care  is  required  to  save  the 
property  of  the  gods,  tliat  is  to  say,  the  soul  of  man,  which  is  pre- 
served by  justice  and  virtue,  and  destroyed  by  folly  and  wickedness. 
There  is  little  of  the  first  to  be  found  on  earth;  and  brutal  and 
unjust  natures  fawn  upon  their  keepers,  who  may  be  dogs  or  shep- 
herds, or  may  he  the  most  perfect  of  masters.  But  we  affirm  that 
fiifthonesty  is  to  human  souU  what  diKe:ise  is  to  human  bodies,  what 
pla'^ue  or  pestilence  is  to  the  seasons,  what  injustice  is  to  states. 
''Just  so."  And  they  who  maintain  that  the  gods  can  be  appeasetl, 
must  say  that  they  forgive  the  sins  of  men,  if  they  are  allowed  to 
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shmrs  in  their  diihonesties ;  as  you  mi^ht  suppose  wolves  to  throw 
the  do^  a  bit,  and  then  to  be  Ictl  b/  them  in  peace,  that  thejr  may 
derour  the  fk>ck«  **  That  is  the  arspiroent."  But  let  us  apply  our 
iouM^  to  the  ^Is  — >  are  they  the  pilots  who  are  bribeil  to  tlrown 
the  jihip  ^  or  the  chiirtotcers  who  are  bribe«l  to  losie  the  race  ^  or 
the  j^enerals,  or  «ioctoni,  or  husbandmen,  who  are  perverted  from 
their  duty  —  or  tlie  do^rs  who  are  reduced  bv  wulves  ?  '^  Go«i  lor- 
bi«L**  Are  they  not  rather  our  best  •^lumlians ;  and  shall  wo  sup* 
puse  them  to  fall  short  even  of  a  moderate  de«;ree  ol*  human  and 
canine  virtue,  which  will  not  pervert  justice  tor  rewanl  ?  **  Im- 
poMible."  He,  then,  wlio  miiintains  such  a  doctrine,  is  the  most 
blasphemous  of  mankind. 

And  now  our  threi^  points  arc  proven;  and  we  are  a'^n^eil  (1) 
that  there  are  •^l.s  (2)  that  they  have  a  care  for  man.  (3)  that 
they  are  indexible  in  justice.  I  have  spoken  wannly.  from  a  fear 
lest  this  iiupifty  of  theirs  should  lead  t<>  a  perversion  of  lite.  And 
our  wannrh  will  not  have  l)een  in  vain,  if  we  have  succee<ie<l  in 
persiiadin'i  thitse  men  to  abominate  themselves,  and  to  chauji^e  their 
ways.  **  Tlieru  may  be  a  liope  of  doint;  so ;  and.  at  any  rate,  the 
sermon  does  credit  to  tlie  lawgiver's  iu'^enuitv.**  Then  now  that 
the  preamble  is  complete<i,  we  will  make  a  pruclam;ition  command- 
ing the  impious  to  leaive  their  ways ;  and  in  case  they  refuse,  the 
law  shall  be  adde«i :  If  a  man  is  guilty  of  impiety  in  won!  or  deed, 
let  the  bystander  inform  the  rulers,  and  let  the  rulers  bring  him 
before  the  court.  If  the  rulers  fail  in  the  fultillment  of  their  dntv, 
the  offender  mav  be  accused  bv  anv  one  who  likes ;  and  if  he  be 
(bond  gnilty,  lie  shall  be  fined  for  each  olFense.  All  such  criminals 
are  to  be  imprisoned.  There  shall  be  three  prisons:  one  for  com- 
mon offenses  against  life  and  property ;  another,  in  connection  with 
the  nocturnal  council  which  is  to  be  called  the  house  of  improve- 
ment ;  a  third,  in  some  desolate  and  wild  reirion  in  the  centre  of 
the  country,  which  shall  be  called  the  house  of  venireance.  There 
are  three  causes  of  impiety,  and  from  e;u;h  of  them  spring  two  kinds 
of  impiety,  six  in  all.  First,  there  is  the  impiety  of  those  who  deny 
the  existence  of  the  gods;  these  may  be  honest  men,  who  are  only 
•langerous  because  they  make  converts ;  but  there  is  also  a  vicious 
and  self-indulgent  class  of  them,  who  are  full  of  craft  and  licen- 
tiousness. To  this  latter  belong  diviners  and  enchanters,  despots 
and  demagogues,  generals,  hierophants  of  private  mysteries,  and 
cunning  Sophists.  The  first  class  shall  be  only  imprisoned  and 
admonished.  The  second  class  should  l)e  pui  to  de'ath,  if  they 
could  be,  many  times  over.  The  two  other  sorts  of  impiety,  first, 
of  those  who  deny  the  care  of  the  gvxls,  and  secondly,  of  those  who 
affirm  that  they  may  be  propitiated,  have  similar  subdivisions,  vary- 
ing in  degree  of  guilt.  Those  who  have  learnt  to  bla<«pheme,  tit>m 
igooraiioe  or  evil  education,  shall  be  imprisoned  tor  five  years  at 
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who  ikaB  eoBtwta  widi  Am  taacbbjT  Aeir  uuli'  li<>»1ih.  IT  :inj 
oT  th*  prfao— w  eoMB  to  tUr  l%hl  Mind,  at  tbc  I'nrl  of  (ire  v«.in>. 
let  then  ba  I'tBtad  to  imm  eamptrnj ;  but  he  who  ngidn  nlTi^Rih 
shall  ilfaL  As  to  Oat  dMi  of  WulUuM  natures  who  not  only  be- 
liera  that  Ai  gnb  sn  w«nllg«rt.  or  w*j  be  pmpitUitol,  biit  pretpnil 
to  |tractie«  on  tha  mmLi  of  qakk  aari  AmiI.  ami  protniw  to  cbnrm 
the  !{octi,  «Bil  to  dfert  tha  ovwtbrow  of  bouse*  ami  *t.iii!s  —  he,  I 
tAT,  wbo  b  :;ail9  of  thnao  tUagii  ihoU  be  bound  in  the  ccniml 
priion.  aaA  dnlt  hw«  oo  laiuniwto  irilh  any  frveiniin.  rucL-iring 
onEr  hij  tkilf  nition*  of  fcod;  aad  IT  W  fUf.  U-t  him  Iw  v'.ift  Iwvonil 
tbu  bonlur,  Bm  hb  rina  ihall  not  b«  Ti«ii(il  ii|Mn  hU  chiUnm, 
wfan,  UIm  otbar  otjAma*,  riiaU  ba  •ilaeated  by  the  sintc.  Ftinher, 
let  thvm  h«  ft  gBnocol  Uw  wblnb  win  ba.\'u  n  tcn'lt-n<rr  to  ivpreu 
ai'Cioui  of  Impietj.  A  nMn  xhall  not  fa«  unon-iil  to  luiw  n'lii^iomi 
MrrW*  in  U*  bouM,  but  hm  AaU  go  witii  his  iHi-mla  (o  |irny  and 
ia<:rilii.-u  in  tho  tompln.  Hm  w»nn  of  tliiK  is,  tluil  rcli'zions  in- 
■litiiiliin*  onn  only  ba  (htmcd  br  »  gnat  inii-lli'^reni^i'.  But  women 
ami  wuiik  m«n  aiu  alwavs  cooMscRUing  the  eriMit  of  Ibe  momeBt; 
they  nrc  iinilur  thu  intluuitcu  of  ilivaiu:'  onil  Ti»iuiii>,  nnil  umtkuDinza, 
and  thuy  builil  alurs  ami  t<!m|<leB  in  every  Tillnsv,  ami  on  0*07 
opvo  spot.  The  Lair  b  (le«-;neit  tn  prevent  this  and  abo  luw  an 
eyu  to  the  refbrmntion  of  otTumlen,  who  will  chui  ho  deterred  fitxn 
•eeret,  impious  practices  on  thenuelvcs,  or  on  better  men  thnn  th«n>- 
■elves,  and  on  tbe  stale.  Therefore  let  the  law  ran,  —  No  ono  shall 
have  privace  reli||ioas  ritei ;  and  if  a  man  or  woman  who  haa  not 
beeo  previoualy  m>t«<l  for  any  impiety  offend  in  this  way,  let  him 
bo  admooished  to  remove  bb  riua  to  a  public  temple ;  bat  if  ba  ba 
000  of  tho  impioot  tan  who  has  sacrificed  in  impurity,  tmng  of  full 
age  ami  lerioua  purpose,  he  shall  be  brou^t  to  trial  bofbra  tha 
guanliaus,  and  if  he  be  found  guilty,  let  him  dlo. 

Book  XI,  As  to  dealings  between  man  and  man,  the  simplest 
principle  u  —  Thou  ihalt  not  take  what  u  not  thine;  and  may  I  do 
to  othen  as  I  would  that  they  should  do  to  me.  First,  of  treatnra 
trove :  May  I  nevur  find,  tx  desire  to  find,  or  be  induced  bj  the 
eoonsel  of  divitkcrs,  to  lift  a  treasure  whkh  one  wbo  was  not  my  an- 
cestor has  laid  down;  for  I  shall  not  g^  10  much  in  money  aa  I 
shall  lose  in  virtue.  The  saying,  "Move  not  the  immovable,"  may 
be  rupeaUd  in  a  new  sense ;  anil  there  is  a  common  belief  which  a»- 
serts  that  such  deeds  prevent  a  taan  from  having  a  family.  To  him 
who  b  careless  of  these  consequences,  and,  despising  the  word  of  the 
wise,  reaps  where  he  has  not  sown,  and  lifts  a  treasure  which  b 
not  bu  —  what  will  be  done  by  the  hand  of  the  gods,  God  only 
knows,  —  but  I  would  have  him  wbo  see*  the  offinder  infiNm  tha 
ma^trate*  in  town  or  country ;  and  when  they  have  received  tba 
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information,  let  Uiem  send  to  Delphi  and  act  upon  the  decision  ol 
the  oracle.  If  the  informer  be  a  freeman,  he  ^hall  be  honored ;  if  a 
slare,  he  shall  be  enfranchi-ed  ;  but  if  the  freeman  do  not  inform,  he 
•hall  be  dishonored,  and  the  slave  put  to  «leath.  If  a  man  leave 
anjrthin);  great  or  .inudl,  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  in  the  poe- 
•es-^ion  of  another,  let  him  deem  this  depo:«it  8acre«l  to  the  ^roildess 
ol*  wrays.  And  he  who  appropriates  the  same,  if  he  Im  a  slave,  tihsill 
be  beaten  with  many  stri|>os ;  if  a  freeman,  he  shall  pay  teufoKl,  and 
be  held  to  luive  «lune  a  dishonorable  action.  If  a  person  says  th;U 
another  has  something  of  his,  and  the  other  iUlows  that  he  has,  but 
maintains  the  property  in  dispute  to  be  his  own,  let  the  ownership 
be  proved  out  of  the  registers  of  property ;  and  if  neither  party  is 
fbiuid  to  be  the  owner,  and  he  is  not  present,  possession  shall  be 
given  to  him  who  otfers  the  best  security  on  his  behalf;  or  if  the 
prt>|ierty  is  not  retxistered,  let  it  reimiin  with  the  three  eldest  ar> 
cboiis,  and  if  the  thing  be  an  animal,  the  defeated  party  must  pay 
the  cost  ot'  his  keep  to  the  archon^  A  man  may  do  ;is  he  pleasi^s 
with  his  slave,  and  he  may  carry  otf  his  friend's  slave  for  safe  kec|>- 
ing.  If  any  one  claims  a  slave  he  mu:it  produce  three  responsible 
persons  as  securitie<« ;  and  if  he  do  not,  he  will  be  liable,  if  he  be 
cast,  to  pay  double  damages  tor  violence.  A  freedaian  who  does 
not  pay  due  respect  to  his  patrons,  may  also  be  seized.  Due  re- 
spect consists  in  going  three  times  a  month  to  the  hearth  of  his  pi^ 
tron,  and  oflfering  to  do  what  he  can  for  him ;  promising  to  marry 
whom  he  will,  and  not  to  get  richer  than  his  master ;  or  if  he  does, 
to  give  the  excess  to  his  master.  He  is  not  to  remain  in  the  state 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  archons,  tor  more  than  twenty  years ; 
and  whenever  his  census  exceeds  that  of  the  third  class,  he  must  in 
any  case  leave  the  state  within  thirty  days,  taking  his  property  with 
him.  If  he  is  convicted  of  offending  against  this  law  he  is  to  die, 
and  his  property  to  be  confiscated.  All  suits  about  these  matters  are 
to  be  decided  in  the  tribes,  unless  the  parties  have  miide  the  matter 
up,  or  appointed  arbiters.  If  anybody  claims  a  beast,  or  anything 
eUe,  let  the  possessor  go  to  tiie  seller  or  giver  within  thirty  days, 
if  in  the  city,  or  within  five  months  —  of  which  the  middle  month 
is  to  be  reckoned  from  the  summer  solstice  —  if  the  goods  have  been 
received  firom  a  stranger.  All  purchases  and  exchanges  are  to  be 
made  in  the  agora,  and  paid  for  on  the  spot ;  no  credit  is  allowed. 
If  credit  is  given,  or  purchases  are  made  elsewhere,  no  law  shall 
enforce  payment.  No  law  shall  protect  the  money  subscribed  for 
clubs.  He  who  sells  anything  of  greater  value  than  fitly  drachmas, 
shall  abide  in  the  city  for  ten  days,  and  let  liis  whereabouts  be 
known  to  the  buyer,  in  case  of  any  reclamation.  When  a  slave  is 
sold  who  is  subject  to  epilepsy,  stone,  or  any  other  invisible  disorder, 
the  buyer,  if  he  be  a  physician,  or  if  he  be  warned,  shall  have  no 
redress ;  but  in  other  cases  within  six  months,  or  in  epileptic  disor* 
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dora  within  tweliw  iDimtli%  ke  WKf  bavs  a  jay  of  phyiieTMi  to  bt 
agreed  opon  bf  bock  pardet;  aod  tba  Mller  wbo  lont  tba  tait»  ifbt 
be  an  aiqieit,  thall  fiaf  twiea  Aa  priea;  ar  if  ba  ba  a  privato  par- 
son  the  bargaia  «liall  Im  refciiicled,  and  ba  iliall  reibwL  IfapvMNi 
knowiiif^r  Mill  a  Imnuefcla  to  aaotiiarv  who  b  laAimMBd  of  liia  dhar- 
a^^ter,  theiv  it  no  rodroM.  Bat  if  the  jod^^  ^>  who  ara  to  ba  the 
five  snardiant  of  the  law  —  decide  that  die  porebaaer  was  not 
awaitN  then  tlie  wiler  b  to  par  ttueetuld,  and  to  poriQr  the  boma  of 
the  buyer.  He  wlio  exchangee  aoney  ibr  monejr,  or  beeat  fur  lieaitf, 
must  warrant  either  of  them  to  lie  soond  and  good.  As  in  the  eaae 
of  other  laws,  let  at  bare  a  preamble,  relatin*;  to  all  tfab  elam  of 
crime.  Ailulteratbm  b  a  kind  of  laUshoud  alimit  wlucb  the  nuMijr 
are  in  the  habit  of  saving,  tliat  at  pn^ier  times  the  practhru  b  right. 
But  the  legisbtor  will  teU  them  that  no  man  jdumld  invoke  the 
gotU  when  he  b  practicing  deeett  or  firaml  in  word  or  dueil.  For  he 
is  thti  unemr  of  Hieanm,  first,  who  swears  fidsely,  not  thinkinur  of  the 
gf)iU  liy  wliom  he  swears;  awl,  Mconilly,  he  who  lies  in  the  presenea 
ot'  his  superiors :  anti  saperiom  are  better  in  rclition  to  worse,  the 
elders  to  the  youn*jror,  parents  to  children.  nM*n  to  women,  and 
rulers  to  subjects.  The  trader  who  cheats  in  the  a*^>ra.  outmsves 
the  names  and  presence  ot*  gods  and  rulers.  If  after  hearing  thU 
he  will  still  be  dishonest,  let  him  Usten  to  the  law :  The  seller  shall 
not  have  two  prices  on  the  same  day,  neither  must  he  praLte  hb 
gooils,  nor  offer  to  swear  about  them.  If  he  break  the  law,  any  cit- 
izen not  less  than  thirty  vears  of  w»  mav  smite  him.  If  he  sell 
fraudulent  goods,  the  slave  or  metic  who  informs  agiunst  him  shall 
have  the  goo<U ;  the  citizen,  if  he  &il  in  provint^  the  charge,  shall 
be  dishonored ;  or  if  he  succeed,  shall  offer  up  the  goods  in  question 
to  tlie  gods  of  the  agora.  The  cheating  trailesman,  if  he  b  de- 
tected, shall  be  deprived  of  hb  goods,  and  shall  have  a  stripe  in- 
flicted upon  him  for  every  drachma  of  their  value,  otter  proclxuna- 
tion  has  been  made  bv  a  herald  of  the  crime.  The  wardens  ot*  the 
agora  and  the  guardians  of  the  law  shall  learn  of  experienced  per- 
sons the  rogueries  and  tricks  of  the  vendora,  and  write  on  a  column 
the  laws  and  regubitions  of  the  agora. 

The  subject  of  retail  trades  follows  next  in  order,  which  in  t;Iieir 
natural  use  are  the  reverse  of  mischievous ;  for  every  man  b  a  bene- 
factor who  reduces  what  b  unequal  to  symmetry  and  proportion. 
Money  is  the  instrument  by  which  this  b  accomplished,  and  the 
shopkeepers,  and  merchants,  and  hotel-keepers  do  but  supply  and 
equalize  the  wants  of  mankind.  Why,  then,  does  any  dishonor  at- 
tach to  a  beneficent  occupation  ?  Let  us  consider  the  fact  firat,  and 
then  speak  of  the  remedy.  **  What  is  your  drift  ?  "  Dear  Clei- 
uias,  there  are  few  men  in  the  worid  who  are  so  gifled  by  nature, 
and  improved  by  education,  as  to  be  able  to  control  their  desires ; 
or  who,  when  they  might  have  wealth,  keep  tlusir  heads  and  prefer 
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RHMlenalon  to  accnmtilation.  The  great  maforitr  think  that  thej 
can  never  have  enough,  and  the  ronseqnence  is  that  retail  trade  has 
£illen  into  disrepute  and  become  a  reproach.  "Whereas,  howerer 
Indicroiis  the  idea  may  seem,  if  noble  men  anil  noble  women  cotild 
be  intiiice«l  to  open  a  ^hop.  and  to  trade  npon  incorruptible  princi- 
ples, then  the  aspect  ot'  thint^s  woiilti  change,  and  retail  traders 
would  be  ru<^anled  as  nursintr  fathers  ami  mothers.  But  now,  when 
the  trader  «^ies  and  settles  in  remote  ami  distant  places,  he  receive:* 
tbtf  :iea^tossed  sailor  luirtpiuibly  at  Wttt,  but  in  tliu  end  he  treats  him 
ifttf  ac  enemy  and  a  captive,  whom  he  only  liberates  tor  sin  enonnoua 
ransom.  This  is  what  has  brouii^ht  retail  traile  into  disrepute,  and 
a'^.iinst  this  tlie  legislator  ou'^ht  to  provi'le.  Men  have  said  of  old, 
thtt  to  (i«^ht  a^in^t  two  enemies  oi  opposite  kinds  is  beyond  the 
•tren'fth  oi  mortals ;  and  the  two  enemii*!*  are  wealth  and  poverty 
^  the  one  comiptint;  men  by  luxury ;  the*  other,  throujjh  misery, 
deprivin*!  tlM»m  of  the  wn!«e  of  Khame.  Wliat  remcMlies*  are  there 
t«>r  till!*  diseaM*  in  the  Iwnly  pcilitie  ?  The  first  remedy  is.  to  have 
a^  tew  retail  tr.wlers  a?»  pii!«.<ible ;  the  second  is,  to  ijive  ret?iil  trade 
over  to  a  chiss  who  cannot  be  m:iile  worste  than  they  are ;  an<l  the 
thin  I  is.  to  restrain  the  insolence  and  meanness  of  the  retailers. 

Let  us  make  the  following  laws:  (I)  In  the  city  of  the  Mag- 
netes  which  tlie  god  is  foundin«^  anew,  none  of  the  5040  citizens 
shall  be  a  retailer  or  merchant,  or  do  any  service  to  any  private  per- 
soa^  who  are  not  his  equals,  except  to  his  fatlier  and  mother,  or  to 
any  of  his  elder  kindred,  being  freemen.  He  who  follows  an  illib- 
eral calling,  may  be  cited  for  dishonoring  his  family,  and  kept  in 
bonds  tor  a  year ;  and  if  he  otfend  again,  he  shall  be  bound  for 
two  years ;  and  for  every  offense  his  punishment  shall  be  doubled ; 
(2)  £ver>*  retailer  shall  be  a  metic  or  a  foi*eigner;  (8)  The  guar- 
dians of  the  law  shall  have  a  special  care  of  this  part  of  the  com- 
munity, which,  not  having  received  the  benefit  of  education,  has  pe- 
culiar temptations.  They  shall  consult  with  the  retailer,  as  in  the 
simihir  case  of  fraud,  and  find  out  what  prices  will  yield  the  traders 
a  moderate  profit,  and  fix  them. 

\yiien  a  man  does  not  fulfill  his  contract,  he  being  under  no  legal 
or  other  impeiiment,  the  case  shall  be  brought  before  the  courts  of 
tlus  tribes,  if  not  previously  settled  by  arbitration.  The  makers  of 
bomwhold  implements  are  sacred  to  Hephaestus  and  Athene;  the 
makers  of  weapons  to  Ares  and  Athene  :  all  of  whom,  remembering 
that  the  gods  are  their  ancestors,  should  be  ashamerl  to  deceive  in 
the  practice  of  their  cratl.  If  any  man  is  lazy  in  the  fulfillment  of 
his  work,  and  fancies,  like  a  fool,  that  the  God  who  gave  him  the 
means  of  lite  will  forgivH  him  because  he  is  an  acquaintance,  he  will 
be  punished  by  the  Grod ;  and  let  the  law  follow :  He  who  fails  iu 
his  undertaking  shall  pay  the  value,  and  do  the  work  gratis  in  a  spe- 
cified time.     The  contractor,  like  the  seller,  is  enjoined  by  law  to 
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cliar^  the  tiiiiplo  Talne  of  hii  tvork ;  la  a  fIrM  eilfi  art  ifcoaM  be  a 
tnie  thia^  and  tho  ardat  ihoiild  not  bo  praetfelqp  oa  the  igaonaee 
ot'  uilien.  IC  OQ  tbo  other  haadt  ho  who  hat  onfereil  the  work  doet 
not  |my  tho  worfcniaa  aeoonUof  to  at^rBOBMBt,  aailv  Ibr  the  tafce  of 
makint^  a  little  laoner,  dulioiion  Zem  aad  Athi!ae»  aad  breaki  the 
bund*  of  Meitttjp  the  law  shall  |iuni4i  hiin.  If  he  iloet  not  paf  at 
the  time  Ojijreed,  let  him  pajr  doublo ;  ami  althuaj{h  iotereit  !•  aot 
allowed  ia  other  ca«ec»  let  him  reueiTe,  iilW  the  expiratiim  of  a  jreer, 
coiupouud  intensM  at  the  rate  ot*  an  obol  a  munch  fiir  ensrjr  dradmui 
(eqiial  to  200  per  cent.).  And  we  mar  obeerve^  bjr  the  wajr,  la 
speaking  of  crafttment  tliat  if  unr  military  craft  do  tlieir  work  weQ, 
the  state  will  praine  thoM  who  honor  them,  and  blame  thoM  who  do 
not  honor  them.  The  law  advitea  rather  than  commands  this ;  not 
that  the  first  |dace  of  honor  is  to  be  asi4<ped  to  the  warrior-—  tibat 
U  reserveil  fijr  those  wlio  olief  tlm  laws. 

Moiit  of  tho  dealing  between  man  ami  man  are  now  settled^  with 
the  exception  of  such  as  ivlate  to  orphiinii  and  <;imnlianshipa  Thb 
ttiiiiject  miut  be  vonsiileretl  when  we  s|)euk  of  the  intentions  of  dyinf^ 
persons,  and  of  those  who  die  intestate.  I  say  **•  miut,**  fur  mankind 
cannot  be  allowed  to  do  absolutely  wliat  cliey  will  wick  their  own, 
in  defiance  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  livin^j^.  For  a  dyin^  per- 
son is  a  stran*^  being,  and  is  not  easily  managed.  ^  AVhat  do  yoa 
mean  ?  '*  He  wants  to  be  maister  of  all  be  has,  and  is  apt  to  use 
angry  words.  *^  What  does  be  say  ?  **  He  says,  I  ou<;ht  to  be 
allowed  to  do  what  I  will  with  my  own,  and  to  give  much  to  those 
who  deserve  well  of  me,  and  little  to  those  wlio  deserve  ilL  "  There 
is  reason  in  that."  O  Cleinias,  in  my  judgment  the  older  lawgivers 
were  too  sofl-boarted,  and  wanting  in  insight  into  human  affairs. 
*'  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  mean  to  say  tliat  they  were  too  ready 
to  listen  to  the  outcry  of  dying  persons,  and  hence  they  gave  by  law 
an  absolute  power  of  bequest  to  the  dying  man.  But  I  would  say 
to  him,  —  O  creature  of  a  day,  you  know  neither  the  nature  of  yoor 
property,  nor  your  own  nature.  For  you  are  not  your  own,  aad 
your  property  is  not  your  own,  but  belongs  to  your  whole  family, 
who  have  preceded  and  will  follow  you,  and  property  and  family 
alike  belong  to  the  state.  And  therefore,  fearing  that  you  may 
make  a  bad  disposition  of  your  property,  I  will  take  out  of  yoor 
hands  the  charge  of  what  you  leave  behind  you,  with  a  view  to  the 
interests  of  all.  And  I  hope  that  you  will  not  quarrel  with  us,  for 
you  are  going  the  way  of  all  mankincL  Let  this  be  our  aildress  to 
the  living  and  dying,  ami  let  the  law  be  as  follows :  The  father 
who  has  sons  sb^iU  appoint  one  o^  them  to  be  tho  lieir  of  the  lot ; 
and  the  lot  of  any  other  son  who  shall  lie  adopted  by  another  shall 
also  be  recorded ;  and  if  he  has  still  a  son  who  has  no  lot,  and  has 
a  chance  of  going  to  a  colony,  he  may  give  liim  the  money  which  it 
over ;  or  if  he  has  more  than  oue  sou  he  may  ilivide  ihe  money 
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between  them.  A  ion  who  has  the  fainilv  inheritance,  and  a 
dinj^hter  who  is  betrothed  arc  not  to  share  in  the  bequeiit  of  money ; 
tad  the  son  or  danq:hter  who,  having  inhcritiMl  one  lot,  acquires 
another,  is  to  <ri^e  hack  the  first  inheritance  to  the  next  of  kin.  If 
s  man  has  only  flaus^htcrs,  he  may  adopt  their  hushandff ;  or  if  he 
liare  lost  a  son,  he  may  aiiopt  another  in  lii.<4  will.  If  he  have  no 
children,  he  may  j^ve  away  a  tenth  of  his  acquirLMl  property  to 
whomsoever  he  will ;  but  he  must  adopt  an  heir  to  inherit  the  Kit, 
ami  leare  to  him  the  reitt.  Also  he  may  appoint  giianlians  lor  his 
rliililren  ;  or  if  he  die  without  appointing;  them  or  witliout  makin;;  a 
wIlU  the  nearest  kinsmen,  —  two  on  the  side  of  the  father  and  two 
ua  the  side  of  the  mother,  and  one  friend  of  the  <Iep;irte(l,  are  to  bo 
appninteti  <jrnanlians  under  the  autlwirity  of  the  (Ifleen  eldest  guar- 
dians of  the  law,  who  are  to  he.  the  sp«'cial  tni:*tces  of  the  oqihan. 
The  whole  ninnlvr  m^  fifteen  shall  bt^  diviile<|  into  eoniinittees  of 
tliree.  who  will  siictM'ed  one  another  everv  vear  tor  tive  vears.  If  a 
man  dvinij  intej*tate  have  dauirhtcrs.  the  <le:id  iim!«t  not  In?  otlemhMl 
at  the  law  ltx)kin<^,  tirst  to  relationship,  ami  secondly  to  the  preser- 
Tatiun  of  the  lot.  Tlie  lemslator  cannot  reirard  the  character  of  the 
beir,  which  to  a  father  is  the  first  considenitioii.  Tlie  law  will 
therefore  run  as  follows :  If  the  intestate  leave  dau<;hters,  they  are 
to  marry,  first,  their  maternal  uncles,  who  AiixW  Uike  possession  of 
the  dead  man's  lot;  secondly,  the  sons  of  their  brothers,  if  they  are 
of  suitable  age ;  thirdly,  of  their  sisters ;  fourthly,  their  uncles ; 
fifthly,  their  cousins  by  a  paternal  uncle ;  sixthly,  their  cousins  by  a 
paternal  aunt.  They  will  first  take  the  male  line  and  then  the 
female,  and  they  must  suit  in  point  of  age.  Concernin<;  this  the 
joflge  shall  decide,  ailer  having  made  an  inspection  of  the  youth 
Dake<l,  and  of  the  maiden  nake<i  down  to  the  waist.  If  the  maiden 
has  no  first  or  second  cousins  or  nephews,  she  may  choose  whom 
she  likes,  with  the  consent  of  her  guanlians ;  even  a  colonist  may 
return  home  and  become  heir  to  her  father's  lot.  If  he  be  a  kins- 
man, he  will  take  the  lot  by  law  ;  if  not,  he  must  have  her  guar- 
dian's consent,  and  also  hers.  When  a  man  dies  without  children 
and  without  a  will,  let  a  young  man  and  young  woman,  l)eing  the 
nearest  of  kin  and  of  the  same  family,  go  forth  and  take  up  their 
abode  in  the  desolate  house.  The  legislator  foresees  that  laws  such 
as  those  about  the  marriage  of  relations  will  sometimes  press  heav- 
ily, and  that  there  may  be  innumerable  obstacles  to  his  intention 
being  fulfilled ;  e,  g.  when  there  are  mental  and  bo<lily  defects  in 
the  persons  who  are  enjoined  to  marry.  He  is  aware  of  these 
impediments,  and  he  must  be  excused  for  not  being  always  able  to 
reconcile  the  general  principles  of  public  interest  with  the  particular 
circumstances  of  individuals ;  and  he  is  willing  to  allow  the  .  same 
excuse  in  the  individual,  who  is  not  always  able  to  bear  the  burden 
which  the  lawgiver  has  in  ignorance  imposed  upon  liim.  And 
vin.  IV.  9 
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wlicro  thb  ii  As  omu^  aibitan  miiit  Im  cImw,  who  vQI 
eqtiicabljr  tke  eaofet  wfaidi  arte  imder  tlw  kv,  *«HMr  will  titti 
be?**  A  vidli  eootiii  mftjr  nMMdnM  hKwm  aa  «y«  to  a 
oiatch,  or  die  raqoireiBanU  <if  tlw  hm  caa  <M4f  bs  frUQIad  hj 
in^  a  mailwoiiiaii.  To  imssi  tQch  eaaes  bt  Uia  bw  nm  as  IbUows: 
If  any  000  cooMst  fiirwani  and  iajrt  of  a  teftaaiMtaiy  bw,  rfftpwrtif 
mairiago  or  anj  other  uMUst^  ckis  thii  bwgirar,  Iiad  ho  bets  afiw% 
would  not  have  retiuinsd  tho  carr>-iQg  oat  of  tha  bw,  aad  that  ha 
ha^  left  tho  fifteen  to  be  the  tni^tves  for  the  oqdiaa ;  to  the  fifteen 
let  them  go ;  and  theUr  dedsion  nhall  be  final  in  snaUer  cnea,  bnt 
in  tlie  greater  caunet  there  f^iall  lie  an  appeal  to  the  eont  of  aeleet 
jiid«4e9,  and  he  who  fiiili  In  Idi  canm*  dial!  mifier  Iomi  of  repntaCfao. 

Orphans  uludl  have  a  «ort  of  ieooml  birth  to  malce  thetr  lad  camr 
dition  tm  light  at  poMlble.  The  gnanliaut  uf  the  bw  shall  be  tfaair 
parents,  who  shall  be  ailmonlshed  to  take  care  of  them.  And  what 
aiimonltion  can  be  more  a|ipropriate  than  the  asssorance  which  we 
furnierly  gave  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  watch  over  mortal  afiaira? 
Alxiut  cliis  there  are  many  tales  ami  ancient  trailltions,  which  majr 
be  taken  on  tmst  fhxn  the  legislator.  Let  men  fi.*ar«  In  the  firet 
place,  the  gods  above;  secondly,  the  souls  of  the  de[jarted,  who 
naturally  care  for  their  own  deseeniLints ;  thirtUy,  the  aged  livings 
who  are  quick  to  hear  of  any  neglect  ut*  &uuly  tlutics,  especially  in 
the  case  of  orphans,  who  are  tlie  liolii^^tt  ami  most  sacred  of  all  do* 
posits,  and  the  special  care  of  guanlians  and  magistrates.  And 
those  who  bring  them  up  well  will  rei.*eive  a  return  in  the  care  of 
themselves  and  their  families.  Uc  who  listens  to  the  preamble  of 
the  law  will  never  know  the  severitv  of  the  le«nslator:  but  he  who 
disobeys,  and  injures  the  orphan,  will  pay  twice  the  penalty  he 
would  have  paid  if  the  parents  had  been  alive.  More  laws  might 
have  been  made  about  orphans,  did  we  not  suppose  that  the  guar- 
dians have  children  of  their  own  and  property  of  their  own  which 
are  protected  by  the  laws ;  and  the  duty  of  the  guardian  is  the  same 
as  that  of  a  father,  though  his  honor  or  disgrace  is  greater.  A  legal 
admonition  and  threat  may,  however,  be  of  service.  The  guardian 
of  the  orphan  and  the  goanlian  of  the  law  who  is  over  him,  shall 
love  the  orphan  as  his  own  child,  and  take  more  care  of  his  or  her 
property  than  of  his  own.  If  he  neglect  his  trust,  the  archon  shall 
fine  him ;  and  in  a  superior  court  the  guardian  may  have  the  archon 
fiued  for  neglect  in  a  double  penalty.  Also  the  guardian  of  the 
orphan  who  is  careless  may  be  fined  on  the  information  of  any  of 
the  citizens  in  a  fourfold  penalty,  half  to  go  to  the  orphan  and  half 
to  the  prosecutor  of  the  suit.  When  tlie  orphan  is  of  age,  if  he 
thinks  that  he  has  been  ill-used,  his  guardian  may  be  brought  to 
ti*ial  by  him  within  five  years.  Or  if  the  archon  has  neglected  the 
orphan,  he  shall  pay  damages  to  him ;  but  if  he  have  defirauded 
him,  he  shall  be  deposed. 
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If  irr.;iiictlUil>le  ilifibrenccs  arise  between  fatlicra  and  ron)«,  the 
fiuher  mxv  want  to  n*noance  his  son,  or  the  son  mav  indict  his 
£»fber  for  imiieciiitr.  Such  riolent  separations  only  take  place  when 
the  tamtljr  are  **  a  bad  lot : "  if  only  one  of  thi;  two  parries  is  had, 
tht*  ditlerencos  do  not  spt>w  to  so  ;;re:it  a  hoi«^hr.  But  hi*re  arises  a< 
diifiruliv.  Although  in  anv  «»ther  state  a  kuu  who  is  disinherited 
dues  not  veaMs  to  be  a  citizen,  in  this  he  does ;  tor  the  nurotier  of* 
citizens  cannot  exceed  5040.  Anfl  therefon*  he  who  is  to  sutifer 
Hich  a  penalty  oii'^ht  to  be  ahjunnl,  not  only  by  his  father,  but  by 
tlie  whole  t:imilv.  Tlie  law  therefore  schould  run  as  follows :  If  anv 
man's  evil  <^*niua  or  temper  leail  him  to  di!<inlient  his  son,  let  him 
nil!  do  so  litfhtlv  or  on  the  instant :  hut  let  liini  have  a  council  of 
his  ndarions  male  and  female,  includin!;  the  uiatornal  relations  of  his 
!Nin,  and  set  forth  to  them  the  propriety  of  di.<iidicritin<;  him.  antl 
allow  his  son  to  an*wi»r.  And  if  moitj  than  half  hi:«  n'latitms  male 
ami  ffinalr,  Udu*;  of  full  a<^\  condenin  liini.  lot  him  Ix*  disinlieritetl. 
If  any  other  citizen  desires  to  atlopt  him.  In^  may.  for  yotin*;  men's 
rhanwrcr?*  otVen  chiintre  in  the  cour!«e  of  lite.  But  if,  after  ten  vears, 
he  remains  unadopte«l.  let  him  I)e  enrolled  in  a  colony.  If  disease, 
or  old  a<r(*,  or  evil  disposition  drive  a  man  out  of  his  sens4*s,  and  he 
is  ruiuin*^  liis  house  and  property,  and  hi:*  mistbrtune  is  only  known 
to  those  who  live  with  him.  and  his  son  doubts  about  trvin«;  his 
Innaey,  let  Iiim  lay  the  case  before  the  •j^imnlians  of  the  law,  and 
consult  with  them.  And  if,  atler  the  cause  has  been  he:ird,  the 
fiuher  is  decided  to  be  imbecile,  he  shall  live  like  a  child  in  the 
hoose,  an<l  have  no  more  control  over  his  property. 

If  a  man  and  his  wife  are  of  incompatible  teiniiers.  ten  CTuanlians 
of  the  law  and  ten  of  the  matrons  shall  take  their  case  in  hand,  and 
leconcile  them  if  possible.  If,  however,  their  swi'llin;;  souls  cannot 
be  pacified,  the  wite  may  try  and  find  a  new  husband,  and  the  hus- 
band a  new  wife ;  probably  they  are  not  very  gentle  creatures,  and 
should  therefore  be  joined  to  milder  natures.  Married  persons  may 
separate  and  marry  again  when  they  have  few  or  no  children,  or 
when  in  old  age  they  require  special  care.  If  a  woman  dies,  leav- 
ing children  male  or  female,  the  law  woultl  advise,  though  unwilling 
to  compel,  the  widower  to  abstain  from  a  second  marriaire ;  if  she 
leave  no  children,  he  shall  be  compelled  to  marry.  Also  a  widow, 
if  she  is  old  enough  to  live  honestly  without  marriage,  is  not  to 
marrv :  but  in  case  a  widow  or  widower  have  no  children,  thev  mav 
niarr\'  for  the  sake  of  them.  There  is  sometimes  an  uncertaintv 
which  parent  the  ofTspring  is  to  follow :  in  unions  of  a  female  slave 
with  a  male  slave,  or  with  a  freedman  or  freeman,  or  of  a  freewoman 
with  a  male  slave,  the  offspring  is  to  belong  to  the  master ;  and  in 
such  cases  the  slave  and  the  child  are  to  be  sent  away  to  another 
place.  Concerning  duty  to  parents,  let  the  preamble  be  as  follows : 
We  honor  the  gods  in  their  lifeless  images,  and  believe  that  we  pro- 
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pitiata  dMflk  But  he  who  Ins  aa  wgfBA  fcdwr  or  modiar  bu  •  iur 
luore  Mered  and  living  inugv,  of  which  dw  cfaeiUiiig  wlH  do  Ub 
much  mon  good  than  the  wonhip  of  anj  other  imago.  **  Whaa  do 
yoa  mean  ^  cheriahini;^  tlwm?''  I  wUl  toll  jon.  Ootfipof  and 
Amvntor  and  Thesen*  coned  their  chiklren,  awl  their  cufeee  took 
ciTect.  This  proves  that  the  gods  hear  the  cotms  of  parents  who 
are  wronged ;  and  shall  wo  doobi  that  ther  hear  and  perferm  thoir 
ble«)f  tags  too,  when  in  the  jof  of  their  hearts  thof  praj  §at  their  dill- 
(Insn's  good?  ^  Sorely  noC**  And,  as  wo  were  sayings  wo  cannoc 
possess  an  J  image  which  the  gods  oooat  more  honorable  than  a 
withered  father  and  mother;  and  when  honor  is  done  to  thea^  dm 
Go<l  who  hears  their  prayers  is  rejoiceil,  and  thvir  indnonoo  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  lifidess  ima^ ;  they  pray  that  gnod  or  eril 
may  come  to  ns  in  proportion  as  they  are  hooored  or  dishonored*  bni 
the  image  is  silent.  **  That  is  eausuUtsnt.''  Every  man  of  sense 
fears  and  roTerences  the  prayers  of  parents,  because  he  knows  that 
they  are  often  ftdfiiWd.  Ancient  relatives  are  a  blessing  to  the  gooil, 
whereas  the  bad  fisar  them.  \Vherulbro  let  every  one  honor  his 
parents,  and  if  this  preamble  fiiiU  of  induencing  him,  lei  him  hear 
the  law :  If  any  one  cares  not  for  hi:i  parents  more  than  he  cares 
tor  himself  and  his  children,  lot  the  ai^^uved  person  \p  or  send  to 
three  of  the  guardians  of  the  law  and  three  of  the  wooien  iriio  are 
concerned  with  marriages.  Women  up  to  forty  years  of  age,  and 
men  up  to  thirty,  who  are  found  guilty  of  thus  odfendini^,  shall  bo 
beaten  vrith  stripes.  After  that  age  they  are  to  be  brought  before  a 
court  of  elder  persons,  who  may  inflict  any  punishment  upon  them 
which  they  please.  If  the  injured  party  is  unable  to  infbrm,  sooie 
other  freeman  shall  be  bound  to  inform ;  and  if  a  slave  informs  he 
shall  be  set  free, —  if  the  slave  of  one  of  the  parties,  by  the  magis- 
trate ;  if  owned  by  another,  at  the  cost  of  the  state. 

The  injuries  which  one  person  does  to  another  by  the  use  of  in- 
cantations and  magic  potions,  whether  given  in  food,  ointments,  or 
any  other  form,  are  of  two  kinds ;  they  affect  either  the  body  or  the 
mind.  There  is  no  use  in  arguing  with  a  man  who  can  be  affected 
by  waxen  images  set  at  doors  or  sepulchres,  or  in  places  where  three 
wavs  meet.  But  to  the  wizards  themselves  we  must  address  a 
solemn  preamble,  begging  them  not  to  treat  mankind  like  children, 
or  compel  the  legislator  to  expose  their  imposture,  and  show  that 
the  doctor  who  is  ignorant  of  medicine  and  the  wizard  who  is  not  a 
diriner,  are  equally  quacks.  Let  the  law  be  as  follows :  He  who 
bewitches  another's  cattle  or  bees,  or  does  him  any  other  harm,  is  to 
be  punished  with  death  if  he  be  a  physician,  and  if  he  be  a  private 
person  he  is  to  suffer  the  punishment  awarded  by  the  court.  And 
the  wizard  who  is  not  a  soothsayer  is  to  be  punished  in  like  manner 
by  the  court ;  and  he  who  is  a  soothsayer  is  to  be  put  to  death ;  and 
any  one  who  injures  another  is  to  pay  damages  at  least  equal  to  the 
injury. 
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Evcrjr  one  who  does  witm^  is  to  suffer  puabhment  hj  waj  of  ad- 
nionicion.     The  fiwlish  vonth  who  is  incited  by  others  is  to  have  a 
Ii;^ter  punishment ;  and  he  who^  folly  is  occasioni'd  by  his  own  jeal- 
(n»Y  or  desire  or  anther  is  to  sutfor  more  heavilv.     Punishment  w  to 
be  inHicte«l,  not  tor  the  sake  of  veni^canco,  tor  what  is  tlone  cannot 
b«  nodone,  but  for  the  sake  ot*  prevention  and  intbrmation.     And 
tlkfre  should  be  a  proportion  betwi*en  the  puni.<*hinent  and  the  crime, 
in  which  the  jud«^,  havinir  a  discn*tion  left  him.  mu^t,  by  estimatin«^ 
the  crime*  S€M»nd  the  leipMlator,  who  '^ives  the  outlines,  which  he, 
like  a  painter,  must  fill  up.     Tliat  is  just  the  work  which  remains 
to  be  done,  if  gods  and  heroes  are  propitious  to  us  in  our  legisla- 
tion. 

A  mailman  is  to  be  •riarded  bv  his  relatives,  and  is  not  to  lie  al- 
loved  to  go  about  the  city.  Neglect  of  this  is  to  be  punished  in  the 
fimt  class  by  a  fine  of  a  hundre<l  drachmas,  antl  proportionally  in 
the  others.  Now  mailness  is  of  various  kinds ;  in  addition  to  that 
which  arises  from  dis(*asi»  there  is  the  madness  of  p'lssion.  No  one 
if  to  speak  evil  of  another,  hut  those  men  who  are  ot*  a  <litiurenc 
opinion  are  to  instruct  one  another  without  speaking  evil ;  for  out  of 
a  little  heat  and  a  tew  harsh  wonls  there  oilen  spring  up  most  seri- 
ous evils.  No  one  should  seek  to  rouse  the  piissions  which  educa- 
tkm  has  calmed.  Ho  wlio  tei;  Is  :uid  nars<*s  his  wrath  is  liable  to  fall 
into  ribald  jests  at  the  expense  of  his  opf>onent,  with  a  loss  of  char- 
acter or  di!niitv  to  himself.  And  for  this  reason  he  must  be  forbid- 
den  to  use  any  ribald  wonl  in  a  temple,  or  at  sacrifices,  or  games,  or 
other  public  places ;  and  if  he  otfend,  his  words  must  be  noted  by 
the  archon,  and  he  himself  shall  not  claim  the  prize  of  virtue.  In 
any  other  place  the  reviler  who  indulges  in  anger,  whether  he  be 
the  beginner  or  not,  may  be  chastened  by  an  elder.  No  man  shall 
nsc  ridicule  in  anger,  and  even  without  anger  ridicule  is  equally 
culpable.  Nor  can  we  allow  the  comic  poet  to  ridicule  our  citizens, 
nnder  a  penalty  of  expulsion  from  the  contest  or  a  fine  of  thi*ee 
tninae.  There  mav  be  comic  fun  in  which  there  is  no  offense ;  but 
the  question  of  offense  shall  be  determined  by  the  director  of  edu- 
cation, who  is  to  be  the  licenser  of  theatrical  performances. 

The  good  man  who  is  in  adversity  will  not  be  allowed  to  starve 
in  a  well  ordered  city ;  he  will  never  be  a  beggar.  Therefore  let 
the  law  be  as  follows :  No  beggar  shall  be  allowed ;  and  he  who 
begs  shall  be  expelled  by  the  magistrates  both  from  town  and 
country. 

If  a  slave,  male  or  female,  does  any  harm  to  the  property  of 
another,  who  is  not  himself  a  party  to  the  harm,  the  master  shall 
compensate  the  injury  or  give  up  the  offending  slave.  But  if  the 
master  says  that  there  was  complicity  in  the  sufferer  of  the  injury, 
he  may  put  him  on  his  trial  for  malpractices,  and  recover  from  him 
twice  the  value  of  the  sUve ;  or  if  he  is  cast  he  must  make  good 
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the  dasAfB  and  fklh«r  «p  A«  ibiv*.    Hi>  ilimigii  €om  hfm 
or  odwr  ufaMl  AtJSLhmoomp&mtmd  fa  IOm  «mm«p. 

A  wiUMts  who  wIh  tMBl  CNNM  of  hfamif  my  hd-  MnsMMMMiy  afld 
if  ha  Ail  hi  mppevii^  he  ihell  he  UaMe  le  puninhtet;  if  he 
swears  the!  he  does  eel  hao»  be  nmf  leeve  the  eoort.  A  Jv^l* 
who  is  celled  epoii  at  e  witaeei  omtt  net  voce^  A  fkm  wommmmj 
witocss,  and  pleed»  and  facia)^  hur  e^kin,  if  the  hate  no  hoshendt 
and  be  mofe  than  lor^  Tears  of  a^  bat  whtte  lisr  hasband  three 
she  can  oolf  be  e  witneei.  A  sUve,  male  or  fenude^  ami  a  ddkl 
may  witnese  and  plead»  hot  Aey  most  |^  smistiMi  that  thisy  will 
appear  at  the  trial;  fir  dwf  nmgr  be  char^  whh  Uw  wiiwa^ 
Such  chai^ges  are  to  be  proceeded  witli,  peiMlin^  the  trfady  and  the 
other  aoensation  AaXk  he  kept  nwler  seal  lir  the  archons  nntU  the 
trial  for  perfmy  eooMM  oC  He  who  b  twiee  eonrkted  of  iM^fnrf 
is  not  to  be  compelleil,  and  if  duee  tin«s,  is  not  to  be  alkiwed  to 
witness,  or«  if  he  perrists.  Is  to  be  ponlshed  with  ileath.  When 
more  than  half  the  evidenoe  is  proveil  to  be  fidse  there  most  be  a 
new  triaL 

Tlie  best  thin^  m  human  life  are  Ihdile  to  be  defiled  and  per- 
Tcrte«i.  And  Justice,  which  has  been  tlie  civilizcr  of  mankimL  is 
no  exception  to  tliis  principle.  Fair  thuu*;:h  sliu  be,  she  has  fidlen 
into  an  evil  name.  An  art  has  spninj^  up  wiiich  is  said  to  make  the 
worse  appear  the  better  cause,  and  only  retjuires  money  in  return 
for  such  a  service.  Such  an  art  will  be  banislied  by  the  le^pslator, 
and  requested  to  depart  to  another  city.  To  the  disoljedicnt  let  tlie 
voice  c^  the  law  be  heard  saying :  He  wlio  tries  to  pervert  justice 
in  the  minds  of  the  judges,  or  to  increase  litigation,  shall  be  brought 
betbre  the  supreme  court.  If  he  does  so  from  ambition,  let  him  be 
silenced,  and,  if  he  oflfcnd  again,  put  to  death.  If  he  have  acted 
from  a  love  of  gain,  let  him  be  exiled  if  he  be  a  foreigner,  or  if  he 
be  a  citizen  let  him  be  put  to  death. 

Book  XIL  If  a  fklse  message  be  taken  to  or  brooj^  from 
other  states,  whether  friendly  or  hostile,  by  ambassadors  or  heralds, 
who  are  the  ministers  of  Hermes  and  Zeus,  they  shall  suffer  a  fixed 
penalty.  Stealing  is  mean ;  plundering  is  shameless.  Let  no  man 
deceive  himself  by  the  example  of  the  gods,  for  no  god  or  son  of  a 
god  ever  practiced  either  force  or  fraud.  On  this  point  the  legis- 
lator is  better  informed  than  all  the  poets  and  mythologers  put  to- 
gether. He  who  listens  to  him  shall  be  forever  happy,  but  he  who 
will  not  listen  shall  have  the  following  law  directed  against  him : 
He  who  steals  much,  or  he  who  steals  little,  of  the  public  property, 
is  deserving  of  the  same  penalty;  for  they  are  both  impelled  by  the 
same  evil  motive.  When  the  law  punishes  one  more  Hghtly  than 
the  other,  this  is  done  under  the  idea,  not  that  he  is  less  guilty,  but 
that  he  is  more  curable.     Now  a  thief  who  is  a  foreigner  or  slave 
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mxj  be  curable ;  but  the  thief  who  is  a  citizen,  and  has  had  the 
a<irantA^:i  of  education,  shoul^l  be  put  to  death,  for  he  is  incurable. 
^Luij  laws  have  been  uuulu  about  military  expeditions ;  the  groat 
l>rinciple  of  all  is  that  no  one,  male  or  female,  in  war  or  peace,  in 
gri^at  matters  or  M^mall,  shall  be  without  a  commandtsr.  AVhether  a 
man  stands  or  walks,  or  cxerL*iscsi,  or  pursues,  or  retreats,  or  washes, 
or  «f:Us,  he  must  do  ever^'thin*^  ;iccordin«^  to  a  common  rule.  We 
slkMild  practice  from  our  earliest  youth  every  one  to  ol>ey,  every 
one  to  command.  All  dances,  ivlaxations,  uiidurauct;8  of  meats  anil 
drinks,  weather,  and  hard  bed:i,  should  have  a  view  to  w:u*,  and  care 
ibouM  be  taken  not  to  destroy  the  natural  euverin<^  and  use  of  the 
hL*ail  and  feet  by  wearing  shoi^s  and  caps ;  for  the  head  is  the  lonl 
of  the  b«Mlv,  ami  the  feet  are  the  best  of  servants.  The  soldier 
sli.ml  1  kive  thoughts  like  tliese ;  and  let  him  hear  the  Liw :  He 
who  is  enrolled  shall  serve,  and  if  he  fails  to  serve,  or  returns  home 
betbre  the  ex|KMlition  is  fiub<hed,  he  shall  Ih*  indicted  for  cowardice 
before  his  own  :inu  of  the  service.  :iii<l  if  he  Im;  totiiid  sruiltv  he  shall 
s  r.firr  the  penalty  which  the  courts  awarl,  and  never  be  allowed  to 
cuutend  tor  any  prize  of  valor,  or  to  accuse  another  of  misbeh;ivior. 
After  the  courts  tor  desertion  have  been  held,  the  generals  sluill 
bold  another  court,  in  which  the  sevenil  arms  of  the  service  will 
award  prizes  for  the  expetlition  which  h:is  just  concluded.  The 
prizes  are  to  be  crowns  of  leaves,  and  he  who  obtains  a  first,  seconil, 
or  thinl  prize  shall  otfer  up  the  prize  at  the  temple  of  souie  war 
god.  Let  the  indictment  be  scrupulously  true,  for  Justice  is  a  se- 
rious maiilen,  to  whom  falsehood  is  naturally  hateful.  When  men 
havM  lost  their  arms,  care  should  be  taken  to  distiuccuish  between 
cases  in  which  they  have  lost  their  arms  from  necessity  ami  from 
cotvanlice.  For  example,  if  Patroclus  had  been  brought  in  alive 
firom  the  fiehl,  he  might  have  been  reproached  with  having  lost  the 
divine  armor.  And  a  man  may  lose  his  arms  in  a  storm  at  sea,  or 
from  a  fall,  and  untler  many  other  circumstances,  which  should  be 
carefully  distinguished.  Language  has  made  the  distinction  for  us 
in  the  use  of  the  two  terms,  ^  thrower  away  of  a  shield  "  (jiilfOLXTirisi)^ 
and  "^  loser  of  arms  "  (dira/SoXcu?  oirXmv),  one  being  the  voluntary, 
the  other  the  involuntary  relinquishment  of  them.  Let  the  law  be 
as  follows  :  If  any  one  is  overtaken  by  the  enemy,  having  arms 
in  his  hands,  and  he  leaves  them  behind  him  voluntarily,  choosing 
base  life  instead  of  honorable  death,  he  shall  receive  an  appropriate 
punishment.  The  old  legtmd  of  Ciieneus  the  Tliessalian,  who  was 
chan'xed  bv  the  ;rods  from  a  woman  into  a  man,  mav  teach  bv  con- 
traries  the  right  sort  of  punishment.  Let  him  bo  changed  from  a 
man  into  a  woman  —  that  is  to  say,  let  him  be  all  his  life  out  of 
danger,  and  never  again  be  admitted  by  any  commander  into  the 
the  ranks  of  his  array ;  and  let  him  pay  a  heavy  fine  according  to 
Ids  class. 
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acoount  of  tiisir  iBigiitriijr,  BmwlMni  duftiM  fiad  dM  twisto- 
trate  idi9.  li>«ordi|f  to  aaperviat  tileai»  or  io  jndfo  of  tbo  fwfciriwl 
wajfl  into  whieh  they  may  h»Te  be— iMyeft  ly  tfbdiflteiJtiei  of  Itirtr 
positioo?  For  tibere  are  maay  eemei  ef  the  dfaeoletiQa  of  alMes; 
which  like  shifie  have  diehr  cablet,  aed  ghrden^  a«d  eonb  eai0y 
relaxed,  and  iUllato  e  state  of  aloay.  Nalhiag  tenda  oMve  te  tke 
good  anfl  yeaeifatfan  of  statei,  thaa  die  iqienrUoe  of  dms  by 
ttxaininen  wfae  are  better  than  tibe  ntagiitnilei ;  latlieg  \m  die  they 
tuli  to  pleeee,  and  beepeie  oMtfiy  atatea  iaitead  of  om  Wliei^fbro 
iKt  the  people  meet  after  dm  Manner  febtioc,  m  thtf  preetaeC  of 
Apollo^  aed  la.  hie  presenee  appoini  thn^i  nem  of  aot  lem  Aaa  My 
yean  of  age;  eeeh  dtiacA  irotiii^  aet  for  bh&ieli;  bat  lur  hha  #hoiti 
he  chinka  the  beat.  The  pefaeaa  aeleeted  fhall  be  reiUieed-  to  iM 
halt;  who  hare  die  greatest  aondMsr  of  votes^  if  the  aeaiber  aamed  ti( 
an  even  auttber;  but  If  an  odd  oamher,  he  whohaa  the  MMdleft  dam 
ber  of  votea  shall  be  withdrawn.  The  divisloa  shall  eomiaae  wntll 
three  only  remain ;  and  if  tlie  number  of  dielr  i^tes  be  ecpsi^  a  ifie* 
tiuction  between  the  first,  second,  and  tidrd  sliall  be  made  by  kC 
The  three  hIiuU  be  crowned  with  launsl,  and  proclamation  made, 
that  the  city  of  the  Ma^etes,  once  more  prcservetl  by  tlie  gods, 
prcjtcnts  her  three  best  men  to  Apollo  and  the  San,  to  wliom  die 
dedicates  them  while  they  remain  judj^es.  They  shall  choose  in  the 
first  year  of  their  office  twelve  judges,  to  continue  until  they  are 
se%'ency-five  years  of  age ;  afterwanls  three  a  year,  who,  while  they 
hold  office,  shiUl  dwell  within  the  precinct  of  the  God.  They  are 
to  divide  all  the  magistracies  into  twelre  classes,  and  may  apply 
any  methods  of  inquiry,  and  indict  any  pumshments  whidi  th^ 
please ;  in  some  coses  singly,  in  other  cases  together,  announcing 
the  acquittal  or  punishment  of  the  magistrate  in  the  agora.  Tliere 
may  be  an  escape  from  their  judgment  by  an  impeachment ;  but,  if 
the  appellant  is  cast,  and  he  is  not  condemned  to  death,  hu  punishment 
shall  be  doubled.  These  who  hare  been  selected  by  the  state  ftr 
this  preeminence  in  rirtue,  shall  have  the  first  place  at  all  sacri- 
fices, and  in  all  assemblies  and  public  places,  and  on  sacred  embas- 
sies, and  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  wearing  a  crown  of  laurel. 
They  are  priests  of  Apollo  and  the  Sun,  and  he  of  their,  number 
who  is  chosen  first  shall  be  high-priest,  and  give  his  name  to  the 
year.  Their  manner  of  burial,  too,  shall  be  different  from  that  of 
the  other  citbeens.  The  color  of  their  funeral  array  shall  be  whitOy 
and,  instead  of  the  voice  of  lamentation  around  the  bier  shall  stand 
a  chorus  of  fifteen  youths  and  fifteen  men,  chanting  hjrmns  in  honor 
of  the  deceased  all  day  long ;  and  in  tlie  morning  a  band  of  a  hun- 
dred youths,  to  be  selected  by  the  relatives  firom  the  palaestra,  shall 
go  before  the  bier,  which  they  shall  bear  to  the  place  of  sepulture 
marching  in  armor,  or  if  they  are  horsemen,  with  their  horses,  while 
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jrooth«  ^  before  and  maidens  follow  afler  singin<;  around  the  bier. 
Kests  and  priestesses  may  also  follow,  for  the  funeral  rites  are  pure, 
oaless  the  Pythian  Oracle  tbrhids.  Tlie  sepulchre  shall  be  a  lon^  tomb 
of  iitone  intended  to  last  forever,  anrl  liavin*^  many  rcstin«^-places,  in 
one  of  which  they  shall  tieposit  the  remains  of  the  departdl  saint, 
sonroundin«^  the  place  of  intvnnt;nt  with  j^rovos  of  trees  except  on 
one  idde,  where  an  openin*^  shall  be  lett  tor  other  tombs  in  case  they 
>hall  Ims  hereatU*r  needciL  There  shall  be  annual  irames  —  musical, 
«^Tmna»tic,  or  e«piestrian,  in  honor  of  those  who  have  escaped  the 
triaL  But  if  any  one,  confident  in  having  been  acquitted,  begin  to 
show  tlie  wickedness  of  human  nature,  he  may  be  tried  again  by  any 
one  who  ple:ises  in  a  court  composed  of  the  guanlians  of  the  law, 
and  of  select  ju<lg*»s,  an<l  of  any  of  the  former  judges  who  are  alive. 
If  lie  fail  he  shall  he  deprive<l  of  his  honors,  and  if  the  accuser  fail 
he  shall  pay  a  fine  acconling  to  his  class. 

\Vli:U  is  calle«l  the  jmlgment  of  Rhadamanthus  is  suited  to  "  aires 
of  faith,"  but  not  to  our  days.  He  knew  that  his  oonteuiponiries 
bclievifl  in  the  ;rods,  tor  then*  were  nianv  of  tliem  who  were  the 
sons  of  vfcxls :  and  he  thought  that  the  easiest  and  surest  method  of 
ending  legislation,  was  to  c«>mmit  the  decision  to  Heaven.  In  our 
own  dav,  men  either  denv  the  existence  of  i^ods  or  their  care  of 
men,  or  maintain  that  they  may  be  bribed  by  attentions  and  gifts ; 
and  this  mode  of  proceeding  would  therefore  be  out  of  date.  AVhen 
the  reli'Hous  ideas  of  mankind  chanire,  their  laws  should  also  ehan<;e. 
Thus  oaths  should  no  longer  be  taken  from  plaintilf  and  defendant, 
instead  of  simple  statements  of  atHrmation  and  denial.  For  there 
b  somethini;  dreadfid  in  the  thouMit,  that  nearly  half  the  citizens 
who  meet  one  another  in  society  are  perjured  men.  Tliore  is  no 
objection  to  an  oath  where  a  man  has  no  interest  in  forswearing 
himself;  as,  for  example,  in  holding  an  election  for  a  magistracy,  or 
in  the  judgment  of  games  and  contests.  But  where  there  would  be 
a  premium  on  perjur}-,  oaths  and  imprecations  should  be  prohibited 
as  irrele^'ant,  like  appeals  to  feeling.  Let  the  principles  of  justice 
be  learned  and  taught  without  wonls  of  evil  omen.  The  oaths  of  a 
stranger  against  a  strancjer  may  be  allowed,  because  thev  are  not 
likely  to  breed  or  become  inveterate  in  our  state. 

Trials  for  minor  matters  are  to  be  reirulated  bv  the  same  ndes. 
The  non-attendance  at  a  chorus  or  sacrifice,  or  the  omission  to  pay 
a  war^tax,  may  be  regarded  as  in  the  first  instance  remediable,  and 
the  defaulter  may  give  security ;  if  the  tax  remains  unpaid,  the 
goods  pleilged  sliall  be  made  over  to  the  state.  But  for  obstinate 
disobe<iience,  the  magistrate  shall  have  the  power  of  inflicting  greater 
penalties. 

A  city  which  is  without  trade  or  merchandise,  must  consider  the 
subject  of  emigration  and  reception  of  strangers.  For  out  of  inter- 
oonrse  with  strangers  there  arises  great  confusion  of  manners,  which 
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in  mo«t  states  Is  not  of  aor  eonsequence,  beeaosa  there  is  aheadf  * 
great  confusioa  in  them ;  but  in  a  well-onlered  state  maj  be  a  great 
evil.  Yet  the  absolute  prohibition  of  ibreis^  traTel,  or  tlie  eselnsSoa 
of  !ttran<;ers,  is  impossiblts  and  would  appear  barbarous  to  the  rest 
of  mankind.  Now  public  opinion  should  never  be  lightly  refnwled* 
for  mankind  are  not  so  far  wroni^  in  their  jud<pn«!nu  as  in  their 
lives.  Even  the  worst  of  men  have  otlen  a  divine  instinct*  which 
enables  them  to  distin<;uish  good  from  bitd.  States  are  rightly  ail- 
vi^cni  when  they  desire  to  have  the  pnhm  of  men ;  and  the  greatest 
and  trucsft  praise  is  that  of  virtue.  And  a  a»tate  fi>mied  atler  the 
nicxlul  of  Crete  should,  and  probably  will,  have  a  character  for  vir- 
tue, :(uch  as  tew  cities  have  under  tlie  sun.  Let  this,  then,  be  our 
law  about  foreign  travel  and  the  reception  of  ittrangers:  No  one 
shall  be  allowed  to  leave  the  countri*  who  is  under  forty  years  of 
acr(»  —  of  eounte  military  service  abroad  is  not  iuclude«l  in  this  -* 
and  no  one  at  all  on  any  private  occasion.  To  the  Olympic,  and 
Pythian,  and  Nemean,  and  Istluuian  •^iines,  sliall  be  wnt  the 
fairest  antl  be^t  and  bravest,  who  sluUl  rfupport  the  dii^nicy  ot*  the 
ci(y  in  peace.  These,  when  they  eunie  hume,  shall  tt^nch  the  youth 
the  interioritv  of  all  other  •rovemments.  And  if  anv  citizen  have 
a  curiosity  to  know  the  manners  of  other  sftates,  no  law  :(liall  hinder 
him.  For  a  state  which  has  no  experience,  and  no  kuowleilge  of 
the  reason  of  thin<;s,  however  innocent  of  evil,  will  never  be  per- 
fectly civilized.  Moreover  in  all  states,  biul  as  well  as  good,  there 
are  men  of  genius  who  are  inspired  by  Heaven ;  and  in  the  footsteps 
of  these  incorruptibles  the  good  citizen  rthould  strive  to  follow,  over 
the  water  and  over  the  land  ;  and  learn  from  them  what  laws  are 
goud,  with  a  view  to  their  firmer  establishment,  and  what  laws  are 
bad,  with  a  view  to  their  improvement.  **  How  can  these  two  ob- 
ji*cts  be  accomplished  ?  "  In  the  first  place,  let  the  visitor  of  for- 
eign countries  be  between  fidy  and  sixty  years  of  age,  and  let  him 
be  a  citizen  of  repute,  and  especially  of  military  repute.  On  his 
return  he  shall  appear  before  the  legislative  council :  this  is  the 
council  which  sits  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  sun  is  high  in  the 
heavens,  and  includes  amongst  its  members  tlie  priests  who  have 
gained  the  prize  of  virtue,  and  the  ten  oldest  guardians  of  the  law, 
and  the  inspector  and  past  inspectors  of  etlucation ;  and  each  of 
them  shall  bring  with  him  a  younger  friend  of  hi.s  own  selection,  who 
is  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age.  The  assembly  thus  consti- 
tuted is  to  consider  the  laws  of  their  own  and  other  states,  and  to 
gather  intbnnation  which  may  throw  li<j:ht  on  the  subject  of  law. 
The  eltler  senators  are  to  make  a  selection  of  extracts,  which  the 
younixcr  members  mav  learn  bv  heart.  These  latter,  if  thev  are 
worthy,  shall  also  be  made  guardians  of  the  state,  and  receive  re- 
ward or  punishment  according  to  their  merits.  Tliis  is  the  assembly 
to  which  the  visitor  shall  come  and  tell  anything  which  he  has  heard 
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ID  the  cottrM  of  his  tRiveU,  or  himself  dbsenred  relative  to  the 
IsLWK  If  he  be  neither  iinproveU  oor  deteriorated,  let  liim  be 
praiaeil  for  his  zeal ;  aii«l  yet  more  praised  if  he  be  improved,  and 
be  al:N>  honored  atU*r  de^th  by  the  authority  of  the  council.  But  if 
he  lie  deterioratetl,  let  him  live,  if  die  archons  please ;  if  not,  let 
him  he  put  to  death,  which  ouj^ht  in  any  case  to  be  his  fate  if  he  be 
found  attemptini^  to  innovate  in  education  and  the  laws. 

Next,  as  to  the  reception  of  ytrau'xers.  Of  these  there  are  four 
classes :  merchants,  who  find  their  way  over  the  sea  at  a  certain 
time  of  the  year,  that  they  may  exhibit  their  wares.  These  shoultl 
be  receive^l  in  markets  and  public  buil<lin*;s  without  the  city,  by 
pniper  olKcers,  who  iuts  to  tlo  them  justice,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  wsitch  a<^inst  any  political  designs  which  tliey  may  entertain  ;  no 
more  intercourse  Ls  to  be  held  with  them  tlian  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary*. StH*ondlv,  tliore  ;u*e  the  vi.nitors  at  the  festivals,  who  shall  be 
entertaineil  by  luispitable  |>ursons  at  the  temple:*  tor  a  reasonable 
time  ;  the  priest:*  and  ministers  of  the  temple  >h:ill  be  their  judi^es 
ami  protectors.  Thinlly,  there  are  ambas^^ailors  of  foreign  states ; 
ihe»e  are  to  be  honorably  reccive<l  by  the  generals  and  prytanes, 
and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  persons  with  whom  they  are  lotlged. 
Fourtlily,  there  is  the  philosophical  stranger,  who  will  rarely  make 
his  appearance ;  he,  like  our  own  foreign  commissioners,  will  come 
to  .«ee  whatever  is  great  and  noble  in  our  state.  Like  them  he  must 
be  fitly  years  of  age :  let  him  be  received  with  honor,  and  be  a  wel- 
come guest  at  the  houses  of  the  rich  and  wise ;  for  example,  at  the 
ho4ise  of  the  inspector  of  education  and  otlier  noble  persons,  who 
are  to  instruct  and  be  instructed  by  him.  These  are  the  rules  of 
missions  into  foreign  countries,  and  of  the  reception  of  strangers. 
Let  Zeus,  the  god  of  hospitality,  be  honored ;  and  let  not  the  stran- 
ger be  driven  away,  as  in  Egypt,  by  distinctions  of  meats  and  sacri- 
fices, and  by  savage  proclamations. 

Let  guarantees  be  clearly  given  in  writing  and  before  witnesses. 
The  number  of  witnesses  shall  be  three  when  the  value  is  under  one 
thousand  drachmas,  or  five  when  above.  The  seller  at  first  and 
second  hand  shall  be  equally  liable.  He  who  would  search  another 
man's  house  must  swear  tlu^  he  expects  to  find  something  there ; 
aotl  he  shall  enter  naked,  or  having  on  a  single  garment.  The 
owner  shall  place  at  his  disposal  all  his  goods,  sealed  as  well  as  un- 
sealed :  if  he  refuse,  he  shall  be  liable  in  double  the  value  of  the 
property  proved  to  have  been  in  his  possession.  If  the  owner  be 
altsent,  he  may  counter-seal  the  property  which  is  under  seal,  and 
place  watchers.  In  case  of  prolonge<l  absiince,  he  shall  take  the 
ma«ristrates,  and  oi>en  the  se;ded  ])laces,  and  seal  them  up  again  in 
the  presence  of  the  magistrates.  Tlie  recovery  of  goods  disputed 
—  concerning  lands  and  houses  there  will  never  be  any  dispute  —  is 
to  be  barred  by  time.    The  public  and  unimpeached  use  of  anything 
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for  a  yaiir  \m  dM  citj,  or  fbr  fif«  jmn  fai  tiw  eooatiy,  or  tiw  pri- 
THttt  poieiiMioB  aDd  flooMtde  «8  fir  tiirae  ^aan  in  the  dtf,  or  far 
ten  Venn  in  the  eo«ntry»  ii  to  gif<e  n  right  of  ownerihip.  But  in  n 
fbn*i«4n  coantnr  there  b  no  bnr  ae  to  tbne.  The  proceetUngi  of  anf 
trial  are  to  be  void.  In  which  either  the  partief  or  the  witnewei^ 
whether  bond  or  fn^  have  been  farciblj  pffensnted  iVom  attmiHnff. 
In  the  case  of  a  tlave  the  niit  riiall  be  InTalid ;  in  the  caM  of  a 
fnH-nian,  he  who  \m  gniltj  of  thia  violence  ihall  be  made  a  «lave  and 
imprisoned  far  a  jear.  If  one  competitor  fareiUy  pmventt  another 
from  attending  at  the  gamee*  the  other  maj  be  bueribed  as  victor  in 
the  temples,  Md  the  fot,  whether  victor  or  not,  shall-  be  subjected 
to  an  action  far  danuges.  The  receiver  of  stolen  goods  b  to  bo 
punbhed  as  well  as  the  steabr.  The  receiver  of  an  exile  diaU  bo 
put  to  death.  A  man  shall  have  the  same  friemls  ami  enemies  aa 
his  oountTT ;  ami  he  who  makes  war  or  pvace  for  himself  shall  bo 
put  to  death.  And  if  a  partv  in  the  state  makes  war  or  peaeo, 
their  leaders  sihall  be  put  on  their  trial  by  the  generals,  and,  if  con* 
victoil.  pnt  to  death.  The  ministers  of  a  country  ought  not  to  re* 
ceive  gifts ;  the  doctrine  that  wc  ought  to  receive  them  for  good  but 
not  for  evil  b  liable  to  abuse.  He  who  will  not  be  persuaded  let 
him  die. 

Taxes  may  be  demanded  either  upon  income  or  upon  property, 
whether  the  wardens  of  the  country  choose  to  levy  the  tax  upon  an 
annual  return,  or  upon  a  proportion  of  the  whole  value. 

The  good  man  will  offer  moderate  sacrifices  to  the  gods ;  every 
man's  land  and  hearth  b  consecrated  to  the  gods,  and  no  second 
temple  is  required.  Gold  and  silver,  whether  in  houses  or  temples, 
are  not  the  true  riches ;  ivory,  which  b  taken  from  the  dead  body 
of  an  animalf  b  unholy ;  iron  and  brass  are  materials  of  war.  Wood 
and  stone  of  a  single  piece  may  be  offered,  also  woven  wodc  which 
has  not  occupied  one  person  more  than  a  month  in  making.  White 
colors  are  always  acceptable ;  so  are  birds  and  images,  but  the  lat* 
ter  must  be  such  as  the  sculptor  can  make  in  a  day. 

Next  concerning  lawsuits.  Judges,  or  rather  arbiters,  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  plaintiff  or  defendant;  and  if  no  decbion  b 
obtained  lirom  them,  their  fallow-tribesmen  or  townsmen  shall  judge, 
and  the  court  shall  consist  of  a  twelth  part  of  them.  At  thb  stage 
the  penalty  shall  be  increased,  and  the  defandant,  if  he  be  cast,  shall 
pay  a  fifth  of  the  assessed  damages.  If  he  further  persist,  and 
appeal  a  thinl  time,  the  case  shall  be  heanl  before  a  court  of  select 
jtulges ;  antl  he  shall  pay,  if  beaten,  half  as  much  again  as  the  pen- 
alty. If  the  pursuer  appeal  he  shall  receive,  and  if  beaten  he  shall 
pay,  a  fifth  part  of  the  penalty.  In  the  second  appeal  the  pursuer, 
if  he  fail,  shall  pay  half  the  penalty.  Other  matters  relating  to 
trials  have  been  already  determined ;  lesser  points,  such  as  the  allot* 
ment  of  suits,  the  times  of  sitting,  the  modes  of  pleading  and  proced* 
ure,  may  be  supplied  by  younger  legblators. 
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Thiriv  are  to  be  tlie  rules  of  iiriyate  courts ;  and  there  are  many 
stalest  vhich  have  excellent  modes  of  pitXHMlare  in  their  public  courts 
vhach  maf  serre  for  a  model,  and  these,  when  duly  tested  bjr  expe- 
rience, should  be  ratified  ami  made  permanent. 

1.^  the  jinIj^  be  accomplished  in  the  laws.  He  shoulil  possess 
writin<;8  about  them,  that  be  may  learn  them  :  tor  laws  an*  the  hi'^h- 
CSC  iostrument  ot*  mental  improvement,  and  derive  their  name  from 
mind.  They  alTord  a  measure  ot*  all  censure  and  praise,  whether  in 
verse  or  prose,  in  conversation  or  in  iMioks,  and  are  an  antidote  to 
tlw  vain  disputes  of  men  and  their  e«(ually  vain  ;L<sent4  and  :i<^*e- 
ment!*.  The  just  jud«;c  \»  he  who  has  inibibe<l  their  spiriu  and  is 
seekin*x  to  establish  justice  lor  the  •:vnj«1,  and  to  ehan*xe  the  tempers 
of  tlie  bad.  if  they  can  l)e  (rliant:e<l,  or  to  denounce  death,  which  is 
the  only  nMne«ly,  upon  the  incurable,  the  threat  I  of  who^e  life  cannot 
he  n»vcrse«l. 

AtUnr  the  jiMl«rnients  of  the  year  are  over.  «*XiHMiiion  is  to  follow. 
Tlie  I'ourt  ij*  to  awanl  the  pro|>erty  of  the  defendant  who  lo-^es*  to 
the  plaintitf,  reservini;  to  him  only  the  bare  means  of  lite.  U  the 
plaintidT  is  not  satisHcii  within  a  month,  the  court  shall  put  into  his 
hands  the  profierty  of  the  defendant.  If  the  defendant  fiuls  in  pay- 
ment to  the  amount  of  a  draclimii,  be  shall  lose  the  use  and  protec- 
tion of  the  court ;  or  if  he  defrau<l  the  court,  he  who  suffers  by  the 
finaud  shall  bring  the  offender  before  the  guardians  of  the  law,  and  if 
he  be  found  guilty,  he  shall  be  put  to  death. 

l^lan  having  been  bom,  educated,  having  begotten  and  brousrht 
np  children,  and  gone  to  law,  is  at  Last  gathered  to  his  fathers.  The 
rites  which  are  to  be  celebrate<l  at\er  death  in  honor  of  the  gods 
above  and  below  shall  be  determined  by  the  interpreters.  Places  of 
sepulture  shall  be  chosen  with  reference  to  the  convenience  of  the 
living ;  they  shall  be  out  of  sight  and  on  barren  spots.  For  no  one 
either  in  life  or  after  death  has  any  right  to  deprive  the  living  of 
the  sustenance  which  mother  earth  provides  for  them.  No  sepid- 
chrml  mound  is  to  be  raised  higher  than  the  labor  of  five  men  in  five 
days  can  accomplish,  and  the  stone  tablet  is  not  to  be  larger  than 
is  required  in  order  to  contain  an  inscription  of  four  heroic  verses. 
The  dead  are  only  to  be  exposed  for  three  days,  which  is  long 
enough  to  test  the  reality  of  death.  The  legislator  will  instruct  the 
people  that  the  body  is  a  mere  eidolon,  and  that  the  soul,  which  is 
our  tme  being,  is  gone  to  give  an  account  of  herself  before  other 
gods.  Wlien  they  hear  this,  the  goo<l  are  full  of  hope,  and  the  evil 
are  terrified,  Igiowing  that  there  will  not  be  much  help  for  them 
ifter  death.  And  therefore  in  lite  all  men's  relatives  should  help 
them  to  live  innocently  and  holily,  that  they  may  depart  in  peace. 
When  a  man  loses  a  son  or  a  brother,  he  should  consider  that  the 
trne  man  has  gone  away  to  fulfill  his  destiny  in  another  life,  and  not 
Waste  money  over  his  lifeless  remains.     Let  the  law  then  order  a 
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mcMienite  finwrml  of  five  mime  lor  tiie  fini  diiMi  tlunw  lor  tlw 
cod,  fewo  ibr  tlie  third,  mm  ibr  tho  Iborck  The  MUHSiitnilM,  or 
of  them  nclceted  bv  this  ivhuiTw,  ara  to  amiil  the  reliicifes  hi 
in<;  the  affhtrs  of  the  cleceeflcd.  There  wmdil  he  ft  went  of  dcHcaey 
in  preteribiD)^  thei  there  nhoiild  be  or  dmold  nol  be  mouniiaf  ftr 
thti  decuL  But,  at  aar  rate,  poeh  moominj^  thoald  be  eoafiaed  to 
the  houM,  and  the  dead  body  shoold  be  taken  oak  of  the  eitjr  belbre 
daybreak.  Other  icgalatioaa  relating  to  tlie  Iwrial  or  non-barial  of 
parricidea  and  other  Mcrilegioiia  penooa  haTO  already  been  laid 
«iown.  The  work  of  legiaUtion  b  thereftre  nearly  completed,  and 
that  work  b  the  preiemtion  of  the  Male. 

Do  jrou  remember  the  names  of  the  Fates?  LarheMs  iii  tlie  firrt 
of  them,  Clotho  the  second,  Atropos  the  thinl  ami  brt  who  makm 
the  threads  of  the  web  irrevemihle.  We,  tcto,  want  to  make  oar 
law!(  irreversible,  for  the  doe  maintenance  of  them  is  tlie  salration  of 
the  state,  and  the  source  of  health  Imth  to  the  boiiies  ami  sonis  of 
the  cttiiens.  **  That  is  a  very  impnrtant  olijert,  if  attainable.'*  I 
think  that  the  object  b  attainable :  tliere  woubl  be  something  ludi- 
crous in  our  piling  up  a  fabric  which  has  no  stability.  "  How  will 
you  provifle  tor  stability?"  ILive  we  not  already  pmpowil  an 
assembly  which  was  computed  of  the  ten  olilest  guanlians  of  the 
law,  al9o  of  those  who  have  received  priz(*s  for  virtue,  ami,  thirdly, 
of  the  travellers  who  had  been  to  visit  the  laws  of  other  countries. 
These  were  to  form  a  synod,  and  each  of  the  memben  thus  qualified 
was  to  choose  a  young  man,  of  not  less  than  thirty  years  of  age,  to 
be  approved  by  the  rest.  The  meeting  was  to  be  held  at  dawn, 
when  all  the  world  b  at  lebure  —  that  was  our  proposal ;  and  thb 
assembly  was  to  anchor  the  vessel  of  state,  and  provide  the  meana 
of  permanence ;  for  the  governments  of  states,  like  all  other  things, 
have  their  proper  saviors,  which  are  to  thorn  what  the  head  and 
soul  are  to  the  living  being.  ^  How  do  you  mean  ?  "  Mind  in  the 
soul,  and  sight  and  hearing  in  the  head,  or  rather,  the  periect  onion 
of  mind  and  sense,  may  be  justly  called  every  man's  salvation. 
**  Certainly."  Yes ;  and  of  what  nature  b  thb  union  ?  In  the  case 
of  a  ship,  for  example,  are  not  the  senses  of  the  sailors  added  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  pilot  ?  These  together  save  themselves  and  the 
ship.  But  what  b  the  object  of  thb  union?  The  art  of  war  and 
of  medicine  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  answer;  the  object  of  the 
one  is  victory,  that  of  the  other  health,  and  the  general  and  the 
physician  require  to  understand  these  objects.  And  states  likewise 
have  their  objects,  and  the  ruler  must  understand,  in  the  first  place, 
the  nature  of  them,  and,  secondly,  the  means  of  attaining  them, 
whether  in  laws  or  men.  The  state  which  is  wanting  here  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  wise  when  the  time  for  action  arrives.  And  b 
there  any  class  or  institution  in  our  state  which  secures  the  object 
of  the  state  ?    **  I  suspect  that  your  words  have  reference  to  tlie 
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noetomal  coanciL**  Te9.  to  that  council  which  is  to  have  all  virtue, 
and  whoM  members  arc  to  aim  directly  at  the  mark.  '*  Very  tnie." 
The  incofiitbtenry  of  lc<^i.<lation  in  most  5tatC9  is  not  siirprisini;,  when 
the  variety  of  their  objects  is  eon5irlcre(l.  One  of  them  aims  at  the 
«ovemment  of  a  cla59,  without  re^nl  to  ^oo(l  or  bad ;  another  tit 
wealth,  whether  with  or  vrithout  freedom  :  another  at  freedom,  or  at 
freedom  and  power;  and  M>me  who  arc  9uppose<l  to  be  philo:H>- 
phers  maintain  that  you  should  rnrek  ff>r  all  of  tht*m  at  once. 
But  our  object  is  uninisUikably  virtue,  and  virtue  is  of  four  kind:». 
**  Yes ;  .ind  we  said  that  mind  is  the  he:ul  and  ruler  of  the  three 
other  kinds  of  virtue  and  of  all  ol.^e.'*  Yes.  Cleini;iSf  and  havin:; 
alreaily  declared  the  object  which  is  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
|nliit,  the  j»encral.  the  physician,  we  will  now  interro'iatc  the  mind  of 
the  statesman.  Tell  me,  I  sav  to  vou.  as  the  plivsifian  and  '^(Mienil 
have  told  us  their  object,  what  is  the  object  of  the  K-^islator?  Can 
von  tell  me  that  ?  "  We  cannot."  Diil  wi»  not  sav  that  ilurre  are 
four  virtui»s  —  coura<^,  wisdom,  and  two  others,  wliich  are  called  bv 
the  common  name  of  virtue,  and  are  in  a  sense  one  ?  *^*  Certainlv 
we  flid."  Tlie  difficultv  is  not  in  understandin'x  the  differences  of 
the  virtues,  but  in  apprehending;  their  unity.  Vfixy  do  we  call  virtue, 
which  is  a  single  thin*^.  by  the  two  names  of  wisdom  and  courage  ? 
To  this  I  have  no  difficulty  in  replying  thit  courage  is  concerned 
with  (bar,  and  is  found  in  children,  and  is  common  to  brutes ;  for 
the  soul  may  be  courageous  without  reason,  but  no  soul  was,  or  ever 
will  be,  wise  without  reason.  "  That  is  true."  I  have  explained 
to  you  the  difference,  and  now  do  you  explain  to  me  the  unity ;  and 
then  let  us  proceed  to  consider  whether  the  knowletlge  of  names 
can  be  separated  from  the  knowledge  of  the  ideas  which  they  rep- 
resent. Is  not  the  knowledge  of  won  Is  without  ideas  a  disgrace  to 
a  man  of  sense  ?  and  can  any  subject  be  more  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  our  legislators  than  the  four  virtues  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing —  courage,  temperance,  justice,  wisdom  ?  And  ought  not  they 
and  all  other  guardians  and  interpreters  of  the  law  to  instruct  him 
who  needs  instruction  in  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice,  instead  of 
leaving  them  to  be  taught  by  some  chance  poet  or  schoolmaster  ? 
A  city  which  is  without  instruction  suffers  the  usual  fate  of  cities  in 
our  day.  What  then  shall  we  do  ?  How  shall  we  perfect  the  ideas 
of  our  gnanlians  about  virtue  ?  how  shall  we  ^nve  our  state  a  head 
and  eyes  ?  *'  Yes  ;  how  shall  we  accomplish  what  is  thus  described 
by  you  in  a  figure  ? "  The  city  will  be  the  body  or  trunk ;  the 
best  of  our  young  men  will  mount  into  the  acropolis  and  be  our 
eyes;  these  will  look  around,  and  inform  the  elders,  who  are  the 
mind,  and  will  use  the  yoimger  men  as  their  instruments :  together 
they  will  save  the  state.  Shall  this  be  our  constitution,  or  shall  all 
be  alike,  and  the  special  training  be  given  up  ?  ^  That  cannot  be. 
The  inequality  in  their  duties  requires  that  they  should  be  differ- 
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ently  ednoated.'*  Let  at  than  attala  lo  acMW  mat%  enefc  IdM  of 
educatkm.  Did  we  not  wKf  thai  tlie  tmo  vtiit  or  goanUaa  oo|^ 
to  have  aa  ejre,  not  only  to  tlie  maaf*  but  to  tlM  oae»  and  to  oAtt 
all  thioga  with  a  view  to  the  oae?  Can  there  be  anjr  laaie  philo- 
sophical ffpeeulation  than  how  to  radooo  xumy  thinjja  which  are  asiilM 
to  ono  idea?  *«  F^rfaaps  not."  Sajr  ratlier,  *« Certainly  not;"  lor 
no  more  pliiloeophieal  method  was  ever  attaineil  by  the  wit  of  oma. 
And  the  rulers  of  oor  dirine  state  oo^  to  have  an  exact  knowl> 
«dge  of  that  common  principle  in  coorage,  temperanoov  justice^ 
wisdom,  which  is  called  by  the  name  of  Tirtne ;  ami  unlesB  we 
know  whether  virtne  is  ono  or  many,  we  i>hall  hanlly  know  what 
Tirtue  is.  ShaU  we  contrive  some  means  of  engrafting  this  knowl^ 
ed<ve  on  oor  state  or  give  the  matter  np  ?  **  Anything  ratlier  than 
give  the  matter  np.**  Bnt  how  are  we  to  efleet  our  object  ?  Let  va 
be<^n  by  making  an  agreement.  **  By  all  means,  if  that  be  possible.'* 
Are  we  not  agreed  that  oor  gitardians  ought  to  think  that  the  good 
and  the  beautiAd  are  not  only  many,  but  alM  one  ?  **  Yes,  they  are 
one.*'  And  can  we  give  no  account  of  this  ?  ^  If  we  cannot,  we 
are  slaves."  The  true  <i:na  *d  an  ou<;ht  to  know  the  truth,  and  should 
also  bu  able  to  interpret  and  execute  the  truth.  **  Certainly."  And 
is  there  any  hi'^her  knowlefl;4e  than  the  knowledge  of  the  existence 
and  power  of  the  gods  ?  The  many  may  be  excused  for  followtng 
tradition  only ;  but  the  guaniian  must  not  be  admitted  to  his  office 
if  he  is  unable  to  give  a  reason  of  the  faith  which  is  in  him.  He 
who  is  careless  or  incapable  in  such  matters  is  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
good.  And  there  are  two  great  evidences  of  religion  — the  priority 
of  the  soul  and  the  order  of  the  heavens,  which,  if  rightly  understood, 
are  far  from  tending  to  the  substitution  of  necessity  fbr  reason  and 
will.  For  the  truth  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  opinions  of  those 
who  maintain  that  they  are  inanimate  beings.  Men  of  old  wondered 
at  them,  and  a  suspicion  arose  that  things  inanimate  could  never 
without  mind  have  attained  such  scientific  accuracy ;  and  some  even 
at  thxa  time  ventured  to  assert  that  mind  had  ordered  all  things  in 
heaven ;  but  they  had  no  idea  of  the  priority  of  mind,  and  they 
turned  the  world,  or  more  properly  themselves,  upside  down,  and 
filled  the  universe  with  stones,  and  earth,  and  other  inanimate 
bodies.  This  led  to  great  impiety,  and  the  poets  were  induced  to 
say  many  foolish  things  against  philosophy,  which  they  compared  to 
a  barking  she-dog.  No  man  can  now  be  truly  religious  who  does 
not  believe  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  and  prior  to  the  body,  and  the 
ruler  of  all  bodies,  and  does  not  perceive  also  that  there  is  mind  in 
the  stars,  and  has  not  acquired  the  previous  studies,  and  seen  the 
connection  of  them  with  music,  or  harmonized  them  with  manners 
and  laws,  giving  a  reason  of  things  which  are  matters  of  reason. 
He  who  does  not  add  this  to  other  public  virtues,  can  only  be  a 
servant,  and  not  a  ruler  in  the  state. 
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There  will  be  another  safe«;uard ;  the  nocturnal  council  which  han 
diared  in  our  education.     *'  There  will"     To  establish  this  will  be 
■jr  aim,  and  I  hope  that  you  and  others  will  assist  me.     ^  Let  us 
proeeed  along  the  road  in  which  God  seems  to  j^uide  us.'*     We  can- 
not. Megillus  anil  Cleinias,  anticipate  the  dctJiils  of  law  which  will 
hereafter  be  needed ;  they  must  be  supplied  by  experience.    '*  What 
do  you  mean  ?  "     Fintt  of  all  a  n*«iister  will  have  to  Ik*  mtule  of  all 
those  whose  aim,  character,  or  c<lucatiun  would  qualify  them  to  be 
goanlians.     The  subjects  which  they  are  to  leam,  antl  the  order  in 
which  they  are  to  be  learnt,  ore  my5terics  which  cannot  be  explained 
beibrvhand,  but  not  mysteries  in  any  other  sense.     ''  If  that  is  the 
cave,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  "     We  must  run  a  risk,  in  which  I  am 
willin<;  to  .«hare,  in  coming  to  any  determination  aI)out  education. 
And  I  wi>uld  have  you,  CIcini;u<,  who  an',  tht*  founder  of  the  ]Ma(r- 
nesian  State,  nnd  will  incur  the  «;rt'ati'9t  <;Iory  or  the  p:reatest  noto- 
riety, acconlin*rly  .is  the  work  is  well  or  ill  |H*rtorm<Ml,  take  especial 
beetl  «>f  this.      Ilm'atter  the  state  must  i)e  handed  ovit  to  the  noc- 
turnal counciL     The  dream  will  thus   have  become  a  reality ;  our 
citizens,  if  they  are  carefully  chosen  and  educated,  will  be  saviors 
such  as  the  worlil  luw  hitherto  never  seen.     '*  Friend  Cleiiuas,  if  we 
are  going  to  proceed  in  the  settlement  of  the  state,  we  must  use  our 
utmost  eflTorts  to  get  the  Athenian  to  help  us."     '*  True,  Megillus,  I 
will  do  my  best ;  and  I  hope  that  you  will  do  yours."     '*  I  will." 

The  want  of  completeness  in  the  Laws  becomes  more  apparent  in 
the  later  books.  There  is  less  of  order  and  arrangement,  and  the 
transitions  arc  more  abnipt  from  one  subject  to  another.  The  dis- 
course concerning  religion  is  introduced  as  a  prelude  to  offenses 
against  the  gods,  and  this  is  the  only  remaining  portion  of  the  work 
which  is  fully  executed. 

In  the  last  four  books  of  the  Laws,  several  questions  occur  for 
consideration :  1.  The  proportion  of  punishments  to  offenses  ;  2.  the 
nature  of  the  voluntary'  and  involuntary;  3.  the  arguments  against 
atheism,  and  against  ih&  opinion  that  the  gods  have  no  care  of 
human  affairs ;  4.  the  remarks  upon  retail  trade  and  adulteration  of 
goods ;  5.  the  institution  of  the  nocturnal  council. 

The  weakest  point  in  the  Laws  of  Plato,  is  the  amount  of  inqui- 
sition into  private  life  which  is  to  be  made  by  the  rulers.  The  mag- 
istrate is  always  watching  and  waylaying  the  citizens.  He  is  con- 
stantly to  inform  or  to  receive  informations  against  improprieties  of 
life.  Plato  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  espionage  can  only  have 
a  negative  effect  He  has  not  yet  discovered  the  boundary  line 
which  parts  the  domain  of  law  firom  that  of  morality  or  social  life. 
Men  will  not  tell  of  one  another ;  nor  will  he  ever  be  deemed  the 
most  virtuous  citizen,  who  gives  the  most  frequent  information  about 
offenders  to  the  magistrates, 
vol.  nr.  10 
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As  in  some  writers  of  ffetloiv  so  also  In  phQoiopherSy  we  msjr  ob- 
senro  .the  effect  of  age.  Flato  becomes  more  consenratiTe  as  he 
(^ws  older,  and  he  would  gowm  the  worltl  entirely  br  men  like 
himself,  who  are  above  fifVT  jeir^  of  ai^e :  for  In  them  he  hopes  to 
find  a  principle  of  stability.  He  is  like  tlie  old  man  who  insists 
that  he  tfhall  **  tie  up  "  his  property  after  his  death  —  all  his  lifforts 
are  diriHrtctl  toward  maintainin;;  the  institutions  of  the  Ie*^slator  in 
after  a'^us.  But  lie  does  not  observe  that,  in  flcstroyin«;  the  freedom 
he  b  dcstn>vin«;  also  the  life  of  the  state.  While  he  differs  from 
mere  conservatives  in  his  love  of  truth.  lie  is  impatient  oi  the  ex- 
trava*ninces  to  which  the  love  of  truth  almost  nccessarilv  leails.  He 
sc'tims  to  have  for^ten  wlvit  he  once  knew  —  that  thu  wis*o  man  is 
sure  to  l>e  in  opposition  to  the  rest  of  mankind ;  tor  some  de;:p!ee  of 
eccentricity  gent^rally  ;iccompanies  ori<pnality ;  as  Detuocritus  said, 
**  Tlie  philosopher,  if  we  could  see  him,  would  appear  to  he  a  stran*^ 
lx*!R'^."  In  the  ALi<rnesian  State  all  the  citizens  are  to  lie  rc<luced 
to  rule  and  measure ;  there  wnultl  have  been  none  of  those  «;rcat 
men  **  whose  luiquaintance  is  lieyond  all  price :  '*  and  Plato  would 
have  found  that  in  the  worst-^ovemeil  Hellenic  State,  there  was 
mort;  of  a  carrihre  onverie  for  extraonlinarv  <;enius  an<l  virtue  than 
in  his  own.  The  first  principle  of  Plato's  laws,  borrowed  appar- 
ently from  the  Spartan  military  system,  '*  tluit  no  one  is  to  be  with- 
out a  commander,"  is  literally  that  of  the  Jesuit  order. 

Plato's  judicial  system  lias  several  chanictcristic  features.  He 
has  an  evident  dislike  of  the  Athenian  dicasteries,  and  prefers  a  few 
good  judges  who  make  pertinent  remarks  on  the  case,  to  a  great 
number.  He  allows  of  numerous  appeals  —  from  the  neighbors  who 
are  to  judge  because  they  know  the  circumstances,  to  the  magis- 
trates of  the  town ;  and  from  the  magistrates  of  the  town  to  the 
guanlians  of  the  law;  in  each  case  exacting  a  double  penalty. 
Modem  jurists  would  disapprove  of  the  redress  of  injustice  being 
purchased  only  at  an  increasing  risk ;  though  indirectly  the  burden 
of  legal  expenses,  which  seems  to  have  been  seldom  felt  among  the 
ancients,  has  a  similar  effect.  The  love  of  litigation,  which  is  a 
remnant  of  barbarism  quite  as  much  as  a  corruption  of  civilization, 
and  was  a  vice  inherent  in  the  Athenian  people,  is  to  be  diminished 
in  the  citv  of  the  Maimetes  bv  references  to  arbitration. 

In  the  Laws  the  crime  of  murder,  and  indeed  almost  all  oflTenses, 
have  a  religious  character;  they  are  pollutions  rather  than  crimes. 
Regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  the  heinousness  of  offenses  is  apt 
to  depend  on  accidental  circumstances,  such  as  the  shedding  of 
blood,  and  not  on  the  real  guilt  or  injury  to  society.  They  are 
measured  bv  the  horror  which  thev  arouse  in  a  barbarous  ajre.  For 
there  is  a  superstition  in  law  as  well  as  in  religion,  and  the  super- 
stitious feelings  of  a  primitive  age  have  a  tnulitional  hold  on  the 
mass  of  the  people.     On    the  other  hand,  Plato  is  absolutely  free 
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from  the  crime  of  Tisiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  chihlrcn, 
and  he  is  quite  aware  that  punishment  has  an  eye  to  the  ftitnre,  and 
not  to  the  past. 

A  defect  in  Plato's  criminal  jiiri^pniflence.  is  his  remission  of  the 
pnnbhment  when  thu  offender  has  obtained  the  forgiveness  of  the 
minnlered  person :  as  if  crime  were  a  p<'r!ional  affair  between  iudivid 
oaU,  and  not  an  otfun^e  a<7iinst  the  state.  Tliere  is  also  a  ridica- 
lous  disproportion  in  his  puni.'thinents.  Bt^catise  a  slave  may  fairiy 
receive  a  blow  for  stealing  a  fig  or  a  bunch  of  grapes,  or  a  trades- 
man ibr  defrauding  to  the  amount  of  a  drachma,  that  is  no  reason 
why  a  slave  shouUl  rvceive  as  many  blows  as  he  has  taken  grapes  or 
fi'ZS,  or  why  a  tradesman  who  has  defrau«lc<l  to  the  amount  of  a 
thousand  drachmas  sthonld  receive  a  tlioiLsand  blows.  Tlie  punish- 
ments to  lie  intiiftcd  on  slaves  an»  i»u^nr»f«te<l  bv  the  cnieltv  of  fear. 
Thou'»h  Pl.ato  is  aware  that  the  distinction  Iwtween  Gre<»ks  and  bar- 
barians is  flue  to  Hellenic  vanitv,  he  is  tullv  imbued  with  the  Greek 
spirit  aliout  :*lav(Tv.  At  the  same  time,  he  makes  the  touching;  ao* 
knowleilgment.  that  m.iny  a  one  in  the  hour  of  danger  has  found  a 
slave  better  to  him  than  a  son  or  a  brother. 

A  curious  distinction  of  age  may  be  oliserved  in  his  Laws  about 
riolence.  As  in  the  Elepublic,  V.  464  R,  he  would  have  men  use 
their  hands  upon  equals,  apparently  with  the  intention  of  encourag- 
ing personal  courage  ;  but  a  younger  person  is  in  no  ease  to  strike  an 
elder.  A  similar  reverence  is  to  be  shown  towards  a  stranger.  The 
bystanders  who  fail  in  assisting  the  injured  person  arc  themselves  to 
be  punished.  But  in  all  cases  of  assault,  much  is  letl  by  the  legis- 
lator to  the  decision  of  the  magistrates. 

IL  Before  punishment  can  be  inflicted  at  all,  the  legislator  must 
determine  the  nature  of  the  voluntary  and  involuntary.  The  great 
(juestion  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  which  in  modem  times  has  been 
worn  threadbare  with  purely  abstract  discussion,  was  approached 
both  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  —  first,  from  the  judicial ;  secondly, 
fhmi  the  sophistical  point  of  view.  Their  want  of  clearness  in 
treating  the  subject,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  difficulty  which  they 
experienced  in  disentangling  the  abstract  from  the  concrete. 

In  attempting  to  distinguish  between  hurt  and  injury,  Plato  says, 
that  mere  hurt  is  not  injury ;  but  that  a  benefit  when  done  in  a 
wrong  spirit  may  sometimes  injure ;  e.  g.  when  conferred  without 
regard  to  right  and  wrong,  or  to  the  good  or  evil  consequences  which 
may  follow.  He  means  to  say  that  the  (^ood  or  evil  disposition  of 
the  agent  is  the  principle  which  characterizes  actions ;  and  this  is 
not  sufficiently  described  by  the  tenus  voluntary  and  involuntary. 
You  may  hurt  another  involuntarily,  and  no  one  would  suppose  that 
yon  had  injured  him ;  and  yon  may  hurt  him  voluntarily,  as  in  in- 
flicting punishment  —  neither  is  this  injury ;  but  if  you  hurt  him 
ander  the  impaUe  of  passion  or  desire,  this  is  injury.     In  other 
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^▼onls,  injustice  is  the  victory  of  desire  or  passion  or  self^neeit 
over  reason,  as  justice  is  the  subordination  of  them  to  reason.  Plato 
is  so  far  from  allowing  voluntary  hurt  to  be  injur}',  that  he  is  dbposed 
to  affirm,  in  some  paradoxical  sense,  all  injustice  to  bi*.  involuntary ; 
because  no  man  would  do  injustice  who  coul<l  calculate  the  conse- 
quences of  what  he  is  doin^.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  admits 
that  the  distinction  of  voluntary  and  involuntary,  taken  in  another 
and  more  obvious  sense,  is  the  basis  of  legislation.  His  conception 
ot  justice  antl  injustice  is  complicated  (1)  by  the  want  of  a  distinc- 
tion l>vtween  justice  ami  virtue  —  between  die  quality  which  prima- 
rily n;;^:inls  others,  and  the  quality  in  which  self  ami  others  arc 
efpially  n-^anle*! ;  (2)  by  the  contusion  of  dointr  and  sutferin^  jus- 
tice ;  (3)  by  the  unwillingness  to  renounce  the  oUl  Socratic  paradox, 
that  evil  U  involuntary. 

III.  Tlie  laws  rest  on  a  religious  foundation ;  in  this  respect  they 
boar  the  stamp  of  primitive  lesrislation.  Tliey  do  not  escape  the 
uliiiost  inevitable  consequences  of  making;  irrulitrion  penal.  If  laws 
are  based  upon  religion,  the  greatest  otFeuse  against  them  must  be 
irreli'jion.  Ilunce  the  necessitv  for  what  in  moilem  lanijuage,  and 
arcj)nJing  to  a  distinction  which  Plato  would  scarcely  have  uuder- 
stfxnl,  might  be  termed  persecution.  But  the  spirit  of  persecution 
in  Plato,  unlike  that  of  mo<lern  religious  bodies,  arises  out  of  the 
desire  to  enforce  a  true  and  simple  tbrm  of  religion,  and  is  directed 
against  the  superstitions  which  tend  to  degrade  mankind.  Sir 
Thomas  More,  in  his  Utopia,  is  in  favor  of  tolerating  all  except  the 
intolerant,  though  he  would  not  promote  to  high  offices  those  who 
disbelieved  in  the  existence  of  the  soul  after  death.  Plato  has  not 
advanced  quite  so  far  as  this  in  the  path  of  toleration.  But  in 
jtulging  of  his  enlightenment,  we  must  remember  that  the  evils  of 
necromancy  and  divination  were  far  j^reaterthan  those  of  intolerance 
in  the  ancient  world.  Human  nature  is  alwavs  having  recourse  to 
the  first ;  but  only  when  organized  into  some  form  of  priesthood 
falls  into  the  other.  Tlie  laws  would,  no  doubt,  have  rested  on  a 
sounder  foundation,  if  Plato  had  ever  distinctly  realized  to  his  mind 
the  (litTerence  between  crime  and  sin  or  vice.  Of  this,  as  of  many 
other  controversies,  a  clear  definition  might  have  been  the  end.  But 
such  a  distinction  belongs  to  a  later  age  of  philosophy,  which  he 
could  not  anticipate. 

The  arguments  which  Plato  uses  for  the  being  of  a  God,  have  an 
extremely  modem  character :  first,  the  consensus  gentium  ;  secondly, 
the  argument  which  has  already  occurred  in  the  Phaedrus,  of  the 
priority  of  the  self-moved.  The  answer  to  the  second  class  of  ob- 
jectors is,  that  Gkxl  governs  the  world  by  general  laws ;  but  that  he 
who  takes  care  of  the  ureat  will  assuredlv  take  care  of  the  small. 
Plato  did  not  feel,  and  has  not  attempted  to  consider,  the  difficulty 
of  reconciling  the  special  and  general  providence  of  Glod.     Yet  he 
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b  nacoiiscioiisljr  on  the  true  road  to  the  9olutioii«  when  he  regards 
the  world  at  *  whole,  of  which  all  the  parts  work  together  toward 
the  final  end. 

We  are  nurprifled  to  find  that  the  dani^rs  of  skcptici.^nnv 'which 
are  supposed  to  exist  among  yoong  men  now,  existed  then  (cp.  Re- 
poblie  VIL  5315) ;  that  the  Epicureanism  expressed  in  the  lines  of 

Horace  — 

**  Naiaque  Dent  didici  Meuniiu  a^«ra  Mvum,*' 

was  already  prevalent  in  the  age  of  Plato ;  and  that  the  terrors  of 
another  world  were  freely  used  in  order  to  gain  advantages  over 
other  men  in  this.  The  same  objection  which,  struck  the  Psalmist  — 
"  Then  saw  I  the  wicked  in  great  prosperity  '*  —  is  supposed  to  lie  at 
the  root  of  the  better  sort  of  unbelief.  The  Greek,  too,  had  his  dif- 
ficulty about  the  existence  of  evil,  which  in  one  solitary  passage,  re- 
markable for  beintr  inconsistent  with  his  <^neral  svstem.  Plato  ex- 
plains,  atler  the  M:i*rian  f;ushion,  by  a  gixxl  and  evil  spirit.  (Cp., 
however,  Tlie,iet.  176  A;  Polit.  :269.)  This  passaire  is  al:*o  remark- 
able tor  bein«4  directly  at  variance  with  the  general  optimism  of  the 
Tenth  Book  —  not  *^  all  things  are  ordered  by  God  for  the  best,"  but 
tome  things  are  ordered  by  a  good  spirit,  others  by  an  evil  spirit.  So 
little  power  has  Plato  in  harmonizing  the  results  of  his  dialectics,  or 
even  of  avoiding  the  most  obvious  contradictions. 

IV.  The  remarks  about  retail  trade,  about  adulteration,  and  about 
mendicity,  are  conceived  quite  in  the  spirit  of  modem  political 
economy.  Greek  social  life  was  more  like  our  own  than  we  are  apt 
to  suppose.  There  was  the  same  division  of  ranks,  the  same  aristo- 
cratic and  democratic  feeling,  the  same  preference  for  land  and  for 
agricultural  pursuits.  Plato  may  be  also  claimed  as  the  first  free- 
trader, when  he  prohibits  the  imposition  of  customs  on  imports  and 
exports,  though  he  was  clearly  not  at  all  aware  of  the  importance  of 
the  principle  which  he  enunciated.  The  discredit  of  retail  trade  he 
attributes  to  the  rogueries  of  traders,  and  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
if  a  nobleman  would  keep  a  shop,  which  the  gods  forbid,  retail  trade 
might  become  honorable.  He  has  hardly  lighted  upon  the  true 
reason,  which  appears  to  be  the  essential  distinction  between  buyers 
and  sellers,  the  one  being  necessarily  in  some  degree  dependent  on 
the  other. 

y.  The  Laws  are  regarded  by  Plato  as  a  decline  from  the  Repub- 
lic which  is  the  dream  of  his  earlier  years.  He  nowhere  imagines 
that  he  has  reached  a  higher  point  of  speculation.  He  is  only  de- 
scending to  the  level  of  human  things,  and  he  often  returns  to  his 
original  idea.  His  guardians  of  the  law  are  to  be  elected  by  the 
votes  of  the  people,  and  are  not  expected  to  have  received  any  spe- 
cial training ;  but  he  adds  to  them  a  special  body,  who  are  supposed 
to  retain  the  spirit  of  the  legislator  dwelling  in  them.  These  are 
the  nocturnal  council,  who,  although  they  are  not  trained  in  dialec* 
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tic^  mtwi  know  the  relntUm  of  tlit  otm  lo  Um  muaj  fai  TirtM.  FUfeo 
has  been  argaiD]{  thronglioiit  the  Lawt  thai  tenpenuiee  b  hij^iv 
thnn  coiira^  peace  than  war,  and  that  the  kyte  of  both  matt  enter 
into  the  eharaoter  of  the  good  cUiien.  And  at  the  end  the  «une 
thoti<;ht  b  summed  up  by  him  in  an  abstract  fimn.  The  tme  artist 
or  s^ianllan  must  be  able  to  reduce  the  many  lo  the  one,  than  which* 
as  he  says  with  an  enthusiasm  worthy  of  the  Phaedrus  or  Philehos, 
**  no  more  philosophical  methoil  was  ever  attained  by  the  wit  ot*  man." 
But  the  sense  of  unity  in  dilTcrenee  can  only  be  acquired  by  study ; 
and  Plato  does  not  expUin  to  us  the  nature  of  this  study,  which  we 
may  reasonably  infiHr,/hoaf{fa  there  is  a  remarkable  omission  of  the 
word,  to  be  akin  to  the  dialectics  of  the  Republic  He  is  content 
with  hoping  that  the  study  of  mathematics  win  lead  the  mind  back 
fh>m  the  paths  of  impiety  to  the  religious  contemplatkm  of  the  starry 
hearcns,  and  that  the  pattern  of  order  there  befaekl  may  become  the 
pattern  of  the  order  of  the  state. 

The  nocturnal  council  b  to  consist  of  the  three  citisens  praemi- 
nent  in  virtue,  and  the  ten  eldest  guardians  of  the  law ;  each  of 
whom  is  to  elect  tor  approval  a  younger  coailjutor,  makin*^  twenty- 
six  in  all.  This  council  ot*  twenty-six  is  not  the  administrative  but 
the  legislative  body,  who  are  to  make  legislation  a  sort  ot'  study ; 
they  have  an  exceptional  and  superior  povrer,  probably  su}^^sted  by 
the  power  which  a  similar  council  exercised  in  the  Pythagorean  city 
of  Crotona.  And  they  are  supposed  to  share  in  the  education  of  the 
state,  which  is  declared  to  be  a  great  advantage,  Plato  appearing  to 
forget  that  he  has  provided  no  special  training  for  them. 

The  Laws  of  Plato  contain  the  latest  phase  of  hb  philosophy, 
showing  in  some  respects  an  advance,  and  in  others  a  decline,  in  hb 
views  of  life  and  the  world  Hb  doctrine  of  ideas  at  thb  time  had 
probably  passed  into  a  theory  of  numbers,  the  nature  of  which  we 
gather  chiefly  fh>m  the  metaphysics  of  Aristotle.  Of  the  specula- 
tive side  of  this  theory  we  find  no  traces  in  the  Laws,  but  doubtless 
Plato  found,  or  seemed  to  find,  a  wonderful  confirmation  of  hb 
notions  in  the  possibility  of  applying  number  and  measure  to  the 
revolution  of  the  heavens,  and  to  the  regulation  of  human  life.  In 
this  there  seems  to  be  rather  a  retrogression  than  an  advance.  The 
most  barren  logical  abstraction  b  of  a  higher  nature  than  number 
and  figure.  And  the  belief  in  the  priority  of  mind  to  the  world  faUs 
equally  short  of  the  all-pervading  idea  of  good.  The  speculative 
truth,  which  was  the  food  of  the  guardians  in  the  Republic,  b  now 
restricted  to  practical  truth.  The  law,  which  b  the  expression  of 
mind  written  down,  takes  the  place  of  the  living  word  of  the  philos* 
opher.  (Compare  the  contrast  of  Phaedrus  275  £,  and  Laws  891 
A;  also  the  plays  on  the  words  vtnk  loriRt  vov  6uivt>fi.fj.)  The 
state  b  based  on  virtue  and  religion  rather  than  on  knowledge ;  and 
virtue  is  no  longer  identified  with  knowledge,  being  of  the  commonei 
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nrt,  aod  spoken  of  in  tho  sense  gonerally  understood*  Yet  there 
are  traces  of  advance  as  well  as  retro^vrcsntion  in  the  Laws  of  Plato. 
The  attempt  to  reconcile  the  ideal  with  actual  life  is  an  aiivance  ;  to 
*^  have  brought  philo^phy  down  from  heaven  to  earth  "  is  a  praise 
which  may  be  justly  claimed  for  him  as  well  as  for  his  master  Soc- 
rates. The  proeniia  of  Plato's  Laws  are  the  earliest  examples  of 
**  sermons  *'  which  occur  in  Greek  litcniture  ;  and  he  himself  is  quite 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  new  instrument  which  he  has  deviseil 
for  the  improvement  of  mankind.  His  increa.sin<^  appreciation  of  the 
difficulties  of  human  atluirs,  ami  of  the  element  o(  chance  which  m> 
lar^ly  influence  them,  is  an  indication,  not  of  a  narrower,  but  of  a 
maturcr  mind,  which  had  become  more  conversant  with  realities. 

Xor  can  we  fairly  attribute  any  want  of  originality  to  him,  be- 
cause, insteail  of  framin<[^  an  entirely  new  code,  he  has  boiTowed 
many  of  hi^  provisions  from  Sparta  and  Athens.  He  has  freely 
intennin«;l(Ml  the  !«pint  of  the  one  with  the  laws  of  the  other,  wlule 
in  many  points  he  luis  departed  equally  tix>m  both.  Tlie  praise  of 
obe«liene«'.  the  preeminence  jissiirned  to  elders,  the  prohibition  ot' 
dowries,  the  enre  of  marria*;es,  the  common  meals,  tlie  distribution 
ot*  lands,  the  institution  of  the  Crypteia,  all  reflect  the  customs  of 
Sfiart;u  In  one  or  two  points  he  seems  to  pret'er  the  form  which  the 
Dorian  institutions  had  assumed  in  Crete.  The  svs»iiia  ai*e  to  be 
maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and  the  pro4luce  of  the  land  to  be 
divide<l  in  fixed  proportions,  which  Aristotle  (Politics  iu  7,  4) 
declares  to  have  been  the  custom  in  Crete.  Plato  departs  also  from 
the  $i)artan  practice  of  expelling  strangers,  which  he  denounces  as 
inhuman  ;  he  condemns  the  licentiousness  of  their  women  ;  also  their 
preference  of  war  to  peace,  and  of  gymnastic  exercises  to  music, 
which  was  cliaractenstic  of  Cretans  as  well  as  Lacedaemonians, 
while  he  raises  his  voice  against  the  unnatural  vices  allowed  by  pub- 
lic opinion  to  exist  in  both  cities. 

The  use  of  the  lot,  the  scrutiny  of  the  magistrates,  the  election  of 
the  generals,  the  pardon  of  the  forgiven  homicide,  in  general  the 
laws  about  testaments  and  guardians  of  orphans,  the  degrees  of 
consanguinity  recognized  by  law,  correspond  with  Athenian  laws 
and  customs.  (Cp.  Hermann,  "  De  Vestigiis  Institutorum  veterum 
per  Platonis  dt  Legibus  libros  indagandis.")  But  there  seems  to  be 
little  which  we  can  add  with  certaintv  from  the  Laws  of  Plato  to 
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our  knowledge  either  of  Athenian  or  Spartan  institutions.  Only 
the  proposc<l  division  of  land  in  the  city  of  the  Ma'jnetes.  affords  a 
strong  reason  for  supposing  that  a  similar  institutiou  already  existed 
at  Sparta,  which  of  late  years  has  been  doubted.  Though  Plato  is 
smitten  with  some  features  of  government  which  he  finds  in  Egypt, 
and  especially  with  the  immutability  of  their  laws,  which  he  vainly 
hopes  to  create  in  the  ever-changing  minds  ot*  his  own  countrymen, 
the  spirit  of  the  Laws,  like  that  of  ^e  Republic,  is  essentially  Greek 
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His  work  cIom  not  rest»  like  the  loti  politiet  of  Ariitotle,  on  an  anal 
yxisi  of  three  hundred  constitutions ;  but  be  makes  good  use  of  three. 
And  althoo«;h  he  fidls  short  of  Aristotle  in  the  obserratiott  of  fiiets, 
he  is  superior  to  him  in  some  other  respects,  and  in  two  especially  : 
(1)  the  attempt  to  raise  the  female  ses  by  education^  and  (2)  to 
baae  politics  on  morals  and  religion. 

The  short  writing  called  the  fipinomis  or  supi»Iement  to  the  Laws. 
Mr;ui  suspected  bj  Diogenes  Laertius,  who  t>ays  tliat  the  work  was 
attributed  by  many  to  Philippus  of  Opu«.  The  Efiinomis  belongs 
to  the  next  generation  of  Ptatonists,  and  b  a  panegyric  di  astronomy 
aud  mathematics.  like  the  £|»istles,  it  found  a  place  in  the  lists  of 
the  Alexandrine  gramimirians,  and  is  quoted  as  a  «:enuine  Platonic 
writing  by  Cicero  and  several  of  the  Fathers  Rut  this  is  no  reaMNi 
for  ailmitting  it  into  the  Platonic  canon.  The  shortneits  of  the  woric« 
the  absence  ot'  any  mark  of  Platonic  style,  the  doubtful  tc^ttimuny  of 
anti(iiiity  in  its  favor,  the  silence  of  AriittutUs  aniL  lastly,  its  manifuiit 
origin  in  two  passages  of  Plato  (Lawn  V'lL  818  B ;  XIL  966),  and 
frecjuent  allusions  to  the  Tiuiaeus,  are  sutiicient  reasons  for  resisting 
the  claim. 


Thus  we  have  arrived  at  the  end  oi  the  writinc^s  of  Plato,  and  at 
the  last  stage  of  philosophy  whi^h  was  really  his.  For  in  what 
follows,  which  we  chietly  gather  from  the  uncertain  intimations  of 
Aristotle,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  spirit  of  the  master  still 
survived.  The  doctrine  of  ideas  passed  into  one  of  nnml>er8  — 
instead  of  advancing  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  the  theories 
of  Plato  were  taken  out  of  their  context,  and  either  asserted  or 
refuted  with  a  provoking  literalism;  the  Socratic  or  Platonic  ele- 
ment in  his  teaching  was  absorbed  into  the  Megarian  or  P}thago- 
rean  ;  his  poetry  was  converted  into  mysticism ;  his  unsubstantial 
visions  were  pierced  by  the  spear  of  logic.  Ills  pollticad  specula- 
tions no  longer  retaine<l  their  freshness  and  interest  when  the  fre^ 
flom  of  Hellas  had  passed  away.  The  best  of  him  —  his  love  of 
truth,  and  his  '-  contemplation  of  all  time  and  all  existence,"  wjis 
soonest  lost ;  and  some  of  his  greatest  thoughts  have  slept  in  the  ear 
of  mankind  almost  ever  since  they  were  first  uttered. 

We  have  followed  him  during  his  fortv  or  fiflv  vears  of  author- 
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ship,  from  the  beginning  when  he  first  attempted  to  depict  the  teach- 
ing of  Socrates  in  a  dramatic  form,  down  to  the  time  at  which  the 
character  of  Socrates  has  disappeared,  and  we  have  the  latest  retiec- 
tions  of  Plato  himself  upon  Hellas  and  the  world.  His  works  are 
his  life  to  us,  for  there  is  no  other  authentic  life  of  him.  We  have 
observed  the  etlbtt  of  his  mind,  first  to  rctllze  abstractions,  aud  sec- 
ondly to  connect  them.     In  the  attempt  to  realize  them,  he  has  been 
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earrieil  into  a  transcendental  region  in  which  he  has  isolated  them 
(rom  experience,  and  we  pass  out  of  the  range  of  science  into  poetry 
or  fiction.  The  fancies  of  mythology  for  a  time  cast  a  veil  over  the 
golf  which  divides  phenomena  from  onta.  In  his  return  to  earth 
Flato  meets  with  a  difKculty  which  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  difHcult} 
to  IIS.  He  cannot  understand  how  these  obstinate,  unmanageable 
ideas,  residing  alone  in  their  heaven  of  abstraction,  can  be  either 
combined  with  one  another,  or  adapted  to  phenomena.  That  which 
b  the  most  familiar  process  of  our  own  minds  to  him  appeared  the 
crowning  achievement  of  the  dialectical  art.  Fur  by  his  conquests 
in  the  world  of  mind  not  only  are  our  thoughts  widened,  but  he  has 
fiuiiishe<l  us  with  the  instruments  and  levers  of  thought.  We  seem 
to  have  seen  him  as  he  is,  a  great  original  genius  struggling  with 
anet|ual  conditions  of  knqwle<lge,  not  prepared  with  a  system  or 
evolvin;;  in  a  si*ries  of  dialogues  idisis  which  he  had  long  conceived, 
bw  inconsistent,  contradictory,  inquirinf;  as  he  goes  along,  following 
the  argument  fn>ra  one  point  of  view  only,  an«l  therefore  arriving  at 
opjiosite  conclusions,  hovering  around  the  light,  and  sometimes  daz- 
zle<l  with  excess  of  light,  but  always  moving  in  the  same  element  of 
ideal  truth.  We  have  seen  him  also  in  his  decline,  when  the  wings 
of  his  imagination  have  begun  to  droop,  but  his  experience  of  life 
remains,  and  he  turns  away  from  the  contemplation  of  the  eternal  to 
take  a  last  sad  look  at  human  affairs. 
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PERSONS   OF  TIIE   DIALOGUE. 

An  Athenian  Stranger.  Cleixias,  a  Cretan. 

Megillus,  a  LttceJaetuonian, 

Ath.  Stian,  rilELL  me.  Stranger,  is  G<xl  or  a  man  sup-  Staph. 
JL  posed  to  be  the  author  ot*  your  laws  ?  "*"* 

CUinicu,  God,  Stranger  ;  in  the  truest  sense,  they  may  be  said 
to  be  the  work  of  God ;  among  us  Cretans  the  author  of  them 
has  been  supposed  to  have  been  Zeus ;  but  in  Lacedaemun,  as 
our  Lacedaemonian  friend  will  tell  you,  they  say  that  Apollo  is 
their  lawgiver. 

MegxUtu*  Just  so. 

AUu  And  do  you  believe,  as  Homer  says,  that  Minos  went, 
every  ninth  year,  to  converse  with  his  Olympian  sire,  and  made 
laws  for  your  cities  in  accordance  with  his  sacred  words  ? 

CU.  Yes,  that  is  our  tradition  ;    and  there  was  Rhadaman- 
ihus,  a  brother  of  his,  with  whose  name  you  are  &miliar ;  he 
also  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  jus  test  of  men,  and  we    ^^e 
Cretans  are  of  opinion  that  he  derived  this  reputation  from 
his  righteous  adminstration  of  justice  when  he  was  alive. 

Ath,  Yes,  and  a  noble  reputation  too,  and  worthy  of  a  son 
of  Zeus.  As  you  and  Megillus  have  been  ti*ained  in  these 
institutions,  I  dare  say  that  you  will  not  be  unwilling  to  give 
an  account  of  your  government  and  laws  ;  we  can  pass  the 
time  pleasantly  in  talking  about  them,  for  I  am  told  that  the 
distance  from  Cnosus  to  the  cave  and  temple  of  Zeus  is  consid- 
erable ;  and  probably  there  are  shady  resting-places  under  the 
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lofly  trees,  which  will  protect  ua  from  the  scorching  of  the  ami. 
lieiug  no  longer  young,  we  may  often  stop  and  talk  to  one 
another ;  the  distance  will  be  easily  beguiled  in  this  way. 

C7e.  Yes,  Stranger,  if  we  proceed  onward  we  shall  come  to 
lofty  groves  of  cypresses,  which  are  of  rare  1)eauty  ;  and  there 
are  green  pastures,  in  which  we  may  repose  and  converse. 

Aih.  Very  goocL 

Cfe.  Yes,  very  good,  and  will  be  found  to  be  better  still 
when  we  see  them  ;  let  us  move  on  cheerily. 

Ath*  I  am  willing.  ^Vnd  first,  I  want  to  know  Why  the  law 
lias  ordained  that  you  shall  have  conunon  meals  and  gymnastic 
exercises,  and  wear  arms. 

Cie.  I  think.  Stranger,  that  the  aim  of  our  institutions  is 
e:isily  intelligible  to  any  one.  Look  at  tlie  character  of  our 
country ;  Crete  is  not,  like  T1iess:ily,  a  large  plain ;  ami  for 
tliis  reason  —  they  have  horses  there,  and  we  have  runners  on 
foot  here — the  inequality  of  the  ground  in  our  country  is 
more  adapt e<l  to  locomotion  on  foot ;  but  then,  if  you  have 
rtuincrs,  you  must  have  light  arms,  —  no  one  can  run  carrying 
a  heavy  weight,  and  the  lightness  of  bows  and  arrows  b  con- 
venient for  running.  ^Ul  which  has  l)een  ordered  with  a  view 
to  war,  and  the  legislator  appears  to  me  to  have  looked  to  war 
in  ail  his  arrangements ;  and  tliis,  I  suspect,  was  his  motive  in 
gathering  the  citizens  all  together  at  common  meals ;  he  saw 
that  while  they  are  in  the  field  they  are  actually  compelled  to 
take  their  meals  together  for  the  sake  of  mutual  protection. 
He  seems  to  me  to  have  thought  the  world  fSoolish  in  not  under- 
standing that  war  b  always  going  on  among  all  men  and  cities  ; 
p.^P  and  if  there  ought  to  be  oonmion  meals  under  military 
authority,  having  regular  guards  for  the  sake  of  defense  in 
time  of  war,  he  argued  that  they  ought  to  be  continued  in 
peace ;  for  what  men  in  general  term  peace  is,  as  he  said,  only 
u  name ;  iu  reality,  every  city  is  in  a  natural  state  of  war  with 
every  other,  not,  indeed,  proclaimed  by  heralds,  but  everlasting. 
And  if  you  observe,  you  will  find  that  this  was  the  intention 
of  the  Ci'etan  legislator ;  all  institutions,  private  as  well  as 
public,  were  arranged  by  him  with  a  view  to  war ;  and  he 
gave  his  laws  to  be  observed  with  this  intent,  because  he 
thought  that  all  possessions,  or  institutions,  ceased  to  be  of  any 
value  unless  they  could  be  defended ;  for  all  the  good  things 
of  the  conquered  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueron;. 

Ath.  You  appear  to  me.  Stranger,  to  have  been  thoroughly 
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trainofl  in  the  Cretan  institntions,  and  to  be  well  informed  aliout 
t]i«*ni ;  will  you  tell  me  a  little  more  explicitly  what  is  the 
principle  of  government  which  you  would  lay  down  ?  You 
seem  to  inuigine  that  a  state  should  be  so  ordere<i  as  to  conquer 
all  other  states  in  war :  Am  I  right  in  supposing  this  ? 

CU*  Certainly  ;  and  my  L:icedaemonian  friend  also,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  will  say  the  same. 

Meg,  \\niy.  my  good  friend,  how  can  any  Lacedaemonian  say 
anything  else  ? 

Atk,  And  is  the  war  of  which  you  speak  properly  carried  on 
only  between  states,  and  not  between  villages  ? 

Cle,  There  is  no  dilference. 

Ath,  The  case  is  the  same  ? 

Cle,  Yes. 

Ath.  AiA  in  the  village  will  there  be  the  same  war  of  family 
against  family,  and  individual  against  individual  ? 

Cle,  The  same. 

Ath,  And  are  we  to  conceive  each  man  warring  against  him- 
self, or  how  is  that  to  be  ? 

CU,  O  Athenian  Stnin/irer.  inhabitant  of  Attica,  I  will  not 
say,  for  you  seem  to  me  worcliy  to  be  named  after  the  goddess 
Athene,  because  you  go  back  to  first  principles,  and  throw  a 
light  upon  the  argument,  you  will  now  more  readily  recognize 
the  truth  of  my  assertion,  when  I  said  that  all  men  are  the 
enemies  of  all  other  men,  both  in  public  and  private,  and  every 
individual  of  himself! 

Ath,  My  good  sir,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Cle,  I  mean  what  I  say  ;  and,  further,  that  there  is  a  victory 
and  defeat,  —  the  first  and  best  of  victories,  the  lowest  and 
worst  of  defeats,  —  which  each  man  gains  or  sustains  at  the 
hands,  not  of  another,  but  of  himself;  this  shows  that  there  la 
a  war  against  ourselves  going  on  in  every  individual  of  us. 

Ath,  Let  us  now  reverse  the  order  of  the  argument,   ^^7 
and  begin  again  with  the  individual :  inasmuch  as  every 
individual  is  either  his  own  superior  or  his  own  inferior,  shall 
we  say  that  there  is  the  same  principle  in  the  house,  the  vil- 
lage, and  the  state  ? 

Cle.  You  mean  the  principle  of  one  state  being  superior  and 
another  inferior  ? 

Ath,  Yes. 

Cle,  You  are  quite  right  in  asking  that  question,  for  there 
certainly  is  such  a  principle,  and  above  all  in  states ;  and   the 
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state  in  whidi  the  better  dtiiens  win  %  Tictorj  over  tlie  mob 
and  over  the  inferior  clanw,  may  be  truly  h^  to  be  better 
tluun  itself  and  may  be  justly  praised,  where  the  vielory  it 
gained,  or  censored  in  the  opposite  cam. 

AUu  Whether  the  better  is  ever  really  oooqiiered  by  the 
worse,  is  a  question  which  requires  more  discussion,  and  may 
be,  therefore,  left  for  the  present.  But  I  quite  understand 
the  meaning  of  your  words,  when  you  say  tliat  citiiens  who  are 
of  the  same  race  and  live  in  the  same  cities,  may  unju^idy  con- 
spire, and  having  the  superiority  in  numbers,  may  oveipome  aod 
enslave  the  few  just ;  and  when  they  prevail,  tlie  state  may  be 
truly  called  its  own  inferior  ami  also  bod ;  and  when  they  are 
defeateiL  superior  and  also  good. 

CU*  Tliat,  Stranger,  is  very  singular,  and  yet  most  be  admit- 
ted to  be  the  truth. 

Ath,  Here  is  another  case  for  consideration:  In  a  femily 
there  may  be  several  brothers,  who  are  the  offspring  of  a  single 
pair ;  very  possibly  the  nugority  of  them  may  be  unjust,  and 
the  just  may  be  in  a  minority. 

CU,  Tliat  is  quite  possible. 

Ath.  And  you  and  I  ought  not  to  raise  a  mere  question  of 
words  as  to  whether  this  femily  and  household  ore  rightly  said 
to  be  superior  when  they  conquer,  and  inferior  when  they  are 
conquered ;  for  we  ore  not  considering  what  may  or  may  not 
be  Uie  proper  or  customary  way  of  speaking,  but  we  are  con- 
sidering the  natural  principles  of  right  and  wrong  in  laws. 
Cle,  That,  Stranger,  is  most  true. 

Meg.  Excellent,  I  say,  too,  in  my  opinion,  as  for  as  I  can 
judge. 

Ath.  Agiun ;  might  there  not  be  a  judge  over  these  brethren, 
of  whom  we  were  speaking? 

CU.  Certainly. 

Ath.  Now,  which  would  be  the  better  judge?  One  who 
destroyed  the  bod,  and  let  the  good  govern  Uiemselves ;  or  one 
who,  while  allowing  the  good  to  govern,  let  the  bad  live,  and 
made  them  voluntarily  submit  ?  Or,  lastly,  ihere  mi^t  be  a 
third  excellent  judge,  who,  finding  the  fiimily  distracted,  not  only 
^^r.  did  not  destroy  any  one,  but  reconciled  them  to  one  an- 
other forever  after,  and  gave  them  laws  which  they  mutu- 
ally observed,  and  was  able  to  keep  them  friends. 

CU.  That  sort  of  judge  and  legislator  would  be  by  fer  the 
best. 
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Atk.  And  yet  the  aim  of  all  the  laws  which  he  gave  would 
lie  the  reverse  of  war  ? 

Cle,  That  is  true. 

AtK,  And  will  he  who  constitutes  the  state  order  the  life  of 
man  with  a  view  to  external  war,  or  to  that  sort  of  intestine 
war  which  b  called  civil,  which  no  one,  if  he  could  prevent, 
would  like  to  have  '>ccurring  in  his  own  state ;  and  when  oc- 
curring, every  one  wouKl  wish  to  get  rid  of  iis  soon  as  possible  ? 

C7tf.  He  would  have  the  last  chiefly  in  view. 

Atk,  And  would  he  prefer  that  war  should  be  terminated  by 
the  destruction  of  one  of  the  parties,  and  by  the  conquest  of 
the  other,  or  that  peace  and  frieiulship  should  be  reestablished 
ainuiig  tliem;  ia  which  case,  they  would  be  able  to  give  undi* 
videtl  attention  to  their  foreign  enemies? 

Cle.  Every  one  would  desire  the  latter  in  the  case  of  his 
own  state. 

Aih^  And  would  not  that  also  be  the  desire  of  the  legisla- 
tor? 

Cle.  Certainly. 

Ath.  And  would  not  every  one  always  make  laws  for  the 
sake  of  the  best  ? 

CU.  To  be  sure. 

Atk,  But  war,  whether  external  or  civil,  is  not  the  best,  and 
ihe  need  of  either  is  to  be  deprecated;  but  peace  with  one 
another,  and  good  will,  are  best  Nor  is  the  victory  of  the 
state  over  itself  to  be  regarded  as  a  really  good  thing,  but  as  a 
necessity ;  a  man  might  as  weU  say  that  the  body  was  in  the 
best  state  when  sick  and  purged  by  medicine,  forgetting  that 
there  is  also  a  state  of  the  body  which  needs  no  purge.  And 
in  like  manner  no  one  can  be  a  true  statesman,  whether  he 
aims  at  the  happiness  of  the  individual  or  state,  who  looks  only, 
or  first  of  all,  to  external  warfsure ;  nor  will  he  ever  be  a  sound 
legislator  who  orders  peace  for  the  sake  of  war,  and  not  war 
for  the  sake  of  peace. 

Cle,  I  suppose  that  there  is  truth.  Stranger,  in  that  remark 
of  yours;  and  yet  I  am  greatly  mistaken  if  war  is  not  the 
entire  aim  and  object  of  our  institutions,  and  also  of  those  of 
Lacedaemon. 

Ath.   I  dare  say ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should   ^^^ 
quarrel  with  one  another  about  your  legislators,  instead  of 
gently  questioning  them,  seeing  that  they  as  well  as  ourselves 
are  quite  in  earnest     Let  me  take  you  with  me ;  and  first  we 
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will  sttinmon  T]ntiieiiB,  who  wu  an  Athenian  by  birth,  and 
also  a  Spartan  citizen,  and  who  of  all  men  was  most  eager 
about  war.     ^  Well,"  he  says,  ^- 

••  I  ring  not,  I  ttn  not,  abooi  aaj  nan,**  ' 

even  if  he  were  the  richest  of  men,  and  possessed  every  good 
(and  then  he  gives  a  list  of  them),  unless  he  be  the  bravest  in 
war.**  I  imagine  that  you,  too,  must  have  heard  his  poems ; 
our  Lacedaemonian  friend  has  probably  heard  too  much  of 
them. 

Meg.  y&rj  true. 

C/tf.  And  they  have  found  their  way  from  Laoedaemon  to 
Crete. 

Aih.  Come  now  and  let  us  all  join  in  asking  this  question  of 
Tyrtaeus :  O  most  divine  poet,  we  will  say  to  him,  the  excellent 
pniise  which  you  have  bestowed  on  those  who  excel  in  war 
sutlicietitly  proves  that  you  are  wise  and  good,  and  I  and  iMe- 
gillus  and  Cleinias  of  Cnosns  appear  to  be  entirely  agreed  with 
you  al)out  this.  But  we  should  like  to  be  quite  sure  that  we 
are  speaking  of  the  same  men ;  tell  us,  then,  do  you  agree  with 
us  in  thinking  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  war ;  or  what  would 
you  say  ?  A  fur  inferior  man  to  Tyrtaeus  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  replying  quite  truly,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  war, 
— one  which  all  men  call  civil  war,  which,  as  we  were  just  now 
saying,  is  of  all  wars  the  worst;  the  other,  as  we  should  all 
admit,  in  which  we  £U1  out  with  other  nations  who  are  of  a 
dilferent  race,  is  a  far  milder  form  of  war&re. 

Ole,  Certainly,  fiir  milder. 

Aih,  TVell,  now,  when  you  praise  and  blame  war  in  this 
high-flown  strain,  whom  are  you  praising  or  blaming,  and  to 
which  kind  of  war  are  you  referring?  I  suppose  that  you 
must  mean  foreign  war,  if  I  am  to  judge  from  expressions  of 
yours  in  which  you  say  that  you  abominate  those  — 

*<  Who  refute  to  look  upon  fiddi  of  blood,  and  will  not  draw  naar  and  ttiik*  at 
their  euemiet.'* 

May  we  not  say  to  him  after  hearing  these  words, — ^You,  Tyr- 
taeus, certainly  appear  to  praise  those  who  distinguish  them- 
selves in  external  and  foreign  war ;  and  he  must  admit  that. 

Cle.  Certainly. 

Ath.  These  are  good ;  but  we  say  that  there  are  still  better 
goQ  n^en  whose  virtue  is  displayed  in  the  greatest  of  all 
battles.  And  we  have  a  poet  also  whom  we  summon  as 
a  witness,  Theognis,  citizen  of  Megara  in  Sicily,  who  says :  — 
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•<  Cjimn,*' he  Mjn,  "he  who  iafiuthful  in  %  civil  broU  is  worth  his  weight  in  gold 


auid  such  a  one  is  far  better,  as  we  alRrm,  than  the  other  in  a 
more  difficult  kind  of  war,  much  in  the  same  degree  as  justice 
and  temperance  and  wisdom,  when  united  with  courage,  are 
better  than  cour.ige  only;  for  a  man  cannot  be  faithful  and 
<;ood  in  civil  strife  without  haAnn:;  all  virtue.  But  in  the  war 
uf  which  Tyrtaeus  speaks,  many  a  mercenary  soldier  will  take 
his  stand  and  be  ready  to  die  at  his  post,  and  yet  they  are 
generally  and  almost  without  exception  insolent,  unjust,  violent 
men,  and  the  most  senseless  of  human  bein^i^.  What  is  the 
conclusion  ?  and  why  do  I  say  this  ?  Because  I  want  to  show 
that  the  divine  legislator  of  Crete,  and  any  other  who  is  worth 
considering;  at  all,  will  ahvavs  make  laws  with  a  view  to  the 
greatest  virtue,  and  that  virtue,  according  to  Theogiiis,  is  loyalty 
in  the  hour  of  dang(.*r;  and  this  may  be  truly  called  perfect 
justice.  Whereas,  that  virtue  which  Tyrtaeus  highly  praises 
18  noble,  and  was  sung  of  by  the  poet  in  the  hour  of  need,  and 
yet  in  place  and  dignity  may  be  truly  said  to  be  only  fourth-rate. 

Cle,  Stranger,  we  are  degrading  our  inspired  lawgiver  to  a 
very  low  rank  in  the  scale  of  legislators. 

Ath,  Nay,  I  think  that  we  degrade  not  him  but  ourselves, 
if  we  imagine  that  Lycurgus  and  ^linos  laid  down  laws  both 
in  Laceilaemon  and  Crete  mainly  with  a  view  to  war. 

Cle.  What  ought  we  to  say,  then? 

Ath.  What  truth  and  what  justice  require  of  us,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  when  speaking  in  behalf  of  divine  exceUence ; 
that  the  legislator  made  his  laws,  not  with  a  view  to  a  part, 
and  this  the  lowest  part  of  virtue,  but  that  he  had  in  view  all 
virtue,  and  devised  classes  of  laws  answering  to  the  kinds  of 
virtue  ;  not  in  the  way  in  which  modem  inventors  of  laws 
make  the  classes,  for  they  only  investigate  and  offer  laws  of 
which  the  want  is  being  felt,  and  one  man  has  a  class  of  laws 
about  udieritances  in  part  or  sole,  another  about  assault ;  others 
about  ten  thousand  other  matters  of  a  similar  nature.  ^... 
But  we  say  that  the  right  way  of  uiquiry  is  to  proceed  as 
we  have  now  done,  and  I  admired  the  spirit  of  your  exposition ; 
for  you  are  quite  right  in  beginning  with  virtue,  and  saying  that 
this  was  the  aim  of  the  giver  of  the  law,  but  I  thought  that  you 
went  wrong  when  you  a<lded  that  he  referred  all  to  a  part,  and 
a  most  inferior  part  of  virtue,  and  all  that  I  said  afterwards 
had  a  bearing  on  this.  Will  you  allow  me  then  to  explain  how 
I  should  have  liked  to  have  heard  you  exi)ound  the  niacier? 
vou  ir.  11 
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Cfe.  ByaD 

Atk.  Yoa  onglit  to  haTte  aaid,  StnuBger,  the  CretiiD  lawt  we 
with  good  reiMm  fiunous  among  the  Hellenet ;  for  they  fhlfill 
the  object  of  laws,  which  b  to  make  thote  who  nee  them  happy, 
for  all  goods  are  derired  from  them.  Now  goods  4ire  of  two 
kiiidn:  there  are  hnman  goods  ami  there  are  divine  goods,  and 
the  human  hang  upon  the  <Uviiie;  ami  the  state  which  attains 
the  grealert  at  the  same  time  acqoires  the  less,  or  not  hay- 
ing the  greater  loses  both.  Of  the  lesser  goods  the  first  b 
health,  the  second  beauty,  the  third  strength,  including  swift* 
ncds  in  running  and  bodily  agility  generally,  and  the  fourth  b 
wealth,  not  the  blind  god  [Pluto],  but  one  who  b  keen  of  si^t 
and  has  wisdom  for  a  companion.  For  vbdom  b  chief  and 
leader  of  the  divine  class  of  goods,  awl  next  follows  temper- 
ance ;  and  from  the  union  of  these  two  with  courage  springs 
jiLHtioe.  and  fuurtli  in  the  scale  of  virtue  b  courage.  The  four 
naturally  take  precedence  ai  the  other  goods,  and  thb  b  the 
order  in  which  the  legblutor  must  place  them  ;  and  after  these 
he  will  enjoin  the  rest  of  hb  ordinances  on  the  citizens  with  a 
view  to  these,  the  human  going  bade  to  the  divine,  and  the  di- 
vine having  their  eye  fixed  on  their  leader  mind.  Some  of  hb 
ordinances  will  relate  to  contracts  of  marriage,  which  they 
make  one  with  another,  and  to  the  procreation  and  education 
of  children,  both  male  and  female ;  the  duty  of  the  lawgiver  will 
be  to  take  charge  of  hb  citizens,  in  youth  and  age,  and  at  every 
time  of  life,  and  to  give  them  punishments  and  rewards ;  and  in 
reference  to  all  their  intercourse  with  one  another,  he  ou^t 
to  consider  their  pains  and  pleasures  and  desires,  and  the  vehe- 
mence of  all  their  passions ;  he  should  keep  a  watch  over  them, 
r^^  and  blame  and  praise  them  rightly  by  the  mouth  of  the 
laws  themselves.  Also  with  regard  to  anger  and  terror, 
and  the  other  perturbations  of  the  soul,  which  arise  oat  of  mb- 
fortune,  and  the  deliverances  from  them  which  prosperity  brings, 
and  the  experiences  which  come  to  men  in  dbeases,  or  in  war, 
or  poverty,  or  the  opposite  of  these ;  in  all  these  states  he  should 
determine  what  b  the  good  and  evil  of  the  condition  of  each. 
In  the  next  place,  the  legislator  has  to  watch  over  the  property 
and  expenditure  of  the  dtbens,  and  their  mutual  contracts  and 
cessations  of  contracts,  whether  voluntary  or  involuntary ;  he 
should  see  how  they  order  all  this,  and  consider  among  whom 
justice  as  well  as  injustice  b  found  or  b  wanting;  and  honor 
those  who  obey  the  law,  and  impose  fixed  penalties  on  those 
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who  disobev,  until  tlie  round  of  civil  life  is  ended,  and  the 
time  has  come  for  the  consideration  of  the  proper  funeral  rites 
and  honors  of  the  dead.  And  the  lawgiver  reviewing  all  thi;>, 
will  appoint  guanlians  to  preside  over  these  things,  —  some 
who  walk  by  uitelligence,  others  by  true  opinion  only,  and  then 
mind  will  Und  together  these  ordinauces  and  show  them  to  be 
in  harmony  with  temperance  and  justice,  and  not  with  wealth 
or  ambition.  Tliis  is  the  spirit,  Stranger,  in  which  I  was  and 
am  desirous  that  you  should  have  pursueii  the  subject.  And  I 
wanted  to  know  how  all  these  matters  are,  and  are  arranged  in 
the  laws  of  Zeus,  as  they  are  termed,  and  in  those  of  tlie  Py- 
thian Apollo  which  Minos  and  Lycurgus  gave  ;  and  how  the 
onler  of  them  is  discovered  to  his  eyes  who  has  experience 
and  skill  in  laws,  :ilthoii<rh  they  are  far  from  being  self-evident 
to  the  rest  of  mankind  like  ourselves. 

C/e.   But  how  are  we  to  pn>cee<l.  Stranger  ? 

Ath,  I  thiid^  that  we  must  begin  again  as  before,  and  first 
discuss  the  habit  of  courage,  and  then  we  will  go  through  the 
otlier  forms  of  virtue,  if  you  pleivse.  Having  done  this,  we 
shall  have  a  model  of  the  whole ;  and  with  similar  discourses 
we  will  besiiile  the  wav.  And  when  we  have  js^one  through  all 
the  virtues,  we  will  show,  by  the  grace  of  God,  that  what  has 
preceded  has  relation  to  virtue. 

J/eg,  Very  good;  and  suppose  that  you  first  criticise  ^oq 
Uiis  praiser  of  Zeus  and  the  laws  of  Crete. 

Ath,  I  will  try  to  criticise  you,  and  myself  as  well  as  him,  for 
we  are  all  concerned  in  the  argument.  In  the  first  place,  the 
common  meals,  and  secondly  the  gymnasia,  were  invented  by 
your  legislator  with  a  view  to  war  ? 

Jfeg.  Yes. 

Ath,  And  what  comes  third,  and  what  fourth,  in  the  order 
of  your  legislation  ?  For  that,  I  think,  is  the  sort  of  enumer- 
ation which  ought  to  be  made  of  the  parts  of  virtue,  and  no 
matter  whether  you  call  them  parts  or  what  their  name  is,  pro- 
vided the  meaning  is  clear. 

Meg.  Then  I,  or  any  other  Lacedaemonian,  would  reply  that 
hunting  is  third  in  order. 

Ath.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  discover  what  comes  fourth  or  fifth. 

Jlet/.  I  think  that  I  may  be  able  to  tell  the  fourth  thing, 
which  is  the  frequent  practice  of  endurance  of  pain,  exhibited 
in  certain  hand-to-hand  fights  ;  also  in  stealing  with  the  pros- 
pect of  getting  a  beating ;  there  is,  too,  the  so-called  Crypteia, 
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or  secret  service,  in  which  wonderful  endurance  is  shown  ; 
those  who  are  eaqilojred  in  thiiy  wander  over  the  whole  ooon- 
tiy  bf  daj  and  bj  night,  and  even  in  winter  hare  not  any 
shoea  on  their  feet,  and  are  without  beds  to  lie  npon,  and  have 
no  one  to  attend  them  Marvetooa,  too,  is  the  enduranoe  whidi 
our  citiaena  sliow  in  tlwir  gymnastic  exeretsea,  contending  against 
the  violent  summer  heat ;  and  there  are  many  similar  practices, 
to  !»peak  of  which  in  detail  would  be  endless. 

AtlL  That  is  capital,  0  Lacedaemonian  stronger.  But  hog. 
ou^^hlJf e-toulefiiie^courage  ?  Is  that  to  be  regarded  only  as  n 
combat  against  feanTalid  pains,  or  also  against  desires  and 
pleasures,  and  against  flatteries  ;  which  exercise  such  a  tremen* 
dous  power,  that  they  make  the  hearts  even  of  respectable 
citizens  to  melt  like  wax  ? 

Meg.  I  should  say  the  latter. 

Ath.  You  remember  that  in  what  preceded,  our  Cnosian 
fHend  here  spoke  of  a  man  or  a  city  being  inferior  to  them- 
selves? 

C/tf.  Yes,  I  said  that. 

Ath,  Now,  wluch  is  in  the  truer  sense  inferior,  the  man  who 
is  overcome  by  pleasure  or  by  pain  ? 

Cle,  I  should  say  the  man  who  is  overcome  by  pleasure ;  fer 
all  men  deem  him  to  be  inferior  in  a  more  disgraoelbl  sense, 
than  ihe  other  who  is  overcome  by  pain. 

Ath.  But  surely  the  lawgivers  of  Crete  and   Lacedaemon 

^^,   have  not  legislated  for  a  courage  which  is  lame  of  one 

leg,  able  only  to  meet  attacks  which  come  from  the  left, 

but  impotent  against  the  insidious  flatteries  which  come  from 

the  right? 

CU.  Able  to  meet  both,  I  should  say. 

Ath,  Then  let  me  once  more  ask,  what  institutions  have  you 
in  either  of  your  states  which  give  a  taste  of  pleasures,  and  do 
not  avoid  them  any  more  than  they  avoid  pains  ;  but  which  set 
a  person  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  compel  or  induce  him  by 
motives  of  honor  to  get  the  better  of  them?  Where  is  an 
ordinance  about  pleasure  similar  to  that  about  pain  to  be  found 
in  your  laws  ?  Tell  me  what  there  is  of  this  nature  among 
you  ?  What  is  there  which  mokes  your  citizen  equally  brave 
against  pleasure  and  pain,  conquering  what  they  ought  to  con- 
:  quer,  and  superior  to  the  enemies  who  are  most  dangerous  and 
'.  nearest  home  ? 

Meff.  I  was  able  to  tell  you.  Stranger,  many  laws  which  were 
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Erected  against  pain  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  point  out 
any  obTious  examples  of  similar  institutions  which  are  con* 
oemed  with  pleasure ;  there  are  some  lesser  parts  of  laws, 
however,  which  I  might  mention. 

CVtf.  No  more  can  I  show  anvthin<;  of  that  sort  which  is 
Terv  conspicuous  in  the  Cretan  laws. 

Atk.  My  dear  friemU,  that  is  not  very  surpri-sin;;.  I  shall 
only  ask  for  <^ntlenes8  and  forbearance  on  the  part  of  all  of  us, 
if  any  one  of  us,  from  a  desire  to  see  the  true  and  the  good, 
jihoidd  happen  to  censure  the  laws  of  the  others. 

Cfe,  You  are  quite  right,  Atlienian  Stranger,  and  we  will 
do  as  vou  s:wy. 

Aih.  At  our  time  of  life,  Cleiiiias,  there  should  be  no  feeling 
of  irritation. 

Cif.  Certainly  not. 

Afh,  I  will  not  at  present  determine  whether  he  who  cen- 
sures the  Cretan  or  L;wetl:iemonian  |)olities  is  right  or  wrong. 
But  I  believe  that  I  can  toll  better  than  either  of  vou  what  the 
manv  sav  altout  them.  For  assiiminjr  that  vou  liiive  reason- 
ably  good  laws,  one  of  the  best  of  them  will  be  a  law  forbidding 
any  young  men  to  inquire  which  of  them  are  right  or  wrong ; 
but  with  one  mouth  and  one  voice,  they  must  all  agree  that  the 
laws  are  all  good  and  of  divine  origin  ;  and  they  are  not  to  be 
listened  to  who  sav  the  contrarv.  But  an  old  man  who  remarks 
any  defect,  may  communicate  his  observation  to  a  nder  or  to  an 
equal  when  no  young  man  is  present. 

Cle,  That  is  excellent.  Stranger ;    and  like  a  diviner,    ^q- 
although  not  there  at  the  time,  you  seem  to  me  quite  to 
have  hit  the  meaning  of  the  legislator,  and  to  say  what  is  most 
true. 

Ath.  As  there  are  no  young  men  present,  and  the  legislator 
has  given  old  men  free  license,  there  will  be  no  impropriety  in 
oar  dbcussing  these  matters  now  that  we  are  alone. 

CU.  True.  And,  therefore,  you  may  be  as  free  as  you  like 
in  your  censure  of  our  laws,  for  there  is  no  harm  in  knowing 
what  b  wrong ;  that  is  the  first  step  to  improvement,  if  a  man 
receives  what  is  said  in  no  jealous  or  hostile  spirit. 

Ath,  Very  good  ;  however,  I  am  not  going  to  censure  your 
laws  until  I  have  fully  examined  them  as  far  as  I  am  able,  but 
I  am  going  to  raise  doubts  about  them.  For  you  are  the  only 
people  known  to  us,  whether  Greek  or  barbarian,  whom  the 
legislator  commanded  to  abstain  from  the  very  taste  of  pleasures 
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and  amnaenieiits;  whereas  in  the  matter  of  punt  or  Aari  whkh 
we  hare  jmt  heen  diaeatting»  he  thought  that  thej  who  from 
infiincy  had  always  avoided  the  pains»  and  fearsi  and  soriuiia 
which  must  be,  wlien  tliey  were  compelled  to  Ibce  them  would 
run  away  from  those  wlio  were  hardened  in  them,  and  beeome 
their  subjects.  Now  tlie  l^^lator  ooght  to  have  considered 
that  thw  was  equally  true  (si  pleasure ;  lie  should  liaTe  said  to 
himself«  that  if  our  citisens  are  from  tlieir  youth  upward  unac- 
quainted with  the  greatest  pleasure^and  unused  to  endure  aodd 
the  temptations  of  plearorot  and  are  not  disciplined  to  reftain 
from  all  things  erlL  the  sweet  feeling  of  pleasure  will  oTeroome 
them  just  as  fear  would  overcome  the  former  c1n»s;  and  in 
another,  and  even  a  worse  manner,  they  will  be  the  s«ervants  of 
tho^e  who  are  able  to  endure  amid  plea^^urex,  oud  lia%'e  hod 
the  opportunity  of  enjoying  them,  they  being  often  the  worst  of 
iiianlciiid.  One  half  of  their  souls  will  be  a  slave,  the  other  half 
free ;  and  they  will  not  Iw  worthy  to  be  called  in  the  tme  nense 
men  and  freemen.     Tell  me  whether  you  assent  to  my  words  ? 

Cle,  On  first  hearing,  what  you  say  ap|)ears  to  be  tlie  truth ; 
but  to  be  hasty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  about  such  important 
matters,  would  be  very  childish  and  simple. 

Ath,  Suppose,  Cleinias  and  Megillus,  that  we  consider  next 
in  order  the  virtue  which  naturally  follows  (for  after  courage 
comes  temperance),  what  institutions  shall  we  find  in  these 
states  relating  to  temperance,  which  are  better  than  those  of 
other  ordinary  states,  and  correspond  to  their  military  instito- 
tions  ? 

^Q/.        Meg*  That  is  not  an  easy  question  to  answer ;  still  I 
should  say  that  the  common  meals  and  gjrmnastic  exer- 
cises have  been  excellently  devised  for  both  purposes. 

Ath.  There  seems  to  be  a  difficulty.  Stranger,  in  so  ordering 
acts  and  words  in  politics,  that  there  should  be  no  dispute  about 
them.  As  in  the  human  body,  we  can  hardly  say  that  any  one 
course  of  treatment  is  perfectly  adapted  to  a  particular  consti- 
tution, for  that  which  does  good  in  one  way  does  harm  in  an- 
other. Now  the  gymnasia  and  common  meals  do  a  great  deal 
of  good,  and  yet  they  are  a  source  of  evil  in  civil  troubles. 
This  is  shown  in  the  case  of  the  Milesian,  and  Boeotian,  and 
Thnrian  youth;  among  whom  similar  institutions,  which  are 
of  old  standing  with  them,  seem  always  to  have  had  a  tendency 
to  degrade  natural  love  in  nuin  below  the  level  of  the  beasts. 
The  charge  may  be  feirly  brought  against  your  cities  above  all 
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others,  and  is  true  in  general  of  states  which  especially  cultivate 
gymnastics.  Whether  such  matters  are  to  be  reganled  jest- 
ingly or  seriously,  I  think  that  the  pleasure  is  to  be  deemed 
natural  which  arises  out  of  the  intercourse  of  men  and  women ; 
but  that  the  intercourse  oi  men  with  men,  or  of  women  with  /;  / 
women,  is  contrary  to  nature,  and  that  the  bold  attempt  was  '/  / 
originally  due  to  unbridled  lust.  The  Cretans  are  always  nc-  * 
ru.sed  of  having  invented  the  story  of  Ganymede  and  Zeus, 
which  is  designed  to  justify  themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  such 
pleiisures,  by  the  practice  of  the  gtxl  whom  they  believe  to 
have  Iwen  their  lawgiver.  Leaving  the  story,  we  may  ol>ser>"e 
that  any  speculation  about  laws  tunis  almost  entirely  on  pleas- 
ure and  pain,  l)oth  in  st:ites  and  in  private  chanictors :  these 
are  two  fountains  which  nature  lets  How,  and  he  who  draws 
from  them  where  and  when,  and  :is  niueh  as  he  oughts  is  happy ; 
and  this  iiolds  of  men  and  animals  —  of  individu;ils  as  well  as 
states ;  and  he  who  indulges  in  them  ignorantly  and  in  excess, 
is  the  reverse  of  happy. 

Meg,  I  iulmit,  Stranger,  that  your  words  are  well  spoken :  at 
the  same  time,  I  hardiv  know  what  to  sav,  and  I  still  think 
that  the  Spartan  lawgiver  was  quite  right  in  forbidding  pleas- 
ure. Of  the  Cretin  laws,  I  sh:Ul  leave  the  defence  to  my 
Cnosian  friend.  But  the  laws  of  Sparta,  in  as  &r  as  they  re- 
late to  pleasure,  appear  to  me  to  be  the  best  in  the  world ;  p^- 
for  that  which  leads  mankind  in  general  into  the  wildest 
pleasure  and  license,  and  every  other  folly,  the  law  has  clean 
driven  out ;  and  neither  in  the  country  nor  in  towns  which  are 
under  the  control  of  Sparta,  will  you  find  revelries  and  the  many 
incitements  of  pleasure  which  accompany  them,  and  stir  them 
up  to  the  utmost ;  and  any  one  who  meets  a  drunken  and  dis- 
orderly person,  will  immediately  have  him  punished,  and  will 
not  let  him  off  on  any  pretense,  not  even  at  the  time  of  a 
Dionysiac  festival ;  although  I  have  remarked  that  this  may 
happen  at  your  performances  ^  on  the  cart,"  as  they  are  called ; 
and  among  our  Tarentine  colonists  I  have  seen  the  whole  city 
drunk  at  a  Dionysiac  festival ;  but  nothing  of  that  kind  hap- 
pens among  us. 

Ath.  0,  Lacedaemonian  Stranger,  these  festivities  are  praise- 
worthy where  there  is  a  spirit  of  endurance,  but  are  very 
senseless  when  they  are  under  no  regulations.  In  order  to  re- 
taliate, an  Athenian  has  only  to  point  out  the  license  which 
exists  among  your  women.     To  all  such  accusations,  whether 
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they  are  brought  against  the  Tarentines,  or  us,  or  yon,  there  U 
one  answer  which  exonerates  the  practice  in  question  from  im- 
propriety. When  a  stranger  expresses  wonder  at  the  singular- 
ity of  what  he  sees,  any  inhabitiint  will  naturally  answer  him : 
Wonder  not,  O  stranger ;  this  b  our  custom,  and  you  may 
very  likely  have  some  other  custom  about  the  same  things. 
Now  we  are  speaking,  my  friends,  not  about  men  in  general, 
but  about  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  lawgivers  themselves. 
Let  us  then  discourse  a  little  more  at  length  about  them,  and 
about  the  nature  of  intoxication  at  large,  which  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter,  and  requires  all  the  wisdom  of  the  legislator  to 
determine.  I  am  not  talking  of  the  mere  practice  of  drinking 
or  not  drinking  wine  in  general,  but  about  do%vnright  intoxica- 
tion :  are  we  to  follow  the  custom  of  the  Scythians,  :uid  Per- 
sians, and  Carthaginians,  and  Celts,  and  Il)erians,  who  are  all 
warlike  nations,  or  to  follow  your  custom,  who,  as  you  say, 
wholly  abstain  ?  Whereas  the  Srythians  and  Thracians,  both 
men  and  women,  drink  unmixed  wine,  which  they  also  pour  on 
their  garment<«,  and  this  they  think  a  Iiappy  and  glorious  insti- 
tution. Tlie  Persians,  ag:iin,  are  mu(;h  given  to  other  practices 
of  luxurv  which  vou  reject,  i)ut  thev  have  more  moderation  in 
them  than  the  Thracians  and  Scvthians. 

«^^        Meg,  O  best  of  men,  we  liave  only  to  take  arms  into 
our  hands,  and  we  drive  all  these  nations  Hying  before  us. 

Ath,  My  good  friend,  do  not  say  that;  there  have  been,  as 
there  always  will  be,  flyings  and  pursuings  of  which  no  account 
can  be  given,  and  therefore  we  cannot  say  that  victory  or  de- 
feat in  battle  atFord  more  than  a  doubtfiil  proof  of  the  goodness 
or  badness  of  institutions.  For  when  the  greater  states  con- 
quer and  enslave  the  lesser,  as  the  Syracusans  have  done  the 
Locrians,  who  appear  to  be  the  best-governed  people  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  or  as  the  Athenians  have  done  the  Ceans 
(and  there  are  ten  thousand  other  instances  of  the  same  sort 
of  thing),  all  that  is  not  to  the  point;  let  us  endeavor  rather  to 
form  a  conclusion  about  the  various  institutions  themselves,  and 
say  nothing,  at  present,  of  victories  and  defeats.  Let  us  only 
say  that  such  a  thing  is  honorable,  and  some  other  thing  not. 
And  first  permit  me  to  tell  you  how  good  and  bad  are  to  be 
estimated  in  reference  to  these  very  matters. 

Meg,  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Ath,  All  those  who  are  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  praise 
or  censure  any  practice  which  is  matter  of  discussion,  seem  to 
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me  to  proceed  in  a  wrong  way.  Let  me  give  70a  an  illustratiou 
of  what  I  mean :  You  may  suppose  a  person  to  be  praising 
wheat  as  a  good  sort  of  food,  whereupon  another  person  in- 
stantly blames  wheat,  without  ever  inquiring  into  its  effect  or 
Qse,  or  in  what  way,  or  to  whom,  or  with  what,  or  in  what  state, 
wheat  is  to  be  applied.  And  that  is  just  what  we  are  doing  in 
this  discussion.  At  the  very  mention  of  the  word  intoxication, 
one  side  is  ready  with  their  praises  and  the  other  with  their 
censures,  and  this  is  absurd.  For  either  side  adduce  their  wit- 
nesses and  approvers,  and  some  of  us  think  that  we  speak  with 
authority  because  we  have  m:iny  witnesses ;  and  others  because 
they  see  those  who  abstain  conquering  in  battle,  and  this  again 
18  disputed  by  us.  Now  I  cannot  say  that  I  approve  of  such  a 
method  of  discussing  laws.  ^Vnd  about  this  very  point  of  in- 
toxication I  should  like  to  speak  in  another  way,  which  I  hold 
to  be  the  right  one ;  for  if  number  is  to  l)e  the  criterion,  are 
there  not  myriads  upon  myriads  of  nations  ready  to  do  battle 
with  you  who  are  only  two  cities  ? 

JJlef/.  I  shall  gkully  welcome  any  method  of  inquiry  ^^^ 
which  is  right. 

Ath,  Let  me  put  the  matter  thus :  Suppose  a  person  to 
praise  the  keeping  of  goats,  and  the  -  creatures  themselves  as 
capital  things  to  have,  and  then  some  one  who  had  seen  goats 
feeding  without  a  goatherd  in  cultivated  spots,  and  doing  mis- 
chief^ was  to  censure  a  goat  or  any  other  animal  who  has  no 
keeper,  or  a  bad  keeper,  would  there  be  any  sense  at  all  in 
such  censure  ? 

Meg.  Certainly  not. 

Ath.  Does  a  captain  require  only  to  have  nautical  knowledge 
in  order  to  be  a  good  captain,  whether  he  is  or  is  not  seasick  ? 
What  do  you  say  to  that  ? 

Meg.  I  say  that  he  is  not  a  good  captain  if  he  is  liable  to 
sickness. 

Atk,  And  what  would  you  say  of  the  conmiander  of  an 
army?  TVill  he  be  able  to  command  merely  because  he  has 
military  skill  if  he  be  a  coward,  who,  when  danger  comes,  is 
sick  and  drunk  with  fear  ? 

Meg.  Impossible. 

Ath.  And  what  if  besides  being  a  coward  he  have  no  skill  ? 

Meg.  He  is  a  miserable  fellow,  who  is  only  fit  to  be  a  com- 
mander of  old  women. 

Ath»  And  what  would  you  say  of  some  one  who  blames  or 
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praitei  an j  aort  ci  meatiiig  whioh  b  fnteoded  by  natm  to 
haTa  a  nil«r«  and  is  wdl  enough  wiien  onder  hit  presidencj  ? 
The  eritiei  howerer^  haa  nerer  teen  the  tocielj  meeting  Uh 
gether  at  an  orderiy  ieatt  under  the  control  <rf  a  pretident^  hot 
always  without  a  mler  or  mth  a  had  one;  how  can  jon  im- 
agine that  the  praite  or  Uame  d  dhterven  of  thit  datt  it  of 
any  Taloe  in  reference  to  snch  meetingt? 

i%.  Certainly  not ;  if  they  liaTe  nerer  teen  or  heen  pres- 
ent at  tnch  a  meeting  when  rightly  ordered. 

AtL  But  think ;  may  not  ban^ietera  and  hancpiett  he  taid 
to  conttitnte  a  tort  of  meeting  ? 

JAy.  Certainly. 

AtL  And  did  any  one  ever  tee  thit  conyirial  meeting  rightly 
ordered?  Of  oonrte  yon  two  will  antwer  at  once  that  yon 
have  never  teen  them  at  all,  hecante  they  are  not  enttomary  or 
lawfhl  in  your  country  ;  hot  I  have  come  aerott  many  of  them 
in  many  different  placet,  and  moreover  I  have  made  inquiriet 
about  them  wherever  I  went,  at  I  may  tay,  and  never  did  I  see 
or  hear  of  anything  of  the  sort  which  wat  carried  on  altogether 
rightly ;  in  some  few  porticulart  they  mi^t  be  right,  but  in 
general  they  were  utterly  wrong. 

Ch,  What  do  you  mean,  Stranger,  by  thit  remark  ?  Ex- 
plain. For  we,  at  you  say,  firom  our  inexperience  in  such 
matters,  might  very  likely  not  know,  even  if  we  came  in  their 
way,  what  wat  right  or  wrong  in  sndi  sodetiet. 
g^  Aih,  Likdy  enough ;  then  let  me  try  to  be  your  in- 
sUtictor:  you  would  acknowledge,  would  you  not,  that 
in  all  gatheringt  of  mankind,  of  whatever  tort,  there  ought  to 
healMder? 

C7tf.  Certainly  I  thould. 

Aih.  And  we  were  taying  jutt  now,  that  when  men  are  at 
war  the  leader  ought  to  be  a  brave  man  ? 

Ch,  Certainly. 

Ath.  The  brave  man  it  lett  likely  than  the  coward  to  he 
disturbed  .by  feart  ? 

CU.  That  it  alto  true. 

Aih.  And  if  there  were  a  possibility  of  having  a  general  of 
an  army  who  was  absolutely  fearless  and  imperturbable,  should 
we  not  by  all  means  appoint  him  ? 

CZt.  To  be  sure. 

Ath.  Now,  however,  we  are  spealdnj^  not  of  a  general  who 
is  to  command  an  army,  when  foe  meets  foe  in  time  of  war 
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but  of  one  who  is  to  regulate  meetings  of  another  sort,  when 
friend  meets  friend  in  time  of  peace. 

Cte.  Tnie. 

Aik,  And  that  sort  of  meeting,  if  attended  with  dnmkennessy 
is  apt  to  be  unquiet  ? 

Cle.  Certainly ;  the  reverse  of  quiet. 

AiL  Then,  in  the  first  place,  these  revelers  will  surelj 
require  a  ruler. 

Cle  To  be  sure ;  nowhere  are  men  more  in  need  of  one. 

Aih.  And  we  ought,  if  possible,  to  provide  a  quiet  man  for 
the  office? 

CU.  Certainly. 

Atk.  And  he  should  be  a  man  who  understands  society ;  for 
his  duty  is  to  preserve  the  friendly  feelings  which  exist  among 
the  company  at  the  time,  and  to  increase  them  for  the  future 
by  his  use  of  the  occxision. 

Cle.  Very  true. 

Aik,  Must  we  not  appoint  a  sober  man  and  a  wise  man  as 
master  of  the  revels  ?  For  if  the  ruler  of  drinkers  be  him- 
self young  and  drunken,  and  not  over-wise,  only  by  some 
special  good  fortune  will  he  be  saved  from  doing  some  great 
eviL 

Ob.  He  will  require  singular  good  fortune. 

Ath,  Now  suppose  such  associations  to  be  framed  in  the  best 
way  possible  in  states,  and  that  some  one  blames  the  very  &ct 
of  their  existence,  he  may  very  likely  be  right  — we  admit 
that  ?  But  if  he  blames  a  practice  which  he  only  sees  in  the 
utmost  state  of  disorder,  in  the  first  place  he  shows  that  he 
is  not  aware  of  the  disorder,  and  also  not  aware  that  every* 
thing  done  in  this  way  will  clearly  be  wrong,  because  done 
without  the  superintendence  of  a  sober  ruler.  Do  you  not  see 
that  a  drunken  pilot  or  a  drunken  ruler  of  any  sort  will  ruin 
ship,  chariot,  army  —  anything,  in  short,  of  which  he  has  ^ . , 
the  direction  ? 

Cle.  The  last  remark  is  very  true,  Stranger,  and  I  see  quite 
clearly  the  advantage  of  an  army  having  a  good  leader;  he 
will  give  victory  in  war  to  his  followers,  which  is  a  very  great 
advantage,  and  this  is  true  of  other  things.  But  I  do  not  see 
any  similar  advantage  which  either  individuals  or  states  gain 
from  the  good  management  of  a  feast ;  and  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  what  great  good  will  be  effected,  supposing  that  this  drink- 
ing ordinance  is  duly  established. 
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Ath.  If  you  mean  to  ask  what  great  good  accrues  to  the 
state  from  the  right  training  of  a  single  youth,  or  of  a  single 
chorua,  —  when  the  question  is  put  in  that  form,  we  must  an- 
swer that  the  good  is  not  very  great  in  any  particular  instance. 
But  if  you  ask  what  is  the  good  of  education  in  general,  the 
answer  is  easy ;  that  e<lucation  makes  good  men,  and  that  good 
men  act  nobly,  and  conquer  their  enemies  in  battle,  because 
.  I  they  are  good.  Education  certainly  gives  victory,  although 
\  j  I  victory  sometimes  produces  forgetfblness  of  education ;  for 
^  many  have  grown  uisolent  from  victory  in  war,  and  this  inso- 
lence has  engendered  in  them  innumerable  evils ;  and  many  a 
victory  has  been  and  will  be  suicidal  to  the  victors ;  but  educa- 
tion is  never  suicidal. 

t7/«.  You  seem  to  imply,  my  friend,  that  convivial  meetings, 
when  rightly  onlere<l,  are  an  important  element  of  education. 

Ath.  Certainlv,  I  do. 

CU,  And  can  you  show  that  what  you  have  been  saying  is 
true? 

Ath,  To  be  absolutelv  sure  of  the  truth  of  matters  concern- 
ing  which  there  are  many  opinions,  is  an  attribute  of  the  gods 
not  given  to  man.  Stranger  ;  but  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  tell 
you  what  I  think,  especially  as  we  are  now  proposing  to  enter 
on  a  discussion  concerning  laws  and  constitutions. 

Cle.  Your  opinion,  Stranger,  about  the  questions  which  are 
now  being  raised,  is  precisely  what  we  want  to  hear. 

Ath,  Very  good ;  I  will  try  to  Hnd  a  way  of  explaining  my 
meaning,  and  you  shall  try  to  have  the  gift  of  understanding 
me ;  this  shall  be  the  aim  of  our  conversation.  But,  first,  let 
me  make  an  apology.  The  Athenian  citizen  is  reputed  among 
all  the  Hellenes  to  be  a  great  talker,  whereas  the  Spartan  is 
renowned  for  brevity,  and  the  Cretan  is  held  to  be  a  sagacious, 
^  ,^2  reserved  sort  of  person.  Now,  I  am  afraid  of  appearing 
to  elicit  a  very  long  discourse  out  of  very  small  materials. 
For  drinking  may  indeed  appear  to  be  a  slight  matter,  and  yet 
is  one  which  cannot  be  rightly  ordered  according  to  nature, 
without  correct  principles  of  music;  these  are  necessary  with 
a  view  to  any  satis&ctory  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  music 
again  runs  up  into  education  generally,  and  the  discussion  of 
all  this  will  be  endless.  What  would  you  say,  then,  to  leaving 
these  matters  at  present,  and  passing  on  to  some  other  question 
of  law? 

Meg,  O,  Athenian  Stranger,  let  me  teU  you  what  perhaps 
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yoa  do  not  know,  that  our  fiimilj  is  your  proxenns.  I  imagine 
that  from  their  earliest  youth,  aU  boys,  when  they  are  told  that 
they  are  the  prozeni  of  a  particular  state,  feel  kindly  towards 
the  state  of  which  they  are  the  prozeni,  as  to  a  second  coun- 
try, and  this  has  certainly  been  my  own  feeling.  I  can  well 
remember  from  the  days  of  my  boyhood,  how,  when  any  Lace- 
daemonians praised  or  blamed  the  Athenians,  they  used  to  say 
to  me,  —  ^  See,  Megilhts,  how  ill,  or  how  well,  as  the  case  might 
be,  has  your  state  treated  us  ; "  and  when  I  heard  this,  having 
always  had  to  tight  your  battles  against  detractors,  I  became 
warmly  attached  to  you.  And  I  feel  at  this  moment  that  I 
like  to  hear  the  Athenian  tongue  spoken ;  the  common  saying 
is  quite  true,  that  a  good  Athenian  is  more  than  ordinarily 
good,  for  he  is  the  only  man  who  is  freely  and  genuinely  good 
by  the  inspiration  of  nature,  and  is  not  manufactured  by  the 
law.  Therefore  l)e  assured  that  I  shall  like  to  hear  you  say 
whatever  you  have  to  say. 

Cle,  I  can  say  the  same,  Stranger ;  and  let  me  also  remind 
yon,  that  there  is  a  tie  which  unites  you  with  Crete.  You 
must  have  heard  the  story  of  the  prophet  Epimenides,  who 
was  of  my  &mily,  and  came  to  Athens  ten  years  before  the 
Persian  War,  in  accordance  with  the  response  of  the  Oracle, 
and  offered  certain  sacrifices  which  the  Grod  commanded.  The 
Athenians  were  at  that  time  in  dread  of  the  Persian  invasion ; 
and  he  said  that  for  ten  years  they  would  not  come,  and  that 
when  they  came,  they  would  go  away  again  without  accom- 
plishing any  of  their  objects,  and  would  suffer  more  evil  than 
they  inflicted.  At  that  time,  my  forefiithers  formed  ties  of 
hospitality  with  you  ;  thus  ancient  is  the  friendship  which  I  and 
my  parents  have  had  for  you. 

Ath.  You  seem  to  be  quite  ready  to  listen ;  and  I  am  ^  .^ 
also  ready  to  perform  as  much  as  I  can  of  an  almost  im- 
possible task,  which  I  will  nevertheless  attempt.  At  the  outset 
of  the  discussion,  let  me  define  the  nature  and  power  of  educa- 
tion ;  for  this  is  the  way  by  which  our  argument  must  travel 
~5fiwards  to  the  Grod  Dionysus. 

Cle,  Let  US'^  proceed,  if  you  please. 

Ath,  Well,  then,  if  I  tell  you  what  are  my  notions  of  edu- 
cation, will  you  tell  me  whether  you  agree  with  them  ? 

CU.  Let  us  hear. 

Ath.  According  to  my  view,  he  who  would  be  good  at  any- 
thing must  practice  that  thing  from  his  youth  upwards,  both 
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in  sport  and  earnest,  in  the  particolar  way  which  the  work 
requires ;  for  example,  he  who  is  to  be  a  good  builder,  should 
plaj  at  building  children's  houses ;  and  he  who  is  to  be  a  good 
husbandman,  at  tilling  the  ground ;  those  who  have  the  care  of 
their  education  should  provide  them  when  young  with  mimic 
tools.  And  they  should  learn  beforehand  the  knowledge  which 
they  will  afterwards  require  for  their  art.  For  example,  the 
future  carpenter  should  learn  to  measure  or  apply  the  line  in 
play  ;  and  the  future  warrior  should  learn  riding  or  some  other 
exercise  for  amusement,  and  the  teacher  should  endeavor  to 
direct  the  children's  inclinations  and  pleasures  by  the  help  of 
amusements,  to  their  final  aim  in  life.  The  sum  of  education 
b  right  training  in  the  nursery.  The  soul  of  the  child  in  hb 
play  should  be  trained  to  that  sort  of  excellence  in  which,  when 
he  grows  up  to  manhood,  he  will  have  to  be  perfected.  Do 
you  agree  with  me  thus  far  ? 

Cle,  Certainly. 

Ath.  Then  let  us  not  leave  the  meaning  of  education  ambig- 
uous or  ill-defined.  At  present,  when  we  speak  in  terms  of 
prabe  or  blame  about  the  bringing-up  of  each  person,  we  call 
one  man  educated  and  another  uneducated,  although  the  unedu- 
cated man  may  be  sometimes  very  well  educated  for  the  calling 
of  a  retail  trader,  or  of  a  captain  of  a  ship,  and  the  like.  For 
we  are  not  speaking  of  education  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  but 
of  that  other  education  in  virtue  from  youth  upwards,  which 
makes  a  man  eagerly  pursue  the  ideal  perfection  of  citizenship, 
^ , .  and  teaches  him  how  rightly  to  rule  and  how  to  obey.  This 
is  the  only  training  which,  upon  our  view,  would  be  char- 
acterized as  education ;  that  other  sort  of  training,  which  aims 
at  the  acquisition  of  wealth  or  bodily  strength,  or  mere  clever- 
ness apart  from  intelligence  and  justice,  is  mean  and  illiberal, 
.and  is  not  worthy  to  be  called  education  at  all.  But  let  us  not 
quarrel  with  one  another  about  the  name,  provided  that  the 
proposition  which  has  just  been  granted  hold  good ;  to  wit,  that 
those  who  are  rightly  educated  generally  become  good  men. 
Neither  must  we  cast  a  slight  upon  education,  which  b  the  first 
and  fiurest  thing  that  the  best  of  men  can  ever  have,  and  which, 
though  liable  to  take  a  wrong  direcdon,  b  capable  of  reforma- 
tion. And  thb  work  of  reformation  b  the  great  business  of 
every  man  while  he  lives. 

Cle.  Very  true ;  and  we  quite  agree  with  you. 

Ath.  And  we  agreed  before  that  they  are  good  men  who  are 
able  to  rule  themselves,  and  bad  men  who  are  not. 
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Ck.  Most  trae. 

AUu  Let  me  now  proceed,  if  I  can,  to  dear  up  the  subject  a 
little  further  by  an  illustration  which  I  will  offer  you. 

CU.  Proceed. 

Ath.  Do  we  not  consider  each  of  ourselves  as  one  ? 

Cfc.  True. 

Aih,  And  each  one  of  us  has  in  his  bosom  two  counselors, 
both  foolish  and  also  antagonistic;  of  which,  the  one  we  call 
pleasure  and  the  other  pain. 

CU.  True. 

Ath.  Also  there  are  opinions  al)out  the  future,  which  have  the 
general  name  of  expectations;  and  the  speciiic  name  of  fear, 
when  the  expectation  is  of  pain  ;  and  of  hope,  when  of  pleas- 
ure ;  and  fiirther.  there  b  reflection  about  the  good  or  evil  of 
them,  and  this  when  embodied  in  a  decree  by  the  state,  is  called 
Law. 

CU.  I  am  hardly  able  to  follow  you ;  proceed,  however,  as  if 
I  were. 

3[eg.  I  am  in  the  like  case. 

Aih.  Let  us  look  at  the  matter  in  this  way :  May  we  not  re- 
gard every  living  being  as  a  puppet  of  the  gods,  which  may  be 
their  plaything  only,  or  may  be  created  with  a  purpose ;  for  that 
is  a  matter  which  we  cannot  certainly  know?  but  this  we  know, 
that  these  affections  in  us  are  like  cords  and  strings,  which  pull 
us  different  and  opposite  ways,  and  to  opposite  actions;  and 
herein  lies  the  difference  between  virtue  and  vice.  The  argu- 
ment tells  me,  that  every  man  ought  to  follow  one  of  these 
cords  and  not  let  go,  but  pull  with  that  against  all  the  ^ . » 
rest;  and  this  is  the  sacred  and  golden  cord  of  reason, 
called  by  us  the  common  law  of  the  state ;  there  are  others 
also  which  are  hard  and  of  iron,  but  this  is  soft  because  golden ; 
and  there  are  various  other  kinds.  Now  we  ought  always  to 
cooperate  with  the  lead  of  the  best,  which  b  law.  For  inas- 
much as  reason  b  beautiful  and  gentle,  and  not  violent,  her  rule 
must  needs  have  ministers  in  order  to  help  the  golden  principle 
in  vanquishing  the  other  principles.  And  thus  the  moral  tale 
about  our  being  puppets  will  not  be  lost,  and  tlie  meaning  of 
the  expression  "superior  or  inferior  to  a  man's  self"  will  be- 
come clearer ;  as  also  that  in  thb  matter  of  pulling  the  strings 
of  the  puppet,  cities  as  well  as  individuals  should  live  according 
to  reason ;  the  individual  attaining  reason  in  himself  and  the 
dty  receiving  reason  from  some  god,  or  from  the  legblator  who 
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knows,  making  that  her  law  in  her  intercourse  with  herself  and 
with  other  states.  In  this  way  virtne  and  vice  will  be  more 
clearly  distinguished  by  us.  And  when  this  has  become  clearer, 
education  and  other  institutions  will  in  like  manner  become 
clearer;  and  in  particular  that  question  of  convivial  entertain- 
ment, which  may  seem,  perhaps,  to  have  been  a  very  trifling 
matter,  and  to  have  taken  a  great  many  more  words  than  were 
necessary. 

Cle,  Perhaps,  however,  the  theme  may  turn  out  not  to  be 
unworthv  of  the  lenjgrth  of  discourse. 

Ath.  Very  good;  let  us  proceed  with  any  inquiry  which 
really  bears  on  our  present  object. 

C/e.  Proceed. 

Ath.  Suppose  that  we  give  this  puppet  of  ours  drink,  —  what 
will  be  the  effect  on  him  ? 

Cle.  With  what  view  do  you  ask  that  question  ? 

Ath.  I  will  tell  you  hereafter  what  my  view  is.  Wlien  the 
puppet  is  brought  to  the  drink,  what  sort  of  result  is  likely  to 
follow  ?  I  will  endeavor  to  explain  my  meaning  more  clearly. 
What  I  am  asking  is  this, —  Does  the  drinking  of  wine  heighten 
and  increase  pleasures  and  pains,  and  passions  and  loves  ? 

Cle.  Very  greatly. 

Aih,  And  are  perception  and  memory,  and  opinion  and  pru- 
dence, heightened  and  increased  ?  Do  not  these  qualities  en- 
tirelv  desert  a  man  if  he  becomes  saturated  with  drink? 

Cle,  Yes,  they  entirely  desert  him. 

Ath.  Does  he  not  return  to  the  state  of  the  soul  in  which  he 
was  when  a  young  child? 

Cle.  To  be  sure. 

Ath.  Then  at  that  time  he  will  have  the  least  control  over 
himself? 

Cle.  The  least. 
P .  ^     Ath.  And  will  he  not  be  in  a  most  wretched  plight 
Cle.  Most  wretched. 

Ath.  Then  not  only  an  old  man  but  also  a  drunkard  becomes 
a  second  time  a  child  ? 

Cle.  Well  said.  Stranger. 

Ath.  Will  any  argument  prove  to  us  that  we  ought  to  en- 
courage such  a  state,  and  not  do  all  that  we  can  to  avoid  it  ? 

Cle.  I  suppose  that  there  are  arguments  in  defense  of  drink- 
ing; at  any  rate,  you  said  just  now  that  you  were  ready  to 
maintain  such  a  doctrine. 
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AiL  True,  I  did  say  that;  and  I  hold  to  my  word,  as  you 
both  declared  that  you  were  ready  to  hear  me. 

Cie,  To  be  sure  we  will  hear  you,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
strangeness  of  the  paradox,  which  asserts  that  a  man  ought  of 
his  own  accord  to  plunge  into  utter  degra/dation. 

Ath,  Are  you  speaking  of  the  soul  ? 

C7«.Yes. 

Alh,  And  what  would  you  say  about  the  body,  my  friend? 
When  we  think  of  detbrmity,  leanness,  ugliness,  decrepitude, 
may  we  not  wonder  at  any  one  being  willing  to  incur  that  sort 
of  thing? 

Cle.  Certainly. 

Ai/u  Yet  when  a  man  goes  of  his  own  accord  to  a  doctor's 
shop,  and  takes  medicine,  is  he  not  quite  aware  that  soon,  and 
for  many  days  afterwards,  he  will  lie  in  a  state  of  bo<ly  which 
he  woidd  die  ratiier  than  accept  us  the  permanent  condition  of 
his  life  ?  Are  not  those  who  train  in  gymnasia,  at  tirst  begin- 
ning, reduced  to  a  state  of  wesUcness  ? 

Cie.  Yes,  all  that  is  well  known. 

Ath.  Also  that  they  go  of  their  own  accord  for  the  sake  of 
the  subsequent  benefit? 

CU.  Very  good. 

Aih*  And  we  may  conceive  this  to  be  true  in  the  same  way 
of  other  practices  ? 

Cle.  Certainly. 

Atli,  And  the  same  same  view  may  be  taken  of  the  pastime 
of  drinking  wine,  if  we  are  right  in  supposing  that  the  same  ef- 
fect follows? 

Cle.  To  be  sure. 

Ath.  If  such  conviyialities  should  turn  out  to  have  any  like 
advantage  equal  in  importance  to  the  bodily  one,  they  are  in 
their  very  nature  to  be  preferred  to  mere  bodUy  exercise,  inas 
much  as  they  have  no  accompaniment  of  pain. 

Cle.  True ;  but  I  hardly  think  that  we  shall  be  able  to  dis- 
cover anything  of  that  sort  in  them. 

Ath.  That  is  just  what  I  am  about  to  show.  And  let  me  ask 
you  a  question  :  Do  we  not  distinguish  two  kinds  of  fear, 
which  are  all  but  opposites  ? 

Cle.  What  are  they  ? 

Ath.  There  is  the  fear  of  expected  evil. 

Cle.  Yes. 

Ath.  And  there  is  the  fear  of  an  evil  reputation;  we  are 
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^.  afraid  of  being  dioa^  erO,  baoame  wa  do  or  ai^ 

iiifK^n^yraMfl  things  vUcli  ftarwa  and  alliMn  tann  •^**'*^ 

Ck.  Gartaliily. 

Aik.  Thaaaaia  tliativofean»aslGaIladdiam;oiieof  which 
is  the  oppoaite  of  pain  and  other  fean»  and  the  opposite  alao  of 
the  greatest  and  most  nnmeroiia  sort  of  j^easnres. 

Cl€.  That  is  veiy  true. 

Aik.  And  does  not  the  legislator  and  ererj  one  who  is  good 
for  anything,  hold  this  ftar  in  the  greatest  honor  ?  Tina  b 
what  he  terms  reversnoe,  and  the  oonfidenoe  whidi  is  tlie  re- 
verse of  this  he  terms  insolence ;  and  the  latter  he  always 
deems  to  be  a  Tory  great  eyO  both  to  indiviilaals  and  to  states. 

Ck.  Tme. 

Adu  Does  not  this  sort  of  ftar  preserve  ns  in  many  impor- 
tant  ways  ?  And  is  there  any  single  thing  which  equally  gires 
victory  and  safety  in  war?  For  there  are  two  things  which 
give  victory, — confidence  before  enemies,  and  fear  of  disgrace 
before  friends. 

Cle.  True. 

Ailu  Then  each  of  us  should  be  fearless  and  also  fearftd, 
and  what  we  fear  or  ought  not  to  fear  has  been  determined. 

Cle.  Certainly. 

Aih.  And  when  we  wont  to  moke  any  one  fearless,  we  and 
the  law  bring  him  fece  to  fece  with  many  fears. 

CKtf.  Clearly. 

Aih.  And  when  we  want  to  make  him  rightly  fearful,  must 
we  not  bring  him  fece  to  &ce  with  shamelessness,  and  exercise 
him  in  taking  up  arms  against  his  own  pleasures  and  overcom- 
ing them  ?  Will  he  have  to  fight  against  and  conquer  his  own 
cowardice,  and  in  this  way  become  perfected  in  valor,  —  since 
if  he  be  unprocticed  and  inexperienced  in  such  conflicts,  he  will 
not  be  half  the  man  which  he  might  have  been  in  respect  of 
virtue  —  and  are  we  to  suppose,  that,  not  he  who  has  fought 
•with  the  shameless  and  unr^teous  temptations  of  his  pleasures 
:and  lusts,  and  conquered  them,  in  earnest  and  in  play,  and  in 
;every  sort  of  way,  word,  or  work,  will  be  perfectly  temperate ; 
but  that  perfect  temperance  will  be  attained  by  him  who  has  no 
r  experiences  of  this  sort  ? 

CU.  That  would  be  very  improbable. 

Ath.  Suppose  that  some  god  had  given  a  fear  potion  to  men, 
and  that  the  more  a  man  drank  of  this  the  more  he  regarded 
himself  as  the  child  of  misfortune  on  every  occasion  of  drink 
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m^,  aiid  that  he  feared  everything  happening  or  to  happen  to 
him  ;  that  at  last  the  most  courageous  of  men  utterly  lost    ^  ^v 
his  presence  of  mind  for  a  time,  aud  only  came  to  himself 
again  when  he  had  slept  off  the  inllucnce  of  the  draught. 

Cfe.  But  do  you  know  of  any  such  draught.  Stranger,  which 
is  really  to  be  found  among  men  ? 

Aih*  I  do  not ;  but,  if  there  were,  might  not  such  a  draught 
have  been  of  use  to  the  legishitor  as  a  test  of  courage  ?  Might 
we  not  go  and  say  to  him,  ^  O,  legislator,  whether  you  are  leg- 
blating  for  the  Cretans,  or  the  Spartans,  or  any  other,  would 
you  not  like  to  have  a  touchstone  of  the  courage  and  cowardice 
of  your  citizens  ? 

Cle.  That  any  one  would  allow. 

Ath.  And  you  would  rather  have  a  touchstone  in  which  there 
is  no  risk  and  no  great  danger  than  the  reverse  ? 

Cle,  Tluit,  again,  no  one  will  deny. 

xUh.  And,  in  order  to  make  use  of  the  draught,  you  would 
lead  them  amid  such  imaginary  terrors,  and  prove  them,  when 
the  affection  of  fear  was  working  upon  them,  and  compel  them 
to  be  fearless,  exhorting  and  admonishing  them,  and  honoring 
them,  but  dishonoring  any  one  who  will  not  be  persuaded  by 
you  to  be  in  all  respects  such  as  you  command  him  ;  and  if  he 
underwent  the  trial  well  and  manfully,  you  would  let  him  go 
unscathed  ;  but  if  ill,  you  would  inflict  a  punishment  upon  him  r 
Or  would  you  abstain  from  using  the  potion  altogether,  although 
yon  liave  no  reason  for  abstaining  ? 

Cle,  He  would  be  certain,  Sti*anger,  to  use  the  potion. 

A(h.  This  would  be  a  mode  of  testing  and  training  which 
would  be  wonderfully  easy  in  comparison  with  those  now  in 
use,  and  might  be  applied  to  one  person,  or  to  a  few,  or  indeed 
to  any  number ;  and  he  would  do  weU  who  provided  himself 
with  the  potion,  which  alone  is  of  more  efficacy  than  ten  thou- 
sand other  things,  whether  he  preferred  to  be  by  himself  in  the 
wilderness,  and  there  contend  with  his  fears,  because  he  was 
ashamed  to  be  seen  by  the  eye  of  man  until  he  was  perfect ; 
or  trusting  to  the  force  of  his  own  nature  and  habits,  and  be- 
lieving that  he  has  been  already  disciplined  sufficiently,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  train  himself  in  company  with  his  boon  com- 
panions, and  display  his  power  in  conquering  the  irresistible 
influence  of  the  draught  —  his  virtue  being  such,  that  he  never 
in  any  instance  fell  into  any  great  unseemliness,  but  was  always 
himself,  and  left  off  before  he  arrived  at  the  last  cup,  fearing 
that  he,  like  all  other  men,  might  be  overcome  by  the  potion. 
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Ok.  Ymt  Stranger,  ha  too  m^t  do  well  and  wiidy  in  that 

way. 

Ath.  Let  us  return  to  the  lawgirer,  and  saj  to  him: 
tt  'iV'eU,  Uwgiver,  there  ia  certainly  no  snch  fear  potion 
which  man  hat  either  reoeiTed  ftom  the  goda  or  himself  dia- 
covered ;  fi>r  witchcmft  has  no  place  at  our  board.  But  la  there 
any  potion  which  might  serve  as  a  test  of  overboldness  and 
excessiye  and  indiscreet  boasting  ?** 

Ck.  I  suppose  that  he  will  say,  Yes, — meaning  that  wine  ia 
snch  a  potion. 

AUu  Is  not  the  effect  of  this  quite  the  opposite  of  the  efiect 
of  the  other  ?  When  a  man  drinks,  he  at  first  becomes  more 
cheerful  than  he  was  before,  and  the  more  he  drinks  the  more 
he  is  filled  fbll  of  brave  hopes,  and  the  opinion  of  his  power, 
and  at  last  the  string  of  his  tongue  is  loosened,  and  fimi^ing 
himself  wise,  he  is  brimming  over  with  lawlessness,  and  has  no 
more  fear  or  respect,  and  is  ready  to  do  or  say  anything. 

Ck.  I  think  that  any  one  will  admit  the  truth  of  that  de- 
scription. 

Meg.  Certainly. 

AUu  Now,  let  us  remember,  as  we  were  saying,  that  there 
are  two  things  which  should  be  cultivated  in  the  aoul :  first,  the 
greatest  courage ;  secondly,  the  greatest  fear. 

Cle.  Those  you  described  as  parts  of  reverence,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken. 

Ath,  Thank  you  for  reminding  me.  But  now,  as  the  habit 
of  courage  and  fearlessness  is  to  be  trained  amid  fears,  let  us 
consider  whether  the  opposite  quality  to  fear  is  not  also  to  be 
trained  among  opposites. 

Ck.  I  dare  say. 

Ath.  There  are  times  and  seasons  at  which  we  are  by  nature 
more  than  commonly  valiant  and  bold ;  now  we  ought  to  train 
ourselves  on  these  occasions  to  be  as  free  from  impudence  and 
shamelessness  as  possible,  and  to  be  afrtdd  to  say  or  suffer  or  do 
anything  that  is  base* 

Ck.  True. 

Ath.  Are  not  the  moments  in  which  we  are  apt  to  be  bold 
and  shameless  such  as  these  ?  —  when  we  are  under  the  influ- 
ence of  anger,  love,  pride,  ignorance,  avarice,  cowardice?  or 
when  wealth,  beauty,  strength,  and  all  the  intoxicating  workings 
of  pleasure  madden  us  ?  What  is  better  adapted  than  the  fes- 
tive use  of  wine,  in  the  first  place  to  test,  and  in  the  second 
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place  to  train,  the  character  of*  a  man,  if  care  be  taken  in  the 
u«e  of  it?  What  is  there  cheaper,  or  more  innocent?  For, 
do  bat  consider  which  is  the  greater  risk:  Would  you  rather 
test  a  man  of  harsh  and  uncivil  nature,  out  of  which  ten  thou- 
sand acts  of  injustice  arise,  by  making  bargains  with  him,  or  by 
having  him  as  a  companion  at  the  festival  of  Dionysus?  ^.  . 
Or  would  you,  if  you  wanted  to  apply  a  touchstone  to  a 
man  who  is  prone  to  love,  intrust  your  wife,  or  your  sons,  or 
tiaughters  to  him,  periling  your  dearest  interests  in  order  to 
have  a  view  of  the  condition  of  his  soul  ?  I  might  add  num« 
berless  particulars,  in  wliich  the  advantage  would  be  manifest 
of  getting  to  know  a  character  in  sport,  an<l  without  paying 
dearly  for  experience.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  either  a 
Cretan,  or  any  other  man,  will  doubt  that  such  a  test  is  a  fair 
test,  and  safer,  cheaper,  and  speedier  than  any  other. 

Cie.  Tliat  is  certainlv  true. 

Ath.  And  this  knowledge  of  the  natures  and  habits  of  men's 
souls  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  in  that  art  which  has  the  man- 
agement of  them;  and  that  art,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is 
politics. 

CU.  Certainly. 
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fi52  AiJL  A-  A  ^^^  "^^  ^^  ^^^  *®  conwler  whether  the 
*  .£jL  insight  into  homon  nature  is  tiie  only  ad- 
vantage derived  from  well-ordered  potations,  or  whether  there 
are  not  other  advantages  greater  and  more  to  be  desired  still. 
Tliere  are,  as  the  argument  seems  to  imply.  But  how,  and  in 
what  way,  these  are  to  be  attained,  wUl  have  to  be  considered 
attentively,  or  we  may  be  entangled  in  an  error. 

CleinioM*  Proceed. 

Ath,  Let  me  once  more  recall  our  doctrine  of  right  educa- 
te»  tion ;  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  depends  on  the  due 
regulation  of  convivial  intercourse. 

Ch.  That  is  a  great  assumption. 

Ath,  I  maintain  that  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  first  percep- 
tions of  children,  and  that  these  are  the  forms  under  which  vir- 
tue and  vice  are  originally  present  to  them.  As  to  wisdom  and 
true  and  fixed  opinions,  happy  is  the  man  who  acquires  them, 
when  declining  in  years ;  and  he  who  possesses  them,  and  the 
blessings  which  are  contained  [n  them,  is  a  perfect  man.  Now, 
I  mean  by  education  that  training  which  is  given  by  suitable 
habits  to  the  first  instincts  of  virtue  in  children ;  when  pleas- 
ure, and  friendship,  and  pain,  and  hatred,  are  rightly  implanted 
in  souls  not  yet  capable  of  understanding  the  nature  of  them, 
and  who  find  them,  after  they  have  attained  reason,  to  be  in 
harmony  with  her.  This  harmony  of  the  soul,  when  perfected, 
is  virtue ;  but  the  particular  training  in  respect  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  which  leads  you  always  to  hate  what  you  ought  to  hate, 
and  love  what  you  ought  to  love,  frt>m  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  may  be  separated  off;  and,  in  my  view,  will  be  rightly 
called  education. 

CU.  I  think.  Stranger,  that  you  are  quite  right  in  all  that 
you  have  said  and  are  saying  about  education. 

AUu  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that;  for,  indeed,  the  true 
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discipline  of  pleasure  and  pain  which,  when  rightly  ordered,  is 
a  principle  of  edocation,  has  been  often  relaxed  and  corrupted 
in  human  life.  And  the  gods,  pitying  the  toils  which  our  race 
is  bom  to  undergo,  have  ap[)ointcd  holy  festivals,  in  which  men 
alternate  rest  with  labor ;  and  have  given  them  the  Muses,  and 
Apollo  the  leailer  of  the  Muses,  and  Dionysus,  as  the  partners 
in  their  revels,  that  they  may  improve  what  education  they 
have,  at  the  festivals  of  tlie  go<U.  and  by  their  aid.  I  should 
like  to  know  whether  a  common  saying  is  true  to  nature  or 
not.  For  what  men  say  is  that  the  young  of  all  creatures 
cannot  be  quiet  in  their  bodies  or  in  their  voices ;  they  are  al- 
ways wonting  to  move,  and  cry  out ;  at  one  time  leaping  and 
skipping,  and  overflowing  with  sportivcncss  and  delight  at  some- 
thing, and  then  again  uttering  all  sorts  of  cries.  But,  whereas 
other  animals  have  no  perception  of  onler  or  disorder  in  their 
movements,  that  is,  of  rhythm  or  harmony,  as  they  are  called, 
to  us  the  gods,  who,  as  we  say,  have  been  api)ointed  to  be  ^.  . 
our  partners  in  the  dance,  have  given  the  pleasurable  sense 
of  harmony  and  rhythm  ;  and  by  this  they  stir  us  into  life,  and 
we  follow  them  and  join  hands  with  one  another  in  dances  and 
songs ;  and  these  they  call  choruses,  which  is  a  term  naturally 
expressive  of  cheerfulness.  Shall  we  begin,  then,  with  the  ac- 
knowledgment that  education  is  first  given  through  Apollo  and 
the  Muses  ?     What  do  you  say  to  that  ? 

CU,  I  assent 

Aih.  And  the  uneducated  b  he  who  has  not  been  trained  in 
the  chorus,  and  the  educated  is  he  who  has  been  well  trained  ? 

CU*  Certainly. 

Aih.  And  the  chorus  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  dance  and 
song? 

CU.  True. 

Ath.  Then  he  who  is  well  educated  will  be  able  to  sing  and 
dance  well  ? 

CU.  I  suppose  that  he  will. 

Aih.  Let  us  see  ;  what  is  this  that  we  are  saying  ? 

Cfe.  What  are  we  saying  ? 

AHu  He  sings  well  and  dances  well ;  now  must  we  add  that 
he  sings  what  is  good  and  dances  what  is  good :  shall  we  make 
that  addition  ? 

C/e.  Let  us  add  that 

Atk,  Well,  and  if  he  supposes  the  good  to  be  good,  and  the 
bad  to  be  bad,  and  makes  use  of  them  accordingly,  what  then  ? 
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Shall  we  regud  him  m  better  trained  in  daaciag  and  nmsifl^ 
who  it  able  to  move  his  bod  J  and  to  use  hb  Toioe  in  what  it  on* 
derstood  to  be  the  right  manner,  but  has  no  delist  in  good  or 
hatred  of  evQ ;  or  is  he  the  better  who  is  incorrect  in  gesture 
and  Toicey  hot  is  right  in  his  sense  of  pleasore  and  pain,  and 
welcomes  what  is  good,  and  is  offbnded  at  what  is  evil  ? 

Cle.  There  is  a  great  diflerence,  Stranger,  in  the  education 
of  the  two. 

Atk.  If  we  know  what  is  good  in  song  and  dance,  then  we 
know  also  who  is  rightly  educated  and  who  is  uneducated ;  but 
if  we  do  not  know  this,  then  we  certainly  shall  not  know 
wherein  lies  the  safeguard  of  education,  and  whether  there  is 
any  or  not 

Cle.  True. 

Atk.  Let  us  follow  the  scent  like  hounds,  and  go  in  pursuit 
of  beauty  of  figure,  and  melody,  and  song,  and  dance ;  if  these 
escape  us,  there  will  be  no  use  in  talking  about  true  education, 
whether  Hellenic  or  barbarian. 

Cte,  Tes. 

Ath.  And  what  is  beauty  of  figure,  or  beaudfnl   melody  ? 
g. .    When  a  manly  soul  is  in  trouble,  and  when  a  cowardly 
soul  is  in  like  case,  are  they  likely  to  use  the  same  figures 
and  gestures,  or  to  give  utterance  to  the  same  sounds  ? 

Cle,  How  can  they,  when  the  very  colors  of  their  &ces  dii 
fer? 

Ath,  Grood,  my  friend ;  T  may  observe,  however,  in  passing, 
that  in  music  there  certainly  are  figures  and  there  are  melodies ; 
and  music  is  concerned  with  harmony  and  rhythm,  so  that  you 
may  speak  of  a  melody  or  figure  having  rhythm  or  harmony ; 
the  term  is  correct  enough,  but  you  cannot  speak  correctly,  as 
the  masters  of  choruses  have  a  way  of  talking  metaphorically 
of  the  **  color "  of  a  melody  or  figure.  Although  you  can 
speak  of  the  melodies  or  figures  of  the  brave  and  the  coward, 
praising  the  one  and  censuring  the  other.  And  not  to  be  tedi- 
ous, the  figures  and  melodies  which  are  expressive  of  virtue  of 
soul  or  body,  or  of  images  of  virtue,  are  without  exception 
good,  and  those  which  are  expressive  of  vice  are  the  reverse  of 
good. 

C&.  You  are  right  in  calling  upon  us  to  make  that  division. 

Alh.  But  are  all  of  us  equally  delighted  with  every  sort  of 
dance  ? 

Ob.  Far  otherwise. 
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AiJu  And  what,  then,  is  the  cause  of  error;  or  division 
among  us  ?  Are  beautiful  things  not  the  same  to  ns  all,  or  are 
they  the  same  in  themselves,  l)ut  not  in  our  opinion  of  them  ? 
For  no  one  will  admit  that  forms  of  vice  in  the  dance  are  more 
beautiful  than  forms  of  virtue,  or  that  he  himself  delights  in 
the  forms  of  vice,  and  others  in  a  muse  of  another  character. 
And  yet  most  persons  sav,  that  the  excellence  of  music  is  to 
give  pleasure  to  our  souls.  But  this  is  intolerable  and  bias* 
phemous;  there  is,  however,  a  more  plausible  account  of  the 
delusion. 

Cb.  What  is  that? 

Ath.  There  is  a  way  of  making  our  likes  and  dislikes  the 
criterion  of  excellence.  Choric  movements  are  imitations  of 
manners  occurring  in  various  actions,  chances,  chanicters,  — 
each  partiailar  is  imitated,  and  those  to  whom  the  words,  or 
songs,  or  dances  are  suited,  either  ])y  nature  or  habit,  or  both, 
cannot  help  feeling  pleasure  in  them,  and  applauding  them, 
and  calling  them  beautiful.  But  those  whose  natures,  or  ways, 
or  habits  are  unsuited  to  them,  cannot  delight  in  them  or  ap- 
plaud them,  and  they  call  them  base.  There  are  others, 
again,  whose  natures  are  right  and  their  habits  wrong,  or  whose 
habits  are  right  and  their  natures  wrong,  and  they  p:*aise  one 
thing,  but  are  pleased  at  another.  For  they  say  that  certain 
things  are  pleasant,  but  not  good.  And  in  the  presence  ^.^ 
of  those  whom  they  think  wise,  they  are  ashame<l  of  dan- 
cing and  singing  in  that  fashion,  or  of  deliberately  lending  their 
countenance  to  such  proceedings ;  and  yet,  they  have  a  secret 
pleasure  in  them. 

CU.  Very  true. 

Ath.  And  is  any  harm  done  to  the  lover  of  vicious  dances  or 
songs,  or  any  good  done  to  the  approver  of  the  opposite  sort  of 
pleasure  ? 

Ch.  I  think  that  there  is. 

Ath.  "•  I  think  "  is  not  the  word,  but  I  would  say,  rather,  that 
**  I  am  certain  ; "  must  they  not  have  the  same  effect  as  when  a 
man  is  in  evil  company,  whom  he  likes  and  approves  rather 
than  dislikes,  and  only  censures  them  playfully  as  if  he  had  a 
suspicion  of  his  own  badness  ?  In  that  case,  he  who  takes 
pleasure  in  them  will  surely  become  like  those  in  whom  he 
takes  pleasiu*e,  even  though  he  be  ashamed  to  praise  them. 
And  what  greater  good  or  evil  can  any  destiny  ever  make  ua 
undergo? 
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Cbs.  I  know  of  none. 

Aek.  Thou  in  a  dtj  wfaidi  hm  or  in  fbturo  ages  it  to  haifo 
good  ]mw%  and  hairing  regard  to  the  instraetion  and  amotemont 
which  the  Moms  giTO,  can  wo  inppoao  that  tho  poets  are  to  ho 
allowed  to  teoch  in  the  danee  anjthing  whidi  the  poet  himself 
llkesy  in  the  way  of  riiythm,  or  melodj,  or  wordi,  to  the  chil- 
dren and  youth  of  weUksonditioned  parents?  Is  he  to  train  his 
choruses  as  he  {doases,  without  reference  to  virtue  or  Tioe  ? 

Cb.  That  is  surely  quite  unreasonaMe,  and  is  not  to  he 
tliought  o£ 

Jjth.  And  yet  he  may  do  this  in  almost  any  state  with  the 
excepticm  of  Egypt. 

&€.  And  how  is  this  sort  of  thing  regulated  in  Egypt? 

Aik.  You  will  wonder  when  I  teU  you :  Long  ago  they  i^ 
pear  to  have  recognised  the  very  principle  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking  — >  that  their  young  citisens  must  be  habituated  to 
forma  and  strains  of  virtue.  These  they  fixed,  and  exhibited 
the  patterns  of  them  in  their  temples  ;  and  no  painter  or  artist 
is  allowed  to  innovate  upon  them,  or  to  leave  the  traditional 
fi>rms  and  invent  new  ones.  To  this  day,  no  alteration  is  al- 
lowed either  in  these  arts,  or  in  music  at  alL  And  you  will 
find  that  their  works  of  art  are  painted  or  moulded  in  the  same 
forms  which  they  had  ten  thousand  years  ago ;  this  is  liter- 
^.-  ally  true  and  no  exaggeration,  —  their  ancient  paintings 
and  sculptures  are  not  a  whit  better  or  worse  than  the 
work  of  to-day,  but  are  made  with  just  the  same  skilL 

C2e.  How  extraordinary ! 

Ath.  I  should  rather  say,  how  wise  and  worthy  of  a  great 
legislator !  I  know  that  odier  things  in  Egypt  are  not  so  good. 
But  this  which  I  am  telling  you  about  music  is  true  and  de- 
serving of  consideration,  because  showing  that  a  lav^iver  may 
\ '  with  perfect  confidence  institute  melodies  having  a  natural  truth 
'  and  correctness.  This,  however,  must  be  the  work  of  God,  or 
of  a  divine  person  ;  in  Egypt  they  have  a  tradition  that  their 
ancient  chants  are  the  composition  of  the  Groddess  Isis.  And 
therefore,  as  I  was  saying,  if  a  person  could  only  find  in  any 
way  the  natural  melodies,  he  might  confidently  embody  them 
in  a  legal  and  fixed  order.  For  the  love  of  novelty  which 
^  arises  out  of  pleasure  in  the  new,  and  weariness  of  the  old, 
f  ,  has  not  strength  enough  to  vitiate  the  consecrated  form  of  the 
song  and  dance,  under  the  plea  that  they  have  become  anti- 
quiOed.  At  any  rate,  in  Egypt  the  very  reverse  appears  to  be 
the  case. 
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ORs.  That  seems  to  be  satisfiictoiilj  proved  by  your  state- 
meiiL 

AtJL  May  not  the  tme  use  of  music  and  choral  festivities  be 
described  as  follows :  we  rejoice  when  we  think  that  we  pros- 
per, and  again  we  think  that  we  prosper  when  we  rejoice  ? 

CU.  Exactly. 

Atk.  And  when  this  is  the  case,  we 'are  unable  to  be  still  ? 

CKe.  Tme. 

Altlu  Onr  young  men  break  forth  into  dancing  and  singing;, 
and  we  who  are  their  elders  deem  that  we  are  fulfilling  our 
part  in  life  when  we  look  on  at  them.  Having  lost  the  agility 
of  youth,  we  delight  in  their  sports  and  merry-making ;  because 
we  love  to  think  of  our  former  selves,  and  gladly  institute  con- 
tests for  those  who  are  able  to  awaken  in  us  the  memory  of 
what  we  once  were. 

Cle.  Verv  true. 

Aik.  People  say  that  we  ought  to  regard  him  as  the  wisest 
of  men,  and  the  winner  of  the  palm,  who  gives  us  the  greatest 
amount  of  pleasure  and  mirth.  For  when  mirth  is  to  be  tlie 
order  of  the  day,  he  ought  to  be  honored  most,  and,  as  I  was 
saying,  bear  the  palm,  who  gives  most  mirth  to  the  greatest 
number.  Now  I  want  to  know  whether  this  is  a  true  way  ^.^ 
of  speaking  or  of  acting  ? 

CU.  Possibly. 

AUu  But,  my  dear  friend,  let  us  distinguish  between  different 
cases,  and  not  be  hasty  in  forming  a  judgment :  One  way  of 
considering  the  question  will  be  to  imagine  a  festival  at  which 
there  are  entertainments  of  all  sorts,  including  gymnastic,  mu- 
sical, or  equestrian  contests:  the  citizens  are  assembled,  and 
proclamation  is  made  that  any  one  who  likes  may  enter  the 
lists,  and  that  he  is  to  bear  the  palm  who  gives  the  most  pleas- 
ure to  the  spectators  —  there  is  to  be  no  regulation  about  the 
manner  how  ;  but  he  who  is  most  successful  in  giving  pleasure 
is  to  be  crowned  victor,  and  is  deemed  to  be  the  pleasantest  of 
the  candidates  :  What  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  such  a  proc- 
lamation ? 

Cle.  In  what  respect  ? 

Ath.  There  would  be  various  exhibitions :  the  Homeric  bard 
would  exhibit  a  rhapsody,  another  a  performance  on  the  lute  ; 
one  would  have  a  tragedy,  and  another  a  comedy.  Nor  would 
there  be  anything  astonishing  in  some  one  imagining  that  he 
could  gain  die  prize  by  exhibiting  a  puppet-show :  Suppose  these 
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oompetiton  to  meet,  and  not  these  onlj,  bat  Innmnerable  otliera 
as  well,  can  you  tell  me  who  ought  to  be  the  victor  ? 

(7b.  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  answer  that,  until  I  have  myself 
heard  the  several  competitors  ;  the  question  is  absurd. 

AtK.  Well,  then,  shall  I  answer  the  question  whidi  joa  da- 
clare  to  be  absurd  ? 

C7tf.  B  J  all  means. 

Ath*  If  very  small  children  are  to  determine  the  question, 
they  will  decide  for  the  puppet^how  ? 

CUn  Of  course. 

AUu  The  older  children  will  be  advocates  of  comedy ;  edu- 
cated women,  and  young  men,  and  people  in  general,  will  &vor 
tragedy. 

Cle.  Very  likely. 

Ath.  And  I  believe  that  we  old  men  would  have  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  hearing  a  rhapsoclist  recite  well  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey, or  one  of  the  Hesioclic  poems.  Now,  who  would  really  be 
the  conqueror  ?  that  is  the  question. 

CIb.  Yes. 

Ath.  Clearly  you  and  I  will  be  compelled  to  reply  that  the 
old  men  are  right ;  their  way  of  thinking  is  fiir  better  than  any 
other  which  now  prevails  in  the  world. 

Cle,  Certainly. 

Ath,  Thus  fiur  I  too  should  agree  with  the  many,  that  the 
excellence  of  music  is  to  be  measured  by  pleasure.  But  the 
pleasure  must  not  be  that  of  chance  persons ;  the  fiurest  music 
is  that  which  delights  the  best  and  best  educated,  and  especially 
^.Q  that  which  delights  the  one  man  who  is  preeminent  in 
virtue  and  education.  And  therefore  the  judges  wiU  re- 
quire virtue  —  they  must  possess  wisdom  and  also  courage  ;  for 
the  true  judge  ought  not  to  learn  from  the  theatre,  nor  ought 
he  to  be  panic-stricken  at  the  clamor  of  the  many  and  his  own 
incapacity ;  nor  again,  knowing  the  truth,  ought  he  through 
cowardice  and  unmanliness  carelessly  to  deliver  a  fiilse  judg- 
ment, out  of  the  very  same  lips  which  have  just  appealed  to 
the  gods  before  he  judged.  He  is  sitting,  not  as  the  disciple 
of  the  theatre,  but,  in  his  proper  place,  as  their  instructor,  and 
he  ought  to  be  the  enemy  of  all  pandering  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  spectators.  The  ancient  and  common  custom  of  Hellas, 
which  still  prevails  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  did  certainly  leave  the 
judgment  to  the  body  of  spectators,  who  determined  the  victor 
by  the  show  of  hands ;  yet  this  custom  has  been  the  destruction 
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of  the  poets ;  for  thej  now  compose  with  a  view  to  please 
the  bad  taste  of  their  judges,  and  die  result  is  that  the  specta- 
tors instruct  themselves^  which  has  been  the  ruin  of  the  thea- 
tre ;  when  they  ought  to  be  hearing  of  characters  of  a  higher 
stamp  than  their  own,  and  receiving  a  higher  pleasure,  thej  are 
alT^ted  in  an  entirely  opposite  manner.  Now  what  is  the  in- 
ference to  be  deduced  from  all  this  ?     Shall  I  tell  you  ? 

Cle.  WTiat? 

A/h,  The  inference  at  which  we  arrive  for  the  third  or  fourth 
dm**  is,  that  education  is  the  constraining  and  directing  of  youth 
towards  tEot  riglit  reason*  wliich  the  law  atRrius,  and  which  the 
experience  of  the  best  of  our  elders  has  agreed  to  be  truly 
rigtit.  In  onler,  then,  that  the  soul  of  the  child  may  not  be 
habit  uatod  to  foel  joy  and  sorrow  in  a  manner  at  v:iriance  with 
the  law,  and  those  who  obey  the  law.  but  may  rather  follow  the 
law  and  rejoice  and  sorrow  at  the  same  things  as  the  aged.  — 
in  onler,  I  say,  to  produce  this  eflTect,  songs  ap|)ear  to  have  been 
invented,  which  are  really  charms,  and  are  designed  to  implant 
that  harmony  of  which  we  speak.  And,  because  the  mind  of 
the  child  is  incapable  of  enduring  serious  training,  they  are 
called  plays  or  songs,  and  are  performed  in  play ;  just  as  when 
men  are  sick  and  ailing  in  their  bodies,  their  attendants  give 
them  wholesome  diet  in  pleasant  meats  and  drinks,  but  an-  ^^^ 
wholesome  diet  in  disagreeable  things,  in  order  that  they 
may  learn  to  like  the  one  as  they^  ought,  and  to  dislike  the 
otlier.  And  in  like  manner  the  true  legislator  will  persuade, 
and,  if  he  cannot  persuade,  will  compel  the  poet  to  express  as 
he  ought,  by  fair  and  noble  words,  in  his  rhythms,  the  figures, 
and  in  his  melodies,  the  music  of  temperate,  and  brave,  and  in 
every  way  good  men. 

Cle.  Ajid  do  you  really  imagine,  Stranger,  that  this  is  the 
way  in  which  poets  generally  compose  in  states  at  the  present 
day  ?  As  far  as  I  can  observe  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  ex- 
cept among  us  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  you  now  tell  me  ; 
in  other  places  novelties  are  always  being  introduced  in  dancing 
and  in  music,  generally  not  under  the  authority  of  any  law,  but 
at  the  instigation  of  lawless  pleasure ;  and  these  pleasures  are 
so  flir  from  being  the  same,  as  you  describe  the  Egyptian  to  be, 
or  having  the  same  principles,  that  they  are  never  the  same. 

Ath,  Most  true,  Cleinias ;  and  I  dare  say  that  I  may  have 
expressed  myself  obscurely,  and  so  led  you  to  imagine  that  I 
was  speaking  of  the  state  of  things  which  exists  at  present ; 
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whereas  I  wtw  nying  whet  I  wished  aboot  musics  and  heoee 
there  oocnrred  a  misapprehenskm  on  yonr  part  For  when 
evib  are  irremediable  and  excessive,  the  task  of  oensnting  them 
is  never  pleasant,  although  at  times  necessary.  Bat  as  we  do 
not  really  differ,  will  yon  let  me  ask  jon  whether  yon  main- 
tain that  sndi  institutions  are  more  prevalent  among  jon  and 
the  Cretans  than  among  the  other  Hellenes? 

CU.  Certainly  they  are. 

Aik.  And  if  they  were  extended  to  the  other  Hellenes,  would 
that  be  an  improvement  ? 

CU.  There  would  be  a  very  great  in4>rovenient,  if  the  cus- 
toms which  prevailed  among  them  were  such  as  prevail  among 
us  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  such  as  you  were  just  now 
saying  ought  to  prevaO. 

AtL  Let  us  see  whether  we  understand  one  another:  Are 
not  the  principles  of  education  and  music  which  prevail  among 
70U  OS  follows :  you  compel  your  poets  to  say  that  the  good 
man,  if  he  be  temperate  and  just,  is  fortunate  and  happy ;  and 
this  whether  he  be  great  and  strong,  or  small  and  weak,  and 
whether  he  be  rich  or  poor ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he 
have  a  wealth  passing  that  of  Cinyras  or  Midas,  and  be  unjust, 
he  b  miserable  and  lives  in  pain.  As  the  poet  says,  and  truly  : 
I  sing  not,  I  core  not,  about  him  who  accomplishes  all  the  noble 
things  of  which  he  speaks,  not  having  justice  ;  let  him  be  just 
gg.  who  ^  draws  near  and  smites  his  enemies.**  But  if  he  be 
an  unjust  man,  I  would  not  have  him  look  calmly  ^  upon 
bloody  death,**  nor  ^  surpass  in  swiftness  the  Throcian  Boreas ; " 
and  let  no  other  thing  that  is  called  good  ever  be  his.  For  the 
goods  of  which  the  many  speak  are  not  really  good :  first  in  the 
catalogue  is  placed  health,  beauty  next,  wealth  third ;  and  then 
innumerable  others,  as  for  example  to  have  a  quick  sight  or 
hearing,  and  in  general  dear  perceptions ;  or,  again,  to  be  a  ty- 
rant and  do  as  you  like ;  and  the  final  consummation  of  happi- 
ness is  to  have  acquired  all  these  things,  and  as  soon  as  you  ore 
possessed  of  them  to  be  immortal.  But  you  and  I  say,  that 
while  to  the  just  and  holy  all  these  things  are  the  best  of  pos- 
sessions, to  the  unjust  they  are  the  greatest  of  evils,  including 
even  health.  For  in  truth  sight,  and  hearing,  and  perception, 
and  to  live  at  all  having  all  the  goods  which  I  have  mentioned, 
without  justice  and  virtue,  is  the  greatest  of  evils,  if  life  be  im- 
mortal ;  but  not  so  great,  if  the  bad  man  lives  a  very  short 
time.     These  are  the  truths  of  which  you  must  persuade  your 
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poetSy  or  if  they  will  not  be  persuaded,  must  compel  them,  to 
ling  with  suitable  accompaniments  of  harmony  aud  rhythm,  and 
in  these  they  must  train  up  your  youth.  Am  I  not  right? 
For  I  phunly  declare  that  evils  as  they  are  termed  are  goods 
to  the  unjust,  and  only  evils  to  the  just,  and  that  goods  are 
truly  good  to  the  good,  but  evil  to  the  evil.  Then  let  me  ask 
again.  Are  you  and  I  agreed  about  this? 

Cf€.  I  think  that  in  some  things  we  agree,  in  others  not 

Ath.  When  a  man  has  health  and  wealth  and  a  tyranny 
which  lasts,  and  adds  to  all  this,  siu'passing  strength  and  cour- 
age and  immortality,  and  has  none  of  the  so-calleil  evils  which 
counterbalance  these  goods,  but  only  the  injustice  and  insolence 
of  his  own  nature  —  I  can  scarcely  make  you  believe  that  such 
a  one  is  miserable  rather  than  happy. 

Cle.  Very  true. 

Aih,  And  what  more  shall  I  say  ?     Suppose  that  he  be  val- 
iant and  strong,  and  fair  and  rich,  and  does  throughout  his 
whole  life  whatever  he  likes,  still,  if  he  be  injurious  and   ^^^ 
insolent,  must  he  not  lead  a  base  life  ?     You  will  surely 
grant  that  he  must? 

CU.  Certainly. 

AUu  And  an  evil  life  too? 

CU.  I  am  not  equally  disposed  to  grant  that 

Ath,  Will  he  not  live  painfully  and  to  his  own  disadvantage  ? 

Cle.  How  can  I  possibly  admit  that? 

AUu  How  ?  In  reply,  I  can  only  pray  that  Heaven  would 
give  us  the  spirit  of  agreement  and  not  of  disagreement  For 
to  me,  dear  Cleinias,  the  truth  of  what  I  am  saying  is  plainer 
than  the  &ct  that  Crete  is  an  island.  And,  if  I  were  a  law- 
giver, I  would  try  to  make  the  poets  and  all  the  citizens  speak 
in  this  strain  ;  and  I  would  inflict  very  heavy  penalties  on  any 
one  in  all  the  land  who  should  dare  to  say  that  there  are  bad 
men  who  lead  pleasant  lives,  or  that  the  profitable  and  gainful 
is  one  thing,  and  the  just  another ;  and  there  are  many  other 
matters  about  which  I  should  make  my  citizens  speak  in  an- 
other strain  from  the  Cretans  and  Lacedaemonians  of  this  age, 
and  I  may  say,  indeed,  from  the  world  in  general.  For  tell  me, 
I  entreat  you,  O  best  of  men,  by  Zeus  and  Apollo,  if  I  were 
to  ask  these  very  gods,  who  were  your  legislators, —  b  not  the 
most  just  life  also  the  pleasantest  ?  or  are  there  two  lives,  one 
of  which  is  the  juster  and  the  other  the  pleasanter  ?  and  they 
say  thftt  there  are  two :  then  I  would  farther  ask  them  (that 
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would  be  the  right  way  of  ponuuig  the  inquiry)  —  Whidi  ere 
the  happier  ?  Those  who  lead  the  justett^  or  those  who  leed 
the  pleesantesi  life  ?  If  thej  were  to  replj,  those  who  lead 
the  pleesantest  life,  that  would  be  a  very  strange  answer,  which 
I  should  not  like  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  God.  The  words 
will  come  with  more  propriety  from  the  lips  of  fiithers  end  1^* 
islators,  and  therefore  I  will  repeat  my  former  questions  to  one 
of  them,  and  suppose  him  to  say  Ugain  that  he  who  leads  the 
pleasantest  life  is  the  happiest  And  to  that  I  rejoin :  O  my 
fiither,  did  you  not  wish  me  to  live  as  happily  as  possible  ?  And 
yet  you  also  never  ceased  telling  me  that  I  should  live  as  justly 
as  possible.  Now,  here  the  legislator  or  fiither  will  be  in  a 
strange  position,  and  will  in  vain  endeavor  to  be  consistent  with 
himself.  But  if  he  were  to  declare  Uiat  the  justest  life  is  also 
the  happiest,  every  one  hearing  him  wouM  inquire,  if  I  am  not 
^^.,  mistaken,  what  is  that  good  and  noble  principle  in  life 
which  the  law  approves,  and  which  is  superior  to  pleasure 
and  pain  ?  For  what  gotxl  can  the  just  man  have  which  is 
separated  from  pleasure  ?  SliaU  we  say  that  glory  and  fame, 
coming  from  gods  and  men,  is  good  and  noble,  but  unpleasant, 
and  infamy  the  contrary  of  this  ?  Certainly  not,  sweet  legisla- 
tor. Or  shall  we  say  that  the  not-doing  and  not-suffering  of 
wrong  is  unpleasant,  but  good  and  honorable,  and  that  the  con- 
trary is  pleasant,  but  evil  and  base  ? 

Cie,  Impossible. 

Ath.  The  view  which  identifies  the  pleasant  and  the  just  and 
the  good  and  the  noble  has  an  excellent  moral  and  religious 
tendency.  And  the  opposite  view  is  most  at  variance  with  the 
designs  of  the  legislator,  and,  in  his  opinion,  infiimous ;  for  no 
one.  if  he  can  help,  will  be  persuaded  to  do  that  which  gives 
him  more  pain  than  pleasure.  But  as  distant  prospects  are  apt 
to  make  the  world  spin  round  us,  especially  in  childhood,  the 
legislator  will  try  to  purge  away  the  darkness  and  exhibit  the 
truth  ;  he  will  persuade  the  citizens,  in  some  way  or  other,  by 
customs  and  praises  and  words,  that  just  and  unjust  are  opposed 
to  one  another  as  shadow  and  light,  and  that,  seen  frY>m  the 
point  of  view  of  a  man's  own  evil  and  injustice,  the  unjust 
appears  pleasant  and  the  just  unpleasant ;  but  that,  seen  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  just,  the  very  opposite  is  the  appear- 
ance which  they  wear. 

Cie.  True. 

Ath,  And  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  truer  judgment  ? 
That  of  the  inferior  or  of  the  better  soul  ? 
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'    CU,  Surely,  that  of  the  better  souL 

JM.  Then  the  unjust  life  must  not  only  be  more  base  and 
depraved,  but  also  more  unpleasant  than  the  just  and  holy  life  ? 

CU.  That  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  present  argument. 

Ath»  And  even  supposing  this  were  otherwise,  and  not  as  the 
argument  has  proven,  still  the  lawgiver,  who  b  worth  anything, 
if  he  ever  ventures  to  tell  a  lie  to  the  young  for  their  good, 
could  not  invent  a  more  useful  lie  than  this,  or  one  which  will 
have  a  better  effect  in  making  them  do  what  is  right,  not  on 
compulsion  but  voluntarily. 

Cle,  Truth,  stranger,  is  a  noble  thing  and  a  lasting,  but  a 
thing  of  which  men  are  hard  to  be  persuaded. 

Ath.  And  yet  the  story  of  the  Sidonian  Cadmus,  which  is  so 
improliable.  has  been  readily  believe<l,  and  also  innumerable 
other  tales. 

Cle.  AVliiit  is  that  story  ? 

AUu  The  story  of  armed  men  springing  up  after  the  sowing 
of  teeth  —  that  the  legislator  may  take  as  a  proof  that  he  ^^ . 
can  persuade  the  minds  of  the  young  of  anything ;  so  that 
he  has  only  to  reflect  and  find  out  what  belief  will  be  of  the 
greatest  public  advantage,  and  then  use  all  his  efforts  to  make 
the  whole  community  utter  one  and  the  same  word  in  their 
songs  and  tales  and  discourses  all  their  life  long.  But  if  you 
do  not  agree  with  me,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
argue  on  the  other  side. 

Cle.  I  do  not  see  that  any  argument  can  fiiirly  be  raised  by 
either  of  us  against  what  you  are  now  saying. 

Ath.  The  next  suggestion  which  I  have  to  offer  is,  that  all 
our  three  choruses  shall  sing  to  the  young  and  tender  souls  of 
children,  reciting  in  their  strains  all  the  noble  thoughts  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  or  are  about  to  speak  ;  and  the  sum 
of  them  shall  be,  that  the  life  which  is  by  the  gods  deemed  to 
be  the  happiest  b  the  holiest ;  we  shall  affirm  thb  to  be  a 
most  certain  truth ;  and  the  minds  of  our  young  disciples  will 
be  more  likely  to  receive  these  words  of  ours  than  any  others 
which  we  might  address  to  them. 

Cle.  I  assent  to  what  you  say. 

Ath.  First  will  enter  in  their  natural  order  the  sacred  choir 
composed  of  children,  which  b  to  sing  lustily  the  heaven-taught 
lay  to  the  whole  city.  Next  will  follow  the  choir  of  young 
men  under  the  age  of  thirty,  who  will  call  upon  the  Grod  Paean 
to  be  the  witness  of  their  words,  and  will  pray  him  to  be  grar 
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cioiu  to  the  yoath  and  to  torn  their  hearti.  Thirdly,  the  dioir 
of  elder  men,  who  are  from  thirtf  to  sixty  yean  of  age,  will 
alttO  sing.  There  remain  those  who  are  too  old  to  sing,  and 
they  will  tell  stories,  illustrating  the  same  virtues,  as  with  the 
voice  of  an  orade. 

CU,  Who  are  those  who  compose  the  third  choir,  Stranger ; 
for  I  <lo  not  cleariy  understand  whom  you  mean  ? 

Ath.  And  yet  almost  all  that  I  have  been  saying  has  been 
said  with  a  view  to  them. 

Cle.  Will  you  try  to  be  a  little  plainer  ? 

Ath,  I  was  speaking  at  the  commencement  of  our  diaoourse, 
as  you  will  remember,  of  Uie  Aery  nature  of  young  creatures : 
I  sxiid  that  they  were  unable  to  keep  quiet  either  in  limb  or 
voice,  and  that  they  called  out  and  jum|)e<l  about  in  a  iliitonlerly 
manner :  and  that  tio  other  aiiinud  attained  to  any  perception  of 
.^.  onler,  but  m:iu  only.  Now  the  order  of  motion  is  called 
rhythm,  and  the  onler  of  the  voice,  in  which  high  and  low 
are  duly  mingle<U  is  called  harmony ;  and  both  together  are 
terme<l  choric  song.  And  I  said  that  the  gods  had  pity  on 
us,  and  gave  us  Apollo  and  the  Muses  to  be  our  playfellows 
and  leaders  in  tiie  dance  ;  and  Dionysus,  as  I  dare  say  that  you 
will  remember,  was  the  third. 

CU.  I  quite  remember. 

Ath.  Thus  fiir  I  liave  spoken  of  the  chorus  of  Apollo  and 
the  Muses,  and  I  have  still  to  speak  of  the  remaining  chorus, 
which  is  that  of  Dionysus. 

Cle.  How  is  that  arranged  ?  There  b  something  strange,  at 
any  rate,  on  first  hearing,  in  a  Dionysiac  chorus  of  old  men,  if 
you  really  mean  that  those  who  are  above  thirty,  and  may  be 
fifty,  or  from  fifty  to  sixty  years  of  age,  are  to  form  a  dance  in 
hb  honor. 

Ath.  That  is  quite  true  ;  and  I  think  with  you  that  some  ex- 
planation is  required  of  the  reasonableness  of  this  proposaL 

(^  Certainly. 

Ath,  Are  we  agreed  thus  far  ? 

Cle.  About  what  ? 

Aih.  That  every  man  and  boy,  slave  and  free,  both  sexes, 
and  the  whole  city,  should  never  cease  charming  themselves 
with  the  strains  of  which  we  have  spoken ;  and  that  there 
should  be  every  sort  of  change  and  variation  of  them  in  order 
to  take  away  the  effect  of  sameness,  so  that  the  singers  may 
always  receive  pleasure  from  their  hymns,  and  may  never  weary 
of  them. 
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CU,  Who  will  not  agree  to  this  ? 

Atk.  Where,  then,  will  that  best  part  of  onr  city  which,  by 
reason  of  age  and  intelligence,  has  the  greatest  influence,  sing 
these  £urest  of  strains,  and  thus  do  the  greatest  good  ?  Shall 
we  be  so  foolish  as  to  let  them  oiF  who  would  give  us  the  most 
beautiful  and  also  the  most  useful  of  songs? 

Cle,  But  we  cannot  let  them  otf ;  that  is  alrcatly  impliecL 

Ath.  Then  how  can  our  purpose  be  suitably  accomplished  r 
Let  us  see. 

CU.  How? 

Aih.  When  a  man  is  advancing  in  years,  he  no  longer  likes 
to  sing ;  he  has  no  pleasure  in  his  own  performances  ;  and  if 
compulsion  is  used,  he  will  be  more  and  more  ashamed,  the 
older  and  more  discreet  he  grows:    Is  not  this  true  ? 

Cle.  Verv  true. 

m 

Atfu  Well.  i\Tn\  will  he  not  l>e  vot  more  ashamed  if  he  has  to 
stand  up  and  sing  in  the  theatre  to  a  mixed  audience ;  and  if 
he  is  required  to  do  this,  like  the  other  choirs  who  contend  for 
prizes,  and  have  been  trained  under  a  singiiig-m:ister,  when  he 
is  thirty  and  hungry  he  will  certainly  have  a  feeling  of  >,^p 
shame  and  discomfort  which  will  make  him  very  unwill- 
ing to  exhibit 

Cle,  Tliat  cannot  be  doubted. 

Alh.  How,  then,  shall  we  reassure  him.  and  get  him  to  sing? 
Sliall  we  begin  by  enacting  that  boys  sliall  not  taste  wine  at  all 
until  they  are  eighteen  years  of  age ;  we  will  tell  them  that  fire 
must  not  be  poured  upon  fire,  whether  in  the  body  or  in  the 
soul,  until  they  begin  to  go  to  labor  (this  is  a  precaution  against 
the  excitableness  of  youth) ;  afterwards  they  may  taste  wine  in 
moderation  up  to  the  age  of  thirty,  but  while  a  man  is  young 
he  should  abstain  altogether  from  intoxication  and  excess  of 
wine ;  when,  at  length,  he  has  re:iched  forty  years,  and  is 
feasted  at  public  banquets,  he  may  invite  not  only  the  other 
gods,  but  Dionysus  above  all,  to  the  mystery  and  festivity  of 
the  elder  men,  making  use  of  the  wine  which  he  has  given  them 
to  be  the  cure  of  the  sourness  of  old  age ;  that  in  age  we  may 
renew  our  youth,  and  forget  our  sorrows ;  and  also  in  order 
that  the  nature  of  the  soul,  like  iron  melted  in  the  fire,  may 
become  softer  and  more  impressible.  In  the  first  place,  vn\\ 
not  any  whose  heart  is  warm  within  him,  be  more  ready  and 
less  ashamed  to  sing,  —  I  do  not  say  before  a  large  audienoe, 
but  before  a  moderate  number ;  nor  among  strangers,  but  among 
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his  famillany  aud,  as  we  have  often  said,  charm  himself  id 
song  ? 

CU,  He  will  he  far  more  ready. 

AUu  There  will  be  no  impropriety  in  using  sach  a  method  of 
persuading  them  to  join  in  song. 

Cle.  None  at  all. 

Ath.  And  what  strain  will  they  sing,  and  what  muse  will 
they  hymn  ?   The  strain  should  clearly  be  one  suitable  to  them. 

Cle.  Certainly. 

Ath,  And  what  strain  is  suitable  for  heroes  ?  Shall  they  sing 
a  choric  strain  ? 

Cle.  Truly,  Stranger,  we  of  Crete  and  Lacedaemon  know  no 
strain  other  than  that  which  we  liave  learnt  and  been  accos- 
tomed  to  sing  in  our  chorus. 

AtK  I  dare  say ;  for  you  have  never  acquired  the  knowl- 
e(I<i:e  of  the  most  beautiful  sort  of  song  in  your  military  way 
of  life,  which  is  modeled  after  the  camp,  and  is  not  like  that 
of  dwellers  in  cities ;  and  you  have  your  young  men  henling 
and  fee<lin(;  to<;ether  like  vouni;  colts.  No  one  takes  his  own 
individual  colt  and  drags  him  away  from  his  fellows  against  his 
will,  raging  and  foaming,  and  gives  him  a  groom  for  him  alone, 
and  trains  and  nibs  him  down  privately,  and  gives  him  the 
qualities  in  education  which  will  make  him  not  only  a  good  sol- 
dier, but  also  a  governor  of  a  state  and  of  cities.  Such  a  one, 
«^_  as  we  were  saying  at  lii-st,  would  be  a  greater  warrior  than 
him  of  whom  Tyrtaeus  sings  ;  and  he  would  honor  cour- 
age everywhere,  but  always  as  the  fourth,  and  not  as  the  first 
part  of  virtue,  either  in  individuals  or  states. 

Cle,  Once  more.  Stranger,  I  must  complain  that  you  depre- 
ciate our  lawgivers. 

Ath.  Not  intentionally,  if  at  all,  my  good  friend,  but  whither 
the  argument  leads,  thither  let  us  follow ;  for  if  there  be  indeed 
some  strain  of  song  more  beautiful  than  that  of  the  choruses 
or  the  public  theatres,  1  should  like  to  impart  it  to  those  who, 
OS  we  say,  are  ashamed  of  any  ordinary  strain,  and  want  to 
have  the  best. 

Cle.  Certainly. 

Ath,  In  all  things  which  have  an  accompanying  charm,  either 
this  very  charm  is  the  chief  part  of  their  i^ood,  or,  secondly, 
there  is  some  truth,  or,  thirdly,  profit  in  them  ;  for  example,  I 
should  say  that  there  is  a  charm  which  accompanies  eating  and 
drinking,  and  the  use  of  food  in  general,  and  this  we  call  pleas 
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ore ;  but  that  which  we  term  the  rightness  and  utility  of  the 
things  serred  np  to  us,  or  more  precisely  their  healthM  qual- 
ity, is  also  their  highest  rectitude. 

CVe.  Very  true. 

Ath,  Thus,  too,  I  should  say  that  learning  has  a  certain  ao> 
companying  cliarm  which  is  the  pleasure ;  aiul  that  the  right 
and  the  protitable,  the  good  and  the  noble,  are  qualities  given 
by  the  truth. 

Ch.  Exactly. 

Aih,  And  so  in  the  imitatiye  arts,  which  make  likenesses,  ^ 
if  they  succeed  in  this,  and  are  accompanied  by  pleasure,  may 
not  their  works  be  said  to  have  a  charm  ? 

C!e.  Yes. 

Aik.  But  equal  proportions,  whether  of  quality  or  quantity, 
and  not  pleasure,  speaking  generally,  would  give  them  truth  or 
rightness. 

C7«.  Yes. 

AUu  Then  that  only  can  be  rightly  judged  by  the  standard 
of  pleasure  which  makes  or  furnishes  no  utility,  or  truth,  or 
similarity,  nor  on  the  other  hand  is  productive  of  any  hurtftd 
quality,  but  exists  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  accompanying 
charm;  and  the  term  ^pleasure"  is  most  appropriately  used 
when  these  other  qualities  are  absent. 

Cle.  You  are  speaking  of  harmless  pleasure,  are  you  not? 

Ath*  Yes;  and  this  I  term  amusement,  when  doing  neither 
harm  nor  good  in  any  degree  worth  speaking  of. 

Cle,  Very  true. 

Ath.  Then,  upon  these  principles,  we  must  assert  that  imita- 
tion is  not  to  be  judged  of  by  pleasure  and  fidse  opinion  ;  and 
this  is  true  also  of  equality,  for  the  equal  is  not  equal  or  the 
symmetrical  symmetrical,  because  somebody  thinks  or  likes 
something,  but  they  are  to  be  judged  of  by  the  standard  of 
truth,  and  by  no  other  whatever. 

C/e.  Quite  true. 

AtJu  Do  we  not  regard  all  music  as  representative  and  imi- 
tative ?  ggg 

C!e,  Certainly. 

Ath,  Then,  when  any  one  says  that  music  is  to  be  judged  of 
by  pleasure,  this  cannot  be  admitted ;  and  if  there  be  any 
music  of  which  pleasure  is  the  criterion,  such  music  is  not  to 
be  sought  out  or  deemed  to  have  any  real  excellence,  but  only 
that  other  kind  of  music  which  is  an  imitation  of  the  good. 
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Cle:  Yeiy  trua. 

Aih.  And  those  who  seek  for  the  best  kind  of  song  and 
music,  ought  not  to  seek  for  that  which  is  pleasant,  but  for  that 
which  is  true ;  and  the  truth  of  imitation  consists,  as  we  were 
sayingv  in  rendering  the  thing  imitated  according  to  quantity 
and  quality. 

Cle.  Certainly. 

Ath.  And  erery  one  will  admit  that  musical  compositions  are 
all  imitative  and  representative.  Will  not  poets  and  spectators 
and  actors  all  agree  in  this  ? 

CU.  TheywilL 

Ath.  Surely  then  he  who  would  judge  correctly  must  know 
what  each  composition  is ;  for  if  he  does  not  know  what  is  the 
character  and  meaning  of  the  piece,  and  what  it  represents,  he 
will  never  discern  whether  the  intention  is  true  or  fiiL$e. 

Cle,  Certainly  not. 

Ath,  And  will  he  who  does  not  know  what  is  true  be  able  to 
distinguish  what  is  good  and  bad  ?  I  am  not  very  clear ;  and 
perliaps  you  will  understand  me  better  if  I  put  the  matter  in 
another  way. 

Ofe.  How  is  that  ? 

Ath.  There  are  ten  thousand  likenesses  of  objects  of  sight  ? 

Cle.  Yes. 

Ath,  And  can  he  who  does  not  know  what  the  exact  object 
is  which  is  imitated,  ever  know  whether  the  resemblance  is 
truthfully  executed  ?  I  mean,  for  example,  whether  a  statue 
has  the  proportions  of  a  body,  and  the  true  situation  of  the 
parts,  what  those  proportions  are,  and  how  the  parts  fit  into 
one  another  in  due  order ;  also  their  colors  and  conformations, 
or  whether  this  is  all  confosed  in  the  execution  ?  Do  you 
think  that  any  one  can  know  about  this,  who  does  not  know 
what  the  animal  is  which  has  been  imitated. 

Cle.  Impossible. 

Ath.  But  even  if  we  know  that  the  thing  pictured  or  sculp- 
tured is  a  man,  who  has  received  at  the  hand  of  the  artist  xdl 
ppq  his  proper  parts  and  figures  and  colors,  must  we  not  also 
know  whether  the  work  is  beautiful  or  in  any  respect  defi- 
cient in  beautv  ? 

Cle.  If  this  were  not  required,  Stranger,  we  should  all  of  us 
be  judges  of  beauty. 

Ath.  Very  true  ;  and  may  we  not  say  that  in  everything  imi- 
tated, whether  in  drawing,  music,  or  any  other  art,  he  who  is  to 
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be  a  competent  judge  must  possess  three  things ;  he  most  know, 
in  the  first  place,  of  what  the  imitation  is  ;  secondly,  iie  must 
know  that  it  is  true ;  and  thinlly,  that  it  has  been  well  executed 
in  wonis  and  melodies  and  rhythms  ? 

Cle,  Certainly. 

Ath.  Then  let  us  not  faint  in  discussing  the  peculiar  difficnlty 
of  music  Music  is  more  celebrated  than  any  other  kind  of  imi- 
tation, and  therefore  requires  the  greatest  care  of  them  alL  For 
if  a  man  makes  a  mistake  here,  he  may  do  himself  the  greatCbt 
injury  by  welcoming  evil  dispositions,  and  the  mistake  may  be 
Tcry  difficult  to  discern,  because  the  poets  are  artists  very  infe- 
rior in  character  to  the  Muses  themselves,  who  would  never  fall 
into  the  monstrous  error  of  assiiniinjn:  to  the  words  of  men  the 
(gestures  and  soiii;s  of  women ;  nor  combine  the  melodies  and 
gestures  of  freemen  with  the  rhythms  of  slaves  and  men  of  the 
baser  sort ;  or,  Ix^iriiiniiii;  with  the  rhvthnis  and  mistures  of  free- 
men,  assign  to  them  a  melo<ly  or  words  which  are  of  an  oppo- 
site character ;  nor  would  they  mix  up  the  voices  and  sounds 
of  animxds  and  of  men  and  instruments,  and  every  other  sort 
of  noise,  as  if  they  were  all  one.  But  human  poets  are  fond 
of  introducing  this  sort  of  inconsistent  mixture,  and  thus  make 
themselves  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  those  who,  as  Orpheus  says, 
"have  attained  maturity  in  their  pleasures."  Tlie  experienced 
see  all  this  confusion,  and  yet  the  poets  go  on  and  make  still 
furttier  havoc  by  separating  the  rhytlim  and  the  figure  of  the 
dance  from  the  melody,  sotting  words  to  metre  without  music, 
and  also  separating  the  melody  and  rhythm  from  the  words, 
using  the  lyre  or  the  flute  alone.  For  when  there  are  no  words, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  recognize  the  meaning  of  the  harmony  and 
rhythm,  or  to  see  that  any  worthy  object  is  imitated  by  them. 
And  we  must  acknowledge  that  all  this  sort  of  thing,  which  aims . 
only  at  swiftness  and  smoothness  and  a  brutish  noise,  and  uses 
the  flute  and  the  lyre  not  as  the  mere  accompaniments  of  the 
dance  and  song,  is  exceedingly  rude  and  coarse.  The  use  g.,^ 
of  either,  when  unaccompanied  by  the  others,  leads  to 
every  sort  of  irregularity  and  trickery.  This  is  all  true  enough. 
But  we  are  considerinij  not  how  our  choristers,  who  are  from 
thirty  to  fifty  years  of  age,  and  may  be  over  fifty,  are  not  to 
use  the  Muses,  but  how  they  are  to  use  them.  And  the  con- 
siderations which  we  have  urged  seem  to  show  in  what  way 
these  fifty  years*  old  choristers  who  are  to  sing,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  better  trained.     For  they  need  to  have  a  quick 
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peroepdon  aod  knowladga  of  hamMmMWi  aod  iliytliiBt }  other- 
wise* how  will  thej  ever  know  whidi  metodiet  would  be  rightly 
song  to  the  Doriaa  mode^  or  to  the  riiythm  which  the  poet  hat 
assigued  to  them. 

C/«.  Qeorl J  the  j  cannot 

Atk,  The  common  people  are  rkUcoIons  in  imagining  tluit 
they  know  what  it  in  proper  harmony  and  rhythm,  and  what 
18  not,  when  they  can  only  be  made  to  aing  and  step  in  rhythm 
by  sheer  Ibroe;  they  nerer  consider  that  they  do  not  know 
wliat  they  are  about  Now  every  melody  it  right  when  suita- 
bly accompanied,  and  wrong  when  onsuitaUy. 

Ch,  That  is  most  certain. 

AiK.  But  can  a  man  who  does  not  know  a  things  as  we  were 
sayingi  know  that  the  thing  is  right? 

CU.  Impossible. 

Aih.  Tiien  now,  as  would  appear,  we  are  making  the  discov* 
ery  that  our  newly  appointed  choristers,  whom  we  herelqf 
invite  and  in  a  manner  compel  to.  sing,  but  of  their  own  free* 
will,  must  be  educated  to  such  on  extent  as  to  be  able  to  follow 
the  steps  of  rhythm  and  the  notes  of  song,  that  they  may  know 
the  harmonies  and  rhythms,  and  be  able  to  select  what  are 
suitable  for  men  of  their  age  and  character  to  sing ;  and  may 
sing  them,  and  from  this  receive  innocent  pleasure  themselves, 
and  also  lead  younger  men  to  receive  with  duUfbl  delight  good 
dispositions.  Having  such  training,  they  wiU  attain  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  than  frdls  to  the  lot  of  the  common  people,  or 
even  of  the  poets  themselves.  For  the  poet  need  not  know  the 
third  point,  namely,  whether  the  imitation  is  good  or  not,  though 
^.  he  can  hardly  help  knowing  the  laws  of  melody  and  rhythm* 
But  the  aged  chorus  must  know  all  the  three,  that  they 
may  choose  the  best,  and  that  which  is  nearest  to  the  best ;  for 
otherwise  they  will  never  be  able  to  charm  the  souls  of  young 
men  in  the  way  of  virtue.  And  now  the  original  design  of  the 
argument  which  was  intended  to  bring  eloquent  aid  to  the  Cho- 
rus of  Dionysus,  has  been  accomplished  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  and  let  us  see  whether  we  were  right :  I  should  im« 
agine  that  a  drinking  assembly  is  likely  to  become  more  and 
more  tumultuous  as  the  drinking  goes  on ;  this,  as  we  were 
saying  at  first,  will  certainly  be  the  case. 

CU,  Certainly. 

Ath.  Every  man  has  a  more  than  natural  elevation;  his 
heart  is  glad  within  him,  and  he  will  say  anything  and  will  be 
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restrained  by  nobody  at  such  a  time ;  he  fiiucies  that  he  is  able 
to  nde  over  himself  and  all  mankind. 

C!e.  Quite  true. 

Ath.  Were  we  not  saying  that  on  such  occasions  the  souls  of 
the  drinkers  become  like  iron  heate<i  in  the  fire,  and  grow 
softer  and  yoimger,  and  are  easily  fashioned  by  him  who  knows 
how  to  educate  and  fashion  them,  just  as  when  they  were 
young,  and  tliat  this  fashioner  of  them  is  the  same  who  pre- 
scribed for  them  in  the  days  of  their  youth,  namely,  the  good 
legislator ;  and  that  he  ouglit  to  enact  laws  of  the  banquet, 
which,  when  a  man  is  contident,  bold,  and  impudent,  and  unwill- 
ing to  wait  Ills  turn  of  silence  and  speech,  and  drinking  and 
music,  will  change  his  chanicter  into  the  opposite  ;  such  laws 
as  will  infuse  into  him  a  just  and  noble  fear,  which  will  take 
up  arms  at  the  approach  of  insolence,  being  that  divine  fear 
wliich  we  liave  allied  reverence  and  shame  ? 

Cle,  True. 

Ath,  And  the  calm  and  fober  generals  of  others  who  are  not 
sober,  are  the  guardians  of  these  laws  and  fellow-workers  with 
them  ;  and  without  their  help  there  is  greater  difficulty  iu 
fighting  against  drink  than  in  fighting  against  enemies,  when 
the  commander  of  an  army  is  not  himself  calm;  and  he  who 
is  unwilling  to  obey  them  and  the  commanders  of  Dionysiac 
feasts  who  ore  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  shall  sufier  a  dis- 
grace as  great  as  he  who  disobeys  military  leaders,  or  even 
greater. 

Cle.  Right 

Aifu  K,  then,  drinking  and  amusement  were  regulated  in  this 
way,  would  not  the  companions  of  our  revels  be  improved  ? 
they  would  part  better  firiends  than  they  were,  and  not,  as  p.  v 
now,  enemies.  Their  whole  intercourse  would  be  regu- 
lated by  law,  and  the  sober  would  be  the  leaders  of  those  who 
arr  not  sober. 

Cle.  I  think  so,  too,  if  drinking  were  regulated  as  you  pro- 
pose. 

Ath.  Let  us  not,  then,  simply  censure  the  gift  of  Dionysus 
as  bad  and  unfit  to  be  received  into  the  state.  For  wine  has 
many  excellences,  and  one  preeminent  one,  about  which  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  speaking  to  the  many,  from  a  fear  of  their 
misconceiving  and  misunderstanding  what  is  said. 

OU.  What  is  that  ? 

Ath,  There  is  a  tradition  or  story,  which  has  somehow  gone 
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about  the  world,  that  Diodtsos  was  robbed  of  his  wits  bj  his 
step-mother  Here,  and  that  in  rerenge  for  this  he  inspires  Bac- 
chic furies  and  dancing  madnesses  in  others  ;  for  wliich  reason 
he  gave  men  wine.  Such  traditions  concerning  the  gods  I  leave 
to  those  who  think  that  they  may  be  safely  uttered ;  but  this 
1  know,  that  no  animid  is  bom  having  that  degree  or  kind  of 
intelligence  which  he  is  destined  to  have  in  maturity ;  and  in 
the  intermediate  period,  in  which  he  has  not  yet  acquired  his 
own  proper  sense,  he  rages  and  roars  without  rhyme  or  reason ; 
and  when  he  has  once  got  on  his  legs  he  jumps  about  without 
rhyme  or  reason ;  and  this,  as  you  will  remember,  has  been 
already  said  by  us  to  be  the  origin  of  music  and  gymnastic. 

C!e,  To  l>e  sure,  I  remember. 

Ath,  And  did  we  not  say  that  the  sense  of  harmony  and 
rhythm  sprang  from  this  beginning  among  men,  and  that  among 
the  gods.  Apollo,  and  the  Muses,  and  Dionysus  were  the  gods 
whom  we  hod  to  thank  for  them  ? 

CU,  Certainly.  ♦ 

AUi,  The  other  story  implied  that  wine  was  given  man  out 
of  revenge,  and  in  order  to  make  him  mad ;  but  our  present 
doctrine,  on  the  contrary,  is,  that  wine  was  given  him  as  a 
balm,  and  in  order  to  implant  modesty  in  the  soul,  and  health 
and  strength  in  the  body. 

Cle,  That,  Stranger,  is  exactly  what  was  said. 

Ath.  Then  half  the  subject  may  now  be  considered  to  have 
been  discussed ;  shall  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
other  half,  or  leave  that  ? 

CU.  What  is  the  other  half,  and  how  do  you  divide  the  sub- 
ject ? 

Ath.  The  whole  choral  art  is  also  in  our  view  the  whole  of 
education ;  and  of  this  art,  rhythms  and  harmonies,  having  to 
do  with  the  voice,  form  a  part. 

CU.  Yes. 

Ath,  And  the  movement  of  the  body  and  the  movement  of 
the  voice  have  a  common  form  which  is  rhythm,  but  they  differ 
in  that  the  one  is  gesture  and  the  other  song. 

CU.  Most  true. 
g..o        ^^h.  And  the  sound  of  the  voice  which  reaches  and  ed- 
ucates the  soul,  we  have  ventured  to  term  music. 

CU.  True. 

Ath.  And  the  movement  of  the  body,  which,  when  regarded  as 
an  amusement,  we  termed  dancing  ;  when  pursued  with  a  view  to 
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the  improvement  of  the  body,  according  to  roles  of  art,  may  be 
called  gymnastic 

Cfe.  Quite  true. 

Ai/i.  Music,  which  was  one  half  of  the  choral  art,  may  again 
be  Raid  to  have  been  coniplotolv  discussocL  Shall  we  proceed 
to  the  other  half  or  not  ?     What  wonld  you  like  ? 

Cfe.  My  good  friend,  when  yon  are  talkinsr  with  a  Cretan 
antl  Lace<laemonian.  ami  we  have  discuss^Ml  music  and  not  ;rym- 
nastic,  what  answer  are  either  of  us  likely  to  make  to  you  ? 

Aih.  That  question  is  pretty  much  of  :in  answer;  and  I  an- 
derstand  and  accept  what  you  say  both  as  an  answer,  and  also 
AM  a  command  to  pro4!ced  with  g}'mnastic 

C/(f.  You  quite  understand  me ;  do  as  you  say. 

Af/t.  I  w^ill ;  and  there  will  he  small  ilitlii'ulty  in  speaking 
intelligibly  to  you  about  a  subject  with  which  both  of  you  are 
lar  more  taniiliar  than  with  nuisic. 

Cie.  That  is  very  true. 

At/i»  Is  not  the  origin  of  g}'mnastics.  too,  to  be  sought  in  the 
tendi»ncy  to  rapid  motion  which  exists  in  all  animals  ;  man,  as 
we  were  saying,  having  attained  the  sense  of  rhythm,  created 
and  invented  dancing;  and  meloily  arousing  and  awakening 
rhvthm.  both  united  formed  the  chonil  art  ? 

CU,  Verv  true. 

Ath.  And  one  part  of  this  subject  has  been  already  discussed 
by  us,  and  there  remains  another  part  to  be  discussed  ? 

Cte.  Exactlv. 

Ath.  I  have  first  to  add  a  crown  to  my  discourse  about  drink, 
if  you  do  not  object. 
'Cle.  What  is  tliat  ? 

Ath,  I  would  say  tliat  if  a  city  seriously  means  to  adopt  this 
practice  of  drinking,  under  due  regulation  and  with  a  view  to 
the  enforcement  of  temperance  ;  and  in  like  manner,  and  on 
the  same  principle,  will  allow  of  other  pleasures,  designing  to 
gain  the  victory  over  them  —  in  this  way  lUl  of  them  may  \w. 
ased.  But  if  the  state  makes  onlv  an  amusement  of  it,  and 
whoever  likes  mav  drink  whenever  he  likes,  and  with  whom  he 
likes,  and  add  to  this  any  other  indulgences,  I  shall  never  p. 
agree  or  allow  that  this  city  or  this  man  should  adopt  such 
a  usage  of  drinking.  I  would  go  farther  than  the  Cretans  and 
Lacedaemonians,  and  am  disposed  rather  to  the  law  of  the 
Carthaginians,  that  no  one  while  he  is  on  a  campaign  should  be 
allowed  to  taste  wine  at  all ;  but  I  would  say  that  he  should 
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<lnnk  water  daring  all  Uuit  time,  and  that  in  the  city  no  slave, 
male  or  female,  ahould  ever  drink  wine ;  and  that  no  mien 
should  drink  during  their  year  of  office,  nor  pilots  of  vessels,  nor 
judges  while  on  du^  should  taste  wine  at  all ;  nor  any  one 
who  is  going  to  hold  a  consultation  about  any  matter  of  impor- 
tance, nor  in  the  daytime  at  all,  unless  in  consequence  of  exer- 
cise or  as  medicine ;  nor  again  at  night,  when  any  one,  either 
man  or  woman,  is  minded  to  get  children.  There  are  num* 
berless  other  cases  also  in  whidi  those  who  have  good  sense  and 
good  laws  ought  not  to  drink  wine,  so  that  if  what  I  say  is 
true,  no  city  inill  need  many  vineyards.  Their  husbandry  and 
their  way  of  life  in  generSil  will  fellow  an  appointed  order, 
and  their  cultivation  of  the  vine  will  be  the  most  limited  and 
moderate  of  their  employments.  And  this.  Stranger,  shall  be 
the  crown  of  my  discourse  about  wine,  if  you  agree. 
CU.  Excellent :  we  agree. 
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Ath.  Sir.  T71N0UGH  of  this.     And  what,  then,  is  to    g^g 

XLi  be  regarded  as  the  origin  of  government  ? 
Will  not  a  man  be  able  to  judge  best  from  a  point  of  view  in 
which  he  may  behold  the  progress  of  states  and  their  transitions 
to  goo<l  or  evil  ? 

CleinioM  AVliat  do  you  mean  ? 

Ath,  I  mean  that  he  might  watch  them  from  the  point  of 
view  of  time,  and  observe  the  changes  which  take  place  in  them 
during  infinite  ages. 

Cle.  How  is  that? 

AjUu  Why,  do  you  think  that  you  can  reckon  the  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  cities  first  existed  and  men  were  citizens  of 
them? 

CU.  Hardly. 

AUi.  But  you  are  sure  that  it  must  be  vast  and  incalculable  ? 

Cle.  Quite  true. 

Ath,  And  have  there  not  been  thousands  and  thousands  of 
cities  which  have  come  into  being  and  perished  during  this 
period?  And  has  not  every  place  had  endless  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, and  been  sometimes  rising  and  at  other  times  falling, 
and  again  improving  or  waning  ? 

Cle.  Certainly. 

Ath.  Let  us  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  these  changes ; 
for  that  will  probably  explain  the  first  origin  and  succession  of 
states. 

CU.  Very  good.  You  shall  endeavor  to  impart  your  thoughts 
to  us,  and  we  will  make  an  effort  to  understand  you. 

Aih.  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  any  truth  in  ancient  ^-- 
traditions  ? 

Ch.  What  traditions  ? 

Ath.  The  traditions  about  the  many  destructions  of  mankind 
which  have  been  occasioned  by  deluges  and  diseases,  and  in 
many  other  ways,  and  of  the  preservation  of  a  remnant 
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01^  Et«i7  one  It  disposed  to  beUere  tliem. 

Jik,  Let  OS  imagine  one  of  them :  I  will  take  tlie  ikmooa 
one  wliidi  was  cansed  by  a  deluge. 

C!^.  What  are  we  to  think  abont  that  ? 

Aih.  I  mean  to  say  that  those  who  then  escaped  would  onlj 
be  hill  shepherds,  —  small  sparlcs  of  the  human  race  presenred 
on  the  tops  of  mountains. 

Ct'e.  Clearly. 

Aih,  Such  sunrivors  would  necessarily  be  unacquainted  with 
the  arts  of  those  who  live  in  cities,  and  with  the  various  devices 
which  are  suggested  to  them  by  interest  or  ambition^  and  all  the 
wrongs  which  they  oontrive  against  one  anotlier? 

CUm  Very  true. 

AiL  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  the  cities  in  the  plain  and  on 
the  sea-coast  were  utterly  destroyed  at  that  time. 

Cie,  Let  us  suppose  that. 

Aih.  TVould  not  oil  implements  perish  and  every  other  ex* 
celleat  invention  of  political  or  any  otlier  sort  of  wisdom  utterly 
fail  at  tliat  time  ? 

Cle.  Why,  yes,  my  friend ;  and  if  things  had  always  con- 
tinued as  they  are  at  present  ordered,  how  could  any  discovery 
have  ever  been  made  even  in  the  least  particular  ?  For  it  is 
evident  that  the  arts  were  unknown  during  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  years.  And  no  more  than  a  thousand  or  two  thousand 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  discoveries  of  Daedalus,  Orpheus, 
and  Polamades,  —  since  Marsyas  and  Olympus  invented  music, 
and  Amphion  the  lyre,  —  not  to  speak  of  numberiess  other  in- 
ventions wiiich  ore  but  of  yesterday. 

Alh.  Have  you  forgotten,  Cleinios,  the  name  of  a  friend  who 
is  really  of  yesterday  ? 

Cie,  I  suppose  that  you  mean  Epimenides. 

Ath,  The  same,  my  friend ;  for  his  ingenuity  does  indeed  fiir 
overleap  the  heads  of  all  your  great  men ;  what  Hesiod  had 
theorized  about  long  before,  he  converted  into  a  fiict,  as  you 
declare. 

C/«.  Yes,  that  is  our  tradition. 

Ath.  After  the  great  destruction,  may  we  not  suppose  that 
the  state  of  man  was  something  of  this  sort :  There  was  a  fbar- 
ful,  illimitable  desert  and  a  vast  expanse  of  land ;  a  herd  or 
two  of  oxen  would  be  the  only  survivors  of  the  animal  worid ; 
•g^g  and  there  might  be  a  few  goats,  hardly  enough  to  support 
the  lifo  of  those  who  tended  them  in  the  beginning  of 
things. 
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Cle  True. 

Ath.  And  of  cities  or  govemmenU  or  legislation^  about  which 
we  are  now  talking,  do  jou  suppose  that  they  could  have  any 
recollection  at  all  ? 

Cfe.  They  could  not 

Ath.  And  out  of  this  state  of  things  has  there  not  sprung  all 
that  we  now  are  and  have  :  cities  and  governments,  and  arts 
ami  laws,  and  a  great  deal  of  vice  aud  a  great  deal  of  virtue  ? 

Cle.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

AtA,  Why,  my  good  friend,  how  can  we  iwssibly  suppose  that 
those  who  knew  nothins;  of  all  the  i;ood  and  evil  of  cities  could 
have  attained  their  full  development,  whether  of  virtue  or  of 
vice? 

Cle.  I  un<lerstand  your  meaning,  and  you  are  quite  right. 

Ai/i.  Hut,  :is  time  advance<l  aud  the  nice  multiplied,  the 
world  c:ime  to  be  what  the  worhl  is. 

Cle.  Very  tnie. 

Aih.  Doubtless  the  change  was  not  made  all  in  a  moment, 
but  little  by  little,  during  a  very  long  period  of  time. 

Cle.  That  is  to  be  supposed. 

Ath.  At  first,  they  would  have  a  natural  fear  ringing  in  their 
ears  which  would  prevent  their  descending  from  the  heights 
into  the  plain. 

Cle.  Of  coui-se. 

Ath.  The  fewuess  of  the  survivors  would  make  them  desirous 
of  intercourse  with  one  another ;  but  then  the  means  of  travel- 
ling either  by  land  or  sea  would  have  been  almost  entirely  lost, 
as  I  mav  sav,  with  the  loss  of  the  arts,  and  there  would  be 
great  difficulty  in  getting  at  one  another  ;  for  iron  and  brass  and 
all  metals  would  have  become  confused,  and  would  have  disap- 
peared ;  nor  would  there  be  any  possibility  of  extracting  them ; 
and  they  would  have  no  means  of  felling  timber.  Even  if  you 
suppose  that  some  implements  might  have  been  preserved  in 
the  mountains,  they  would  quickly  have  worn  out  and  disap- 
peared, and  there  would  be  no  more  of  them  until  the  art  of 
metallurgy  had  again  revivecL 

Cle.  There  could  not  have  been. 

Ath.  In  how  many  generations  would  this  be  attained  ? 

CU.  Clearlv,  not  for  manv  ^generations. 

Aih.  During  this  period,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  all  the 
uts  which  require  iron  and  brass  and  the  like  would  disappear  ? 

CU.  Certainly. 
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Ath.  FacUon  and  war  would  alto  have  dM  oat  in  Ummo  dajs, 
and  for  many  reaaona. 

C&.  How  woold  that  be  ? 

Aih.  In  the  first  pboe*  the  desolation  of  these  primitiTe  men 
would  create  in  them  a  feeling  of  affection  and  fnendship  to- 
wards one  another ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  they  would  have 
^^f.  no  occasion  to  fight  for  their  subsistence,  for  they  would 
have  pasture  in  abundance,  except  just  at  first,  and  in  some 
particular  cases  ;  on  this  pasture4and  they  would  mostly  sup- 
port life  in  that  primitive  age,  having  plenty  of  milk  and  fiesh, 
and  procuring  other  food  by  the  chase,  not  to  be  despised  either 
in  quantity  or  quality.  They  woidd  also  have  abundance  of 
clothing  and  bedding,  and  dwellings,  and  utensils  either  capable 
of  standing  on  the  fire  or  not ;  for  the  phistic  and  weaving  arta 
do  not  require  any  use  of  iron :  Grod  has  given  these  two  arts 
to  man  in  onlcr  to  provide  him  with  necessaries,  that,  when  re- 
duced to  their  last  extremity,  the  human  race  may  still  grow  and 
increase.  Hence  in  those  days  there  was  no  great  poverty; 
nor  was  poverty  a  cause  of  difference  among  men ;  and  rich 
they  could  not  be,  if  they  had  no  gold  and  silver,  and  such  at 
that  time  was  their  condition.  And  the  community  which  has 
neither  poverty  nor  riches  will  always  have  the  noblest  princi- 
ples ;  there  is  no  insolence  or  injustice,  nor,  again,  are  there 
any  contentions  or  envyings  among  them.  And  therefore  they 
were  good,  and  also  because  of  what  would  be  termed  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  natures ;  for  what  they  heard  of  the  nature  oi 
good  and  evil  in  their  simplicity  they  believed  to  be  true,  and 
practiced.  No  one  had  the  wit  to  suspect  another  of  a  fiilse- 
hood,  as  men  do  now ;  but  what  they  heard  about  gods  and 
men  they  believed  to  be  true,  and  lived  accordingly ;  and  there- 
fore they  were  in  all  respects  such  as  we  have  described  them. 

Cle.  That  quite  accords  with  my  views,  and  with  those  of  my 
friend  here. 

Ath.  TVould  not  many  generations  living  on  in  this  way,  al- 
though ruder,  perhaps,  and  more  ignorant  of  the  arts  generally, 
and  in  particular  of  those  of  land  or  naval  war&re,  and  like- 
wise of  other  arts,  termed  in  cities  legal  practices  and  party 
conflicts,  and  including  all  conceivable  ways  of  hurting  one  an- 
other in  word  and  deed  ;  although  inferior  to  those  who  lived 
before  the  deluge,  or  to  the  men  of  our  day  in  these  respects, 
—  would  they  not,  I  say,  be  simpler  and  more  manly,  and  also 
more  temperate  and  in  general  more  just  ?  The  reason  of  this 
has  been  already  explained. 
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OKf.  Very  true. 

Ath.  I  should  wish  you  to  understand  that  what  has  pre 
ceded  and  what  is  about  to  follow,  has  1)een,  and  will  be  said, 
with  the  intention  of  exphiinin«^  what  need  the  men  of    ^^  . 
that  time  had  of  laws,  and  who  w:is  their  lawinver. 

Cle.  And  very  well  said. 

Aih.  They  could  hanlly  have  wante<l  lawjjivers  as  yet ;  noth- 
ing of  that  sort  was  likely  to  have  existed  in  those  days,  for 
they  had  no  letters  at  this  early  stage  ;  they  lived  according  to 
custom  and  the  laws  of  their  fathers,  as  they  are  termed. 

Cle.   Probably. 

Ath,  But  there  was  already  existing  a  form  of  government 
which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  generally  termed  a  lordship,  and 
this  still  remains  in  many  places,  both  among  Hellenes  and  Ixir- 
barians  ;  and  is  the  government  which  is  dcchired  by  Homer  to 
have  prevailed  among  the  Cyclops :  — 

**  They  ha«-e  neither  connciU  nor  judqinenU,  but  they  dwell  in  hollow  rocki  on 
th«  tops  of  hii;h  roountaiDii.  and  every  one  is  the  judge  of  bis  wife  aud  children,  and 
they  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  one  another.'* 

Ole.  That  must  be  a  charming  poet  of  yours ;  I  have  read 
some  other  verses  of  liis,  which  are  very  clever ;  but  I  do  not 
know  much  of  him,  for  foreign  poets  are  not  much  re;ul  among 
the  Cretans. 

Meg,  But  they  are  in  Lacedaemon,  and  he  appears  to  be  the 
prince  of  them  iill  ;  the  manner  of  life,  however,  which  he  de- 
scribes is  not  Spartan,  but  rather  Ionian,  and  he  seems  quite  to 
confirm  what  you  are  saying,  carrying  back  the  ancient  state  of 
mankind  to  barbarism  in  his  legend. 

Atk.  Yes  ;  and  we  may  accept  his  witness  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  time  when  primitive  societies  existed. 

Ole.  Very  true. 

Aih.  And  did  not  such  states  spring  out  of  single  habitations 
and  fiimilies  who  were  scattered  and  thinned  .in  the  devasta- 
tions ;  and  among  them  the  eldest  ruled,  because  government 
originated  with  them  in  the  authority  of  a  Either  and  mother, 
whom,  like  a  flock  of  birds,  they  followed,  forming  one  troop 
under  the  patriarchal  rule  and  sovereignty  of  their  parents, 
which  of  all  sovereignties  is  the  most  just? 

Gle»  Very  true. 

Ath.  After  this  they  came  together  in  greater  numbers,  and 
increased  the  size  of  their  cities,  and  betook  themselves  to  hus- 
bandry, first  of  all  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  made  ^ . 
inclosures  of  loose  walls  and  works  of  defense,  in  order  to 
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keep  ofT  wild  beasU ;  thiu  ereating  a  single  large  and  oommoa 
habitation. 

Cle.  Yet ;  thai  was  proboblj  the  way. 

AiA.  There  is  another  thing  which  would  probaUj  happen. 

Cle.  Wliatis  that? 

Atk.  Wlien  these  larger  halntations  grew  up  out  of  the  lesser 
original  ones,  each  of  the  lesser  ones  would  survive  in  the 
larger ;  every  fiunily  would  be  under  the  rule  of  the  eldest,  and, 
owing  to  their  separation  from  one  another,  would  have  peculiar 
customs  about  the  gods  and  themselves,  which  they  would  have 
received  from  their  several  parents  who  hsul  e<lucated  them ;  and 
these  customs  would  incline  them  to  order,  when  the  parents 
h:id  the  element  of  order  in  them ;  and  to  ooumgc,  when  they 
luul  the  element  of  courage  in  them.  And  they  would  natu- 
ral Ij  stamp  upon  their  children,  and  upon  their  cliiidren's  chil- 
drtMi,  their  own  institutions ;  and,  as  we  :ire  saying,  they  would 
tiiid  their  way  into  the  larger  society,  having  already  their  own 
peculiar  laws. 

Cie,  Certainly. 

AtJi,  And  every  man  surely  likes  his  own  laws  best,  and  the 
laws  of  others  not  so  welL 

Cie.  True. 

Ath,  Tlien  now  we  seem  to  have  stumbled  upon  the  begin- 
nings of  legislation  ? 

Cle.  Exactly. 

Ath.  The  next  step  will  be  that  these  persons,  who  meet  to- 
gether, must  choose  some  arbiters,  who  will  inspect  the  laws  of 
all  of  them,  and  will  publicly  present  such  of  them  as  they  ap- 
prove to  the  chie&  who  lead  the  tribes,  and  are  in  a  manner 
their  kings,  and  will  give  them  the  choice  of  them.  These  will 
themselves  be  called  legislators,  and  will  appoint  magistrates, 
framing  some  sort  of  aristocracy,  or  perhaps  monarchy,  out  of 
the  dynasties  or  lordships,  and  in  this  altered  state  of  the  gov- 
ernment they  will  live. 

Cle.  That  would  certainly  be  the  regular  order. 

Ath.  Then,  now  let  us  speak  of  a  third  form  of  the  state  in 
which  all  other  forms  and  conditions  of  polities  and  cities  con- 
cur. 

Cle.  And  what  is  that  ? 

Ath.  That  which  Homer  has  pointed  out  as  the  third  fomu 
which  succeeds  the  second.     He  founded  Danlania,  he  says,  «- 

M  For  tb*  boljr  Diuin  had  not  aa  yet  been  built  on  the  plain  to  be  a  eity  of  aitio* 
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ahlcijHipeddii|(  men;  bat  they  wen  liUl  diroHin^  at  the  foot  of  auMij-fouiiUiiMd 

For  indeed,  in  these  verses,  and  in  what  ho  said  of  the    ^^ 
C/dops*  he  speaks  the  words  of  God  and  nature  ;  for 
the  inspiration  of  poets  is  divine,  anil  often  in  their  strains,  bj 
the  aid  of  the  Muses  and  the  Graces,  they  attain  truth. 

CU.  Yes. 

Ath.  Then  now  let  us  proceed  with  the  rest  of  our  tale,  which 
will  probably  he  found  to  illustrate  in  some  degree  our  proposed 
design.     Shall  we  do  so  ? 

CU,  Bv  all  means. 

Ath,  Ilium  was  built  when  they  had  descended  from  the 
mountain,  in  a  lar^re  and  fair  plain,  on  a  sort  of  low  hill,  wa- 
tered bv  maiiv  rivers  (iescendin);  from  Ida. 

C!e,  That  is  what  thev  sav. 

Ath,  That  wc  must  supiM)se  to  have  taken  place  many  ages 
after  the  delu^re  ? 

CAf.  Yes ;  many  ages  must  have  elapsed. 

Ath.  A  marvelous  forgetful iiess  of  the  former  destruction 
would  appear  to  have  come  over  them,  when  they  placed  their 
town  right  under  numerous  streams  Howing  from  the  heights, 
and  trusting  for  security  to  not  very  high  hills,  either. 

Cte,  There  must  have  been  a  long  interval,  —  that  is  evi- 
dent. 

Ath.  And,  as  men  increased  in  number,  many  other  cities 
would  begin  to  be  built  on  the  plain  ? 

Cle.  Doubtless. 

Ath.  Those  cities  made  war  against  Troy,  —  by  sea  as  well 
as  by  land  —  for  at  that  time  men  were  ceasing  to  be  afraid  of 
the  sea. 

Cle.  That  is  clear. 

Ath.  The  Achaeans  remained  ten  years,  and  overthrew  Troy. 

Cle.  True. 

Ath.  And  (luring  the  ten  years  in  which  the  Achaeans  were 
besieging  Ilium,  the  homes  of  the  besiegers  were  falling  into 
an  evil  plight.  Their  youtb  revolted  ;  and  when  the  soldiers 
returned  to  their  own  cities  and  families,  thev  did  not  receive 
them  properly,  and  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  and  numerous 
deaths,  murders,  exiles,  were  the  consequence.  The  exiles 
came  again,  under  a  new  name,  no  longer  Achaeans,  but  Dori- 
ans, —  a  name  which  they  deriveil  from  Dorieus,  who  was  the 
assembler  of  them.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  told  by  you  Lace- 
daemonians as  part  of  the  history  of  Sparta. 
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Meg.  Certainly. 

Ath.  ThuBy  after  digressing  from  the  original  sabject  of  laws 
into  music  and  drinking4x>atSy  the  argument  has,  as  if  by  in« 
spirationy  returned  to  the  same  point,  and  presents  to  us  another 
handle  of  discourse.  For  we  have  come  to  the  settlement  of 
^^^  Laoedaemon  ;  which*  as  you  truly  say,  is  in  laws  and  in- 
stitutions  the  sister  of  Crete.  And  we  are  all  the  better 
for  the  digression,  because  we  have  gone  through  various  states 
and  settlements,  and  have  beheld  a  lirst,  second,  and  third  state 
in  their  origins,  succeeding  one  another  in  infinite  time  and 
continuous.  And  now  there  appears  on  tlie  horizon  a  fourth 
state  or  nation,  which  was  once  in  process  of  settlement,  and 
still  remains  settled.  IS  out  of  all  these,  we  are  able  to  discern 
what  is  well  or  ill  settled,  and  what  laws  are  the  salvation  or 
destruction  of  cities,  and  what  changes  would  make  a  state 
happy,  O  Megillus  and  Cleinias,  at  this  point  we  may  begin 
again,  unless  we  have  some  reason  to  find  fiiult  with  what  has 
preceded. 

Meff,  If  some  god.  Stranger,  would  promise  us  that  our  new 
inquiry  about  legislation  will  be  as  good  and  ftdl  as  the  last,  I 
would  go  a  long  way  to  hear  such  another,  and  would  think  that 
the  longest  day  —  and  we  are  now  approaching  the  summer  sol- 
stice —  was  too  short  for  the  discussion. 

Ath.  Then  I  suppose  that  we  must  consider  this  subject? 

Meff,  Certainly. 

Ath,  Let  us  place  ourselves  in  thought  at  that  moment,  when 
Lacedoeraon  and  Argos  and  Messene  and  the  other  countries 
were  all  in  complete  subjection,  Megillus,  to  your  ancestors ; 
for  at  a  later  date,  as  the  legend  informs  us,  they  divided  their 
army  into  three  portions,  and  settled  three  cities,  Argos  and 
Messene  and  Lacedoemon. 

Jfeg,  True. 

Ath.  Temenus  was  the  king  of  Argos,  Cresphontes  of  Mes- 
sene, Procles  and  Eurysthenes  of  Lacedoemon. 

Meg,  Of  course. 

Ath.  To  these  kings  all  the  men* of  that  day  mode  oath  that 
they  would  assist  them,  if  any  one  subverted  their  kingdom. 

Jfeg,  True. 

Ath,  But  con  a  kingdom  be  destroyed,  or  was  any  other  form 
of  government  ever  destroyed,  by  any  but  the  rulers  them- 
selves ?  Surely  not.  Have  we  forgotten  what  has  just  been 
laid  down  ? 
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Meg,  No. 

Ath.  Xnii  may  we  not  now  further  confirm  what  was  then 
•aid?  For  we  have  come  upon  facts  which  have  brought  us 
back  again  to  the  principle ;  so  that,  in  resuming  the  discussion, 
we  shall  not  be  inquiring  about  au  empty  theory,  but  ^ , 
about  events  which  actually  happened.  Tlie  case  w:is  as 
follows:  Three  royal  heroes  made  oath  to  three  cities  which 
were  under  a  kingly  government,  each  to  the  other,  that  both 
rulers  and  subjects  shoidd  govern  and  be  governed  accortling  to 
the  laws  which  were  common  to  all  of  them:  on  the  one  hand, 
as  time  and  tlie  race  went  forwanl,  tlie  rulers  promised  that  they 
would  not  make  their  rule  more  arbitniry ;  t)n  the  other  hand, 
the  subjects  said  that,  if  the  rulers  obs(;rved  these  conditions, 
they  would  never  subvert  or  |>ermit  others  to  subvert  those 
kingfloms;  but  that  the  kings  would  assist  kings  and  peoples 
when  injured,  and  that  peoples  would  ;issist  peoples  and  kings 
in  like  manner.     Is  not  this  true? 

Meg,  Certaiidy. 

Atli,  And  these  three  states  to  whom  laws  were  given,  whether 
by  their  kings  or  by  any  others,  had  this  very  great  security  for 
their  constitutions  ? 

Meg,  What  security? 

AUi,  That  the  other  two  states  were  always  to  come  to  the 
rescue  against  a  rebellious  third. 

Meg.  True. 

Atli,  Many  persons  say  that  legislators  ought  to  impose 
such  laws  as  the  mass  of  the  people  will  be  ready  to  receive ; 
but  this  is  just  as  if  one  were  to  conunond  gymnastic  masters 
or  physicians  to  treat  or  cure  their  pupils  or  patients  in  an 
agreeable  manner. 

Meg.  Exactly. 

Ath,  Whereas  the  physician  may  often  be  too  happy  if  he 
can  restore  health,  and  make  the  body  whole,  without  any  very 
great  infliction  of  pain. 

Meg,  Certainly. 

Ath,  There  was  also  another  advantage  possessed  by  the  men 
of  that  day,  which  greatly  lightened  the  task  of  passing  laws. 

Meg,  What  was  that? 

Ath,  The  legislators  of  that  day,  when  they  equalized  prop- 
erty, escaped  the  great  accusation  which  generally  arises  in  leg- 
islation, if  a  person  attempts  to  disturb  the  possession  of  land, 
or  to  get  rid  of  debts ;  because  he  sees  that  without  this  there 
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can  never  be  any  real  equality.  Now,  in  general,  when  tlie 
legisLitor  attempts  to  make  a  new  settlement  of  such  matters, 
every  one  meets  him  with  the  cry,  ^  that  he  is  not  to  disturb 
vested  interests,** — declaring  with  imprecations  that  he  is  intro- 
ducing agrarian  law  and  abolition  of  debts,  until  a  man  b  at  his 
wits'  end;  whereas  no  one  could  quarrel  with  the  Dorians  for 
distributing  the  land,  —  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  them ;  and 
as  for  debts,  they  had  none  which  were  considerable  or  of  old 
standing. 

Meg.  Very  true. 

Ath.  But  then,  my  good  friends,  why  did  the  settlement  and 
legislation  of  their  country  turn  out  so  badly? 
P^ .        Jleg.  How  do  you  mean ;   and  for  what  do  you  blame 
them  ? 

Ath,  There  were  three  kingdoms,  and  of  these,  two  quickly 
corrupted  their  original  constitution  and  laws,  ami  the  only  one 
which  remained  was  the  Spartan. 

Meg.  The  question  which  you  ask  is  not  easily  answered. 

AtA.  And  yet  must  be  answered  when  we  are  inquiring  about 
laws,  which  is  our  old  man's  sober  game  of  play ;  and  beguiles 
the  way,  as  I  said  at  first  setting  out  on  our  journey. 

Meg.  Certainly  ;  and  we  must  find  out  why  this  was. 

Ath.  What  laws  are  more  worthy  of  our  attention  than  those 
wliich  have  regulated  such  cities  ?  or  what  cities  or  settlements 
are  greater  or  more  famous  ? 

Meg.  I  know  of  none. 

Ath.  Can  we  doubt  that  they  intended  these  institutions  not 
only  for  the  protection  of  Peloponnesus,  but  of  all  the  Hel- 
lenes, in  case  they  were  attacked  by  the  barbarian  ?  For  the 
inhabitants  of  the  region  about  Ilium,  when  they  provoked  by 
their  insolence  the  Trojan  War,  relied  upon  the  power  of  the 
Assyrians  and  the  Empire  of  Ninus.  which  still  subsisted  and 
had  a  great  prestige  ;  the  people  of  those  days  fearing  the  united 
Assyrian  Empire  just  as  we  now  fear  the  great  king.  And  the 
second  capture  of  Troy  was  a  serious  offense  on  their  part,  be- 
cause Troy  was  a  portion  of  the  Assyrian  Empire.  To  meet 
this  danger  the  constitution  of  the  single  army,  distributed  into 
three  cities,  was  devised  by  the  royal  brothers,  sons  of  Heracles, 
and  far  better  ordered  than  the  expedition  against  Troy.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  they  had,  as  they  thought,  in  the  Heraclidae 
better  leaders  than  the  Pelopidae  ;  in  the  next  place,  they  con- 
sidered that  this  army  was  superior  in  valor  to  that  which  went 
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against  Troy;  for,  although  the  latter  couquereil  the  Trojaiia, 
they  were  themselves  conqaered  by  the  Heraclidae  —  Achiieans 
by  Dorians.  3Iay  we  not  suppose  that  this  was  the  intention 
with  which  the  men  of  those  days  framed  the  constitutions  of 
their  states  ? 

Meg.  Quite  true. 

Ath.  And  would  not  men  who  had  shared  with  one  an-    p^^ 
other  many  dangers,  and  were  governed  hy  a  single  race 
of  royal  brothers,  and  had  taken  the  advice  of  oracles,  and  in 
particular  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  be  likely  to  think  that  such 
an  order  would  be  permanent  and  lasting  ? 

Meg,  Of  course  they  would. 

Ath,  Yet  these  institutions,  of  which  such  great  expectations 
were  cntertainciL  seem  to  have  all  rapidly  vanished  away  ;  with 
the  exception,  as  I  was  saying,  of  that  siuiill  (mrt  of  them 
whi«;Ii  exi!»ted  in  your  lantl.  And  this  thinl  part  has  never  to 
this  (hiy  ceased  warring  against  the  two  others  ;  whereas,  if  the 
original  idea  had  been  carried  out,  and  they  had  agreed  to  be 
one,  their  power  would  have  been  invincible  in  war. 

Meg,  Certainly. 

Aik,  Now,  what  was  the  ruin  of  this  great  confederacy? 
That  is  a  subject  well  worthy  of  consideration. 

Meg,  Certainly,  no  one  will  ever  find  more  striking  instances 
of  laws  or  governments  being  the  salvation  or  destruction  of 
great  and  noble  interests,  than  are  here  presented  to  his  view. 

Ath.  Then  now  we  seem  to  have  happily  arrived  at  a  real 
and  important  question  ? 

Meg,  Very  true. 

Ath,  Did  you  never  observe,  sage  friend,  that  men  in  gen* 
eral,  and  we  ourselves  at  this  moment,  often  fancy  that  they  see 
some  beautiful  thing  which  might  have  effected  wonders  if  they 
had  only  nuuie  a  right  use  of  it  —  in  some  way  or  other ;  and 
yet  this  mode  of  looking  at  things  may  turn  out  after  all  to  be 
a  mistake,  and  not  according  to  nature,  either  in  our  own  case 
or  in  any  other? 

Meg,  To  what  are  you  referring  when  you  say  this  ? 

Aih,  I  was  thinking  of  my  own  admiration  of  the  aforesaid 
Heraclid  expedition,  whicli  was  so  noble,  and  might  have  had 
such  wonderful  results  for  the  Hellenes,  if  only  rightly  used ; 
and  I  was  just  laughing  at  myself. 

Meg.  But  were  you  not  right  and  wise  in  speaking  as  yon 
did,  and  we  in  assenting  to  you  ? 
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Aih,  Perhaps ;  and  yet  I  caimot  hdp  observing  tliat  an j  one 
who  sees  anything  great  or  powerftil,  immediately  has  this  feel- 
ing, —  **  If  the  owner  only  loiew  how  to  use  his  great  and  nohle 
possession,  how  happy  would  he  be,  and  what  great  resnlts 
would  he  attain !  ** 
^-        Jfeff.  And  is  not  this,  again,  very  right? 

Ath.  Reflect ;  in  what  point  of  view  does  this  sort  of 
prairto  appear  just :  First,  in  reference  to  the  question  in  hand : 
If  the  then  conmianders  had  known  how  to  arrange  their  army 
properly,  how  would  they  have  attained  success  ?  *  Would  not 
this  have  been  the  way  ?  Tliev  would  have  bound  them  all 
firmly  together  and  preserved  them  forever,  giving  them  free- 
dom and  dominion  at  pleasure,  combined  with  the  power  of  do- 
ing in  the  whole  world,  Hellenic  and  barbarian,  whatever  they 
and  their  descendants  desired.     Would  not  that  have  been  their 


aim  ? 


Meg.  Yery  true. 

Ath.  Suppose  any  one  were  in  the  same  way  to  express  his 
admiration  at  the  sight  of  great  wealth  or  femily  honor,  or  any- 
thing of  this  sort,  he  would  praise  them  under  the  idea  that 
through  them  he  would  attain  either  all  or  the  greater  and  chief 
part  of  what  he  desires. 

Meg.  Yes,  that  seems  to  be  true. 

Ath.  Well,  now,  and  does  not  the  argument  show  that  there 
IS  one  common  desire  of  all  mankind  ? 

Meg.  What  is  that  ? 

Ath.  The  desire  which  a  man  has,  that  all  things  may  come 
to  pass  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  his  soul  —  at  any  rate, 
things  human,  if  not  divine. 

Meg.  Certainly. 

Ath,  And,  as  we  ever  desire  this,  in  youth  and  in  manhood, 
and  in  old  age,  for  this  we  cannot  help  idways  praying  also. 

Meg.  No  doubt. 

Ath.  And  we  join  in  the  prayers  of  our  firiends,  and  ask  for 
them  what  they  ask  for  themselves  ? 

Meg.  Certainly. 

Ath.  Dear  is  the  son  to  the  fiither  —  the  younger  to  the 
elder. 

Meg.  Of  course. 

Ath.  And  yet  the  son  often  prays  to  obtain  things  which  the 
fether  prays  diat  he  may  not  obtain. 

Meg.  When  the  son  is  young  and  foolish,  you  mean  ? 
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Ath,  Yes ;  and  when  the  fiither,  in  the  dota^  of  age  or  the 
heat  of  youth,  having  no  sense  of  right  and  justice,  prays  with 
fenror,  under  the  infiueuce  of  feeliugs  like  those  of  Theseus 
when  he  cursed  the  unfortunate  Ilippolytus,  do  you  imagine 
that  the  son,  having  a  sense  of  right  and  justice,  will  join  in 
his  Cher's  prayers  ? 

Meg,  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  a  man  should  not  desire 
or  endeavor  to  have  all  things  according  to  his  wish,  while  his 
wish  is  at  variance  with  his  reason.  Every  one  of  us,  whether 
individual  or  state,  ought  to  pray  and  endeavor  that  he  may 
have  wisdom.  ^^^^ 

AUi,  Yes ;  and  I  remember,  and  you  will  remember,  my 
savin <;  at  tirst,  that  a  statesman  an(l  leinslator  on;;ht  to  ordain 
laws  with  a  view  to  wis<lom ;  whereas  you  were  saying  that 
the  gixwl  lawgiver  ought  to  order  all  with  a  view  to  war.  And 
to  this  I  rcplitMl  that  there  were  four  virtues,  and  that  your  re- 
gards were  tixed  on  one  of  the  four  only ;  but  that  you  ought 
to  regard  all  virtue,  and  especially  that  which  comes  first,  and 
is  the  guide  of  all  the  rest  —  that  is  to  say,  wisdom  and  mind 
and  opinion  united  with  the  affection  and  desire  which  waits 
upon  them.  And  now  the  argument  returns  to  the  same  point, 
and  I  say  once  more,  in  jest  if  you  like,  or  in  earnest  if  you 
like,  that  the  prayer  of  a  fool  is  full  of  danger,  being  likely  to 
end  in  the  opposite  of  what  he  desires.  And  if  you  would  rather 
receive  my  words  in  earnest,  I  am  willing  that  you  should; 
and  you  will  find,  I  suspect,  that  they  accord  with  the  view 
which  has  been  already  urged,  that  not  cowardice  was  the 
cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  Dorian  kings  and  of  their  whole  de- 
sign, nor  ignorance  of  military  matters,  either  on  the  part  of 
the  rulers  or  of  their  subjects ;  but  the  cause  was  the  corrupt- 
ing influence  of  the  other  vices,  and  especially  their  ignorance 
of  the  most  important  human  affairs.  That  this  was  at  that 
time,  and  is  still,  and  always  will  be  the  case,  I  will  endeavor, 
if  you  will  allow  me,  to  make  out  and  demonstrate  to  you  who 
are  my  friends,  as  the  argument  proceeds. 

Cle.  Pray  go  on.  Stranger;  compliments  are  troublesome, 
but  we  will  show,  not  in  word  but  in  deed,  that  we  prize  your 
words,  for  we '  will  give  them  our  best  attention ;  and  that  is 
the  way  in  which  a  gentleman  expresses  his  approval. 

Meg.  Excellent,  Cleinias  ;  and  let  us  do  as  you  say. 

CU.  By  all  means,  if  Heaven  wills.     Go  on. 

Atk,  Well,  then,  proceeding  in  the  same  train  of  thought,  I 
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saj  that  the  greatest  ignorance  wai  the  mm  of  that  pofrer,  and 
that  now,  as  then,  ignorance  is  rain*  And  if  this  he  true,  the 
legislator  must  endeavor  to  implant  wisdom  in  states^  and  han- 
ish  ignorance  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

Cie*  That  is  evidenL 
,^fv        Ath»  Then  now  consider  what  is  really  the  greatest  ig- 
norance.    I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  antl  Megil- 
lus  would  .igree  with  me  about  this  ;  for  my  opinion  is  ^- 

C/e.  What? 

Ath.  That  the  greatest  ignorance  is  when  a  man-  hates  that 
which  ho  nevertheless  thinks  to  be  good  and  noble,  and  loves 
and  embraces  that  which  lie  knows  to  he  unrighteous  and  eviL 
Tins  disagreement  between  the  sense  of  pleasure  and  the  jotlg- 
ment  of  reason  in  the  soid  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  worst  igno- 
rance ;  and  the  greatest  too,  because  affecting  the  greatest  part 
of  the  human  soul,  for  the  4irinciple  which  feels  pleasure  and 
pain  in  the  individual,  is  like  the  multitude  in  a  state.  And 
when  the  soul  is  oppo3e<l  to  knowledgf.',  or  opinion,  or  reason, 
which  are  her  natural  lords,  that  I  call  folly,  just  as  in  the  state, 
when  the  mass  of  the  people  refuses  to  obey  their  rulers  and 
the  laws ;  or,  again,  in  the  individual,  when  fhir  reasonings  have 
their  habitation  in  the  soul  and  yet  do  no  good,  but  rather  the 
reverse  of  goocL  All  these  cases  I  term  the  worst  ignorance, 
whether  in  individuals  or  states.  I  am  not  speaking.  Stranger, 
as  you  will  understand,  of  the  ignorance  of  handicraftsmen. 

Cle.  Yes,  my  firiend,  we  understand  and  agree. 

At/u  Let  this,  then,  be  our  first  declaration  and  assertion, 
that  the  citizen  who  does  not  know  these  things  ought  never  to 
have  any  kind  of  authority  intrusted  to  him ;  he  must  be  stig- 
matized as  ignorant,  even  though  he  be  skillfid  in  calculation 
and  versed  in  all  sorts  of  accomplishments,  and  feats  of  menud 
dexterity ;  and  the  opposite  are  to  be  called  wise,  even  although, 
in  the  words  of  the  proverb,  they  know  neither  how  to  read 
nor  how  to  swim ;  and  to  them,  as  to  men  of  sense,  authority 
is  to  be  committed.  For,  O  my  friends,  how  can  there  be  the 
least  shadow  of  wisdom  when  there  is  no  harmony  ?  There  is 
none  ;  but  the  noblest  and  greatest  of  harmonies  may  be  tndy 
said  to  be  the  greatest  wisdom ;  and  of  this  he  is  a  partaker 
who  lives  according  to  reason  ;  whereas  he  who  is  devoid  of 
reason  is  the  destroyer  of  his  house  and  the  opposite  of  the 
savior  of  the  state :  he  is  ignorant  of  political  wisdom.  Let 
this,  then,  as  I  was  saying,  be  laid  down  by  us. 
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CU.  Let  this  be  laid  down. 

Aih.  I  suppose  that  there  must  be  rulers  and  subjects  in 
states? 

C7«.  Certainly. 

Ath.  And  what  are  the  received  principles  of  rule  and   >«^^ 
obedience  in  citiejf,  whether  great  or  small ;  and  similarly 
in  £unllies  ?     Wliat  are  they,  and  how  many  in  number  ?     Is 
not  one  claim  of  authority  which  is  always  just,  that  of  fathers 
and  mothers  and  in  general  of  progenitors  over  their  oifspring  ? 

CU,  Certainly. 

Ath.  Next  follows  the  principle  that  the  noble  should  rule 
over  the  ignoble  ;  and,  thirdly,  tliat  the  elder  should  rule  and 
the  youni^er  obey  ? 

Cle.  To  be  sure. 

Ath,  And,  fourthly,  that  slaves  should  be  ruled,  and  their 
masters  rule  ? 

OU,  Of  course. 

Ath.  Fifthly,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  comes  the  principle  that 
the  stronger  should  rule  and  the  weaker  be  ruled  ? 

CU.  That  is  an  inevitable  sort  of  rule. 

Ath.  Yes,  and  a  rule  which  prevails  very  widely  among  all 
creatures,  and  is  according  to  nature,  as  the  Theban  poet  Pin- 
dar once  said  ;  and  the  sixth  principle,  and  the  greatest  of  all, 
is  that  the  wise  should  lead  and  command,  and  the  ignorant  fol- 
low and  obey  ;  and  yet,  O  thou  most  wise  Pindar,  as  I  shoidd 
reply  to  him,  that  surely  is  not  contrary  to  nature,  but  accord- 
ing to  nature,  being  the  rule  of  law  over  willing  subjects,  and 
not  a  rule  of  compulsion. 

Cle,  Verv  true. 

Ath.  There  is  a  seventh  kind  of  rule  which  is  conferred  by 
the  arbitrament  of  the  lot,  and  is  dear  to  the  gods  and  a  token 
of  good  fortune  :  he  on  whom  the  lot  Mis  is  the  ruler,  and  he 
who  fails  in  obtaining  the  lot  goes  away  and  is  the  subject ;  and 
this  we  affirm  to  be  quite  just. 

CU,  Very  true. 

Ath.  Then  now,  as  we  say  playfully  to  any  of  those  who 
lightly  undertake  the  making  of  laws,  You  see  before  you,  leg- 
islator, the  principles  relating  to  government,  and  you  see  too 
that  they  are  by  nature  opposed.  There  we  have  (li.soovereil  a 
fountain-head  of  seditions,  to  which  you  must  atteiiiL  And, 
first,  we  will  ask  you  to  consider  with  us,  how  and  in  what  re- 
spect the  kings  of  Argos  and  Messene  violated  these  our  max- 
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imsy  mad  rained  themselTea  and  the  great  and  fiunooi  HeUenie 
power  of  the  olden  time.  Was  this  becanse  they  did  not  know 
the  traly  excellent  saying  of  Hesiod,  that  the  half  is  often 
greater  than  the  whole?  His  meaning  was,  that  when  the 
whole  was  injarioos  and  the  half  moderate,  then  the  moderate 
was  more  and  better  than  the  immoderate. 

C/«.  Very  true. 

Ath*  And  are  we  to  suppose  that  this  ignorance  is  less  fiital 
in  monarchies  than  in  democracies? 

(sai         ^^^'  '^o  probability  is  that  ignorance  will  be  a  more 
prevalent  disorder  among  kings,  because  they  lead  a  prowl 
and  luxurious  life. 

Ath*  Is  it  uot  palpable  that  the  kings  of  that  time  were  gnil^ 
of  trying  to  be  above  the  established  la%vs.  and  tliat  they  did  not 
consiHtentlv  observe  what  thev  had  aj^reed  to  observe  bv  word 
an<l  oath  ?  This  inconsistency  of  theirs  may  have  Imd  the  ap- 
pearance of  wisdom,  but  was  really,  as  we  assert,  the  greatest 
ignorance,  and  utterly  overthrew  the  whole  empire  through  fatal 
error  and  perversity. 

Cle,  That  seems  to  be  true. 

Ath.  Grood ;  and  what  ought  the  then  legislator  to  have  done 
in  order  to  avert  this  calamity?  Truly  there  is  no  great  wis- 
dom in  knowing,  and  no  great  difficulty  in  telling,  after  the  evil 
has  happened ;  but  to  have  foreseen  the  remedy  at  the  time 
would  have  taken  a  much  wiser  head  than  ours. 

Meg,  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Ath.  Any  one  who  looks  at  what  has  occurred  with  you,  Me- 
gillus,  may  easily  know  and  may  easily  say  what  ought  to  have 
been  done  at  that  time. 

Meg.   Speak  a  little  more  clearly. 

Ath.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  observation  which  I  am 
about  to  make. 

Meg.  What  is  that? 

Atk,  That  if  any  one  gives  too  great  a  power  to  anything, 
too  much  food  to  the  body,  too  large  a  sail  to  a  vessel,  too  mndi 
authority  to  the  mind,  and  is  regardless  of  the  mean,  everything 
is  overthrown,  and,  in  the  wantonness  of  excess,  runs  in  the  one 
case  to  disorder,  and  in  the  other  to  injustice,  which  is  the  child 
of  excess.  I  mean  to  say,  my  dear  friends,  that  there  is  no  soul 
of  man,  young  and  irresponsible,  who  will  be  able  to  sustain  the 
temptation  of  arbitrary  power  —  no  one  who  will  not,  under 
such  circumstances,  become  filled  with  folly,  that  worst  of  dis- 
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eases,  aad  be  hated  by  his  nearest  and  dearest  friends :  when 
this  happens  his  kingdom  is  undermineil,  anil  all  his  po\fer  van- 
ishes fix>ai  him.  And  great  legislators  should  know  the  nature 
of  the  mean  and  take  heed  of  the  ilaiim^r.  Now,  as  £ir  as  we 
can  guess  at  this  time  of  day,  what  then  occurred  appears  to 
have  been  as  follows :  — 

M»fg.  Wliat? 

AtL,  A  god,  who  watched  over  Spartxu  seeing  into  .the  fu- 
ture, gave  you  two  families  of  kings  instead  of  one ;  and  thus 
brought  you  within  the  limits  of  moderation.  In  the  next 
pLice,  some  human  wisdom  mingled  with  divine  power,  observ- 
ing that  the  constitution  of  your  government  was  still  feverish 
and  excited  tempered  your  inborn  3tren«^tli  and  pride  of  birth 
with  the  moileratiou  wliich  comes  of  age.  makin*^  the  ^^.^ 
power  of  your  twenty-eight  elders  equal  with  that  of  the 
kings  in  the  most  important  matters.  But  your  thiixl  savior, 
perceiving  that  your  government  was  still  swelling  and  foaming, 
imposed  the  power  of  the  Ephori  as  a  curb,  approximating  them 
to  officers  elected  by  lot ;  and  by  this  arrangement  the  kingly 
office,  being  compounded  of  the  right  elements  and  duly  mod- 
erated, was  preserved,  and  was  the  means  of  preserving  all  the 
rest.  Since,  if  there  had  been  only  the  original  legislators,  Te- 
menus,  Cresphontes,  and  their  contemporaries,  as  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  not  even  the  portion  of  Aristodemus  would 
have  been  preserved ;  for  they  iiad  no  proper  experience  in  leg- 
islation, or  they  would  surely  not  have  imagined  that  oaths 
would  moderate  a  youthful  spirit  invested  with  a  power  which 
might  be  converted  into  a  tyranny.  But  now  that  Grod  has  in- 
structed us  what  sort  of  government  would  have  been  or  will 
be  lasting,  there  is  no  wisdom,  as  I  have  already  said,  in  judg- 
ing after  the  event ;  there  is  no  difficulty  in  learning  from  an 
example  which  has  already  occurred.  If  any  one  could  only 
have  foreseen  all  this  at  the  time,  and  had  been  able  to  mod- 
erate the  government  of  the  three  kingdoms  and  unite  tliem 
into  one,  he  might  have  saved  all  the  excellent  institutions 
which  were  then  conceived  ;  and  no  Persian  or  any  other  arma- 
ment would  have  dared  to  attack  us,  or  would  have  regarded 
Hellas  as  a  power  to  be  despised. 

Cle.  True. 

Ath,  There  was  small  credit  to  us,  Cleinias,  in  defeating 
them ;  and  the  discredit  was,  not  that  the  conquerors  did  not 
win  many  great  battles  both  by  land  and  sea,  but  what,  in  my 
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opiuioQ,  brought  discredit  waSt  first  of  all,  the  ctrcumstanoe  that 
of  the  three  cities  one  oaly  fought  ou  belialf  of  Hellas,  and  the 
two  others  were  so  utterly  gooil  for  nothuig  that  the  one  was 
waging  a  mighty  war  against  LaociLicinoii  and  thus  prevented 
her  from  coming  to  the  rescue,  and  the  city  of  Argus,  which 
hail  the  preceilenoe  at  the  time  of  the  distribution,  when  xM^^ed 
to  aid  in  reiteUing  the  barbarian,  woidd  not  answer  t^ilie  call, 
or  give  aitL  Many  things  might  be  told  about  Hellas  in  con- 
nection with  tliat  war  which  are  far  from  honorable ;  nor,  in- 
deed, can  we  rightly  say  that  Hellas  repelled  the  inVailer ;  for 
the  truth  is,  that  unless  the  Atlienians  and  Lace<l:icmonians,  in 
pn*>  concert,  had  repulsed  the  advancing  host,  all  the  tribes  of 
Hellas  would  have  been  fused  in  a  chaos  of  barhorians 
mingling  with  Hellenes,  and  Hellenes  with  barbarians ;  just  as 
nations  who  are  now  subject  to  the  Persian  power,  owing  to 
unnatural  separatious  and  combinations  of  them,  are  dispersed 
and  scattered,  and  live  miserably.  These  things,  ^legillus, 
we  lay  at  the  door  of  statesmen  and  legislators,  as  they  are 
called,  past  and  present,  in  order  that  we  may  analyze  the 
causes  of  them,  and  Hnd  out  what  else  might  have  been 
done.  We  were  saying,  for  instance,  just  now,  that  there  ought 
to  be  no  great  and  unmixed  powers ;  and  this  was  under  the 
idea  that  a  state  ought  to  be  free  and  wise  and  harmonious, 
and  that  a  legislator  ought  to  legislate  with  a  view  to  this  end. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  be  surprised  at  our  continually  pro- 
posing aims  for  the  legislator  which  are  not  always  the  same 
aims  ;  but  we  should  consider  when  we  say  that  temperance  is 
to  be  the  aim,  or  wisdom  is  to  be  the  aim,  or  friendship  is  to  be 
the  aim,  that  all  these  are  really  the  same  aims;  and  if  there 
are  more  words  of  the  same  kind,  let  not  that  disturb  us. 

Cle,  Let  us  resume  the  argument  in  that  spirit.  And  now, 
speaking  of  friendship  and  wisdom  and  freedom,  I  wish  that 
you  would  tell  me  at  what,  in  your  opinion,  the  legislator  should 
aim? 

Ath.  Hear  me,  then :  there  are  two  mother  forms  of  states 
from  which  the  rest  may  be  truly  said  to  be  derived;  and  one 
of  them  may  be  called  monarchy  and  the  other  democracy ;  the 
Persians  have  the  highest  form  of  the  one,  and  we  of  the  other ; 
almost  all  the  rest,  as  T  w:is  saying,  are  variously  made  up 
of  these.  Now,  if  you  are  to  have  liberty  and  tlie  combination 
of  friendship  with  wisdom,  you  must  have  both  of  these  forms 
of  government  in  a  measure  ;  that  is  what  the  argument  would 
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enfi>rce  —  saying,  that  no  city  can  be  well  governed  which  if 
not  made  up  of  both. 

C7e.  Impossible. 

Ath»  The  state  which  has  become  exclusively  and  excessively 
attaehe<l  to  mooarcliy  or  to  freedom  luis  neither  of  them  in 
moiienitlon ;  but  your  states,  the  Loconian  and  Cretin,  have  a 
certain  motleration ;  and  the  Athenians  and  Persians  having  had 
more  at  first,  have  now  less.  Shall  I  tell  you  the  reason  of 
this? 

Cle.  By  all  means,  if  that  will  tend  to  the  elucidation  ^^ . 
ot  our  subject. 

Ath.  Hear,  then:  There  was  a  time  when  the  Persians 
hail  more  of  the  state  which  is  a  mean  between  slavery  and 
freedom.  In  the  reiim  of  Cvnis  tiiev  were  freomon  :ind  also 
lords  of  manv  others;  the  rulers  jjave  a  siiure  of  freedom  to 
the  subjoins,  and  lieing  treatcil  ius  eqiiuls,  the  j^oldiers  were  on 
better  terms  with  their  :;enerals,  and  showcnl  themselves  more 
reailv  in  the  hour  of  danger.  And  if  there  was  anv  wise 
councilor  among  them,  he  imparted  his  wisdom  to  the  public; 
for  the  king  was  not  jealous,  but  allowed  him  full  liberty  of 
speech,  and  g:ive  honor  to  those  who  were  able  to  be  his  coun- 
selors in  anything,  and  allowed  all  men  equally  to  participate 
in  wisdom.  And  the  nation  waxed  in  all  respects,  because 
there  was  freedom  and  friendship  and  communion  of  soul  among 
them. 

Cle.  That  certainly  appears  to  have  been  the  case. 

Ath,  How,  then,  was  this  advantage  lost  under  Cambyses, 
and  again  recovered  imder  Darius?     Shall  I  try  to  divine? 

GU.  That  question,  certainly,  has  a  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
our  inquiry. 

Ath,  I  imagine  that  Cyrus,  though  a  great  and  patriotic  gen- 
eral, never  had  any  real  education,  and  never  attended  to  the 
order  of  his  household. 

Cle,  What  makes  you  say  that  ? 

Aih,  I  think  that  from  his  youth  upwards  he  was  a  soldier, 
and  intrusted  the  bringing  up  of  his  children  to  the  women ;  and 
they  brought  them  up  from  their  childhood  as  the  favorites  of 
fortune,  who  were  blessed  alreadv,  and  needed  no  more  blessin'n. 
They  thought  that  they  were  happy  enough,  and  that  no  one 
should  be  allowed  to  oppose  them  in  any  way,  and  they  com- 
pelled every  one  to  praise  all  that  they  said  or  did.  This  was 
the  manner  in  which  they  brought  them  up. 
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Cle.  A  beautiful  education  that! 

Ath.  Such  an  education  as  women  were  likely  to  give  them, 
and  especially  princesses  who  had  recently  grown  rich^  and  in 
the  absence  of  the  men,  too,  who  were  occupied  in  wars  and 
dangers,  and  too  busy  to  look  atler  them. 

Cle.  There  is  reason  in  what  you  say. 

Ath.  Their  Either  had  possessions  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
,^.  many  herds  of  men  and  other  animals;  but  he  did  not 
consider  that  those  to  whom  he  was  about  to  make  them 
over,  were  not  trained  in  his  own  calling,  which  was  Persian ; 
for  the  Persians  are  shepherds  —  sons  oi  a  rugged  land,  which 
was  a  stern  mother,  and  well  dtted  to  proiluce  a  sturdy  race, 
able  to  live  in  the  open  air  and  watch,  and  to  Hght  also,  if 
iightiug  was  required.  He  did  not  observe  that  his  sons  were 
trained  differently,  being  educated  m  the  curnipt  Meilian  fiishiou 
by  women  and  eunuciis  (this  w;is  their  high  fortune),  wliich  led 
to  their  becoming  such  as  people  do  become  when  they  are 
brought  up  unreprove<i.  i\jid  so,  after  the  death  of  Cyrus,  his 
sons,  in  the  fullness  of  luxury  and  license,  took  the  kingdom, 
and  first  one  slew  the  other  because  he  could  not  endure  a  rival ; 
and,  aflerwards,  he  himself,  mad  with  wine  and  brutality,  lost 
his  kingdom  through  the  Medes  and  the  eunuch,  as  they  called 
him,  who  despised  the  folly  of  Cambyses. 

Cle.  That  is  what  is  said,  and  is  probably  the  truth. 

Ath.  Yes ;  and  the  tradition  says,  that  the  empire  came  back 
to  the  Persians,  through  Darius  and  the  seven  chie&. 

Cle.  True. 

Ath.  Let  us  note  the  rest  of  the  story.  Observe,  that  Darius 
was  not  the  son  of  a  king,  and  had  not  received  a  luxurious  edu- 
cation. AVhen  he  came  to  the  throne,  being  one  of  the  seven, 
he  divided  the  country  into  seven  portions,  and  of  this  there 
are  some  shadowy  traces  still  remaining;  he  made  laws  upon 
the  principle  of  introducing  a  sort  of  universal  equality  in  the 
order  of  the  state,  and  he  embodied  in  a  law  the  settlement 
of  the  tribute  which  Cyrus  promised,  —  thus  creating  a  feeling 
of  friendship  and  community  among  all  the  Persians,  and  at- 
taching the  people  to  him  with  money  and  gifts.  Hence  his 
armies  cheerfully  acquired  for  him  countries  as  large  iis  those 
which  Cyrus  had  lefl  behind  him.  Afler  Darius  came  Xerxes, 
who  again  was  brought  up  in  the  royal  and  luxurious  f:ishion. 
flight  we  not  justly  say  to  him,  "  0  Darius,  why  di<l  you  not 
learn  wisdom  from  the  misfortunes  of  Cyrus,  instead  of  bring 
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ing  up  Xerxes  in  the  same  way  in  which  he  brought  up  Cam* 
byses?**  For  Xerxes  being  the  creation  of  the  same  educa* 
tion«  met  with  much  the  same  fortune  as  Cambjses ;  and  fh>m 
that  time  to  this  there  has  never  been  a  really  crreat  kins  amonsr 
the  Persians,  although  they  are  all  called  groat.  And  I  would 
argue  that  this  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  fortune ;  the  re:ison 
is  rather  the  evil  life  which  is  generally  led  by  the  ^^^ 
sons  of  very  rich  and  royal  persons ;  for  never  will  lx)y  or 
man,  young  or  old,  excel  in  virtue,  who  has  been  thus  educatetl. 
And  this,  I  say,  is  what  the  legislator  has  to  consider,  and  what 
at  this  moment  has  to  be  considere<l  by  us.  Justly  may  you, 
O  Lacedaemonians,  be  praised  for  this  —  that  you  do  not  give 
special  honor  or  nuiintenance  to  poverty  in  particular,  or  to 
wealth  in  particular,  or  to  a  royal  nitlicr  than  to  a  private  sta- 
tion, where  the  divine  and  inspire*!  hiwcjiver  1i:ls  not  originiUly 
commanded  them  to  lie  given.  For  no  man  oui;ht  to  have  pre- 
eminent honor  in  a  state  because  he  surpasses  others  in  wealth, 
any  more  than  because  he  is  swift  or  fair  or  strong,  unless  he 
have  some  virtue  in  him  ;  nor  even  if  he  have  virtue,  unless 
he  have  this  particular  virtue  of  temperance. 

Jfeff.  What  do  you  mean,  Stranger  ? 

Ath.  I  suppose  that  courage  is  a  part  of  virtue  ? 

Meg.  To  be  sure. 

Ath.  Then,  now  hear  and  judge  yourself:  "Would  you  like 
to  have  for  a  fellow-lodger  or  neighbor  a  very  courageous  man, 
who  had  no  control  over  himself? 

Me^,  Heaven  forbid! 

Ath.  Or  an  artist,  who  was  clever  in  his  profession,  but  a 
rogue? 

Jfeg,  Certainly  not. 

Ath.  And  surely  justice  does  not  grow  apart  from  temper- 
ance? 

Me^,  Impossible. 

AUi.  Any  more  than  our  pattern  wise  man,  whom  we  exhib- 
ited as  having  his  pleasures  and  pains  in  accordance  with  and 
corresponding  to  true  reason,  can  be  without  temperance  ? 

3ieg.  No. 

Ath.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  this  matter  in  reference 
to  the  due  and  undue  award  of  honors  in  states. 

Meg.  In  what  way  ^ 

Ath.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  temperance  without  the 
other  virtues,  existing  alone  in  the  soul  of  man,  is  rightly  to  be 
had  in  honor  or  dishonor  ? 

TOL.  IV.  15 
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Meg.  I  CAnnot  telL 

Ath.  And  that  u  the  best  answer;  ibr  whichever  ftltemetivie 
you  hod  chosen,  I  think  thai  yon  would  have  gone  wrong. 
Meg.  I  am  fortunate. 

Ath.  Very  good ;  a  quality,  which  is  a  mere  appendage  of 
tilings  honorable  and  di^shonorable,  does  not  deserve  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  but  is  best  expressed  in  silence. 

Meg.  You  are  speaking  of  temperance,  wlien  you  say  this  ? 

Mh.  Yes ;  but  of  the  other  virtues,  that  which  having  the 
aildition  of  temperance  is  also  most  beneficial,  will  be  most  de- 
serving of  honor,  and  next  that  which  is  beneAcial  in  the  next 
degree  ;  and  so,  each  of  them  will  be  rightly  honored  according 
to  a  regidar  order. 

Meg.  True. 
Pf..        Ath.  And  ought  not  the  legislator  to  determine  these 
cuisses  r 

Meg.  Certainly  he  should. 

Alh.  Suppose  tliat  we  leave  to  him  the  determination  in  de- 
tail of  particular  enactments.  But.  :is  we  ourselves  have  a  turn 
for  legislation,  let  us  divide  laws  into  classes,  making  a  ftrst,  a 
second,  and  a  third  class,  acconliug  to  tlicir  importance. 

Meg,  Very  good. 

Ath,  TVe  maintain,  then,  that  a  state  which  would  be  safe 
and  happy,  as  fiir  as  the  nature  of  man  allows,  must  and  ought 
to  distribute  honor  and  dishonor  in  the  right  way.  And  the 
right  way  is  to  place  the  goods  of  the  soul  first  and  highest  in 
the  scale,  always  assuming  temperance  as  a  condition  of  them ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  the  goods  of  the  body ;  and  in  the 
third  place,  those  of  money  and  property.  And  if  any  legis- 
lator or  state  departs  from  this  rule  by  giving  money  the  place 
of  honor,  or  in  any  way  preferring  that  which  is  really  last, 
may  we  not  say,  that  he  or  the  state  is  doing  an  unholy  and 
unpatriotic  thing? 

Meg.  Yes ;  let  that  be  plainly  asserted. 

Ath.  The  consideration  of  the  Persian  governments  led  us 
thus  to  enlarge.  TVe  remarked  that  the  Persians  grew  worse 
and  worse.  And  we  affirm  the  reason  of  this  to  have  been, 
that  they  too  much  diminished  the  freedom  of  the  people,  and 
introduced  too  much  of  despotism,  and  so  destroyed  friendship 
and'  community  of  feeling.  And  when  there  is  an  end  of  these, 
no  longer  do  the  governors  govern  on  behalf  of  their  subjects 
or  of  the  people,  but  on   behalf  of  themselves ;  and  if  they 
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tliiuk  that  they  cau  gain  ever  so  little  for  themselves  they  de- 
vastate cities,  and  send  fire  and  desolation  among  friendly  races. 
And  :i8  they  hale  ruthlessly  and  horribly,  so  are  they  hated ; 
and  when  tlu*y  want  the  peo[>l«^  to  light  for  them,  they  rtnd  no 
community  of  ft'elinij  or  \villin;rnes<  to  risk  th«'ir  lives  in  fii;ht- 
in«r  ^jv  them ;  thrir  untold  mvria<ls  are  useless  to  them  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  they  think  that  their  salvation  dei>ends  on 
the  employment  of  mercenaries  and  strani^ers  whom  they  hire, 
just  :is  if  they  were  in  want  of  men.  Moreover,  they  are  ^,. 
necessarily  stupid,  since  they  proelaim  by  their  actions 
that  the  opinions  which  prevail  in  c;ities  alxnit  the  honorable 
and  noble  are  a  triHe,  when  comparetl  with  gold  and  silver. 

JA*r/.  (.Juite  true. 

Ath.  And  now  enough  of  the  Persians,  and  their  present 
maladministr.uion  of  their  <;overnn)ent.  which  is  owin<;  to  the 
prevalence  of  slavery  and  despotism  among  them. 

Mt^g.   Goo<l. 

AUi.  Next,  we  must  p:i3s  in  review  the  government  of  Attica, 
in  like  nuinner ;  and  from  this  show  thnt  entire  freedom  and  the 
absence  of  all  superior  authority,  is  not  by  any  means  so  good 
as  a  limite<l  government ;  which  w:is  our  ancient  Athenian  con- 
stitution at  the  time  when  the  Persians  made  their  attack  on 
Hellas,  or,  speaking  more  correctly,  on  the  whole  continent 
of  Europe.  There  were  four  classes  arranged  according  to  a 
proi)erty  census,  and  reverence  w:ia  our  queen  and  mistress, 
and  made  us  willing  to  live  in  obedience  to  the  laws.  Also  the 
vastness  of  the  armament,  l)oth  by  sea  and  on  land,  caused  a 
helpless  terror,  which  ma<le  us  more  and  more  the  servants  of 
our  rulers  and  of  the  laws ;  and  for  all  these  reasons,  an  ex- 
ceeding harmony  prevailed  among  us.  About  ten  years  before 
the  naval  engagement  at  Salamis,  Datis  came,  leading  a  Per- 
sian host  by  command  of  Darius,  which  was  expressly  sent 
against  the  Athenians  and  Eretrians.  having  orders  to  carry 
them  away  captive  ;  and  these  orders  he  was  to  execute  under 
pain  of  death.  Now  Datis  and  his  myriads  soon  became  com- 
plete masters  of  Eretria,  and  a  fearful  report  reached  Athens 
that  no  Eretrian  had  escaped  him ;  for  the  soldiers  of  Datis 
had  joined  hands  and  netted  the  whole  of  Eretria.  And  this 
report,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  was  terrible  to  all  the  Hel- 
lenes, and  above  all  to  the  Athenians,  and  they  sent  embassies 
in  all  directions,  but  no  one  was  willing  to  come  to  their  relief, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  and  they,  either  be- 
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causa  thej  were  detained  by  the  Mesienian  war,  whidi  was  tbea 
going  on,  or  for  some  other  reason  (for  the  troth  of  the  matter 
is  not  accurately  known),  came  a  day  too  late  for  the  battle  of 
^larathon*  After  tliis,  the  news  arrived  of  mighty  preparations 
being  made,  and  innumerable  threats  came  fxt>m  the  king. 
Then,  as  time  went  on,  a  rumor  reochmi  us  that  Darius  had 
pna  ^^  ^^^  ^^<^  ^  *^^  ^^^  ^'^^  young  and  hot-headed,  had 
come  to  the  tlirone  and  was  persisting  in  his  design.  The 
Athenians  were  under  the  impression  that  the  whole  expedition 
was  directed  against  them,  in  consequence  of  the  battle  of 
^larathon  ;  and  hearing  of  the  bridge  over  the  Hellespont,  and 
the  canal  of  Atlioe,  and  the  host  of  shi[>s,  considering  that  there 
was  no  salvation  for  them  either  by  land  or  by  sea,  for  there 
was  DO  <me  to  help  them,  and  rcmeiulMsriiig  tliat  in  the  first  ex- 
peilition,  when  the  Persians  destroyoil  Kretrio,  no  one  came  to 
their  help,  or  would  risk  the  danger  of  an  alliance  with  them, 
they  thought  that  this  woidd  liapiKsn  ag:iiii,  at  least  on  land ; 
nor,  when  they  looked  to  the  sea,  couhl  they  descry  any  hope 
of  salvation  ;  for  they  were  attacked  by  a  thouitand  vessels  and 
more.  One  chance  of  safety  remained,  slight  indeed  and  des* 
perate,  but  their  only  one.  They  saw  that  on  the  former  oc- 
casion they  had  gained  a  seemingly  impossible  victory,  and, 
borne  up  by  this  hope,  they  fouiul  that  their  only  refbge  was 
in  themselves  and  in  the  gods.  All  these  things  created  in 
them  the  spirit  of  friendship  ;  there  was  the  immediate  fear  of 
the  occasion,  and  that  other  present  fear,  which  sprang  out  of 
the  habit  of  obeying  their  traditional  laws,  and  which  I  have 
several  times  in  the  preceding  discourse  called  reverence,  to 
which  the  good  man  is,  as  he  ought  be,  a  willing  servant,  and 
of  which  the  meaner  sort  of  man  is  apt  to  be  independent  and 
fearless.  If  they  had  not  been  possessed  by  this  fear,  they 
would  never  have  met  the  enemy,  or  defended  their  temples 
and  sepulchres  and  their  country,  and  all  that  was  near  and 
dear  to  them,  as  they  did  on  that  occasion  ;  but  little  by  little 
they  would  have  been  all  scattered  and  dispersed. 

Meg.  Your  words,  Athenian,  are  quite  true,  and  worthy  of 
yourself  and  of  your  country. 

AtJu  Yes,  Megillus,  they  are  true ;  and  I  may  properly  speak 
to  you,  who  have  inherited  the  virtues  of  your  ancestors,  of  the 
actions  of  that  day.  And  I  would  wish  you  and  Cleinias  to 
consider  whether  they  have  not  also  a  bearing  on  legislation ; 
for  I  am  not  discoursing  only  for  the  pleasure  of  talking,  but 
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for  the  argument's  sake.  Please  to  remark  that,  after  a  sort, 
the  same  result  happened  to  us  which  happened  to  the  Per- 
sians ;  and  as  they  led  their  people  into  utter  servitude,  so  we. 
on  the  other  hand,  led  ours  into  all  freedom.  And  now,  how 
shall  we  proceed?  for  I  would  like  you  to  ob^er\-e  that  our 
previous  arguments  have  a  good  deal  to  say  for  themselves. 

Meg.  True ;  but  I  wish  that  you  would  give  us  a  fuller  ^^^ 
explanation. 

Ath.  I  will.  Under  the  ancient  laws,  my  friends,  the  people 
was  not  as  now  the  master,  but  rather  the  willing  servant  of 
the  laws. 

Meg,  What  laws  do  you  mean  ? 

Ath.  In  the  first  phice.  let  us  .s{)eak  of  the  laws  al)out  music ; 
that  is  to  sav,  such  music  as  then  existed,  in  onler  that  we  mav 
tnice  the  growth  of  the  excess  of  freeilom  from  the  Ix-ginning ; 
for  music  was  earlv  ilivided  anion:;  us  into  certain  kimls  and 
inaiiuers.  One  sort  consisted  of  pniyers  to  the  gods,  which 
were  called  hymns ;  and  there  w:is  another  and  opposite  sort 
called  lamentations,  and  another  termed  paeans,  and  another 
called  dithyrambs ;  of  which  latter  t!ie  subject,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, was  the  birth  of  Dionysus.  And  they  used  the  actual 
word  "laws,"  or  rofioi,  when  they  wanted  to  denote  a  particular 
strain,  adding  only  as  an  epithet  ^  the  laws  or  strains  of  the 
harp.**  All  these  and  others  were  duly  distinguished,  nor  were 
they  allowed  to  intermingle  one  sort  of  music  with  another. 
And  the  authority  which  determined  and  gave  judgment,  and 
punished  the  disobedient,  was  not  expressed  in  a  hiss,  nor  in  the 
most  unmusical  ^^  sweet  voices "  of  the  multitude,  as  in  our 
days ;  nor  in  applause  and  clappings  of  the  hands.  But  the 
directors  of  public  instruction  insisted  that  the  spectators  should 
listen  in  silence  to  the  end ;  and  boys  and  their  tutors,  and  the 
multitude  in  general,  were  kept  quiet  by  the  touch  of  the  wand.  ;  I 
Such  was  the  good  order  which  the  multitude  were  willing  to 
obseiTO ;  they  would  not  have  dared  to  give  judgment  by  noisy 
cries.  And  then,  as  time  went  on,  the  poets  themselves  intro- 
duced the  reign  of  ignorance  and  misrule.  They  were  men  of 
genius,  but  they  had  no  knowledge  of  what  is  just  and  lawfid 
in  music ;  raging  like  Bacchanals  and  possessed  with  inordinate 
delights  —  mingling  lamentations  with  hymns,  and  paeans  with 
dithyrambs  ;  imitating  the  sounds  of  the  flute  on  the  lyre,  and 
making  one  general  confusion  ;  ignorantly  affirming  that  music 
has  no  truth,  and,  whether  good  or  bad,  can  only  be  judged  of 
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rightly  hy  the  {deoiure  of  the  hearer.  And  bj  oompoeiDg  woA 
licentioiu  poemsv  and  adding  to  them  wordu  as  licentious,  they 
liave  insiured  the  mnltitude  with  lawlessness  and  bolckiessy  and 
made  them  fancy  that  they  can  judge  for  themselves  about 
p.  .  melody  and  song.  'And  in  this  way,  the  theatres  from 
l)eing  mute  have  become  voc:iK  oh  thou<rh  they  luul  under* 
standing  of  good  and  bod  in  music  and  poetry ;  and  insteail  of 
an  arlHtocracy.  an  evil  sort  of  theatrocracy  lias  grown  upw  For 
if  the  democracy  which  judged  had  only  consisted  of  frvemeii, 
there  would  have  been  no  fatal  harm  done ;  but  in  music  there 
first  arose  the  universal  conceit  of  omnLHcitfiicc  and  ;;«Micral  law- 
lessness ;  free<lom  came  fcillowing  atlerwanls,  :uid  men  fancy- 
ing that  they  knew  what  they  flid  nut  know,  liail  no  longer  any 
four,  and  the  absence  of  fear  liegets  shanielossness.  For  what 
is  shamelessness  but  the  insolent  rcfiis:d  to  rt*g:inl  the  opinion 
of  tilt;  l)etter  bv  reason  of  an  ovenlarin«;  sort  of  liberty  ? 

Mrff.  Tliat  is  most  true. 

Af/i.  Consequent  upon  this  free<loni  comes  the  other  freedom 
of  disol)eclience  to  rulers ;  and  then  thu  attempt  to  escape  the 
control  and  exhortation  of  father,  mother,  elders,  and  when  near 
the  end,  the  control  of  the  laws  also ;  and  at  the  very  end  there 
is  the  contempt  of  oaths  and  ple<1ges.  and  no  reganl  at  all  for 
the  gods,  —  herein  they  exhibit  and  imitate  the  old  Titanic 
nature  ;  and  thus  they  return  again  to  the  old,  and  lead  an 
evil  life,  and  there  is  no  cessation  of  ills.  Why  do  I  say  this  ? 
Because  I  think  that  the  argument,  like  a  horse,  ought  to  be 
pulled  up  from  time  to  time,  and  not  to  be  allowed  to  run  away, 
but  held  with  bit  and  bridle,  and  then  we  sliall  not,  as  the 
proverb  says,  fall  off  our  ass,  which  is  the  argument.  Let  us 
then  once  more  ask  the  question,  to  what  end  has  all  this  been 
said? 

Afeg.  Very  good. 

Ath.  This,  then,  has  been  said  for  the  sake  — 

3%.  Of  what  ? 

A(h,  We  said  that  the  lawgiver  ought  to  have  three  things 
in  view :  1st.  that  the  city  for  which  he  legislates  should  be 
free  ;  and  2dly,  be  at  unity  with  herself;  and  3dly,  should 
have  understanding  ;  these  were  our  principles,  were  they  not  ? 

Meg,  Certainly. 

Ath.  With  a  >'iew  to  this  we  selected  two  kinds  of  govern- 
ment, the  one  the  most  despotic  and  the  other  the  most  free ; 
and  now  we  are  considering  which  of  them  is  the  right  form ; 
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we  took  a  mean  in  both  cases,  of  despotism  in  the  one,  and  of 
lil>erty  in  the  other,  and  we  saw  that  in  a  mean  thej  attained 
tlieir  perfection ;  but  that  when  they  were  carried  to  the  ex- 
treme of  either,  slavery  or  despotism,  neither  party  were  the 
gainers. 

^fe^J.  That  is  very  tnie.  ^^^ 

Atlu  An<l  that  was  our  reason  for  consideriu!^  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Dorian  arniv,  and  of  the  country  at  the  foot  of  the 
Dardanian  mount;iins,  and  the  removal  of  the  city  to  the  plain 
by  the  sea,  and  the  first  men  who  were  the  survivors  of  the 
delut^e.  And  all  that  was  said  about  music  and  drinking,  and 
what  preceded,  lias  lieen  said  with  the  view  of  seeing  how  a 
state  might  be  l>est  oilministered,  and  how  an  inilividu;d  might 
best  onler  lii.s  own  life.  And  now,  ^legilliis  and  Cleinias,  how 
are  we  to  prove  to  ourselves  that  our  woitls  are  of  any  value  ? 

Cle.  Str.inger,  I  think  that  I  see  how  a  proof  of  their  value 
may  be  ol>tahie<l.  This  discitssion  of  ours  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  singularly  fortunate,  and  just  what  I  at  this  moment 
want ;  most  auspiciously  have  you  and  my  friend  ^legillus  come 
in  my  way.  For  I  will  tell  you  what  has  happened  to  me ; 
and  I  regard  the  coincidence  as  a  sort  of  omen.  The  greater 
part  of  Crete  is  going  to  send  out  a  colony,  and  they  have  in- 
trui»ted  the  management  of  the  affair  to  the  Cnosians ;  and  the 
Cnosians  to  me  and  nine  others.  And  they  desire  us  to  give 
them  any  laws  which  we  please,  whether  taken  from  tlie  Cret:m 
model  or  from  any  other ;  and  tliey  do  not  mind  about  their 
being  foreign  if  they  are  better.  Grant  me  then  this  favor, 
which  will  also  be  a  kindness  to  yourselves :  Let  us  make  a 
selection  from  what  has  been  said,  and  then  let  us  imagine  a 
state  of  which  we  will  suppose  ourselves  to  be  the  original  col- 
onizers. Thus  we  shall  proceed  with  our  inquiry,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  may  have  the  use  of  the  frame-work  which  you  are 
constructing,  for  the  city  which  is  in  contemplation. 

Ath.  That  is  good  news,  Cleinias,  and,  if  Megillus  has  no 
objection,  you  may  be  sure  that  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to 
please  you. 

Cle.  I  agree. 

Meg,  And  I,  too, 

CU.  Excellent ;  and  now  let  us  begin  to  frame  the  state. 
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_^ .    Ath.  Sir,     A   ND  now,  what  will  this  city  be  ?     I  do  not 

XjL  ineuti  to  ask  what  is  or  will  be  the 
name  of  the  place ;  that  may  lie  determined  by  the  accident  of 
locality  and  the  original  settlement.  —  a  river  or  fountain,  or 
some  local  deity  may  give  the  sanction  of  a  name  to  the  newly 
tbunded  citv  ;  I  do  not  want  to  know  that,  but  what  the  situa- 
turn  is ;   whether  maritime  or  inland  ? 

Cieinifis.  I  should  imagine,  Stninjjer,  that  the  citv  of  which 
we  are  speaking  is  about  eighty  stadia  distant  from  the  sea. 

At/i,  ^Vnd  are  there  harlwrs  on  tlie  seaboard  ? 

C/e.  Excellent  harbors,  Stranger ;  tiiere  could  not  be  better. 

AtJi.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  And  is  tlie  surrounding 
country  productive,  or  in  need  of  importations  ? 

Clej  Hardly  in  need  of  anything. 

Ath.  And  is  there  any  neighboring  state  ? 

Cle.  None  whatever,  and  that  is  the  reason  for  selecting  the 
place  ;  in  days  of  old,  there  was  a  migration  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  reo^ion  has  been  deserted  from  time  immemorial. 

Ath,  And  has  the  place  a  fair  proportion  of  hill,  and  plain, 
and  wood  ? 

C!e,  Like  the  rest  of  Crete  in  that. 

Ath,  Toil  mean  to  say  that  there  is  more  rock  than  plain  ? 

Cle.  Exactly. 

Ath,  Then  there  is  some  hope  that  your  citizens  may  be 
virtuous  ;  had  you  been  on  the  sea,  and  well  provided  with 
harbors,  and  an  importing  rather  than  a  producing  country, 
some  mighty  savior  would  have  been  needed,  and  lawgivers 
more  than  mortal,  if  you  were  to  have  a  chance  of  preserving 
vour  state  from  deijeneracv  and  discordance  of  manners.  But 
there  is  comfort  in  the  eisfhtv  stadia;  although  the  sea  is  too 
^..-  near,  especially  if,  as  you  say,  the  harbors  are  so  good. 
Still  we  must  be  satisfied.     The  sea  is  pleasant  enough  as 
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a  daily  companion,  but  has  also  a  bitter  and  brackish  quality ; 
filling  the  streets  with  merchants  and  shopkeepers,  and  be^^et- 
ting  in  the  soiils  of  men  uncertain  and  unfaithful  way.s  —  m:ik- 
ing  the  st;ite  unfriendly  and  unfaithful  Inith  to  her  own  citixcns, 
and  also  to  other  nations.  There  is  a  consohiticui,  therefore,  in 
the  country  producing  all  things  at  home  :  and  yet,  owing  to 
the  ruggedness  of  the  soil,  not  providing  anytliing  in  great 
abundance.  Had  there  been  abundance  tliere  niiifht  have  lieen 
a  great  export  trade,  and  a  great  return  of  gohl  and  silver ; 
which,  as  we  may  safely  atfirm,  has  the  most  fatal  result  on  a 
state  whose  aim  is  the  attainment  of  ju:»t  ami  noble  sentiments; 
this  was  said  by  us,  if  you  remember,  in  the  previous  discussion. 

Cle,  I  rememlM^r,  and  am  of  opinion  that  we  both  were  and 
are  in  the  riixht. 

Ath,  Well,  but  let  me  ask,  how  is  the  country  supplied  with 
timl>er  for  ship-building  ? 

Cle.  There  is  no  pine  of  any  consequence,  or  fir,  and  not 
much  cypress ;  and  you  will  find  very  little  stone-pine  or  plane- 
wood,  which  shipwrights  always  require  for  the  interior  of  ships. 

Ath.  These  are  also  natural  advantages. 

Cle.  Whv  is  that  ? 

Ath.  Because  no  city  ought  to  be  easily  able  to  imitate  its 
enemies  in  what  is  mischievous. 

.  Cle.  How  does  that  bear  upon  any  of  the  matters  of  which 
we  have  l)een  speaking  ? 

Ath,  Remember,  my  good  friend,  what  I  said  at  first  about 
the  Cretan  laws,  that  they  looked  to  one  thing  only,  and  this, 
as  you  both  agreed,  was  war;  and  I  replied  that  such  laws,  in 
so  fiir  as  they  tended  to  promote  virtue,  were  good ;  but  in  that 
they  regarded  a  part  only,  and  not  the  whole  of  virtue,  1  dis- 
approved of  them.  And  now  I  hope  that  you  in  your  turn 
will  follow  and  watch  me  if  I  legislate  with  a  view  to  anything 
but  virtue,  or  only  with  a  view  to  a  part  of  virtue.  For  I  con- 
sider that  the  true  lawgiver,  like  an  archer,  aims  only  at  that 
on  which  some  eternal  beauty  is  always  attending,  and  dis-  -^^ 
misses  everything  else,  whether  wealth  or  any  other  bene- 
fit, when  separated  from  virtue.  I  was  saying  that  the  imita- 
tion of  enemies  was  a  bad  thing ;  and  I  was  thinking  of  a  case 
in  which  a  maritime  people  are  harassed  by  enemies,  as  the 
Athenians  were  by  311  uos  (I  do  not  speak  from  any  desire  to 
recall  past  grievances)  :  but  he,  as  we  know,  was  a  great  naval 
potentate,  who  compelled  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  to  |)ay  him 
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a  erael  tribute ;  and  in  those  days  they  hail  no  shj))s  of  war  as 
they  now  haye,  nor  was  the  ooontry  rilled  with  ship  timl>er, 
and  therefore  thej  oould  not  readily  huild  them.  Hence  nei- 
ther  oould  they  learn  how  to  imilato  tlieir  enemy  at  sea,  or  be- 
come sailors  themselves,  and  in  tliis  way  directly  repel  tlieir 
enemies.     Better  lor  tliem  to  liave  lost  manv  times  over  the 

w 

seven  youths,  than  that  lieavy-armc<l  and  stationary  troops 
shuulil  have  been  turned  into  sailors,  ami  accustomeil  to  leap 
quickly  on  shore,  and  again  to  hurry  back  to  their  ships ;  or 
should  have  fancie<i  that  there  was  no  disj^race  in  not  awaiting 
the  attack  of  an  enemy  and  dying  boldly  ;  ami  that  there  were 
goo«l  reiisons,  and  plenty  of  tlienu  for  a  man  tlirowing  away  his 
arms,  and  lietaking  himself  to  rii<;lit ;  which  is  alRnue<l  upon 
occasion  not  to  \yo  dishononible.  This  is  the  language  of  naval 
warfare,  and  is  anything  but  worthy  of  extraonlinan'  praise. 
For  wt;  .should  not  teach  Itad  habits,  Imst  of  all  to  the  best  part 
of  the  citizens.  You  may  learn  the  evil  of  such  a  practice  from 
Homer,  l>y  whom  Otiysseus  is  introduce^L  rebuking  Agamem- 
non,- i)ec:iuse  he  desires  to  drsiw  down  the  ships  to  the  sea  at 
a  time  when  the  Achaeans  arc  hanl  pressed  by  the  Trojans : 
ho  gets  angry  with  him,  and  says :  — 

**Who.  at  a  time  wben  the  battk  b  in  ftill  err,  bidtWii  to  dn^  the  wtO-owid 
■bipt  into  the  wa,  that  the  prajren  of  the  TnjaiM  niaj  be  aeoompliahed  vet  moti^ 
and  high  ruin  £01  upon  oa?  oFor  the  Achaeans  will  nut  maintain  the  battle,  whc^ 
^Qj    the  shipe  are  drawn  into  the  ma.  but  thejr  will  look  behind  and  wiH  eeaae 
from  strife;  in  thai  the  counsel  which  you  give  will  prove  h^nrioos.** 

Ton  see  that  he  quite  knew  triremes  on  the  sea,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  fighting  men,  to  be  an  evil  ;  lions  might  be 
trained  in  that  way  to  fly  from  a  herd  of  deer.  Moreover, 
naval  powers  which  owe  their  safety  to  ships,  do  not  honor  that 
sort  of  warlike  excellence  which  is  most  deserving  of  honor. 
For  he  who  owes  his  safety  to  the  pilot,  and  the  captain,  and 
the  oarsman,  and  all  sorts  of  rather  good-for-nothing  persons, 
cannot  rightly  give  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.  But  how 
can  a  state  be  in  a  right  condition  which  cannot  duly  award 
honor  ? 

Cie.  It  b  hardly  possible,  I  admit ;  and  yet.  Stranger,  we 
Cretans  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  the  battle  of  Salamis 
was  the  salvation  of  Hellas. 

Ath,  Wliy,  yes;  and  that  is  an  opinion  which  prevails 
widely  among  Hellenes  and  barbarians.  But  Megilliis  and  I 
say,  rather,  that  the  battle  of  Marathon  was  the  beginning,  and 
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the  battle  of  Plataea  the  completion  of  the  great  deliverance, 
and  that  these  battles  made  the  Hellenes  better ;  whereas  the 
sca-Hghts  of  Salamis  and  Artemisium,  for  I  may  as  well  put 
Uiem  both  together,  made  them  no  better,  if  I  may  say  this 
without  offense  al)out  the  battles  wliich  heli)eti  to  save  us. 
And  in  estimating:  the  s:oo<hiess  of  a  stiite,  we  rcinird  l)oth  the 

9  9  •" 

situation  of  a  country  and  the  order  of  the  laws,  considering 
that  the  mere  preservation  and  continuance  of  life  is  not  the 
most  honorable  thing  for  men,  as  the  vulg:ir  think,  but  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  best  life,  while  we  live ;  and  that  again,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  is  a  remark  which  lias  been  nuule  alreaily. 

CU,  To  be  sure. 

Ath.  Then  we  have  only  to  ask,  whether  we  are  taking  this 
same  path  which  is  the  best  for  the  settlement  and  legislation 
of  states. 

Cle,  There  can  l>e  no  <loubt  of  tliat. 

Ath.  And  now  let  me  proceed  to  another  question :  TVlio  are 
to  be  the  colonists  ?  May  any  one  come  out  of  all  Crete ;  and 
is  the  idea  that  the  population  in  the  several  states  is  too 
numerous  for  the  means  of  subsistence  ?  For  I  suppose  that 
jou  ore  not  going  to  send  out  a  general  invitation  to  any 
Hellene  who  likes  to  come.  And  yet  I  observe  that  in  your 
country  there  are  people  who  have  come  from  Argos  ^.^ 
and  Aegina.  and  other  parts  of  Hellas.  Tell  me,  then, 
whence  do  you  draw  your  recruits  in  the  present  instance  ? 

Cle,  They  will  come  from  all  Crete ;  and  of  other  Hellenes, 
Pelopoimesians  will  be  most  acceptable.  For,  as  you  truly 
observe,  there  are  Cretans  of  Argive  descent ;  and  the  race  of 
Cretans  which  has  the  highest  character  at  the  present  day  is 
the  Grortynian,  and  this  has  come  from  Grortys  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. 

Ath,  Cities  find  colonization  in  some  respects  easier  when 
the  colonists  are  of  one  race,  which  like  a  swarm  of  bees  goes 
from  a  single  country,  friends  from  friends,  owing  to  some  press- 
ure of  population,  or  other  similar  necessity;  or  because  a 
portion  of  a  state  is  driven  by  factions  to  emigrate.  And  there 
have  been  whole  cities  which  have  taken  flight,  when  utterly 
conquered  by  a  superior  power  in  war.  This,  however,  which 
is  in  one  way  an  advantage  to  the  colonist  or  legislator,  in 
another  point  of  view  creates  a  difficulty.  There  is  an  element 
of  friendship  in  the  community  of  race,  and  language,  and  laws, 
and  in  common  sacrifices,  and  all  that ;  but  inasmuch  as  such 
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colonies  kick  against  anj  laws  which  are  other  than  thej  had 
at  home,  althoii^  they  haTe  been  undone  by  the  badness  of 
them,  yet  because  of  the  force  of  habit  they  would  fain  pre- 
serve the  Tery  customs  which  were  their  ruin ;  and  the  leader 
of  the  colony,  who  is  Uieir  li^^islator,  finds  them  troublesome 
and  rebellious.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conflux  of  several  |io|>> 
ulutions  might  be  more  disposed  to  listen  to  new  laws;  but 
Uien,  to  make  them  combine  and  pull  together,  as  they  say  of 
horses,  is  a  most  difficult  task,  and  the  woric  of  years.  And 
yot  there  is  nothing  which  perfects  the  virtue  of  men  like  legis- 
lation and  colonization. 

Cle.  No  doubt;  but  I  wish  that  you  would  explain  to  me 
clearly  what  is  your  view  in  sajring  this. 

jUh.  My  good  friend,  I  am  afraid  that  the  course  of  my 
speculations  is  leading  me  to  say  something  depreciatory  of 
legislators,  but  if  the  wonl  Ihs  to  tlie  purpose  there  can  be  no 
harm.  Aud  yet,  why  am  1  dissatisfied,  for  I  believe  that  all 
human  beings  are  much  alike  ? 

709    ^^*  ^°  ^hat  resi>oot? 

Mh,  I  was  going  to  say  that  man  never  legislates,  but  that 
destinies  and  accidents  Imppening  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  legislate 
in  all  sorts  of  ways.  Either  the  violence  of  war  has  over- 
thrown governments,  and  changed  laws,  or  the  hard  necessity 
of  poverty.  And  the  power  of  disease  has  often  caused  inno- 
vations in  the  state,  when  there  have  been  pestilences,  and 
bad  seasons  continuing  during  many  years.  Any  one  who 
sees  all  this,  naturally  rushes  to  the  conclusion  of  which  I  was 
speaking,  that  no  mortal  legislates  in  anything,  but  that  in 
human  affairs  chance  is  almost  everything.  And  this  may  be 
said  of  the  arts  of  the  sailor,  and  the  pilot,  and  the  physician, 
and  the  general,  and  may  seem  to  be  well  said,  and  yet  there 
is  another  thing  which  may  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  all  of 
them. 

CU.  What  is  that  ? 

Aih.  That  God  governs  all  things,  and  that  chance  and  op- 
portunity cooperate  with  him  in  the  government  of  human 
affairs.  There  is,  however,  a  third  and  less  extreme  view, 
that  art  ought  to  go  along  with  them ;  for  I  should  say  that 
when  there  is  a  storm,  there  must  surely  be  a  great  advantage 
in  having  a  pilot.     You  would  grant  that  ? 

CU.  Yes. 

AjUu  And  might  not  this  be  also  said  of  legislation  as  well  as 
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of  other  things ;  even  supposmg  all  other  circumstances  fiivor- 
able,  the  true  legislator  is  still  required,  from  time  to  time,  to 
provide  for  the  happiness  of  the  state  ? 

Cle.  That  I  admit 

Ath.  In  each  case  the  artist  would  be  right  in  praying  for 
certain  fiivorable  conditions,  under  which  he  would  only  require 
to  exercise  hb  art? 

Cle,  That  is  very  true. 

Ath,  And  all  other  artists,  if  they  had  to  offer  up  their 
prayers,  would  ask  a  similar  boon  ? 

C!e.  Certainly. 

Ath.  ^Vjid  the  legislator  would  do  tlie  same  thing  which  they 
did? 

C/(p.  I  believe  that  he  would. 

Ath,  **  Come,  lefinslator,**  we  will  sav  to  him  ;  "  and  what  are 
the  conditions  which  you  require  of  us  previously  to  organizing 
jour  state  ?  "  What  ought  to  be  his  answer  to  this  ?  Shall  I 
give  the  answer  of  the  legislator  ? 

Cle,  Very  good. 

Ath,  He  will  say :  "^  Give  me  a  state  which  is  governed  by  a 
tyrant,  and  let  the  tyrant  be  yoimg  and  have  a  good  memory  ; 
let  him  be  quick  at  learning,  and  of  a  courageous  and  noble 
nature  ;  let  him  have  that  which,  as  I  said  before,  is  the  i. .  >v 
inseparable  companion  of  all  the  other  parts  of  virtue,  if 
there  is  to  be  any  good  in  them.** 

C7«.  I  suppose,  Megillus,  that  this  companion  virtue  of  which 
the  Stranger  speaks,  must  be  temperance  ? 

Ath.  Yes,  Cleinias,  temperance  in  the  vulgar  sense,  not  that 
which  in  the  exaggerated  language  of  some  philosophers  is  dem- 
onstrated to  be  prudence,  but  that  which  is  the  natural  gift  of 
children  and  animals,  and  makes  some  of  them  live  continently 
and  others  incontinently,  but  when  isolated  was,  as  we  said, 
hardly  worth  reckoning  in  the  catalogue  of  goods.  I  think 
that  you  must  understand  my  meaning  ? 

Cie.  Certxdnly. 

Ath.  Then  our  tyrant  must  have  this  as  well  as  the  other 
qualities,  if  the  state  is  to  acquire  the  form  of  government  which 
is  most  conducive  to  happiness  in  the  best  manner  and  in  the 
shortest  time  ;  for  there  neither  is  nor  ever  will  be  a  better  or 
speedier  way  of  establishing  a  polity  than  this. 

Cle.  By  what  possible  arguments,  Stranger,  can  any  one 
ever  persuade  another  that  he  is  right  in  saying  that  ? 
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Ath.  There  is  surely  no  difficulty  in  seeing,  CleiniaSi  that  this 
is  aooording  to  the  order  of  nature? 

CU.  You  would  assumeyos  you  say,  a  tyrant  who  was  young, 
temperate,  quick  at  learning,  Imving  a  good  memory,  courageous, 
of  a  noble  nature  ? 

^M.  Yes  ;  and  you  must  add  fortunate ;  and  hb  good  for- 
tune must  be  that  he  is  the  contemporary  of  a  great  legislator, 
and  that  some  happy  chance  brings  them  together.  Wlien  this 
has  been  accomplished,  Grod  has  done  all  tliat  he  can  ever  do 
for  a  state  which  he  desires  to  be  eminently  prosperous;  he 
has  done  this  in  an  inferior  degree  for  a  state  in  which  there 
are  two  such  rulers,  and  in  the  third  degree  when  there  are 
three.  The  difficulty  increases  with  the  increase  of  tlie  number, 
aud  diminishes  with  the  diminution  of  the  number. 

Cle,  You  mean  to  say,  I  suppose,  that  the  liest  government 
is  pro<luced  from  a  tyranny,  and  originates  in  a  good  lawgiver 
and  an  ortlerly  tyrant,  and  most  easily  and  rapidly  parses  out 
of  such  a  tyranny  into  a  perfect  form  of  government:  and,  in 
the  second  degree,  out  of  an  oligarchy  ;  and,  in  the  third 
degree,  out  of  a  democracy:  is  not  that  your  meaning? 

Ath.  Not  so ;  I  mean  rather  to  say  that  the  change  is  best 
made  out  of  a  tyranny  ;  and  secondly,  out  of  a  monarchy  ;  and 
thirdly,  out  of  some  sort  of  democracy ;  fourthly,  in  the  capac- 
ity for  improvement,  comes  oligarchy,  which  has  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  admitting  of  such  a  change,  because  the  govern- 
ment is  in  the  hands  of  a  number  of  potentates.  I  am  sup- 
posing that  the  legislator  is  by  nature  of  the  true  sort,  and  that 
his  strength  is  united  with  that  of  the  chief  men  of  the  state ; 
-..  and  when  he  is  strongest,  and, at  the  same  time,  there  are 
the  fewest  persons  concerned,  as  in  a  tyranny,  there  the 
change  is  likely  to  be  easiest  and  most  rapid. 

Cle,  How  is  that  ?     I  do  not  understand. 

Ath.  And  yet  I  have  repeated  what  I  am  saying  a  good 
many  times ;  but  I  suppose  that  you  have  never  seen  a  dty 
which  is  under  a  tyranny  ? 

CU.  No ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  any  great  desire  to  see 
one. 

Ath.  And  yet,  where  there  is  a  tyranny,  you  might  certainly 
see  that  of  which  I  am  now  speaking. 

Cle,  What  do  vou  mean  ? 

Ath,  I  mean  that  you  might  see  how,  without  trouble  and  in 
no  very  long  period   of  time,  the   tyrant,  if  he  wishes,  can 
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change  the  manners  of  a  state ;  he  has  only  to  go  in*  the  direc- 
tion of  virtue  or  of  vice,  whichever  he  prefers,  he  himself  set- 
ting an  example  in  his  own  person,  praising  and  cmntenancing 
some  actions,  and  reproving  and  setting  a  note  of  dishonor 
upon  others. 

Cle,  Bat  how  can  we  imagine  that  the  citizens  in  general 
will  at  once  follow  the  example  set  to  them ;  or  how  can  he 
have  this  power  both  of  persuiuling  and  of  compelling  them? 

Ath,  Let  no  one,  my  friends,  pei*suade  iis  that  there  is  any 
quicker  and  easier  way  in  which  laws  act  upon  states  than  when 
the  rulers  lead:  such  changes  never  have,  nor  ever  will,  come 
to  piiss  in  any  other  way.  The  real  impossibility  or  ditRculty 
is  of  another  sort,  and  is  rarely  surmountctl  in  the  course  of 
ages ;  but  when  this  is  once  etfected  in  a  state,  ten  thousand, 
or  rather  all  blessings  follow. 

Cle,  Of  what  are  you  speaking? 

Ath,  The  ditiicuity  is  to  find  the  divine  love  of  temperate 
and  just  institutions  existing  in  any  powertul  forms  of  govern- 
ment, whether  in  a  monarchy  or  oligarchy  of  wealth  or  of  birth. 
You  might  as  well  hope  to  reproduce  the  character  of  Nestor, 
who  is  said  to  have  excelled  all  men  in  the  power  of  speech, 
and  yet  more  in  his  temperance.  This,  however,  according  to 
the  tradition,  was  in  the  times  of  Troy ;  in  our  own  days  there 
is  nothing  of  the  sort ;  but  if  such  a  one  either  has  or  ever 
shall  come  into  being,  or  is  now  among  us,  blesFed  is  he  and 
blessed  are  tliey  who  hear  the  wise  wonls  that  flow  from  -.^^ 
his  lips.  And  this  may  be  said  of  power  in  general. 
When  the  supreme  power  in  man  coincides  with  the  greatest 
wisdom  and  temperance,  then  the  best  laws  are  by  nature 
framed,  and  the  best  constitution ;  but  in  no  other  way  will 
they  ever  come  into  being.  And  I  would  have  what  I  am 
saying  regarded  as  a  sort  of  divination  and  declaration  that, 
in  one  point  of  view,  there  may  be  a  difficulty  for  a  city  to 
have  good  laws,  but  that  there  is  another  point  of  view  in 
which  nothing  can  be  easier  or  sooner  effected,  granting  our 
supposition. 

Cle.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Ath,  Let  us  try  to  put  into  words  the  laws  which  are  suitable 
to  your  state ;  like  children,  framing  our  lips  to  utter  them. 

Cle,  Let  us  proceed  without  delay. 

Ath,  Then  let  us  invoke  Grod  at  the  settlement  of  our  state; 
may  he  hear  and  l>e  propitious  to  us,  and  come  and  set  in  order 
the  state  and  the  laws ! 
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Cle.  May  he  oome  I 

Aih*  But  whal  form  of  poli^  are  we  going  to  give  the  city  ? 

Cle.  TeU  me  what  joa  mean  a  little  more  dearl  j.  Do  joa 
mean  what  form  of  polity,  as,  for  example,  democracy  or  oli- 
garchy, or  aristocracy  or  monarchy  ?  For  I  suppose  that  yon 
would  not  include  tyranny. 

Ath.  Which  of  yon  will  answer  first,  to  which  of  these  classes 
your  own  goyemment  is  to  be  referred  ? 

Mfff,  Ought  I  to  answer  first,  as  I  am  the  elder  ? 

Cle.  Perhaps  you  should. 

Affff,  And  yeu  Stranger,  I  perceive  that  I  cannot  say,  with- 
out more  thought,  what  I  should  call  the  govemment  of  Lace- 
daemon*  for  it  seems  to  me  to  be  like  a  tyranny ;  the  power  of 
our  ephors  is  marvelously  tyrannical ;  and  sometimes  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  of  all  cities  the  most  democratical ;  and  who 
can  reas«)nably  deny  that  it  is  an  aristocracy  ?  We  hare  also 
a  monarchy  which  is  held  for  life,  and  is  said  by  all  mankind, 
and  not  by  ourselves  only,  to  be  the  mcst  ancient  of  all  mon- 
archies ;  and.  therefore,  when  aske<l  on  a  sudden,  I  cannot  pre- 
cisely say  which  form  of  government*  the  Spartan  is. 

C/«.  I  am  in  the  same  difiiculty,  Megillus,  for  I  do  not  foel 
confident  that  the  polity  of  Cnosus  is  any  of  these. 

Alh,  The  reason  is,  my  excellent  friends,  that  you  really  have 
polities,  but  the  cities  of  which  we  were  speaking  are  mere  ag- 
71 Q  gregations  of  citizens  who  are  the  subjects  and  servants  of 
parts  of  their  own  state ;  they  are  named  after  their  sev- 
eral ruling  powers,  and  are  not  polities  at  all.  But  if  states  are 
to  be  named  after  their  rulers,  the  true  state  ought  to  be  called 
by  the  name  of  the  god  who  rules  over  wise  men. 

Cle,  And  who  is  this  god  ? 

Ath.  May  I  still  make  use  of  fiible  to  some  extent,  in  tlie 
hope  that  I  may  be  better  able  to  answer  your  question :  shall  I  ? 

CU,  By  all  means. 

Ath.  In  the  primeval  world,  and  a  long  while  before  the 
cities  came  into  being  whose  settlements  we  have  described, 
there  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  Cronos  a  blessed  state 
and  way  of  life,  of  which  the  best-ordered  of  existing  states  is 
a  copy. 

Cle.  It  wiU  be  very  necessary  to  hear  about  that 

Ath.  I  quite  agree  with  you  ;  and  that  is  why  I  introduce 
the  subject. 

Cle.  You  are  very  right ;  and,  if  the  tale  is  to  the  point,  yon 
^ill  do  well  in  giving  us  the  whole  story. 
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Atli.  I  will  do  as  jou  suggest  There  is  a  tradition  of  the 
happy  life  of  mankind  in  days  when  all  things  were  sponta- 
neous and  abundant.  And  of  this  the  reason  is  said  to  have 
been  as  follows:  Cronos,  as  I  was  observing,  knew  that  no 
human  nature  invested  with  supreme  power  is  able  to  order 
human  affairs  and  not  overflow  with  insolence  and  wroni;. 
Which  reflection  led  him  to  appoint  not  men  but  demi-gods, 
who  are  of  a  higher  and  more  divine  race,  to  be  the  kings  and 
rulers  of  our  cities ;  he  did  as  we  do  with  Hocks  of  slieep  and 
other  tame  animals.  For  we  do  not  appoint  oxen  to  be  the 
lords  of  oxen,  or  goats  of  goats  ;  but  we  ourselves  are  a  supe* 
rior  race,  and  nile  over  them.  In  like  m.anner  Grod,  in  his 
love  of  mankind,  placed  over  us  the  demons,  who  are  a  superior 
race,  and  they  with  great  ease  and  ple:isurc  to  themselves,  and 
no  less  to  us,  taking  care  of  us  and  giving  us  peace  and  rever- 
ence and  onlor  and  justice  never  tailing,  made  the  tribes  of 
men  happy  and  peaceful.  And  this  tradition,  which  is  true, 
declares  that  cities  of  which  some  mortal  mtm  and  not  Grod  is 
the  ruler,  have  no  escape  from  evils  and  toils.  Still  we  must 
do  all  that  we  can  to  imitate  the  life  which  is  said  to  have  er* 
isted  in  the  days  of  Cronos,  and,  as  far  as  the  principle  of  im- 
mortality dwells  in  us,  to  that  we  must  hearken,  both  in  private 
and  public  life,  and  regulate  our  cities  and  houses  accord-  ..  . 
ing  to  law,  meaning  by  the  very  term  **  law,"  the  distribu- 
tion of  mind  (•'Oftos  =  I'ov  Stavofj^rf),  But  if  either  an  oligarchy 
or  a  democracy  has  a  soul  eager  after  pleasures  and  desires  — 
wanting  to  be  filled  with  them,  yet  retaining  none  of  them, 
but  perpetually  afflicted  with  an  endless  and  insatiable  disorder, 
and  such  a  one,  having  first  trampled  the  laws  under  foot,  be- 
comes the  master  either  of  a  state  or  an  individual,  then,  as  I 
was  saying,  there  is  no  possibility  of  salvation.  And  now,  Clei- 
nias,  we  have  to  consider  whether  you  will  or  will  not  accept 
my  view. 

Cfe.  Certainly  we  will. 

Ath.  Do  you  know  that  there  are  often  said  to  be  as  many 
forms  of  laws  as  there  are  of  governments  ?  And  how  many 
there  are  of  these  we  have  already  stated.  And  this  you  must 
regard  as  a  matter  of  very  great  importance.  For  what  is  to 
be  the  standard  of  just  and  unjust,  is  once  more  the  point  at 
issue.  And  men  say  that  the  law  ought  not  to  regard  either 
peace  or  war  or  virtue,  in  general,  but  only  the  interests  and 
power  and  preservation  of  the  existing  form  of  govemmeni 
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thw  is  thought  bf  them  to  be  the  best  wmj  of  exprewfng  the 
nmtund  definition  of  jostice. 

C/«.  How? 

Ath.  Thej  say  that  jnstioe  is  the  interest  of  the  stronger. 

CU.  Speak  plainer. 

Aih.  I  will ;  thej  surel j  assome  that  the  governing  power 
makes  whatever  laws  have  authoritj  in  any  state  ? 

CU.  Tme. 

AUu  WelL  they  would  say,  and  do  you  suppose  that  tyranny 
or  democracy,  or  any  other  conquering  power,  does  not  make 
tlie  continuance  of  the  power  which  u  possessed  by  them  the 
first  or  principal  object  of  their  laws  ? 

CU.  How  can  they  have  any  other  ? 

Ath.  And  whoever  transgresses  these  laws  is  punished  as  an 
evil-iloer  by  the  legtslatory  who  calls  the  laws  just  ? 

CU.  Naturally. 

AUu  This,  then,  is  always  the  mode  and  fiishion  in  which 
justice  exists  ? 

Cte.  Certainly  that  is  implied,  in  this  way  of  viewing  the 
subject. 

Ath.  Why,  yes,  that  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  govern- 
ments are  wronged. 

CU,  To  what  wrongs  are  you  referring  ? 

Ath*  To  those  which  we  were  examining  when  we  spoke  of 
who  ought  to  govern  whom.  Did  we  not  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  parents  ought  to  govern  their  children,  and  the  elder 
the  younger,  and  the  noble  the  ignoble  ?  And  there  were 
many  other  principles,  if  you  remember,  and  they  were  not 
-. ,  always  consistent.  One  principle  was  that  of  Pindar ;  he 
spoke  of  law  in  the  order  of  nature  doing  and  justifying 
violence. 

Cle.  Tes;  I  remember. 

Ath,  Consider,  then,  to  whom  our  state  is  to  be  intrusted. 
For  there  is.  a  thing  which  has  occurred  times  without  number 
in  states  — 

CU.  What? 

Ath.  That  when  there  has  been  a  contest  for  power,  and  the 
conquerors  have  monopolized  the  government,  and  have  refused 
all  share  of  power  to  the  defeated  party  and  their  descendants, 
they  have  lived  watching  one  another,  in  perpetual  fear  that 
some  one  will  come  into  power  who  has  a  recollection  of  for- 
mer wrongs,  and  will  rise  up  against  them.     Now,  according  to 
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our  view,  such  goTemmento  are  not  polities  at  all,  nor  are  laws 
right  which  are  passed  for  the  good  of  particular  classes  and 
not  for  the  good  of  the  whole  state.  States  which  have  sucb 
laws  are  not  polities  but  parties,  and  their  notion  of  justice  is 
simply  unmeaning.  I  say  this,  because  I  am  going  to  assert 
that  we  must  not  intrust  the  government  in  your  state  to  an) 
one  because  he  is  rich,  or  because  he  possesses  any  ail  vantage  ot 
that  sort^  such  :is  strength,  or  stature,  or  again  of  birth ;  but 
he  who  is  most  obedient  to  the  laws  of  the  state  wins  the  palm 
in  that  trial,  and  to  him  who  gains  this  victory  in  the  first 
degree,  shall  be  given  the  highest  ofRce  and  chief  ministry  of 
the  gods ;  and  the  second  to  him  who  bears  the  second  palm ; 
and  in  a  similar  ratio  shall  all  the  other  otHces  be  assigned  to 
their  hohlers.  And  when  I  call  the  nilers  servants  or  ministers 
of  the  law.  I  give  them  this  name  not  for  tiie  sake  of  novelty, 
but  hecau.se  I  certainly  believe  that  upon  this  quality  in  them 
de{)ends  the  well  or  ill-being  of  the  state.  For  that  state  in 
which  the  law  is  subject  and  has  no  authority,  I  perceive  to  be 
on  the  highway  to  ruin;  but  I  see  that  the  state  in  which  the 
law  is  above  the  rulers,  and  the  rulers  ai*e  the  inferiors  of  the 
law,  has  salvation,  and  every  blessing  which  the  gods  can  con- 
fer. 

Cle.  Truly,  Stranger,  you  see  with  the  keen  vision  of  age. 

Aih.  Wliy,  yes ;  every  man  when  he  is  young  has  that  sort 
of  vision  dullest,  and  when  he  is  oldest  most  keen. 

Cle.  That  is  very  true. 

Ath.  And  now,  what  is  to  be  the  next  step  ?  May  we  not 
suppose  the  colonists  to  have  arrived,  and  proceed  to  make  our 
speech  to  them  ? 

Cle.  Certainly. 

Ath.  ^  Friends,**  we  say  to  them,  —  ^  Grod,  as  the  old  tradi- 
tion declares,  holding  in  his  hand  the  beginning,  middle,  and 
end  of  all  that  is,  moves  according  to  his  nature  in  a  -.>, 
straight  line  towards  the  accomplishment  of  his  end. 
Justice  always  follows  liim,  and  is  the  punisher  of  those  who. 
fall  short  of  the  divine  law.  To  that  law,  he  who  would  be 
happy  holds  fast,  and  follows  it  in  all  humility  and  order  ;  but 
he  who  is  lifted  up  with  pride,  or  money,  or  honor,  or  lieauty, 
who  has  a  soul  hot  with  folly,  and  youth,  and  insolence,  and 
thinks  that  he  has  no  need  of  a  guide  or  ruler,  but  is  able  him- 
self to  be  the  guide  of  others,  he,  I  say,  is  left  deserted  of 
God  ;  and  being  thus  deserted,  he  takes  to  him  others  who  are 
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like  himself  and  dances  about  in  wild  conftision,  and  many 
think  that  he  is  a  great  man,  but  in  a  short  time  he  pajs  a 
penalty  which  justice  cannot  but  approve,  and  is  utterly  de- 
stroyed, and  his  family  and  city  with  him.  Wherefore,  seeing 
that  human  things  are  thus  ordered,  what  should  a  wise  man 
do  or  think,  or  not  do  or  think  ?  " 

C7tf.  Every  man  ought  to  make  up  his  mind  that  he  will  be 
one  of  the  followers  of  the  Go<l ;  there  can  he  no  doubt  of  that. 

Ath,  Then  what  sort  of  action  is  agreeable  to  the  God,  and 
becoming  in  his  followers?  There  is  an  old  saying,  that  **Iike 
agrees  with  like,  with  measure  measure,**  but  thin^  which  have 
no  measure  agree  neither  with  themselves  nor  with  the  things 
which  have  measure.  Now,  Go<l  is  the  measure  of  all  things, 
in  a  sense  far  higher  than  anv  ni:m  could  l)e,  as  the  common 
saying  atRrms.  And  he  who  woul<l  l>e  «lear  to  G<vl  must,  as  for 
as  is  possible,  be  like  him  ami  such  jis  he  is.  AVlierefore  the 
temperate  man  is  the  friend  of  God,  for  he  is  like  him ;  and 
the  intemperate  man  is  unlike  hira  ;  and  different  from  him, 
and  unjust.  And  the  same  holds  of  other  things,  and  this  is 
the  conclusion,  which  is  also  the  noblest  and  truest  of  all  sav- 
ings :  That  for  the  gowl  man  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and 
hold  converse  with  them  by  moans  of  prayers  and  offerings  and 
every  kind  of  service,  is  the  noblest  and  best  of  all  things,  and 
also  the  most  conducive  to  a  happy  life,  and  very  fit  and  meet. 
But  with  the  bad  man,  the  opposite  of  this  holds :  for  the  bad 
man  h;is  an  impious  soul,  whereas  the  good  is  pure ;  and  from 
one  who  is  polluted,  neither  a  good  man  nor  God  is  right  in 
receiving  gifts.  And  therefore  the  unholy  waste  their  much 
«.«  service  upon  the  gods,  which,  when  offered  by  any  holy 
man,  is  always  accepted  of  them.  Such  is  the  mark  at 
which  we  ought  to  aim.  But  what  weapons  shall  we  use,  and 
how  shall  we  direct  them?  In  the  first  place,  we  affirm  that 
next  after  the  Olympians  gods,  and  the  gods  of  the  state,  honor 
should  be  given  to  the  gods  below;  they  should  receive  every- 
thing in  even  numbers,  and  of  the  second  choice,  and  of  evil 
omen,  while  the  odd  numbers  and  the  first  choice,  and  the  things 
of  lucky  omen,  are  given  to  the  gods  above,  by  him  who  would 
rightly  hit  the  mark  of  piety.  Next  to  these  gods,  a  wise  man 
will  do  service  to  the  demons  or  spirits,  and  then  to  the  heroes, 
and  after  them  will  follow  the  sacred  places  of  private  and  an- 
cestral gods,  having  their  ritual  according  to  law.  Next  comes 
the   honor  of  living  parents,  to  whom,  as  is  meet,  we  have  to 
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pftj  the  first  and  greatest  and  oldest  of  all  debts,  considering 
that  all  which  a  man  has  belongs  to  those  who  g:ive  him  birth 
and  brought  him  up,  and  that  he  must  do  all  that  he  can  U. 
minister  to  them :  first,  in  his  property ;  secondly,  in  his  per- 
son ;  and  thirdly,  in  his  soul ;  paying  tlie  debts  due  to  them  for 
the  care  and  travail  which  tlicy  bestowed  upon  him  (»f  old«  in 
the  <lay8  of  his  infancy,  and  which  he  is  now  to  pay  bock  to 
them  when  tliey  are  old  and  in  the  extremity  of  their  nee<l. 
And  all  his  life  long  he  ought  never  to  utter,  or  to  Iiave  utterecl, 
an  unbecoming  word  to  them ;  for  of  all  light  and  winged  words 
he  will  have  to  give  an  account ;  Nemesis,  the  messenger  of 
Justice,  b  appoiute<l  to  watch  over  them.  And  we  ought  to 
yield  to  our  parents  when  they  are  angry,  and  let  them  satisfy 
tlieir  feelings  in  word  or  deed,  considering  that,  when  a  father 
thinks  tliat  he  lias  been  wronged  by  his  son,  he  may  be  expected 
to  be  very  angry.  At  their  death,  tlie  most  mo<lerate  funeral  is 
best,  neither  exceeding  the  customary  expense,  nor  yet  falling 
short  of  the  honor  which  has  been  usually  shown  by  the  former 
generation  to  their  parents ;  and  let  a  man  not  forget  to  pay 
the  yearly  tribute  of  respect  to  the  dead,  honoring  them  chiefly 
by  omitting  nothing  that  conduces  to  a  perpetual  remem-  ^.^ 
brance  of  them,  and  giving  a  reasonable  portion  of  their 
fortune  to  the  dead.  Doing  this,  and  living  after  this  manner, 
we  shall  receive  our  reward  from  the  gods  and  those  who  are 
above  us  ;  and  we  shall  spend  our  life  for  the  most  part  in  good 
hope.  And  how  a  man  ought  to  order  what  relates  to  his  de- 
scendants and  his  kindred  and  friends  and  citizens,  and  the  rites 
of  hospitality  taught  by  Heaven,  and  the  intercourse  which 
arises  out  of  them,  all  with  a  view  to  the  embellishment  and 
orderly  regulation  of  his  own  life  —  these  things,  I  say,  the  laws, 
as  we  proceed  with  them,  will  accomplish,  partly  persuading, 
and  partly  when  natures  do  not  yield  to  persuasion,  chastising 
them  by  might  and  right,  and  will  thus  render  our  state,  if  the 
gods  cooperate  with  us,  prosperous  and  happy.  But  of  what 
has  to  be  said,  and  must  be  said  by  the  legislator,  who  is  of  my 
way  of  thinking,  and  yet,  if  said  in  the  form  of  law,  is  out  of 
place  —  of  this  I  think  that  a  person  may  offer  a  sample  for 
himself  and  those  for  whom  he  is  legislating;  and  then  when, 
as  far  as  he  is  able,  he  has  gone  through  all  the  preliminaries, 
he  may  proceed  to  the  work  of  legislation.  Now,  what  will  be 
the  form  of  such  prefaces  ?  There  may  be  a  difficulty  in  in- 
cluding or  describing  them  all  under  a  single  form,  but  I  think 
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UitU  we  may  get  some  notion  of  them  if  we  cai^  goarantee  ooa 
thing. 

Cle.  What  is  that? 

Ath.  I  nhonld  wish  the  citizen  to  he  as  reoeptive  of  Tirtoe 
an  possible ;  and  that  thu  will  be  the  aim  of  the  legislator  in 
all  his  laws  is  eyident. 

CU,  Certainly. 

Ath.  What  has  been  said  appears  to  me  to  be  of  importance 
in  this  way :  a  person  will  Ibten  with  more  gentleness  and 
good- will  to  the  precepts  mldressed  to  him  by  the'legislator, 
when  the  soul  of  him  who  receives  them  is  not  altogether  uncivil- 
zed.  Even  a  little  <lone  in  the  w;iy  of  conciliation  gains  his 
ear,  and  is  always  worth  having.  For  there  is  no  great  inclina- 
tion or  readiness  on  the  part  of  mankind  to  be  maile  as  good, 
or  OS  quickly  good,  as  possible.  Rather  the  many  prove  the 
wisd«>m  of  Hesiod,  who  says  that  the  road  to  wickedness  is 
smf>oth  and  very  short,  and  there  is  no  need  of  iierspiring :  ^ 

'*  But  befi>re  Tirtiw  the  immortal  gods  have  placed  th«  sweat  of  bhor,  and  loitg 
-•q     and  itcep  U  the  wmy  thither,  and  ru^ed  at  Ant  ;    but  when  jou  h*%Y 
readied  the  top,  then,  however  dii&eult,  it  beoomet  eaey." 

Cle,  Yes  ;  and  he  certainly  speaks  well. 

Ath,  Very  true :  and  now  let  me  tell  you  the  effect  which 
the  preceding  discourse  has  had  upon  me. 

Cle,  Proceed. 

Ath.  Suppose  that  we  have  a  little  conversation  with  the 
legislator,  and  say  to  him,  —  "  O,  legislator,  speak ;  if  you  know 
what  we  ought  to  say  and  <lo,  you  con  surely  tell." 

CU.  Certainly,  he  can. 

Ath.  Did  we  not  hear  you  just  now  saying,  that  the  legisla- 
tor ought  not  to  allow  the  poets  to  do  what  they  liked  ?  For 
that  they  did  not  know  in  which  of  their  words  they  went 
against  the  laws,  to  the  hurt  of  the  state. 

Cle,  That  is  true. 

Ath,  May  we  not  fiurly  make  answer  to  him  on  behalf  of 
the  poets  ? 

Cle,  Wliat  answer  shall  we  make  to  him  ? 

Ath,  Tliat  the  poet,  according  to  the  tradition  which  has 
ever  prevailed  among  us,  and  is  accepted  of  all  men,  when  he 
sits  down  on  the  tripod  of  the  muse,  is  not  in  his  right  mind ; 
like  a  fountain,  he  allows  the  stream  of  thought  to  flow  freely, 
and  his  art  being  imitative,  he  is  often  compelled  to  represent 
men  under  opposite  circumstances,  and  thus  to  say  two  different 
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things ;  neither  can  he  tell  whether  there  is  any  tmth  in  either 
of  them,  or  in  one  more  'than  in  the  other.  But  this  is  not 
the  case  in  a  law  ;  the  legislator  must  give,  not  two  niles  about 
tlie  same  thing,  but  one  only.  Take  an  example  from  what 
you  have  just  been  saying.  Of  three  kinds  of  funerals,  there 
is  one  which  is  too  extravagant,  another  is  too  niggardly,  the 
thinl  in  a  mean ;  and  you  choose  and  approve  and  onler  the 
last  without  (jualification.  But  if  I  haii  an  extremely  rich 
wife,  and  she  bade  me  bury  her,  and  I  were  to  describe  her 
burial  in  poetry,  I  should  praise  the  extravagant  one ;  and  a 
p«)or  miserly  man,  who  had  not  much  to  .spend,  would  approve 
of  the  niggardly  one  ;  and  the  man  of  moderate  means,  who 
was  himself  mo<lcrate,  would  praise  a  mo<lerate  funeral.  Now 
you  in  the  capacity  of  legislator  must  not  baroly  say  "  a  mo<ler- 
ate  funeral/'  but  vou  must  define  what  mo<lenition  is.  and  how 
much  ;  unless  you  are  detinite,  you  must  not  suppose  that  you 
are  speaking  a  language  that  can  become  law. 

Cle,  Verv  true. 

Ath.  And  is  our  legislator  to  have  no  preface  to  his  laws, 
but  to  Siiy  at  once  —  Do  this,  avoid  that,  and  then  holding  the 
penalty  in  terrorem,  to  go  on  to  another  law ;  offering  never 
a  word  of  advice  or  exhortation  to  those  for  whom  he  is  ^^a 
legislating,  after  the  manner  of  some  doctors?  Let  us 
remember  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  practitioners,  a  gentler 
and  a  ruder,  who  cure  in  different  ways,  and  we  may  entreat 
the  legislator  as  children  might  the  doctor,  to  cure  our  disorders 
with  the  gentlest  remedies.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  besides 
doctors  there  are  doctors*  assistants,  who  are  also  styled  doc- 
tors. 

CU,  Very  true. 

AUu  And  whether  they  are  slaves  or  f^emen  makes  no  dif- 
ference ;  they  acquire  their  knowledge  of  medicine  by  obeying 
and  observing  their  masters;  by  experience  and  not  according 
to  nature,  as  the  manner  of  freemen  is,  who  teach  their  children 
on  the  same  principles  on  which  they  have  learned  themselves. 
You  would  admit  that  there  are  these  two  classes  of  doctors  ? 

Cle,  Certainly  I  should. 

Ath,  And  did  you  ever  observe  that  there  are  two  classes  of 
patients  in  states,  slaves  and  freemen  ;  and  the  slave  doctors 
run  about  and  cure  the  slaves,  and  wait  for  them  in  the  dispen- 
saries —  practitioners  of  this  sort  never  talk  to  their  patients 
individually,  or  let  them  talk  about  their  own  individual  com- 
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plaints  ?  The  doctor  preacribes  what  he  thinks  good,  oat  of 
the  abundance  of  his  experience,  as  if  he  had  no  manner 
of  doubt ;  and  when  he  has  given  his  orders,  like  a  tyrant,  he 
nishes  off*  with  equal  assurance  to  some  other  ser\'ant  who  b 
ill ;  and  he  does  a  great  service  to  the  master  of  the  house 
who  in  this  manner  is  relieved  of  the  care  of  his  slaves.  But 
tlie  other  doctor,  who  is  a  freeman,  attends  and  pnictices  npon 
freemen ;  and  he  carries  his  inquiries  £ir  back,  and  goes  into 
the  nature  of  the  disorder ;  he  enters  into  discourse  with  the 
patient  and  with  his  friends,  and  is  at  once  getting  information 
from  the  sick  man,  and  also  instructing  liim  as  fiir  as  he  is  able, 
anil  he  will  not  prescribe  for  him  until  he  h:u  first  convinced 
him ;  at  last,  when  he  has  brought  the  patient  more  ami  more 
under  his  persuasive  influences  and  set  him  on  the  roa«l  to 
health,  he  attempts  to  effect  a  cure.  Now,  which  is  the  better 
way  of  proceeding  in  a  physician  :uid  in  a  trainer  ?  Is  he  the 
l)etter  who  accc^mplishes  his  ends  in  a  double  way,  or  he  who 
works  in  one  way,  and  that  the  ruder  and  inferior  ? 

Cle.  I  should  say,  Stranger,  tliat  the  double  way  is  fiir  better. 

Athn  Should  you  like  to  see  an  example  of  the  double  and 
single  method  in  legislation  ? 

CU.  Cercainlv  I  should. 
^^1         -^^^  What  will  be  our  first  law?     TVill  not  the  legisla- 
tor, observing  the  order  of  nature,  begin  by  making  regu- 
lations for  births  ? 

Cle,  Certainly. 

Ath.  And  in  all  states  the  birth  of  children  goes  back  to  the 
connection  of  marriage? 

Cle.  Very  true. 

Ath.  Then,  according  to  the  true  order,  the  laws  relating  to 
marriage  should  be  those  which  are  first  determined  in  every 
state? 

Cle.  Quite  true. 

Ath.  Then  let  me  first  give  the  law  of  marriage  in  a  simple 
form,  which  may  be  as  follows :  A  man  shall  marry  between 
the  ages  of  thirty  and  thirty-five,  or,  if  he  does  not,  he  shall 
pay  such  and  such  a  fine,  or  shall  suffer  the  loss  of  such  and 
such  privileges.  This  would  be  the  simple  law  about  marriage. 
The  double  law  would  run  as  follows:  A  man  shall  marry 
between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  thirty-five,  considering  that 
after  a  sort  the  hum:in  race  naturally  partakes  of  immortality, 
of  which  all  men  have  the  greatest  desire  implanted  in  them ; 
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for  the  desire  of  every  man  that  he  may  become  famous,  and  \  I  j 
not  lie  in  the  grave  without  a  name,  is  only  the  love  of  con-  I  \  \ 
tiniiance.  Now,  mankind  are  coeval  with  all  time,  and  are  evei 
following,  and  will  ever  follow,  the  course  of  time ;  in  this  wa^ 
thev  are  immortal,  leaving;  children  behind  them,  with  whom 
tii«!y  are  one  in  the  unity  of  getieration.  And  for  a  man  vol* 
untarily  to  deprive  himself  of  this  gift  of  immortality,  as  he 
ddiberatelv  does  who  will  not  have  a  wife  or  children,  is  im- 
piety.  He  who  listens  to  the  wonis  of  the  law  shall  be  free, 
:uid  shall  pay  no  Hne ;  but  he  who  is  disobe<lient,  and  dties  not 
marry,  wlien  he  h:is  arrived  at  tlie  age  of  thirty-five,  sliall  pay 
a  yearly  Hne  of  a  certain  amount,  in  onler  tliat  his  celilxicy  may 
not  be  a  source  of  ea^  and  profit  to  him ;  and  lie  shall  not 
share  in  the  lionors  whicli  the  vuun:;  men  in  the  state  <^ve  to 
the  aged.  Comparing  now  the  two  forms  of  tlie  law.  you  will 
Ihj  able  to  arrive  at  a  jntlgiufut  alniut  any  other  laws  — 
whether  they  should  be  douiile  in  length  even  when  shortest, 
bec:iuse  they  have  to  persu:ule  as  well  ;is  threaten,  or  whetlier 
thev  shall  onlv  threaten  and  be  of  half  the  length. 

Meg,  The  Lacedaemonians,  Stranger,  would  generally  prefer 
the  shorter  form  ;  although,  for  my  own  part,  if  any  one  were  to 
ask  me  which  I  myself  prefer  in  the  state,  I  shoidd  certainly  ..^^ 
detennine  in  favor  of  the  lonsjer ;  and  I  would  have  everv 
law  made  after  the  same  pattern,  if  I  had  to  choose.  But  I  think 
that  Cleiuias  is  the  person  to  be  consulted,  for  his  is  the  state 
which  is  going  to  use  these  laws. 

Cle,  Thank  you,  Megillus. 

Ath,  Whether,  in  the  abstract,  words  are  to  be  many  or  few, 
is  a  very  unmeaning  question ;  the  best  form,  and  not  the 
shortest,  is  to  be  approved ;  nor  is  length  at  all  to  be  regarded. 
In  the  form  of  law  which  hxis  been  recited,  the  one  kind  is  not 
only  twice  as  good  in  practical  usefulness  as  the  other,  but  the 
case  is  like  that  of  the  two  kinds  of  doctors,  of  whom  I  was 
just  now  speaking.  And  yet  legislators  never  appear  to  have 
considered  that  whereas  they  have  two  instruments  which  they 
might  use  in  legislation,  —  persuasion  and  force,  in  so  far  as  a 
rude  and  uneducated  multitude  are  capable  of  being  affected  by 
them,  they  use  one  only ;  for  they  do  not  temper  their  power  ^ 
by  persuasion,  but  employ  force  pure  and  simple.  There  is  a 
third  point,  sweet  friends,  which  ought  to  be,  and  never  is, 
regarded  in  our  existing  laws. 

i  ReMling  i^fxhv- 
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Cfe.  What  is  that? 

AUu  A  point  which  arises  out  of  oar  previous  oonversatioB, 
and  comes  into  mj  mind  I  know  not  how.  All  this  time,  from 
early  dawn  until  noon,  we  have  been  talking  about  laws  in  this 
charming  retreat:  now  we  are  going  to  promulgate  our  laws, 
and  what  has  preceded  was  only  the  prelude  of  them.  Why 
do  I  mention  this  ?  For  tliis  reason :  Because  all  disoourses 
and  vocal  exercises  have  preludes  and  overtures,  which  are  a 
sort  of  artistic  beginnings,  intended  to  help  the  strain  which  is 
to  be  (lerformetl ;  lyric  measures  and  every  other  sort  of  music 
have  preludes  framed  with  wonderful  care.  But  of  tlie  truer 
and  higher  ntrain  of  law  and  politics,  no  one  has  ever  yet 
uttere<l  any  prelude,  or  composetl  or  publishe<l  any,  as  thongii 
tliere  w;u  no  .sucli  thing  in  nature.  TVhereas  our  present  dis- 
cussion seems  to  me  to  imply  that  there  is  —  these  double  laws, 
uf  u'liicli  we  were  si)eaking,  are  not  exactly  double,  but  they 
-.,.«  are  in  two  parts,  the  la\v  and  the  prelude j?f  the  law.  The 
arbitrary  command,  which  w:u>  compared  to  the  commands 
uf  tiie  physicians,  whom  we  descril)eil  as  of  the  meaner  sort, 
was  the  law  pure  and  simple  ;  and  that  which  precedetl,  and 
was  described  by  our  friend  as  hortatory  only,  was,  in  fact,  an 
exhortation,  and  is  analogous  to  the  preamble  of  a  discourse. 
For  I  ima<;ine  that  all  this  lans:ua(;e  of  conciliation,  which  the 
legislator  has  been  uttering  in  the  preface  of  the  law,  was 
intended  to  create  good-will  in  the  person  whom  he  addressed, 
in  order  that,  by  reason  of  this  good-will,  he  might  more  intel- 
ligently receive  his  command,  that  is  to  say,  the  law.  And 
therefore,  in  my  way  of  speaking,  this  is  more  rightly  de- 
scribed as  the  preamble  than  as  the  matter  of  the  law.  And 
I  must  further  proceed  to  observe  that  the  legislator  should 
not  make  laws  which  have  no  preambles ;  he  should  remember 
how  great  will  be  the  diflference  between  them  accordingly  as 
they  have,  or  have  not  preambles,  as  in  the  instances  already 
given. 

Cle,  The  lawgiver,  if  he  asks  my  opinion,  will  certainly  dc 
as  vou  advise. 

Ath,  I  think  that  you  are  quite  right,  Cleinias,  in  affirming 
that  all  laws  have  preambles,  and  that  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  work  of  legislation  every  single  law  should  have  a  suitable 
preamble  at  the  beginning ;  for  that  which  is  to  follow  is  most 
important,  and  whether  this  is  clearly  recorded  or  not  is  a  very 
serious  matter.     Yet  we  should  be  wrong  in  requiring  that  all 
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laws,  small  and  great  alike,  should  have  preambles  of  the  same 
kind,  any  more  than  all  songs  or  speeches ;  although  they  may 
be  natural  to  all,  they  are  not  always  necessary,  and  wliether 
they  arc  to  be  employed  or  not  has  to  l)e  loft  to  the  judgment 
of  the  speaker  or  the  musician,  or,  in  the  present  inst;ince, 
of  the  lawgiver. 

C!e,  That  I  think  is  most  tnie.  And  now,  Stranger,  with- 
out delay,  let  us  return  to  the  argument  and,  as  people  say  in 
play,  nmke  a  second  and  better  iM^ginning,  if  you  phrase,  with 
the  principles  which  we  have  been  laying  down,  whi<;h  we  never 
thought  of  regarding  as  a  preambhj  before,  but  of  which  we 
may  now  make  a  preamble,  and  not  merely  consider  them  to  be 
chance  topics  of  discourse.  Let  us  acknowleilge,  then,  that  we 
have  a  preamble.  Abi)Ut  the  honor  uf  the  gmls  and  the  respect 
of  parents,  enough  has  been  already  said ;  and  we  may  proceed 
to  the  topics  which  follow  next  in  unler.  until  the  preamble 
is  deemed  by  you  to  be  complete ;  and  after  that  you  shall  go 
through  the  laws  thenuselves. 

Ath.  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  we  have  maile  a  suffi- 
cient preamble  about  the  gods  and  demons,  and  about  parents 
living  or  dead ;  and  now  you  would  have  us  bring  the  rest  of 
the  subject  into  the  light  of  day  ? 

Cle,  Exactly. 

Ath,  ^Vfter  this,  as  is  meet  and  for  the  general  interest,  I 
the  speaker,  and  you  the  listeners,  will  try  to  estimate  all  that 
relates  to  the  souls  and  bodies  and  properties  of  the  citizens,  as 
regards  both  their  occupations  and  amusements,  and  thus  arrive, 
as  far  as  in  us  lies,  at  the  nature  of  education^  that  will  follow  1 : ; 
next  in  order.  ^ 

CU,  Very  good. 
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726   Ath,  Sir.  T  ISTEN,  all  je  who  have  just  now  heard  the 

JLi  laws  about  go<ls,  and  about  our  dear  fore- 
fathers :  Of  all  the  things  which  a  man  has,  next  to  the  Grod, 
his  soul  is  the  most  divine  and  most  truly  his  own.  Now  in 
every  man  there  are  two  parts:  the  better  and  superior  part, 
which  rules,  and  the  worse  and  inferior  part,  which  serves  ;  and 
^ft-  the  ruler  is  always  to  be  preferred  to  the  servant.  Where- 
fore I  am  right  in  bidding  every  one  next  to  the  gods, 
who  are  our  masters,  and  those  who  in  order  to  follow  them, 
to  honor  his  own  soul,  which  every  one  seems  to  honor,  but  no 
one  honors  as  he  ought ;  for  honor  is  a  divine  good,  and  no 
evil  thing  is  honorable ;  and  he  who  thinks  that  he  can  honor  the 
soul  by  word  or  gif^  or  any  sort  of  compliance,  not  making  her 
in  any  way  better,  seems  to  honor  her,  but  honors  her  not  at 
all.  For  example,  every  man,  in  his  very  boyhood,  fancies  that 
he  is  able  to  know  everything,  and  thinks  that  he  honors  his 
soul  by  praising  her,  and  he  is  very  ready  to  let  her  do  what- 
ever she  may  like.  But  I  mean  to  say  that  in  acting  thus  he 
only  injures  his  soul,  and  does  not  honor  her  ;  whereas,  in  our 
opinion,  he  ought  to  honor  her  as  second  only  to  the  gods. 
Again,  when  a  man  thinks  that  others  are  to  be  blamed,  and 
not  himself,  for  the  errors  which  he  has  committed,  and  the 
many  and  great  evils  which  befell  him  in  consequence,  and  is 
always  fancying  himself  to  be  exempt  and  innocent,  he  is  under 
the  idea  that  he  is  honoring  his  soul  ;  whereas  the  very  reverse 
is  the  fact,  for  he  is  really  injuring  her.  And  when,  disregard- 
ing the  word  and  approval  of  the  legislator,  he  indulges  in 
pleasure,  then  again  he  is  far  from  honoring  her ;  he  only  dis- 
honors her,  and  tills  her  full  of  evil  and  remorse ;  or  when  he 
does  not  endure  to  the  end  the  labors  and  fears  and  sorrows 
and  pains   which   the  legislator  approves,  but  gives  way  before 
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them,  then,  by  yielding,  he  does  not  honor  the  soul,  but  by  all 
Kiich  conduct  he  nuikes  lier  to  be  dishonorable  ;  nor  when  he 
thinks  that  life  at  any  price  is  a  good,  does  he  honor  her,  but 
yet  once  more  he  dishonors  her ;  for  the  soul  having  a  notion 
that  the  world  below  is  all  evil,  he  yiel<Is  to  her,  and  does  not 
resist  and  teach  or  convince  her  that,  for  au*;ht  she  knows,  the 
world  of  the  ijo^ls  below,  insteml  of  bein*'  evil,  mav  be  the 
greatest  of  all  goods.  Again,  wlien  any  one  prefers  lieauty  to 
virtue,  what  is  this  but  the  real  and  utter  dishonor  of  tiie  soul  ? 
For  such  a  preference  implies  that  the  Ixxly  is  more  hononible 
than  the  soul ;  and  this  is  false,  for  there  is  notiiing  of  earthly 
birth  whicli  is  more  honorable  than  the  lieavenlv.  and  he  who 
thinks  otherwise  of  the  soul  has  no  idea  how  greatly  he  under* 
values  this  wonderful  possession  ;  nor,  again,  when  a  per-  ^  > . 
son  is  willing,  or  not  unwilling,  to  acquire  dishonest  g:iins, 
does  ho  tlieri  honor  his  soul  with  gifts  ?  —  far  otherwise ;  he 
sells  her  glory  and  honor  for  a  small  piece  of  gold ;  but  all  the 
gold  which  is  under  or  upon  the  earth  is  not  to  be  given  in  ex- 
change for  virtue.  In  a  word,  I  m:iy  say  that  he  who  does  not 
estimate  the  base  and  evil,  the  good  and  noble,  acconling  to  the 
standard  of  the  legislator,  and  abstiiin  in  every  possible  way 
from  the  one  and  practice  the  other  with  all  his  might,  does 
not  know  that  he  is  most  foully  and  disgraceMly  abusing  his 
soul,  which  is  the  divinest  part  of  man ;  for  no  one,  as  I  may 
say,  ever  considers  that  which  is  declared  to  be  the  greatest 
penalty  of  evil-doing — namely,  to  grow  into  the  likeness  of  bad 
men,  and  growing  like  them  to  fly  from  the  conversation  of  the 
good,  and  be  cut  oif  from  them,  and  cleave  to  and  follow  after 
the  company  of  the  bad.  And  he  who  is  joined  to  them  must 
do  and  suffer  what  such  men  by  nature  do  and  say  to  one 
another,  which  suffering  is  not  justice  but  retribution ;  for  jus- 
tice and  the  just  are  noble,  whereas  retribution  is  the  suiTering 
which  waits  upon  injustice;  and  whether  a  man  escape  or 
endure  this,  he  is  miserable,  —  in  the  former  case,  because  he  is 
not  cured ;  in  the  latter,  because  he  perishes  in  order  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  mav  be  saved. 

Speaking  generally,  our  glory  is  to  follow  the  better  and 
improve  the  inferior,  which  is  susceptible  of  improvement,  in 
the  best  manner  possible.  And  of  all  the  possessions  which  a 
man  has,  the  soul  is  by  nature  most  inclined  to  avoid  the  evil, 
and  search  out  and  find  the  chief  good ;  and  having  found,  to 
dwell  with  the  good,  during  the  remainder  of  life.     Wherefore 
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the  soul  olio  b  saoond  in  honor  ;  and  third,  as  every  one  will 
peroeivet  comes  the  honor  of  the  body  in  natural  order.     Hav- 
ing determined  this,  we  hare  next  to  consider  which  of  the 
honors  given  to  the  body  are  genuine,  and  which  are  not  gen- 
uine.    This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  business  of  the  legisUitor, 
and  he  intimates  that  tliey  are  to  be  ranked  in  the  fuilowing 
order :  Honor  is  not  to  be  given  to  the  £iir,  or  the  .strong,  or 
the  swift,  or  the  talL  or  the  healthy  body  (although  tliis  would 
be  the  opinion  of  many),  any  more  tlian  to  tlieir  oppussittni ;  but 
the  mean  states  of  all  these  habits  are  by  fiir  the  Mite^t  oihI  most 
modenite ;  for  the  one  extreme  makes  the  sotil  bRi;:gart  and 
insolent,  and  the  other  illiberal  and  mean  ;  and  tiie  poMession 
*.^g   of  money,  and  property,  and  distinction,  beats  to  tlie  same 
tune.     Tlie  excess  of  any  of  these  1.4  apt  to  lie  a  iiouroe  <^ 
hatreds  anil  divisions  among  states  ami  individuals ;  awl  the 
(leftn>c  of  them  b  commonlv  a  cause  of  slaverv.     And.  there* 
fore.  I  would  not  have  any  one  tbud  of  heaping  up  riclies  for 
the  .sake  of  hb  children,  in  order  tliat  he  may  leave  tliem  as 
rich  us  po.ssible.     For  the  possession  of  gre:it  wealth  b  Khi  no 
use,  either  to  them  or  to  the  state.    The  condition  of  youth 
which  b  free  from  flattery,  and  at  the  same  time  not  in  need  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  is  the  best  and  most  harmonious  of  all, 
being  in  accord  and  agreement  with  our  nature,  and  making 
life  to  be  most  entirely  free  from  sorrow.    Let  parents,  then, 
bequeath    to   their  children   not  riches,  but  the  spirit  of  rev- 
erence.    TVe,  indeed,  fancy  that  they  will  inherit  reverence 
from  us,  if  we  rebuke  them  when  they  show  a  want  of  rever- 
ence.    But  this  quality  b  not  really  imparted  to  them  by  the 
present  style  of  admonition,  which  only  teUs  them  that  the  young 
ought   always    to   be  reverential.     A   sensible   legblator  will 
rather  exhort  the  elders  to  reverence  the  younger,  and  above 
all  to  take  heed  that  no  young  man  sees  or  hears  him  doing  or 
saying  anytliing  base ;  for  where  old  men  have  no  shame,  there 
young  men  will  most  certainly  be  devoid  of  reverence.     The 
best  way  of  training  the  young,  b  to  train  yourself  at  the  same 
time  ;  not  to  admonbh  them,  but  to  be  seen  always  doing  that 
of  which  you  would  admonbh  them.     He  who  honors  his  kin- 
di*ed,  and  reveres  those  who  share  in  the  same  gods,  and  are  of 
the  same  blood  and  &mily,  may  foiirly  expect  that  the  gods 
who  preside  over  generation  will  be  propitious  to  him,  and  will 
quicken  hb  seed.     And  he  who  deems  the  services  which  his 
friends  and  acquaintances  do  to  him.  greater  and  more  impoi- 
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taut  than  they  themselves  deem  them,  and  his  own  fiivora  to 
them  less  than  theirs  to  him,  will  have  their  good-will  in  the 
intercourse  of  life.  Aud  surely  in  his  relations  to  the  state  and 
his  fellow-citizens,  he  is  bj  far  the  best,  who  rather  than  the 
Olympic  or  any  other  victory  of  peace  or  war,  desires  to  win 
the  ))alm  of  obedience  to  the  laws  of  his  country ;  and  who,  of 
all  nr«aukind,  is  the  person  reputed  to  have  obeyed  them  best 
during  his  whole  lii'e.  In  his  relations  to  strangers,  a  man 
should  consider  that  a  contract  is  a  most  holy  thuig,  aud  that  all 
concerns  and  wrongs  of  strangers  are  more  directly  dependent 
on  the  protection  of  Grod,  than  the  wrongs  done  to  citizens ; 
for  the  stranger  liaving  no  kiadi*ed  and  friends,  is  more  to  be 
pitietl  by  gixls  and  men.  Wlierefore,  also,  he  who  is  able  to 
assist  him  is  more  zealous  in  his  cause ,  and  he  who  is  most 
able  is  the  tliviiiity  and  god  of  the  stranger,  who  follows  in  the 
traiu  of  Zeus,  the  god  oi  strangers.  Aud  for  this  reason,  «„ . 
he  who  has  a  spark  of  cautiou  in  him,  will  do  his  best  to 
p;iss  through  life  without  sinning  against  the  stranger.  And  of 
otteiises  committe<l,  whether  against  strangers  or  fellow-country- 
men, that  against  suppliants  is  the  greatest.  For  the  Grod  who 
witnessed  to  the  agreement  made  with  the  suppliant,  becomes 
in  a  special  manner  the  guardian  of  the  sufferer ;  and  he  will 
certainly  not  suffer  unavenged. 

Thus  we  have  nearly  described  the  manner  in  which  a  man 
b  to  act  about  his  parents,  and  himself^  and  his  own  affairs  ; 
and  in  relation  to  the  state,  and  his  friends,  and  kindred,  both 
in  what  concerns  his  own  countrvmen,  and  in  what  concerns 
the  stranger.  I  will  now  describe  what  manner  of  man  he 
must  be  who  would  best  pass  through  life  in  respect  of  those 
other  things  which  are  not  matters  of  law,  but  of  praise  and 
blame  only  ;  in  which  praise  and  blame  educate  a  man,  and 
make  him  more  tractable  and  amenable  to  the  laws  which  are 
about  to  be  imposed. 

Truth  is  the  beginning  of  every  good  to  the  gods,  and  of 
every  good  to  man ;  and  he  who  would  be  blessed  and  happy, 
should  be  from  the  first  a  partaker  of  the  truth,  that  he  may 
live  a  true  man  as  long  as  possible,  for  then  he  can  be  trusted ; 
but  he  is  not  to  be  trusted  who  loves  voluntary  falsehood,  and 
he  who  loves  involuntary  falsehood  is  a  fool.  Neither  condition 
is  to  be  desired,  for  the  untrustworthy  and  ignorant  has  no 
friend,  and  as  time  advances  he  becomes  known,  and  lays  up  in 
store  for  himself  isolation  in  crabbed  age  when  life  is  on  the 
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wane :  so  that,  whether  hU  children  or  friends  are  alive  or  not^ 
he  is  equally  solitary.  Worthy  of  honor,  too,  is  he  who  doe« 
no  injustice,  and  of  more  than  twofold  honor  if  he  not  only 
does  no  injustice  himself,  but  hinders  others  from  doing  any ; 
the  Hrst  may  count  as  one  man,  the  second  is  worth  many  men, 
because  he  informs  the  nilers  of  the  injuHtice  of  others.  And 
yet  more  highly  to  be  esteemed  is  he  who  cooperates  with  the 
rulers  in  correcting  the  citizens  as  fiu*  :is  he  can  —  he  shall  he 
proohiimed  the  great  and  perfect  citizen,  and  bear  away  the 
palm  of  virtue.  The  same  praise  nuiy  be  given  about  temper- 
ance and  wisdom,  and  all  other  goods  wliich  may  l)e  imparted 
to  others,  as  well  as  acquired  by  a  man  for  himself;  he  who 
ituparts  them  shall  be  honored  as  the  man  of  men.  and  he  who 
^., ,  is  willin:;  vet  is  not  able,  mav  be  allowed  the  second 
place ;  but  he  who  is  jealous  and  will  not,  if  he  can  help, 
iillow  others  to  partake  in  a  friendly  way  of  any  goo<l.  is  deserv- 
iiii;  of  blame :  the  goo<l,  however,  which  he  has,  is  not  to  be 
undervalued  because  possessed  by  him,  but  to  be  acquired  by  us 
to  the  utmost  of  our  power.  Let  every  man,  then,  freely  strive 
for  the  prize  of  virtue,  and  let  there  no  envy.  For  the  unen- 
vious  nature  increases  the  greatness  of  states  —  he  himself  con- 
tends in  the  race  and  defames  no  man  ;  but  the  envious,  who 
thinks  that  he  ouijht  to  uet  the  better  bv  defaminu  others,  is  less 
energetic  himself  in  the  pursuit  of  true  virtue,  and  reduces  his 
rivals  to  despair  by  his  unjust  slanders  of  them.  And  thus  he 
deprives  the  whole  city  of  the  proper  training  for  the  contest 
of  virtue,  and  diminishes  her  glory  as  far  as  in  him  lies.  Now 
every  man  should  be  spirited,  but  he  should  also  be  gentle. 
From  the  cruel,  or  hardly  curable,  or  altogether  incurable  acts 
of  injustice  done  by  others,  a  man  can  only  escape  by  fighting 
and  defending  himself^  and  conquering,  and  by  never  ceasing  to 
punish  them ;  and  no  man  who  is  not  of  a  noble  spirit  is  able 
to  accomplish  this.  As  to  the  actions  of  those  who  do  evil, 
but  evil  which  is  curable,  in  the  first  place,  let  us  remember 
that  the  unjust  man  is  not  unjust  of  his  own  free-will.  For  no 
man  of  his  own  free-will  would  choose  to  possess  the  greatest 
of  evils,  and  least  of  all  in  the  most  honorable  part  of  himself. 
And  the  soul,  as  we  said,  of  a  truth  is  deemed  by  all  men  the 
most  honorable.  In  the  soul,  then,  which  is  the  most  honorable 
part  of  him,  no  one,  if  he  could  help,  would  admit,  or  allow  to 
continue  the  greatest  of  evils.  The  unjust  and  the  unfortu- 
nate are  always  to  be  pitied  in  any  case ;  and  one  can  afford  to 
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fbi^ve  as  well  as  pity,  him  who  is  curable,  and  refrain  and  calm 
one*s  anger,  not  giving  way  to  piission,  and  continuing  wrathful 
with  feminine  bitterness.  But  upon  him  who  is  incajiable  of 
reformation  and  wholly  evil,  the  vials  of  our  wi*ach  should  be 
poured  out ;  wherefore  I  ^Mky  that  good  men  ought,  when  oo-  ^ 
casiou  arises,  to  be  both  gentle  and  {xissionate.  <  The  gruateiit 
evil  to  men,  generally,  is  one  which  is  innate  in  their  souls,  and 
which  a  man  is  always  excusing  in  himself  and  never  correct- 
ing;  I  mean,  what  is  expressed  in  the  saying,  **that  every  man 
by  nature  is  and  ought  to  be  his  own  friend."  AVliereas  the 
excessive  love  of  self  is  in  reality  the  source  to  each  man  of 
all  offenses;  for  the  lover  is  blinde<l  al>out  the  beloved,  so  that 
he  judges  wrongly  of  the  just  the  good,  and  the  honorable,  and 
thinks  that  he  ought  always  to  prefer  his  own  interest  to  ^«^.^ 
tlie  truth.  But  he  who  would  he  a  great  man.  ought  to 
reg'.inl  what  is  just,  and  not  himself  or  his  interests,  whether  iu 
his  own  actions,  or  those  of  others.  Through  a  similar  error* 
men  are  induced  to  fancy  that  their  own  ignorance  is  wisdom, 
and  thus  we  who  may  be  truly  said  to  know  nothing,  think  that 
we  know  all  things ;  and  because  we  will  not  let  others  act  for 
us  in  what  we  do  not  know,  we  are  compelled  to  act  amiss  our- 
selves. Wherefore,  let  every  man  avoid  excess  of  self-love, 
and  condescend  to  follow  a  better  man  than  himself,  not  allow- 
ing any  false  shame  to  stand  in  the  way.  There  are  also  lesser^ 
matters  than  these  which  are  often  repeated,  and  with  good 
reason ;  a  man  should  recollect  them  and  remind  himself  of 
them.  For  when  a  stream  is  flowing  out,  there  should  be 
water  flowing  in  too ;  and  recollection  is  the  flowing  in  of  fail- 
ing knowledge.  Therefore  I  say  that  a  man  should  refrain  i 
from  excess  either  of  laughter  or  tears,  and  should  exhort  his  \ 
neighbor  to  do  the  same  ;  he  should  veil  his  immoderate  sorrow  ' 
or  joy,  and  seek  to  behave  with  propriety,  whether  his  genius 
be  set  at  good  fortune,  or  whether  at  the  crisis  of  his  fate,  when 
he  seems  to  be  mounting  high  and  steep  places,  the  gods  oppose 
him  in  some  of  his  enterprises.  Still  he  may  hope,  that  when 
calamities  supervene  upon  the  blessings  which  the  Grod  gives 
him,  he  will  lighten  them  and  change  existing  evils  for  the  bet- 
ter ;  and  as  to  the  goods  which  are  the  opposite  of  these  evils,  he 
will  not  doubt  that  they  will  be  ever  present  with  him,  and  that 
he  will  be  fortunate.  Such-  should  be  men's  hopes,  and  such 
shouhl  be  the  exhortations  with  which  they  admonish  one  an- 
other, never  losing  an  opportunity,  but  on  every  occasion  dis- 
voi-  IV.  17 
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tinctlj  reminding  themselves  and  others,  of  all  these  things  both 
ill  jest  and  earnest. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  of  divine  matters,  both  as  touch* 
ing  the  practices  which  men  ought  to  follow,  and  the  several 
characters  which  they  ought  to  cultivate.  But  of  Iiuman  things 
we  liave  not  as  yet  spoken,  and  we  must ;  for  to  men  we  are 
discoursing  and  not  to  gods.  Pleasures  and  pains  an<l  desires 
are  a  part  of  human  nature,  and  on  tliem  every  morUil  being 
must  of  necessity  hang  and  depend  with  the  most  eager  inter- 
est. And  therefore  we  must  praise  the  noblest  life,  not  only 
as  the  fairest  in  appearance,  but  if  a  man  will  only  taste,  and 
not  :is  in  the  days  of  youth  run  away  to  another,  he  will  find 
^....  that  this  nobler  life  surpasses  also  in  the  very  thing  which 
we  all  of  us  desire, —  I  mean  in  having  the  greatest  pleasure 
and  the  leiu^t  pain  during  the  whule  of  life.  And  this  will  be 
phiin.  and  will  he  ({uickiy  and  clearly  seen,  if  a  man  has  a  true 
Uiste  of  them.  But  wliat  is  a  tnte  taste  ?  That  is  what  the 
argument  has  to  show.  —  the  point  being  what  is  ivccorling  to 
nature,  and  wh.at  is  not  according  to  nature.  One  life  must  be 
compared  with  another  ;  the  more  pleasurable  with  the  more 
painful,  after  this  manner :  We  desire  to  have  pleasure,  but 
we  neither  desire  nor  choose  pain  ;  and  the  neutral  state  we 
are  ready  to  take  in  exchange,  not  for  pleasure,  but  for  pain ; 
and  we  also  choose  less  pain  and  greater  pleasure,  but  less 
pleasure  and  greater  pain  we  do  not  choose  ;  and  an  equal 
balance  of  either  we  cannot  venture  to  assert  that  we  should 
desire.  And  all  these  differ  or  do  not  differ  severally  in  num- 
ber and  magnitude  and  intensity  and  equality,  and  in  the  oppo- 
sites  of  these  when  regarded  as  objects  of  choice,  in  relation  to 
the  will.  And  such  being  the  necessary  order  of  things,  we 
choose  that  life  in  which  there  are  many  great  and  intense  ele- 
ments of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  in  which  the  pleasures  are  in 
excess,  and  do  not  choose  that  in  which  the  opposites  exceed  ; 
nor,  a<;ain,  do  we  choose  that  in  which  the  elements  of  either  arc 
small  and  few  and  feeble,  and  the  pains  exceed.  And  when,  as 
I  said  before,  there  is  a  balance  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  life,  this 
is  to  be  regarded  bv  us  as  the  balanced  life  ;  while  other  lives 
are  pi*eferred  by  us  because  they  exceed  in  what  we  like,  or  are 
rejected  by  us  because  they  exceed  in  what  we  dislike.  All  the 
lives  of  men  may  be  regarded  by  us  as  bound  up  in  these,  and 
we  must  also  consider  what  sort  of  lives  we  bv  nature  choose. 
And  if  we  wish  for  any  others,  I  say  that  we  choose  them  only 
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through  some  ignorance  and  inexperience  of  the  lives  which 
actiiaily  exist 

Now,  what  lives  are  they,  and  how  many  in  which,  having 
searched  out  and  beheld  the  ohjcctA  of  will  and  desire  and  their 
oppositcs,  and  making  of  them  a  law,  choosing,  I  say,  the  dear 
and  the  pleasant  and  the  best  and  noblest,  a  niiiu  may  live  in 
the  happiest  way  possible?  Let  us  say  that  the  temperate  life 
is  one  kind  of  life,  and  the  rational  another,  and  the  courag<^ous 
another,  and  the  healthful  another ;  and  to  these  four  let  us  op- 
pose four  other  lives,  —  the  foolish,  the  cowardly,  the  intemjHsr- 
ate,  the  dise:ise<l.  He  who  knows  the  temperate  life  will  de- 
8cril>e  it  as  in  all  things  gentle,  having  gentle  pains  and  ^ntle 
pleasures,  and  placid  desires  and  loves  not  insane ;  whereas  ^,. . 
the  inteniporute  life  is  ini|>etuous  in  all  things,  and  h:is  vio- 
lent [):iins  and  pleasures,  and  vehement  and  stinging  desires,  and 
loves  utterly  insane  ;  and  in  the  temperate  lite  the  pleasures 
exceed  the  pains,  and  in  the  intemperate  life  the  pains  exceed 
the  pleasures  in  greatness  and  number  and  intensity.  And 
hence  the  result  is.  that  one  of  the  two  lives  is  naturally  and 
necessarily  more  pleasant  and  the  other  more  painful,  and  he 
who  would  live  pleasantly  cannot  possibly  choose  to  live  int^m- 
perately.  And  if  this  is  true,  the  inference  clearly  is  that  no 
man  is  voluntarily  intemperate  ;  but  that  the  whole  multitude 
of  men  lack  temperance  in  their  lives,  either  from  ignorance  or 
from  want  of  self-control  or  both.  And  the  s:ime  holds  of  the 
diseased  and  healthy  life  ;  they  both  have  pleasures  and  pains, 
but  in  health  the  pleasure  exceeds  the  pain,  and  in  sick- 
ness the  pain  exceeds  the  pleasure.  Now,  our  intention  in 
choosing  the  lives  is  not  that  the  painful  should  exceed,  but  the 
life  in  which  pain  is  exceeded  by  pleasure  we  determine  to  be 
the  more  pleasant  life.  And  we  should  say  that  the  temperate 
life  has  the  elements  of  both,  fewer  and  minuter  and  less  con- 
centrated than  the  intemperate,  and  the  wise  life  than  the  fool- 
ish life,  and  the  life  of  courage  than  the  life  of  cowardice ;  the 
one  class  exceeding  in  pleasure  and  the  others  in  pain,  the  cour- 
ageous surpassing  the  coward,  and  the  wise  exceeding  the  fooL 
And  the  general  result  is,  that  the  one  class  of  lives  exceed  the 
other  class  in  pleasure  ;  the  temperate  and  courageous  and 
wise  and  healthy  exceed  the  cowardly  and  foolish  and  intern- 
perate  and  diseased  ;  and  generally  speaking,  that  which  has  any 
virtue,  whether  of  body  or  soul,  is  pleasanter  than  the  vicious 
life,  and  far  superior  in  beauty  and  rectitude  and  excellence 
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and  goodneu  and  reputation,  and  caoaet  him  who  lirat  aeeoid- 
iugly  to  be  infinitely  happier  than  the  opposite. 

Let  thoa  much  be  laid  of  the  prelude  or  preamUe  of  the 
laws ;  and  after  the  preamble,  must  ibUow  the  strain  or  law ; 
or  rather,  the  true  way  will  be  to  give  an  outline  of  the  laws. 
As,  then,  in  the  case  of  a  web  or  any  other  tissue,  the  warp  and 
the  woof  cannot  be  made  of  the  same  materials,  but  the  warp 
^.^.  is  necessarily  superior  as  being  stronger,  and  haying  a 
certain  character  of  firmness,  whereas  the  woof  is  softer 
and  has  a  proper  degree  of  elasticity ;  in  a  similar  manner  those 
who  are  to  hold  great  offices  in  states,  should  be  distinguished 
truly  in  each  case  fh>m  tliose  who  liave  been  but  slenderly 
proven  by  eclucation.  I  say,  theu,  tluit  there  are  two  parts  in 
the  constitution  of  a  state  —  one  the  np|M>intnient  of  officers, 
the  either  the  niles;  which  are  pres«*rilH*<l  for  them. 

But,  before  all  this,  comeii  the  followiti*^  consideration :  The 
shepherd  or  henUniaii.  or  breeder  of  horses  or  the  like,  when 
he  has  receive<l  his  animals  will  not  be^n  to  train  them  until 
he  h:is  Hrst  purified  them  in  a  maimer  which  befits  a  community 
of  animals ;  he  will  divide  the  healthy  and  unhealthy,  ami  the 
goo<l  breed  and  the  bad  breed,  and  will  send  away  the  unhealthy 
and  badly  bred  to  other  henLs,  and  tend  the  rest,  reflecting  tliat 
hb  labors  will  be  vain  and  witliout  eifect,  either  on  the  sould 
or  bodies  of  those  whom  nature  and  ill  nurture  have  corrupted, 
and  tliat  they  will  involve  in  destruction  the  pure  and  healthy 
nature  and  1>eing  of  every  other  animal,  if  he  neglect  to  purge 
them  away.  Now,  the  case  of  other  animals  b  not  so  impor- 
tant ;  they  are  oidy  worth  mentioning  for  the  sake  of  illus- 
tration, but  what  relates  to  man  b  of  the  highest  importance ; 
and  the  legislator  should  make  inquiries,  and  indicate  what  is 
proper  for  each  in  the  way  of  purification,  and  of  all  other  proc- 
esses. Take,  for  example,  the  purification  of  a  city  —  there 
are  many  kinds  of  purifications,  some  easier  and  others  more 
difficult ;  and  some  of  them,  and  the  best  and  most  difficult  of 
them,  the  legislator,  if  he  be  also  a  despot,  may  be  able  to  effect ; 
but  he  who  without  a  despotism  sets  up  a  new  government  and 
laws,  even  if  he  attempt  the  mildest  of  purgations,  may  think 
himself  happy  if  he  can  complete  his  work.  When  best  the 
purification  is  painful,  like  similar  cures  in  medicine,  involving 
righteous  punishment  and  inflicting  death  or  exile  in  the  last 
resort.  For  in  this  way  we  commonly  dispose  of  great  sinners 
who  are  incurable,  and  are  the  greatest  injury  of  the  whole 
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state.     But  the  milder  form  of  paridcation  is  as  follows  :  When 
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men  who  have  nothing,  and  are  in  want  of  food,  show  a  ,. 


disposition  to  follow  their  leaders  in  an  attack  on  the 
property  of  the  rich  —  these,  who  are  the  natural  plague  of  the 
state,  are  sent  awav  by  the  legislator  in  a  friendly  spirit  as  fiir 
as  ho  is  able  ;  and  this  dismissal  of  them  is  euphemistically 
termctl  a  colon  v.  And  everv  leirislator  should  contrive  to  do 
this  at  once.  Our  present  case,  however,  is  pecidiar.  For 
there  is  no  nee<l  to  devise  any  colony  or  purifying  separation 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placeil.  But,  as 
whiMi  many  streams  flow  together  from  springs  and  mountiin 
torrents  into  a  sinj^le  lake,  we  ouirht  to  attend  and  take  care 
that  the  confluence  of  water  shotild  l)e  pt^rfectly  clear ;  and  in 
onler  to  etfect  this,  shoidd  pump  and  «li*aw  off  and  rlivert  the 
impure  waters,  so  in  every  politictil  arr.ing«Mnent  there  may  l)e 
tmnhlo  and  dani;«»r.  Hut.  seeinjj  that  we  are  <liscoursin£r  and 
not  arting,  let  our  selection  be  supposed  to  l)e  completed,  and 
the  desired  purity  attained.  For  evil  men,  who  want  to  join 
and  be  citizens  of  our  state,  we  will  test  by  persuasion  and 
time,  and  hinder  them  from  coming ;  and  the  good  we  will  to 
the  utmost  of  our  ability  receive  as  friends  with  open  arms. 

Another  piece  of  good  fortune  must  not  be  forgotten,  which, 
as  we  were  saying,  the  Heniclid  colony  had,  and  which  is  also 
ours,  —  that  we  have  escaped  division  of  land  and  the  abolition 
of  debts ;  for  these  are  alwavs  a  source  of  dansjerous  conten- 
tion.  and  a  city  which  is  driven  to  legislation  upon  such  matters 
can  neither  allow  the  old  ways  to  continue,  nor  yet  venture  to 
alter  them.  AVe  must  have  recourse  to  prayers,  as  men  say, 
and  hope  that  a  slight  change  may  be  cautiously  effected  in  a 
length  of  time.  And  such  a  change  can  be  accomplished  ^  by 
those  who  have  abundance  of  land,  and  having  also  many  debt- 
ors, are  willing,  in  a  kindly  spirit,  to  share  with  those  who  are 
in  want,  remitting  some  and  dividing  some,  holding  fast  in  a 
path  of  moderation,  and  deeming  poverty  to  be  the  increase  of 
a  man's  desires  and  not  the  diminution  of  his  property.  For 
this  is  the  chiefest  foundation  of  a  state,  and  upon  this  lasting 
basis  may  be  erected  afterwards  whatever  political  order  is 
suitable  under  the  circumstances  ;  but  if  the  change  be  based 
upon  an  unsound  principle,  the  political  superstructure  -oy 
which  is  added  will  hanUy  succeed.  That  is  a  danger, 
which,  as  I  am  saying,  is  escaped  by  us,  and  yet  we  had  better 
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say  how  we,  if  we  had  not  escaped,  might  have  escaped ;  and 
we  maj  venture  now  to  assert  that  no  other  waj  of  escape, 
whether  narrow  or  hroad,  can  be  devised  but  a  just  content- 
ment:  this  is  to  be  the  rock  on  which  our  city  is  huilt:  for  there 
ought  to  be  no  disputes  among  citizens  about  property.  If 
there  are  quarrels  of  long  standing  among  them,  no  legislator 
of  :»ny  degree  of  sense  will  procee<l  a  step  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  state  until  they  are  settled.  But  that  they  to  whom  God 
has  given,  as  he  h:is  to  us,  to  be  the  founders  of  a  new  state 
free  from  enmity  —  that  they  should  create  themselves  enmities, 
by  reason  of  their  mo<le  of  dinding  lands  and  houses,  would 
l)e  superhumim  folly  and  wickedness. 

How,  then,  (*an  we  rightly  distribute  our  citizens  ?  In  the 
first  phice,  their  numl)er  has  to  be  determint^d.  and  also  the 
number  and  size  of  tlie  portions  which  are  to  be  assigneil  to 
thum  ;  and  the  land  and  the  houses  will  then  have  to  be  appor- 
tioned by  us  as  fairly  as  we  cm.  The  number  of  citizens  can 
only  be  estimated  satisfactorily  in  relation  to  the  territory  and 
the  neighboring  states.  The  territory  mast  be  sutlicient  to 
maintain  a  certain  number  of  inhabitants  in  a  moderate  way  of 
life  —  more  than  this  is  not  required  ;  and  the  number  of  citi- 
zens should  be  sufficient  to  defend  themselves  against  the  fbjus- 
tice  of  their  neighbors,  and  not  altogether  incapable  of  aiding 
their  neighbors  when  they  are  wronged.  Upon  this  basis  we 
will  hereafter  define  the  limits  of  theirs  and  their  neighbors' 
territory  in  act  as  well  as  word.  But  now,  let  us  proceed  to 
legislate  with  a  view  to  perfecting  the  form  and  outline  of  our 
state.  The  number  of  our  citizens  shall  be  5040  —  this  will 
he  a  convenient  number ;  and  these  shall  be  possessors  of  the 
land  and  protectors  of  the  distribution.  The  houses  and  the 
land  will  be  divided  in  the  same  way,  so  that  every  man  may 
correspond  to  a  lot.  Let  the  whole  number  be  first  divided 
into  two  parts,  and  then  into  three ;  and  the  number  is  further 
capable  of  being  divided  into  four  or  five  parts,  or  any  number 
of  parts  up  to  ten.  Every  legislator  ought  to  know  so  much 
arithmetic  as  to  be  able  to  tell  what  number  is  most  likely  to 
.^^  be  useful  to  all  cities ;  and  we  are  going  to  take  that  num- 
ber which  contains  the  greatest  and  most  regular  and  un- 
broken series  of  divisions.  The  whole  of  number  has  every 
possible  division,  and  the  number  50 40  can  be  divided  by 
exactly  fifty-nine  divisors,  and  ten  of  these  proceed  without 
interval  from  one  to  ten  :  this  will  furnish  numl)ers  for  war  and 
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peace,  and  for  all  contracts  and  dealings,  including  taxeft  and 
distributions.  These  properties  of  nnmber  should  be  ascer* 
tained  at  leisure  bj  those  who  are  bound  bj  law  to  know  them ; 
for  thev  are  true,  and  should  be  proclaimed  at  the  foundation  o 
tlie  citj,  with  a  view  to  use.  \Vliether  the  legislator  is  establish- 
ing a  new  state  or  restoring  an  old  and  decayed  one,  in  respect 
of  gods  and  temples, —  the  temples  which  are  to  be  built  in 
each  city,  and  the  gods  or  demi-goils  atlcr  whom  they  are  to 
be  called,  if  he  be  a  man  of  sense,  he  will  make  no  change  in 
anytliing  which  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  or  Dodona,  or  Ammon, 
or  any  ancient  tradition  has  sanctioned  in  whatever  manner, 
whether  by  apparitions,  or  reputed  inspiration  of  Mesivcn  in 
obeilieuce  to  which  mankind  have  established  sacritiocs  in  con- 
nection with  mystic  rites,  either  originating  on  the  spot,  or 
ilerivetl  from  Tyrrhenia  or  Cyprus,  or  some  other  place,  and 
on  the  striMigth  of  these  traditions  have  consecrated  onicles 
and  images,  and  altars  and  temples,  and  m:ule  sacred  groves 
for  each  of  them.  The  least  part  of  all  these  ought  not  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  legislator ;  but  he  should  assign  to  the  several 
districts  some  god,  or  demi-god,  or  hero,  and«  in  the  distribution 
of  the  soil,  should  give  to  these  first  their  separate  domain  and 
all  things  fitting,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  may  meet 
at  fixed  times,  and  that  they  may  readily  supply  their  several 
wants,  and  entertain  one  another  with  sacrifices,  and  become 
friends  and  acquainted ;  for  there  is  no  greater  good  in  a  state 
than  that  the  citizens  should  be  known  to  one  another.  When 
darkness,  and  not  light,  reigns  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  life, 
no  man  will  receive  the  honor  of  which  he  is  deserving,  or 
the  power  or  the  justice  to  which  he  is  fiurly  entitled :  wherefore, 
in  every  state,  above  all  other  things,  every  man  ought  to  take 
heed  of  this,  —  that  he  have  no  deceit  in  him,  but  that  he 
b  always  true  and  simple,  and  that  no  other  deceitful  person 
takes  any  advantage  of  him. 

And  now  comes  the  movement  of  the  pieces  from  the  -^.^ 
sacre<I  line  as  in  the  game  of  draughts.  The  form  of  con- 
stitution being  unusual,  may  excite  wonder  when  mentioned  for 
the  first  time ;  but,  upon  reflection  and  trial,  will  appear  to  us, 
if  not  the  best,  to  be  the  second  best.  And  yet  a  person  may 
not  approve  this  form,  because  he  thinks  that  the  sort  of  legis- 
lation is  ill  adapted  to  a  legislator  who  has  not  despotic  power. 
The  truth  is,  that  there  are  three  forms  of  government,  the 
best,  the  second  and  third  best^  which  we  may  just  mention, 
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and  then  leave  the  selection  to  the  niler  of  the  Mttlemenft. 
Following  this  method  in  the  present  instance,  let  ns  speak  of 
that  state  which  is  first  and  second  and  third  in  excellence,  and 
then  leave  to  Cleinias,  or  to  any  one  who  has  any  dM»ce,  the 
selection  of  that  fbrm  of  polity  which  he  approves  in  his  own 
count  rv. 

The  first  and  highest  form  of  the  state  and  of  the  govern* 
ment  and  of  the  law  is  that  in  which  there  prevails  most  widely 
the  ancient  saying,  that  ^  Friends  have  all  things  in  common.** 
Wtiether  there  is  now,  or  ever  will  he,  this  communion  of 
women  and  children  and  of  property,  in  which  the  private  and 
individual  is  altogether  banished  fh>m  lifo,  and  things  which  are 
by  nature  private,  such  as  eyes  and  ears  and  hands,  have  be- 
come common,  and  in  some  way  see  and  hear  and  act  in  com- 
mon, and  nil  men  express  praise  and  blame,  and  feel  joy  and 
snrn)w.  on  tlio  same  occasions,  and  the  laws  unite  the  city  to 
the  utmost.  —  whether  all  this  is  possible  or  not,  I  say  that  no 
man,  acting  upon  any  other  principle,  mil  e\'er  constitute  a 
state  more  exalted  in  virtue,  or  truer  or  better  than  this.  Such 
a  stite,  wliether  inhabited  by  gods  or  sons  of  gods,  will  make 
them  blessed  who  dwell  therein  ;  and  therefore  to  this  we  are 
to  look  for  the  pattern  of  the  state,  and  to  cling  to  this,  and,  as 
fiir  as  possible,  to  seek  fbr  one  which  is  like  this.  The  state 
which  we  have  now  in  hand,  when  created,  will  be  nearest  im- 
mortality in  the  next  degree ;  and,  after  that,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  we  will  complete  the  third  one.  And,  we  will  begin  by 
speaking  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  second. 

Let  them  at  once  distribute  their  land  and  houses,  and  not 
-  ,^  till  the  land  in  conmion,  since  this  sort  of  constitution  goes 
beyond  their  proposed  origin,  and  nurture,  and  education. 
But  in  making  the  distribution,  let  the  several  possessors  feel 
that  their  particular  lots  also  belong  to  the  whole  city ;  and  as 
the  land  is  the  parent,  let  them  tend  this  more  carefully  than 
children  do  their  mother.  For  she  is  a  goddess  and  their 
queen,  and  they  are  her  mortal  subjects.  Such  also  are  the 
feelings  which  they  ought  to  entertain  to  the  gods  and  demi- 
gods of  the  country.  And  in  order  that  the  distribution  may 
always  remain,  they  ought  to  consider  further  that  the  present 
number  of  fixmilies  should  be  always  retained,  and  neither  in- 
creased nor  diminished.  This  may  be  secured  for  the  whole 
city  in  the  following  manner :  Let  the  possessor  of  a  lot 
leave  the  one  of  his  children  who  is  his  best  beloved,  and  one 
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only,  to  be  the  heir  of  hia  dwelling,  and  his  successor  in  the 
dutj  of  ministeriDg  to  the  gods,  the  fiimily  and  the  state,  as 
well  the  living  as  those  who  are  departed ;  but  of  his  other 
children,  if  he  have  more  than  one,  he  shall  give  the  females  in 
marriage  according  to  the  law  to  be  hereaftei;  enacted,  and  the 
males  he  shall  distribute  as  sons  to  such  of  the  citizens  as  have 
no  children,  and  are  willing,  if  possible  ;  or  if  tliero  is  no  one 
willing,  and  particular  individuals  have  too  many  children,  male 
or  female,  or  too  few,  as  in  the  case  of  barrenness  —  in  all 
these  cases  let  the  highest  and  most  honorable  magistracy  cre- 
ated by  us,  judge  and  determine  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
redundant  or  deticient,  and  devise  a  means  that  the  number  of 
5040  houses  shall  always  remain  the  same.  There  are  many 
ways  of  accomplisliing  this;  for  they  in  whom  generation  is 
affluent  may  be  made  to  refrain,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  special 
care  may  be  taken  to  increase  the  number  of  births  by  rewanls 
and  stigmas,  and  by  the  instruction  and  admonition  of  the 
younger  by  their  elders  —  in  this  way  the  object  may  be  at- 
tained. And  if  after  all  there  be  very  great  difficulty  about 
the  preservation  of  the  5040  houses,  and  there  be  an  excess  of 
citizens,  owing  to  the  too  great  love  of  those  who  live  together, 
and  we  are  at  our  wit*s  end,  there  is  still  the  old  device  often 
mentioned  by  us  of  sending  out  a  colony,  which  will  part 
friends  with  us,  and  be  composed  of  suitable  persons.  If^  on 
the  other  hand,  there  come  a  wave  bearing  a  deluge  of  dis-  - .  ^ 
ease,  or  a  plague  of  war,  and  the  inhabitants  become  much 
fewer  than  the  appointed  number  by  reason  of  mortality,  you 
ought  not  to  introduce  citizens  of  spurious  birth  and  education, 
if  this  can  be  avoided ;  but  even  Grod  b  said  not  to  be  able  to 
fight  against  necessity. 

Wherefore  let  us  suppose  this  ^  high  argument  **  of  ours  to 
address  us  in  the  following  terms :  Best  of  men,  cease  not  to 
honor,  in  their  natural  order,  similarity,  and  equality,  and  same- 
ness, and  agreement,  as  manifested  in  number,  and  in  every 
quality  of  goodness  and  greatness.  And,  above  all,  observe  the 
aforesaid  number  5040,  throughout  life ;  in  the  second  place,  do 
not  disparage  the  small  and  modest  proportions  of  the  inherit- 
ances which  you  received  in  the  distribution,  by  buying  and 
selling  them  to  one  another.  For  then  neither  will  the  god 
who  gave  you  the  lot  be  your  friend,  nor  will  the  legislator ; 
and  indeed  the  law  declares  to  the  disobedient  the  terms  upon 
which  he  may  or  may  not  take  the  lot     In  the  first  place,  the 
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earth  as  he  U  informed  is  sacred  to  the  gods ;  and  in  the  next 
place,  priests  and  priestesses  will  offer  up  prajers  oyer  the  sac- 
rifices, once,  twice,  and  thrice,  that  he  who  buys  or  sells  the 
hou-ses  or  lands  which  he  has  received,  may  sutfer  the  punish- 
ment wliich  he  deser\'es ;  and  these  their  prayers  they  shall 
write  down  in  the  temples,  on  tablets  of  cypreJW-woo«l,  for  the 
instruction  of  posterity.  Moreover  they  will  set  a  watch  over 
all  these  things,  that  they  may  be  observed  —  the  magistracy 
which  h:is  the  sharpest  eyes  shall  keep  watch  tliat  any  infringe- 
ments of  their  commands  may  be  discovered  and  punished  as 
offenses  botli  against  the  law  and  the  Go*L  How  great  is  the 
benefit  of  such  an  ordinance  to  all  those  cities,  which  obey  and 
are  odministereil  accordingly,  no  bad  man  can  ever  know,  as  the 
old  proverb  says ;  but  only  a  man  of  experience  and  good 
habits.  For  in  such  an  order  of  things,  there  will  not  be  much 
opportunity  for  making  money ;  no  man  either  ouglit,  or  indeed 
will  be,  allowed  to  exercise  any  ignoble  occupation,  of  which 
the  vulgarity  deters  a  freeman,  and  disinclines  him  to  acquire 
riches  bv  anv  such  means. 

-  ..-^  Further,  the  law  enjoins  that  no  private  man  shall  be 
allowed  to  possess  gold  and  silver,  but  only  coin  for  daily 
use,  which  is  almost  necessary  in  dealing  with  artisans,  and  for 
payment  of  all  those  hirelings  whose  labor  he  may  require, 
whether  slaves  or  immigrants.  Wlierefore  our  citizens,  as  we 
say,  should  have  a  coin  passing  current  among  themselves,  but 
not  allowed  among  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  with  a  view,  however, 
to  expeditions  and  journeys  to  other  lands,  —  for  embassies,  or 
for  any  other  occasion  which  may  arise  of  sending  out  a  herald, 
the  state  must  also  possess  a  conmion  Hellenic  currency.  If  a 
private  person  is  ever  obliged  to  go  abroad,  let  him  have  the 
consent  of  the  archons  and  go  ;  and  if  when  he  returns  he  has 
any  foreign  money  remaining,  let  him  give  the  surplus  back  to 
the  treasury,  and  receive  a  corresponding  sum  in  the  local  cur- 
rency. And  if  he  is  discovered  to  appropriate  it,  let  it  be  con- 
fiscated, and  let  him  who  knows  and  does  not  inform,  be  subject 
to  curse  and  dishonor  equally  with  him  who  brought  the  money, 
and  also  to  a  fine  not  less  in  amount  than  the  foreign  money 
which  has  been  brought  back.  In  marrying  and  giving  in  mar- 
riage, no  one  shall  give  or  receive  any  dowry  at  all ;  xad  no 
one  shall  deposit  money  with  another  whom  he  does  not  trust 
as  a  friend,  nor  shall  he  lend  money  upon  interest ;  and  he  who 
borrows  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  either  capital  or  interest 
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That  these  principles  ore  best,  any  one  maj  see  who  comparct 
them  with  the  first  principle  and  intention  of  a  state.  The  in- 
tention, as  we  affirm,  of  a  reasonable  statesman,  is  not  what  the 
many  decLire  to  be  the  object  of  a  good  legislator ;  namely, 
that  the  state  for  which  he  is  advising  should  be  as  great  and  :u 
rich  as  possible,  and  should  possess  gold  and  silver,  and  have 
the  greatest  empire  by  sea  and  land ;  this  they  imagine  to  be 
the  true  object  of  legislation,  at  the  same  time  ailding,  incon- 
sistently, that  the  true  legislator  desires  to  have  the  city  the 
best  and  happiest  possible.  But  they  do  not  see  that  some  of 
these  things  are  possible,  and  some  of  them  are  impossible ; 
and  he  who  onlers  the  state  will  desire  what  is  possible,  and  will 
not  indulge  in  vain  wishes  or  attempts  to  accomplish  that  which 
is  impossible.  The  citizen  must  indeed  l)e  happy  and  good, 
and  the  legislat<ir  will  seek  to  accomplish  tliis ;  but  very  rich 
and  very  go(Ml  at  the  same  time  he  c:innot  be,  not,  at  least,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  many  speak  of  riches.  For  they  describe 
by  the  term  **  rich,"  the  few  who  have  the  most  valuable  ,. , « 
possessions,  although  the  owner  of  them  be  a  rogue.  And 
if  this  is  true,  I  can  never  assent  to  the  doctrine  that  the  rich 
man  will  be  happy ;  he  must  be  good  as  well  as  rich.  And 
good  in  a  high  degree,  and  rich  in  a  high  degree  at  the  same 
time,  he  cannot  be.  Some  one  will  ask,  why  is  this  ?  And 
we  shall  answer,  —  because  acquisitions  which  come  from  un- 
just as  well  as  just  sources,  are  more  than  double  those  which 
come  from  just  sources  only  ;  and  the  sums  which  are  expended 
neither  honorably  nor  disgracefully,  are  only  half  as  great  as 
those  which  are  expended  honorably,  and  on  honorable  pur- 
poses. Thus,  if  one  acquires  double  and  spends  half,  the  other 
who  is  in  the  opposite  case  cannot  possibly  be  wealthier  than 
he.  One  of  them  is  a  good  man,  and  the  other  —  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  saver  and  not  of  the  spender  —  is  not  always  bad  ; 
he  may  indeed  be  utterly  bad,  but,  as  I  was  saying,  a  good  man 
he  never  is.  For  he  who  receives  money  unjustly  as  well  as 
justly,  and  spends  neither  justly  nor  unjustly,  will  be  a  rich 
man  if  he  be  also  thrifty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  utterly  bad 
is  in  general  proHigate,  and  therefore  poor ;  while  he  who 
spends  on  noble  objects,  and  acquires  wealth  by  just  means  only, 
can  hardly  be  remarkable  for  riches,  any  more  than  he  can  be 
very  poor.  The  argument  then  is  right  in  declaring  that  the 
very  rich  are  not  good,  and,  if  they  are  not  good,  they  are  not 
happy.     But  the  intendon  of  our  laws  was,  that  the  citizens 
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should  be  as  happy  as  possible,  and  as  friendly  as  possible  to 
one  another.  And  men  who  are  always  at  law  with  one  another, 
and  amongst  whom  there  are  many  wrongs  done,  can  never  be 
friends  to  one  another,  but  only  those  among  whom  crimes  and 
lawsuits  are  few  and  slight.  Therefore,  we  say  that  gold  and 
silver  ought  not  to  be  allowed  in  the  city,  nor  much  of  the 
vulgar  sort  of  tnule  which  is  carried  on  by  lending  money,  or 
rearing  the  meaner  kinds  of  live  stock ;  but  only  the  produce 
of  agriculture,  and  only  so  much  of  tliis  as  will  not  compel  us  iu 
pursuing  it  to  neglect  that  for  the  sake  of  which  riches  exist, — 
1  mean,  soiU  and  body,  which  without  gymnastics,  and  without 
education,  will  never  be  worth  anything ;  and  tliercfore,  as  we 
Iiave  said  not  once  but  many  times,  the  care  of  riches  should 
have  the  last  place  in  our  thoughts.  For  there  are  in  :ill  three 
thini;s  al)out  which  every  man  has  an  interest ;  and  the  interest 
about  money,  when  rightly  regarded,  is  the  third  and  lowest  of 
tlieni :  midway  comes  the  interest  of  the  body  ;  and,  first  of 
all,  that  of  the  soul  ;  and  the  suite  wliich  we  are  describing 
will  have  \yeen  rightly  constituteil  if  it  ordains  honors  acconling 
to  this  scale.  But  if^  in  any  of  the  laws  which  have  been  or- 
7i±  dainetl,  health  be  preferred  to  temperance,  or  wealth  to 
health  and  temperate  habits,  that  law  must  clearly  be 
wrong.  Wherefore,  also,  the  legislator  ought  often  to  impress 
upon  himself  the  question,  —  "  'SVliat  do  I  want  ?  "  and  "  Do  I 
attain  my  aim,  or  do  I  miss  the  mark  ?  **  In  this  way,  and  in 
this  way  only,  he  may  acquit  himself  and  free  others  from  the 
work  of  legislation.  Let  the  allottee  then  hold  his  lot  upon 
the  conditions  which  we  have  mentioned. 

It  would  have  been  well  that  every  man  should  come  to  the 
colony  having  all  things  equal ;  but  seeing  that  this  is  impossi- 
ble, and  one  man  will  have  greater  possessions  than  another,  for 
many  reasons,  and,  in  particular,  for  the  sake  of  equality  in  the 
various  crises  of  the  state,  qualifications  of  property  must  be 
unequal,  in  order  that  offices  and  contributions  and  distributions 
may  be  proportioned  to  the  value  of  each  person's  wealth,  and 
not  solely  to  the  virtue  of  his  ancestors  or  himself,  nor  yet  to 
the  strength  and  beauty  of  his  person,  but  also  to  the  measure 
of  his  wealth  or  poverty ;  and  so  by  a  law  of  inequality,  which 
will  be  in  proportion  to  his  wealth,  he  will  receive  honors  and 
offices  as  equally  as  possible,  and  there  will  be  no  quarrels 
and  disputes.  To  which  end  there  should  be  four  different 
standards  appointed :  there  should  be  a  first  and  a  second  and  a 
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tliird  and  a  foarth  class  of  citizens,  or  whatever  maj  be  the 
name  of  the  class  assigned  to  them.  In  these  the  citizens  will 
be  placed,  whether  thej  continue  in  the  same  rank,  or  pass  into 
their  proper  rank  in  any  individual  case,  on  becoming  richer 
from  lieiug  poorer,  or  poorer  from  being  richer.  The  form  ot 
law  which  I  siiould  propose  as  the  sequel  of  this  wouM  be  ac 
follows :  In  a  state  wliich  is  desirous  of  being  saveil  from  the 
greatest  of  all  plagues  —  not  faction,  but  rather  distraction  — 
there  should  exist  among  the  citizens  neither  extreme  poverty 
nor,  again,  excessive  wealth,  for  both  are  productive  of  both 
thene  evils.  Now  the  legislator  should  determine  what  is  tc 
be  the  limit  of  poverty  or  we:ilth.  Let  the  limit  of  poverty 
be  the  value  of  the  lot ;  this  ought  to  be  preserve<l,  and  no 
ruler,  nor  any  one  else  who  aspires  afler  a  reputation  for  virtue, 
will  allow  the  lot  to  be  impaired  in  any  case.  This  the  legisla- 
tor gives  as  a  measure,  and  he  will  permit  a  man  to  acquire 
double  or  triple,  or  as  much  as  four  times  the  amount  of  this. 
But  if  a  person  have  yet  greater  riches,  whether  he  has  found 
them,  or  they  have  been  given  to  him,  or  he  has  made  them  in 
business,  or  has  acquired  by  any  stroke  of  fortune  that  - . . 
which  is  in  excess  of  the  measure,  if  he  give  them  back 
to  the  state,  and  to  the  gods  who  are  the  patrons  of  the  state, 
he  shall  suifer  no  penalty  or  loss  of  reputation ;  but  if  he  dis- 
obeys this  law,  any  one  who  likes  may  inform  against  him  and 
receive  half  the  value,  and  the  delinquent  shall  pay  as  much 
again  out  of  his  own  property,  and  the  other  lialf  shall  be  the 
property  of  the  gods.  And  let  every  possession  of  every  man, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lot,  be  publicly  registered  with  the 
archons  whom  the  law  appoints,  in  order  that  all  suits  relating 
to  money  may  be  easy  and  quite  simple. 

The  next  thing  to  be  noted  is,  that  the  city  should  be 
placed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  the  country ;  we 
should  choose  a  place  which  possesses  what  is  suitable  for 
a  city,  and  this  may  easily  be  imagined  and  described.  Then 
we  will  divide  the  city  into  twelve  portions,  first  founding  a 
temple  to  Hestia  and  Zeus  and  Athene,  to  be  termed  the 
Acropolis,  which  we  surround  with  a  circular  inclosure,  and 
beginning  at  this  point,  divide  the  city  and  the  entire  country 
into  twelve  portions.  The  twelve  portions  should  be  equalized 
in  this  way :  The  smaller  portions  shall  be  of  good  land  and 
the  larger  of  inferior  land ;  and  the  lots  shall  be  5040  in  num- 
ber.    Further,  each  of  them  shall  be  divided  into  two,  and  the 
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two  sectioDA  form  one  aUotment,  having  a  share  of  the  land 
which  is  near  the  citj  and  of  the  land  which  is  at  a  distance : 
lot  the  portion  which  is  close  to  the  dty  be  added  to  that 
which  is  farthest,  and  form  one  lot,  and  the  portion  which  is 
next  nearest  be  added  to  the  poruou  which  is  next  fiirthcst,  and 
so  on  of  the  rest.  Moreover,  in  the  two  sections  of  the  lotf 
the  same  principle  of  equalization  of  the  soil  ought  to  be  main- 
tained ;  the  bmlness  and  goodness  shall  be  compensated  bj  more 
and  less.  And  the  legislator  shall  «livide  the  citizens  into 
twelve  parts,  and  arrange  the  rest  of  their  property,  as  far  as 
poHsible,  so  as  to  form  twelve  equal  parts ;  and  tliens  shall  be  a 
description  of  all.  Ailer  this  thev  shall  asnign  twelve  lots  to 
twelve  gods,  and  call  them  bj  their  names,  and  deilicate 
to  each  god  their  several  portions,  and  call  the  tribes  after 
them.  And  they  shall  distribute  the  twelve  divisiou-s  of  the 
city  in  the  same  way  in  which  they  divided  the  country ;  and 
^\ery  man  shall  have  two  habitations,  one  near  the  centre  of 
the  country,  and  the  other  at  the  extremity.  Enough,  then, 
of  the  manner  of  settlement. 

Now  we  ought  to  consider  always  that  tliere  can  never  be 
such  a  happy  concurrence  of  circumstances  as  we  have  described ; 
neither  can  all  things  coincide  as  they  are  wanted.  Men  who 
-  «P  will  not  take  offense  at  such  a  mode  of  living  together, 
and  will  endure  all  their  life  long  to  have  their  property 
fixed  at  a  moderate  limit,  and  to  beget  children  in  accordance 
with  ouv  ordinances,  and  wiU  allow  themselves  to  l)e  deprived 
of  ^zoU  and  other  things  which  the  legislator  will  clearly  pro- 
ceed to  forbid  them  ;  and  will  endure,  further,  the  two  dwellings, 
the  one  ceutralized  in  the  city  and  the  other  round  about ;  all 
this  is  like  the  legislator  telling  his  dreams,  or  making  a  city 
and  citizens  out  of  wax.  There  is  truth  in  these  objections,  and 
therefore  every  one  should  take  to  heart  what  I  am  going  to 
say.  Once  more,  then,  the  legislator  shall  appear  and  address 
us :  ''  O,  my  friends,"  he  will  say  to  us,  ^  do  not  suppose  me 
ignorant  that  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  truth  in  these  words ; 
but  I  am  of  opinion  that,  in  matters  which  are  not  present  but 
future,  he  who  exhibits  a  pattern  of  that  at  which  he  aims, 
should  in  nothing  fall  short  of  the  fiiirest  and  truest ;  and  if  he 
finds  that  any  part  of  this  is  impossible,  he  should  avoid  and 
not  execute  that  part,  but  he  should  contrive  to  carry  out  that 
which  is  nearest  and  most  akin  to  it ;  he  shoidd  let  the  legisla- 
tor perfect  his  design,  and  when  he  has  accomplished  it,  he 
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•hould  joiu  with  him  in  considering  what  part  of  hLs  legislation 
b  expedient  and  what  will  arouse  opposition;  for  surely  the 
artist  wtko  is  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  any  regard  at  all,  ought 
alwavs  to  make  his  work  self-oonsbtent." 

Having  determined  tiiat  there  is  to  be  a  distribution  into 
twelve  parts,  let  us  now  see  in  what  way  this  is  to  be  accom- 
plished. There  is  no  dilRculty  in  percei\'ing  that  tlie  twelve 
parts  admit  of  the  greatest  number  of  divisiuns  of  that  which 
is  included  under  them,  consisting  of  other  parts  which  agree 
will  them,  and  are  pro<luced  out  of  them  up  to  5040;  and 
hence  tlie  law  ought  to  order  phratries  and  demos  and  villages, 
and  also  military  ranks  and  movements,  as  well  as  coins  and 
measures,  dry  and  liquid,  and  weights,  so  :i8  to  be  commensurable 
and  agreeable  to  one  another.  Nor  shoidd  we  fear  the  appear- 
anet;  of  minuteness^  if  the  hiw  eommamLi  that  all  the  vessels 
whit.'h  a  man  possesses  shouhl  have  a  common  me:isure,  when 
we  consider  that  the  divisions  and  variations  of  numbers  ^  ,. 
have  a  use  in  respect  of  all  the  variations  of  which  they 
are  susceptible,  both  in  themselves  and  as  measures  of  height 
and  depth,  and  in  all  sounds  and  motions,  as  well  those  which 
proceed  in  a  straight  direction,  upwards  or  downwards,  as  in 
tliose  which  go  round  and  round.  The  legislator  is  to  consider 
all  these  things,  and  to  bid  the  citizens,  as  far  as  possible,  not  to 
lose  sight  of  numerical  order;  for  no  single  instrument  of 
youthful  education  has  sucli  mighty  power,  both  as  regards 
domestic  economy  and  politics,  and  in  the  arts,  as  the  study  of 
arithmetic.  Above  all,  arithmetic  stirs  up  him  who  is  by  nature 
sleepy  and  dull,  and  makes  him  quick  to  learn,  retentive, 
shrewd,  and,  aided  by  art  divine,  he  makes  progress  quite 
beyond  his  natural  powers.  All  these,  if  only  the  legislator,  by 
laws  and  institutions,  can  banish  meanness  and  covetousness 
from  the  souls  of  the  disciples,  and  enable  them  to  profit  by 
them,  will  be  excellent  and  suitable  instruments  of  education. 
But  if  he  cannot  do  this,  he  will  unintentionally  create  in  them, 
instead  of  wisdom,  the  habit  of  craft,  which  evil  tendency  may 
be  observed  in  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians,  and  many  other 
races,  tlirough  the  general  illiberality  of  their  pursuits  and  pos- 
sessions, whether  some  unworthy  legislator  of  theirs  have  caused 
this  result,  or  some  impediment  of  chance  or  nature.  For  we 
must  not  fail  to  observe,  O  Megillus  and  Cleinias,  that  there  is 
a  difference  in  places,  and  that  some  beget  better  men  and 
others  worse  ;  and  we  must  legislate  accordingly.     Some  places 
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are  subject  to  strange  and  fiital  inflnenoei  bj  reason  of  diverse 
winds  and  violent  heats,  some  bj  reason  of  waters;  or,  again, 
from  the  character  of  that  snbsbtence  which  the  earth  supplies 
them,  which  not  onlj  affects  the  bodies  of  men  for  ji^ood  or  evil, 
but  produces  similar  results  in  their  souls.  And  in  all  such 
qualities  those  spots  excel  in  which  there  is  a  divine  inspiration, 
and  in  which  the  gods  have  their  appointed  lots,  and  are  propi- 
tious to  the  dwellers  in  them.  To  all  tliese  matters  the  legisla- 
tor, if  he  have  anj  sense  in  him,  must  attend,  as  far  as  man 
can,  and  frame  his  laws  accordingly.  And  this  is.  what  joo, 
Cleinias,  must  do,  and  to  matters  of  this  Idnd  you  must  turn 
your  mind  when  about  to  colonise  a  new  country. 

CleinioM,  Your  words,  Athenian  Stranger,  are  excellent,  and 
I  will  do  as  yon  say* 
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Athn  Sir,      A  ND  now  that  this  discussion   has  come  to  -.. 

XjL  an  entl,  the  time  will  have  arrived  for  ap- 
poiutin*;  the  mairfstrates. 

CItinias,  Tnie. 

Ath,  In  the  government  of  a  state  tliere  are  two  parts : 
First,  the  appointment  of  magistrates,  their  number,  and  the 
mode  of  appointing  them  ;  and,  secondly,  when  they  have  been 
appointed,  laws  will  have  to  be  provided  for  each  of  them,  in 
nature  and  number  suitable  to  them.  But  before  electing  the 
magistrates  let  us  stop  a  little  and  say  a  word  in  season. 

Cle,  What  have  you  got  to  say  ? 
'  Ath.  This  is  what  I  have  to  say ;  every  one  can  see,  that 
although  the  work  of  legislation  is  a  most  important  matter,  yet 
if  a  well-ordered  city  superadd  to  good  laws  unsuitable  officers, 
there  will  be  no  use  in  having  the  good  laws  ;  not  only  are 
they  ridiculous  and  useless,  but  the  greatest  political  injury  and 
evil  accrues  from  them. 

Cle.  Of  course. 

Ath.  Then  now,  my  friend,  let  us  observe  what  will  happen 
in  the  constitution  of  our  intended  state.  In  the  Hrst  place,  you 
will  acknowledge  that  those  who  are  duly  appointed  to  magis- 
terial power,  and  their  fiunilies,  should  severally  give  satisfitc- 
tory  proof  of  what  they  are,  from  their  youth  upward  until  the 
time  of  their  election ;  in  the  next  place,  those  who  are  to 
elect  should  be  trained  in  habits  of  law,  and  be  well  educated, 
that  they  may  have  a  right  judgment,  and  may  be  able  to  se- 
lect or  reject  men  whom  they  approve  or  disapprove,  as  they 
are  worthy  of  either.  Now,  when  we  consider  this,  how  can 
we  imagine  that  those  who  are  brought  together  for  the  first 
time,  and  are  strangers  to  one  another,  and  also  uneducated, 
can  avoid  making  mistakes  in  the  choice  of  magistrates  ? 
vol-.  IV.  18 
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die.  Impossible. 

Ath.  The  matter  is  serious,  and  excuses  will  not  serre  the 
turn.  I  wlU  tell  jou,  then,  what  jou  and  I  will  have  to  do» 
since  jou,  as  you  tell  me,  with  nine  others,  have  offered  to 
settle  the  state  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Crete,  and  I  am  to 
^..^  help  vou,  which  is  my  reason  for  inventing;  this  romance. 
^  I  certainly  should  not  like  to  leave  the  tale  wandering  all 
over  the  world  without  a  head  ;  a  headless  monster  is  such  a 
hideous  thing. 

Cte,  Excellent,  Strani^cr. 

Ath.  Yes ;  and  I  will  be  as  good  as  my  word. 

Clt.  Let  us  by  :UI  means  do  as  you  propose. 

Ath,  Tliat  we  will,  by  the  grace  of  Grod,  if  old  age  will  only 
permit  us. 

C/e.  But  Grod  will  be  gracious. 

Atlu  Yes  ;  and  uuder  His  guidance  let  us  consider  a  further 
point. 

CU.  Wliat  is  that  ? 

Atft,  Let  us  remember  what  a  courageously  mad  and  daring 
creation  this  our  city  is. 

CU.  TVliat  are  you  si>eciully  thinking  of  when  you  say  that  ? 

Ath,  I  am  thinking  of  the  free  and  easy  manner  in  which  we 
are  ordaining  that  the  inexperienced  colonists  shall  receive  our 
laws.  Now  a  man  need  not  be  very  wise,  Cleinijis,  in  order  to 
see  that  no  one  can  easily  receive  laws  at  their  first  imposition. 
But  if  we  could  anvhow  wait  until  those  who  have  been  imbued 
with  them  from  cliildhood,  and  have  been  nurtured  in  them,  and 
become  habituated  to  them,  take  their  part  in  the  public  elec- 
tions ;  I  say.  if  this  could  be  accomplished,  and  rightly  accom- 
plished by  any  way  or  contrivance,  —  then,  I  think  that  there 
would  be  very  little  danger,  at  the  end  of  the  time,  of  a  state 
thus  trained  not  being  permanent 

Cle,  That  may  be  believed. 

Aih.  Tlien  let  us  consider  if  we  can  find  any  way  of  accom- 
plishing this ;  for  T  say,  Qeinias,  that  the  Cnosians,  above  all 
the  other  Cretans,  ought  not  to  clear  themselves  by  a  form  only 
in  the  matter  of  this  colony,  but  they  ought  to  take  the  utmost 
pains  to  establish  the  principal  offices  of  the  state  in  the  best 
and  surest  manner.  Above  all,  this  applies  to  the  selection  of 
the  guardians  of  the  law,  who  must  be  chosen  first  of  all^ 
and  with  the  greatest  care  ;  the  others  are  of  less  importance. 

Cle,  What  metho<l  can  we  devise  of  electing  them  ? 
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At/t,  This  will  be  the  method :  ^  Sons  of  the  Cretans,**  I 
simll  say  to  them,  ^  inasmuch  as  the  Cnosians  have  precedence 
over  tlie  other  states,  they  should,  iu  common  with  those  who 
join  this  settleuieiit,  choose  of  themselves  a  IkkIv  of  thirtv-sevon 
ill  all,  nineteen  of  thorn  being  taken  from  the  ^ettler«,  and  the 
rem.iiiuler  from  tlie  citizens  of  Cnosus.  Of  these  latter  ^-.^ 
the  Cnosians  shall  make  a  present  to  your  colony,  and 
yon  yourself  shall  be  one  of  the  eighteen,  and  shall  become  a 
citizen  of  the  new  state ;  and  if  you  and  the  others  will  not 
n^ree.  the)  may  fairly  use  a  little  violence  In  order  to  accom- 
plish their  end. 

Cle.  But  why,  Stranger,  do  not  you  and  Megillus  take  a  part 
in  our  new  citv  ? 

At/i.  O,  Cleini:is,  Athens  is  proud,  and  Sparta  too;  and  they 
are  both  a  long  way  otf.  But  you  and  the  other  colonists  are 
eoiivtMiicinily  situated  as  you  describe.  I  have  been  s|)eaking 
of  the  wav  in  which  the  new  citizens  mav  be  l>est  mana^^ed  under 
present  circumstances  :  but  in  after  ages,  and  when  the  city  is 
permanently  established,  let  the  election  be  on  this  wise.  AH 
who  are  horse  or  foot  soldiers,  or  Iiave  taken  part  in  war  dur- 
ing the  age  for  military  service,  shall  share  in  the  election  of 
magistrates  ;  and  the  election  shall  be  held  in  whatever  temple 
the  state  deems  most  venerable,  and  every  one  shall  carry  his 
vote  to  the  altar  of  the  Grod,  at  the  same  time  writing  down  on 
a  tablet  the  name  of  his  £ither,  and  tribe,  and  wanl ;  and  at  the 
side  he  sliall  write  his  own  name  in  like  manner.  Any  one  who 
is  dissatisfied  with  the  writing  on  any  of  the  tablets  may,  if  he 
pleiuses,  take  away  that  wliich  he  has  written,  and  again  place 
the  tablet  in  the  agora,  during  a  period  of  not  less  than  thirty 
days.  The  tablets  which  are  judged  to  be  first,  to  the  number 
of  300,  shall  be  exhibited  by  the  archons  to  the  whole  city,  and 
the  city  shall  in  like  manner  select  from  these  the  candidates 
whom  tliey  prefer;  and  this  second  selection,  to  the  number  of 
100,  shall  be  again  exhibited  to  the  citizens  ;  in  the  third,  let 
any  one  who  pleases  select  out  of  the  100,  walking  through  the 
parts  of  victims,  and  let  them  choose  for  magistrates  and  pro- 
claim the  seven-and-thirty  who  have  the  greatest  number  of 
votes.  But  who,  Cleinias  and  Megillus,  will  order  for  us  in  the 
colony  all  this  matter  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  scmtinies  of 
them  ?  If  we  reflect,  we  shall  see  that  the  cities  which  are  thus 
constituted  must  originally  have  some  such  persons,  who  cannot 
possibly  be  elected  before  there  are  any  magistrates ;  ^  and  jet 

1  Resiling  irp^  iraawp. 
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tliey  must  be  elected  in  some  way,  and  they  are  not  to  be  inferior 
men,  but  the  best  possible.  For  as  the  proverb  says,  ''A  good 
beginning  is  half  the  business  ;**  and  "'  to  have  begun  weU  **  if 
praised  by  all,  and  in  my  opinion  is  a  great  deal  more  than 
..  .    half  the  business,  and  has  never  been  praised  by  any  one 
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enough. 

Cle,  That  is  very  true. 

AtJu  Then  let  us  recognize  the  difficulty,  and  make  clear  to 
our  own  minds  how  the  beginning  is  to  be  accomplished.  There 
is  only  one  proposal  which  I  have  to  offer,  and  that  b  one 
which,  under  our  circumstances,  is  both  necessary  and  expe- 
dient. 

CU.  What  is  that  ? 

Ath»  I  maintain  that  this  colony  of  ours  has  a  father  and 
mother,  which  is  no  other  than  the  colonizing  state.  Well,  I 
know  that  many  colonies  have  been,  and  will  be,  at  enmity 
with  their  parents.  But  in  early  d:iys  the  child,  as  in  a  fam- 
ily, loves  and  is  beloved  ;  even  if  there  come  a  time  later, 
when  the  tie  is  broken,  still,  while  he  is  in  want  of  education, 
he  naturally  loves  his  parents  and  is  beloved  by  them,  and  dies 
to  them  for  protection,  and  finds  in  them  his  natural  defense  in 
time  of  need ;  and  this  parenUil  feeling  already  exists  in  the 
Cnosians,  as  is  shown  by  their  care  of  the  new  city  ;  and  there 
is  a  similar  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  young  city  towards  Cno- 
sus.  And  I  repeat  what  I  ^vas  saying  —  for  there  is  no  harm 
in  repeating  what  is  good  —  that  the  Cnosians  should  take  a 
public  interest  in  all  these  matters,  and  choose,  as  far  as  they 
can,  the  eldest  and  best  of  the  colonists,  to  the  number  of  not 
less  than  a  hundred ;  and  let  there  be  another  hundred  of  the 
Cnosians  themselves.  These,  I  say,  on  their  arrival,  should 
have  a  joint  care  that  the  magistrates  should  be  appointed  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  that  when  they  are  appointed  they  should 
undergo  a  scrutiny.  When  this  has  been  effected,  the  Cno- 
sians shall  return  home,  and  the  new  city  do  the  best  she  can 
for  her  own  preservation  and  happiness.  I  would  have  the 
seven-and-thirty  now,  and  in  all  future  time,  chosen  to  fulfill  the 
following  duties :  Let  them,  in  the  first  place,  be  the  guardians 
of  the  law ;  and,  secondly,  of  the  registers  in  which  each  one 
registers  before  the  magistrate  the  amount  of  his  property,  not 
including  four  minae  which  are  allowed  to  citizens  of  the  first 
class  ;  three  minae  which  are  allowed  to  the  second ;  or  thn 
two  minae  allowed  to  the  third ;  and  the  single  mina  to  the 
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foortli.  And  if  any  one  despising  the  laws,  for  the  sake  of 
gain  be  found  to  i)ossess  anything  more  which  has  not  been 
registered,  let  all  this  be  confiscated,  and  let  him  suffer  a  pun- 
isliment  which  shall  be  the  reverse  of  honorable  or  fortunate. 
And  let  any  one  who  will,  indict  him  on  the  charge  of  loving 
base  gains,  and  proceed  against  him  before  the  guardians  ^.. 
of  the  law.  And  if  he  be  cast,  let  him  lose  his  share  of 
the  public  possessions,  and  when  there  is  any  public  distribution 
let  him  have  nothing  but  the  original  lot,  and  let  him  be  writ- 
ten down  as  a  criminal  as  long  as  he  lives,  in  some  place  in 
which  any  one  who  pleases  can  read  about  his  crimes.  The 
guardian  of  the  law  shall  not  hold  oHUce  longer  than  twenty 
years,  and  shall  not  l>e  less  than  iifty  years  of  age  when  he  is 
elected ;  or  if  he  is  electe<l  when  he  is  sixty  yeiirs  of  :ige,  he 
shall  hold  otfice  for  ten  years  only  ;  and  upon  the  same  priu- 
ciplo,  he  must  not  imagine  that  he  will  continue  to  hold  such 
an  important  office  as  that  of  guardian  of  the  laws,  after  he  is 
seventy  years  of  age,  if  he  live  so  long. 

These  are  the  three  first  ordinances  about  the  gnanlian  of 
the  laws ;  as  the  work  of  legislation  progresses,  there  will  be 
laws  for  each  of  them,  wliich  will  assign  to  them  their  further 
duties.  And  now  we  may  proceed  in  order  to  speak  of  the 
election  of  other  officers ;  for  generals  have  to  be  elected,  and 
these  again  must  have  their  ministers,  generals,  and  coloneb  of 
horse,  and  commanders  of  brigades  of  foot,  who  would  be  more 
rightly  called  by  their  popular  name  of  brigadiers.  The  guar- 
dians of  the  law  shall  propose  generals,  who  are  natives  of  the 
city,  and  from  the  candidates  who  are  proposed,  let  those  select 
who  are  or  have  been  of  the  age  of  military  service.  And  if 
one  who  is  not  proposed  is  thought  by  somebody  to  be  better 
than  one  who  is,  let  him  name  him  whom  he  prefers  in  the 
place  of  the  other,  and  make  oath  that  he  is  better,  and  propose 
him :  and  whichever  of  them  is  approved  by  vote  shall  be 
taken ;  and  the  three  who  have  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
shall  be  appointed  generals,  and  superintendents  of  military 
affairs,  after  previously  undergoing  a  scrutiny,  like  the  guar- 
dians of  the  law.  And  let  the  generals  thus  elected  propose 
twelve  taxiarchs  or  brigadiers,  one  for  each  tribe ;  and  there 
sLoll  be  a  counter-proposal  as  in  the  case  of  the  generals, 
and  the  voting  and  decision  shall  take  place  in  the  same  way. 
Until  the  prytanes  and  council  are  elected,  the  guardians  of 
the  law  shall  convene  the  assembly  in  some  holy  spot  which  is 
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suitable  to  the  purpose,  pLicing  the  hoplites  by  themselvesi  and 
the  cavalry  by  themselves,  and  in  a  third  <livision  all  the  rest  of 
the  army.  All  are  to  vote  for  the  general  oflicers  of  foot  [aud 
^- «  horse],  hut  the  bri«^adiors  are  to  Ihj  vote<l  for  only  by  tho^ 
who  carry  shields.  Let  tlie  Inxly  of  cavalry  choose  phy- 
larchs  for  the  generals,  but  captains  of  light  troops,  or  archers,  or 
any  other  division  of  the  army,  shall  be  appointe<l  by  the  generals 
for  themselves.  There  only  remains  the  ap|)ointment  of  otRcers 
of  cavalry :  'Diese  sluUl  lie  proposed  by  tlie  same  iwrsons  who 
propose<l  tlie  generals,  and  the  election  and  pn>i)ns;d  of  other 
candidates  shall  be  carried  out  in  the  s;ime  u*av  as  in  the  case 
of  the  generals,  antl  let  the  cavalry  vote  and  the  infantry  look 
on  at  the  election;  the  two  who  have  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  shall  be  the  leailers  of  all  the  horse.  Disputes  al)out  the 
voting  may  be  raised  once  or  twice  ;  but  if  the  dispute  be  niised 
a  tliird  tinir.  the  presiding  olFicers  in  each  c:ise  >liall  detride. 

Tlie  council  shall  consist  ot*  iJiU)  memliers,  —  this  will  be  a 
convenient  imml>er  for  sub-4livision.  If  we  divide  the  whcde 
number  into  four  parts  of  ninety  each,  we  g«,»t  ninety  counsel- 
ors for  each  class.  First,  all  the  citizens  shall  vote  for  mem- 
bers of  the  council  taken  from  the  first  class ;  thev  sludl  be 
compelled  to  vote,  and,  if  they  do  not,  shall  be  <luly  fined. 
When  the  candidates  have  been  elected,  some  one  shall  mark 
them  down  ;  this  shall  be  the  business  of  the  first  day.  And 
on  the  followin<;  dav.  the  election  shall  be  mode  from  the  sec- 
ond  class  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  conditions  as 
on  the  previous  ([wv  ;  and  on  the  thinl  day  an  election  shall  be 
made  from  the  third  class,  at  which  everv  one  mav  if  he  likes 
vote,  and  the  three  first  chisses  shall  be  compelled  to  vote ;  but 
the  fourth  and  lowest  class  shall  be  under  no  compulsion,  and 
any  member  of  this  class  who  does  not  vote  shall  not  be  pun- 
ished. On  the  fourth  day  members  of  the  council  shall  be 
elected  from  the  fourth  class  ;  they  shall  be  elected  by  all,  but 
he  who  is  of  the  fourth  class  shall  suffer  no  penalty,  nor  he  who 
is  of  the  third,  if  he  be  not  willing  to  vote ;  but  he  who  is  of 
the  first  or  second  class,  if  he  does  not  vote  shall  be  punished; 
he  who  is  of  the  second  class  shall  pay  a  fine  which  is  triple 
the  former  fine,  and  he  who  is  of  the  first  class  a  fine  which  is 
quadruple.  On  the  fifth  day  the  rulers  shall  bring  out  the 
names  noted  down,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  citizens,  and 
every  man  shall  choose  out  of  them,  under  pain,  if  he  do  not, 
of  sufifering  the  first  penalty ;  and  when  they  have  chosen  180 
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out  of  each  of  the  classes,  they  shall  choose  one  half  of  them 
by  lot,  who  shall  undergo  a  scrutiny :  These  are  to  form  the 
council  for  the  year. 

The  mo<le  of  election  which  lias  been  described,  is  in  a  mean 
between  monarchy  and  democracy,  and  such  a  mean  the  state 
ought  always  to  observe  ;  for  servants  and  masters  never  ... 
can  be  friends,  nor  good  and  bad,  merely  because  tliey  . 
are  said  to  have  equ:U  privileges.  For  to  unequals  equals  be- 
come unequal,  if  they  are  not  harmonized  by  measure;  and 
both  by  reason  of  equality,  and  by  reason  of  inetjuality,  cities 
are  tilled  with  seditions.  The  old  saying,  that  **  eqiuUity  makes 
friendship,**  is  witty  :iud  also  true ;  but  there  is  obscurity  and 
coufuhioii  as  to  what  sort  of  equ;ility  is  meant.  For  there  are 
two  etpialitios  which  are  c:dled  by  the  s:iino  name,  but  are  in 
reality  in  many  ways  almost  the  op{Hisire  of  one  another  ;  one 
of  them  luay  be  intro<luced  without  diHiculty,  by  any  state  or 
anv  le<:Islator  in  the  distribution  of  honors :  this  is  the  rule  of 
me:isure,  weight,  and  number,  which  regulates  and  apportions 
the  distribution  of  honors.  But  there  is  another  equiUity,  of  a 
better  and  liigher  kind,  which  is  not  at  once  recognized.  This 
Is  the  judgment  of  Zeus,  which  has  little  place  in  human  things ; 
that  little,  however,  is  the  source  of  the  greatest  good  to  individ- 
uals and  states.  For  it  gives  to  the  greater  more,  and  to  the 
inferior  less  always  and  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  each ; 
and,  above  all,  greater  honor  to  the  greater  virtue,  and  to  the 
less  less ;  and  to  either  in  proportion  to  their  respective  measure 
of  virtue  and  education.  And  this  we  deem  to  be  justice,  which 
is  ever  the  true  principle  of  politics,  and  at  this  we  ought  to 
aim ;  and  with  a  view  to  this  equality,  Cleinias,  to  order  the 
new  city  which  we  are  founding,  and  any  other  city  which  may 
be  hereafter  founded.  To  this  the  legislator  should  look, — not 
to  the  interests  of  tyrants  one  or  more,  or  to  the  power  of  the 
people,  but  to  justice  always;  which,  as  I  was  saying,  is  the 
distribution  of  natural  equality  among  unequals.  But  there 
are  times  at  which  every  state  is  compelled  slightly  to  change 
the  use  of  terms,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  in  some  degree  from 
Actions.  For  equity  and  clemency  are  infractions  of  the  per- 
fect and  strict  rule  of  justice.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  are 
obliged  to  use  the  equality  of  the  lot,  in  order  to  avoid  the  dis- 
content of  the  people.  And  we  invoke  Grod  and  fortune  in  our 
prayers,  and  beg  that  they  themselves  would  direct  the  lot  with 
a  ^iew  to  supreme  justice.     And  therefore,  although  we  are 
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com|ielled  to  me  both  eqnalitiesy  we  should  use  that  into  whkii 
..^   the  element  of  dumoe  enters  as  seldom  as  possible. 

Thus,  O  mj  friends,  and  for  the  reasons  given,  should  a 
state  act  which  would  endure  and  be  savecL  But  as  a  ship  sail- 
ing on  the  sea  has  to  be  watched  night  and  tlaj*  in  like  manner 
a  city  also  b  sailing  on  a  8ea  of  politics,  and  is  liable  to  all  sorts 
of  insidious  assaults ;  and  therefore  from  morning  to  night,  and 
from  night  to  morning,  rulers  must  join  Iiands  with  rulers,  and 
watchers  succeed  watchers,  receiving  and  giving  up  their  trust 
iu  a  per|ietual  onlcr.  A  multitude  can  never  act  with  energy 
in  anything  of  tliis  sort ;  moreover,  the  greater  number  of  the 
senators  will  have  to  be  left  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
to  order  their  concerns  at  their  own  homes.  Tliey  must  be  ar> 
range<l  in  twelve  portions,  answering  to  twelve  months,  and 
serve  as  guardians  eiich  portion  for  a  single  month.  Their  busi- 
ness is  to  be  at  liaud  and  receive  any  foreigner  or  citizen  who 
comes  to  them,  whether  to  give  information,  or  to  put  questions 
of  which  other  states  are  to  receive  the  answers ;  or  when  the 
city  (le^tires  to  ask  a  qurvstion  an<l  receive  an  answer ;  or  again, 
when  tliere  is  a  likelihood  of  internal  commotions,  whidi  are 
always  liable  to  happen  in  some  form  or  other,  they  will,  if  they 
can,  prevent  their  occurring ;  or  if  they  have  already  occurred, 
will  lose  no  time  in  making  them  known  to  the  city,  and  healing 
the  evil.  Wherefore,  also,  thb  which  is  the  presiduig  body  of 
the  state,  ought  always  to  have  the  control  of  their  assemblies, 
and  the  dissolutions  of  them,  regular  as  well  as  occasionaL  All 
this  is  to  be  onlered  by  the  twelfth  part  of  the  council,  which 
is  to  rest  during  the  otlier  eleven  portions  of  the  year,  and  this 
portion  of  the  council  is  always  to  keep  watch  in  common  with 
the  other  officers  of  the  state. 

Thus  will  the  city  be  &irly  ordered.  And  now,  who  is  to 
have  the  superintendence  of  the  country,  and  what  shall  be  the 
arrangement?  Seeing  that  the  whole  city  and  the  entire 
country  have  been  divided  into  twelve  portions,  ought  there 
not  to  be  appointed  superintendents  of  the  ways  of  the  city, 
and  of  the  houses,  and  buildings,  and  harbors,  and  the  agora, 
and  fountains,  and  groves,  and  temples,  and  the  like  ? 

GU.  To  be  sure  there  ought. 

--^      Ath,  Let  us  assume,  then,  that  there  ought  to  be  servants 

of  the  temples,  and  priests  and  priestesses,  and  three  kinds 

of  officers  who  shall  preside  over  roads  and  buildings,  and  the 

order  of  them ;  and  over  men,  that  they  may  keep  them  from 
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crime,  and  over  beasts  who  are  within  the  inclosnre  and  suburb 
of  the  city,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  city.  And 
those  who  have  the  care  of  the  city  shall  be  called  wardens  of 
the  city  ;  and  those  wlio  have  the  care  of  the  agora  shall  be 
called  wardens  of  the  agora ;  and  those  who  have  the  care  of 
the  temples  shall  be  called  priests.  Those  who  hold  the 
heretlitory  office  of  priest  or  priestess,  shall  not  be  disturUxl ; 
but  if  there  be  few  or  none  such,  :is  is  probable  at  the  founda- 
tion of  a  new  city,  priests  and  priestesses  shall  be  appointed  to 
be  servants  of  the  gods,  who  have  no  servants.  Some  of  them 
shall  be  elected,  and  others  api)ointed  by  lot,  and  they  shall 
mingle  in  a  friendly  manner  those  who  are  of  the  people  and 
those  who  are  not  of  the  people  in  every  place  and  city,  that 
the  state  may  be  as  far  as  possible  of  one  mind.  The  otficers 
of  the  temple  shall  be  appointed  by  lot ;  in  this  way  their  elec- 
tion will  be  committed  to  Gknl,  who  will  do  what  is  agreeable 
to  him.  And  he  who  obtains  the  lot  shall  undergo  a  scrutuiy, 
first,  as  to  whether  he  is  sound  of  body  and  of  legitimate 
birth  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  in  order  to  show  that  he  is  of  a 
pei'fectly  pure  family,  not  stained  with  homicide  or  any  similar 
impiety  in  his  own  person,  and  also  that  his  fiither  and  mother 
have  led  a  similar  unstained  life.  Now  the  laws  :il)out  all 
divine  things  should  be  brought  from  Delphi,  and  they  should 
use  them  under  the  direction  of  the  interpreters  of  them.  The 
tenure  of  the  priesthood  should  always  be  for  a  year  and  no 
longer ;  and  he  who  will  duly  execute  the  sacred  otiice,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  religion,  must  be  not  less  than  sixty  years  of 
age ;  the  laws  shall  be  the  same  about  priestesses,  and  let  the 
twelve  tribes  taken  by  fours  appoint  interpreters,  one  out  of 
each  tribe,  and  let  this  be  done  thrice ;  and  let  the  three  who 
have  the  greatest  number  of  votes  undergo  a  scrutiny,  and  the 
remaining  nine  go  to  Delphi,  in  order  that  the  Grod  may  return 
one  out  of  each  triad ;  their  age  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  priests,  and  the  scrutiny  of  them  shall  be  conducted  in  the 
same  manner ;  let  them  be  interpreters  for  life,  and  when  any 
one  dies  let  the  tribes,  taken  as  before  by  fours,  select  another 
from  the  tribe  of  the  deceased;  moreover,  they  shall  choose 
treasurers  of  the  property  of  the  several  temples,  and  of  the 
sacred  groves,  who  shall  have  authority  over  the  produce  -^^ 
and  the  letting  of  them ;  and  three  of  them  shall  be  chosen 
from  the  highest  classes  for  the  greater  temples,  and  two  for 
the  lesser,  and  one  for  the  least  of  all ;  the  manner  of  their 
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election  and  the  scmtinj  of  them  shall  be  the  tame  as  thai  of 
the  generals.     This  shiUl  be  the  order  of  the  temples. 

Let  everything  have  a  guard  as  £ur  as  this  b  possible ;  and 
let  the  detense  of  the  city  be  committed  to  the  generals  and 
taxiarchs,  and  hipparchs,  and  phylarchs,  and  prytanes^  and  the 
wanlens  of  the  city,  and  of  the  agora,  when  the  election  of  them 
has  been  completed.  Tlie  defense  of  the  country  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  OS  follows :  Tlie  entire  land  has  been  already  dis- 
tributed into  twelve  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  partii,  and  let 
one  tribe  token  by  lot*  provide  annually  for  each  division  Ave 
wanltMiti  of  the  country  and  commanders  of  the  watch  ;  and  let 
eocli  of  the  five  liavo  tlio  power  of  selecting  twelve  others  out 
of  the  youth  of  their  own  tribe,  —  these  shall  Ims  not  less  than 
twenty-live  years  of  age,  and  not  more  tlian  thirty.  And  let 
there  be  allottetl  to  them  severally  every  month  one  of  the 
twelve  portions  of  the  land,  in  order  that  they  may  all  acquire 
knowledge  and  experience  of  tlie  whole  country.  This  duty 
and  service  of  commanders  and  of  watchers  shall  continue  dur- 
ing two  years.  At  iirst,  they  will  have  their  stations  allottetl 
to  the  in,  and  will  afterwards  go  from  place  to  place  in  regular 
order,  making  their  round  from  left  to  right  as  their  command- 
ers direct  them ;  (when  I  si>cak  of  going  to  the  right,  I  mean 
that  they  are  to  go  to  the  etist).  And  at  the  commencement  of 
the  second  year,  in  order  that  as  many  :is  possible  of  the  guards 
may  not  only  get  a  knowledge  of  the  country  at  any  one  season 
of  the  year,  but  may  also  have  experience  of  the  numner  in 
which  different  places  are  affected  at  various  seasons  of  the  year, 
their  then  commanders  shall  lead  them  again  towards  the  left, 
from  place  to  place  in  succession,  until  they  have  completed  the 
second  year.  In  the  third  year  they  shall  choose  other  wardens 
of  the  country,  and  commanders  of  the  watch,  five  in  number, 
who  are  to  be  the  superintendents  of  the  bands  of  twelve. 
Wliile  on  service  at  each  station,  their  attention  shall  be  di- 
rected to  the  following  points :  In  the  first  place,  they  sliall  see 
that  the  country  is  well  protected  against  enemies ;  they  shxdl 
trench  and  dig  wherever  this  is  required,  and,  as  fiir  as  they 
can,  they  shall  confine  in  fastnesses  the  evil-<lisposed,  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  doing  any  harm  to  the  country  or  the 
property ;  they  shall  use  the  beasts  of  burden  and  the  laborers 
-p.  whom  they  find  on  the  spot :  these  will  be  their  instru- 
ments whom  they  will  superintend,  taking  their  service  as 
far  as  possible,  when  they  are  not  engaged  in  their  own  bust 
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ness.  They  shall  make  every  part  of  the  country  inacoesai- 
ble  to  enemies,  and  as  accessible  as  possible  to  friends ;  there 
shall  be  ways  for  man  and  beast,  and  they  shall  take  care  to 
have  them  always  as  smooth  as  tliey  can ;  and  shall  provide 
against  the  rains  doing  harm  instead  of  good  to  the  land,  when 
they  come  down  from  the  mountains  into  the  hollows;  and 
shall  keep  them  back  by  the  help  of  works  and  ditches,  in 
order  that  they  may  receive  and  drink  up  the  rain  from  heaven, 
and  making  fountains  and  streams  for  the  fields  and  places 
which  are  underneath,  may  furnish  even  to  the  dry  places 
plenty  of  gootl  water.  The  fountains  of  waters,  whether  of 
rivers  or  of  springs,  shall  be  ornamented  with  plantations  and 
buildings  for  l)cauty ;  tind  let  them  bring  together  the  streams 
in  subterraneous  channels,  and  make  water  plentiful  by  irriga- 
tion at  all  seasons  of  the  year;  and  if  there  be  a  sacred  grove 
or  dedicated  precinct  in  their  neighliorlioiMl,  they  sluUl  let  the 
stream  have  a  way  to  the  actual  temples  of  the  gods.  Every* 
where  in  such  places  the  youth  shall  make  gymnasia  for  them- 
selves, and  warm  baths  for  the  iiged.  placing  by  them  abundance 
of  dry  wood,  for  the  benefit  of  those  laboring  under  disease  — 
there  the  weary  frame  of  the  rustic,  worn  with  toil,  will  be 
kindly  received,  and  experience  far  better  treatment  than  at  the 
hands  of  a  not  over-wise  doctor. 

The  building  of  these  and  the  like  works  will  be  useful  and 
ornamental ;  they  will  provide  a  pleasing  amusement,  but  they 
will  be  a  serious  employment  too ;  for  the  companies  of  sixty 
will  have  to  guard  their  own  positions,  not  only  with  a  view  to 
enemies,  but  also  with  an  eye  to  professing  friends.  When  a 
quarrel  arises  among  neighbors  or  citizens,  and  any  one  whether 
slave  or  freeman  wrongs  another,  let  the  five  rulers  decide 
small  matters  on  their  own  authority  ;  but  where  the  charge 
against  another  relates  to  greater  matters,  the  seventeen  com* 
posed  of  the  live  and  the  twelve,  shall  determine  any  charges 
which  one  man  brings  against  another,  not  involving  more  than 
three  minae.  Every  judge  and  ruler  shall  be  liable  to  give  an 
account  of  his  conduct  in  office,  except  those  who,  like  kings, 
have  the  final  decision.  Moreover,  as  regaixis  the  aforesaid 
wanlens  of  the  country,  if  they  do  any  wrong  to  those  of 
whom  they  have  the  care,  whether  by  imposing  upon  .^^ 
them  unequal  tasks,  or  by  taking  the  produce  of  the  soil 
without  their  consent ;  also  if  they  receive  anything  in  the  way 
of  a  bribe,  or  decide  suits  unjustly,  or  if  they  yield  to  the  infiu* 
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enoes  of  ilatterj,  let  them  be  publidj  dishonorud  for  thu ;  and 
in  regard  to  any  other  wrong  which  thej  do  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  if  the  question  be  of  a  mina,  let  them  submit 
to  tlie  decision  of  the  villagers  in  the  neighborhood;  but  in 
suits  of  greater  amount,  or  in  case  of  the  lesser  if  they  refuse 
to  .submit,  trusting  that  their  monthly  removal  into  another  part 
of  the  country  will  enable  them  to  escape — in  such  cases  the 
injured  party  may  bring  his  suit  in  the  common  court,  and  if  he 
obtains  a  verdict  he  mav  exact  from  the  defendant  who  refused 

« 

to  submit  a  double  penalty. 

Tlie  rulers  and  the  wardens  of  the  country,  while  on  their  two 
years*  service,  shall  liave  common  meals  at  their  several  stations, 
and  shall  all  live  together;  and  he  who  is  absent  from  the 
daily  meal,  or  sleeps  out  at  night,  unless  by  onler  of  the  rulers, 
or  by  reason  of  absolute  necessity,  if  the  five  denounce  him  and 
inscribe  his  name  in  the  agora  as  not  ha\'ing  kept  his  guard, 
let  him  be  deemed  to  have  betrayed  the  city,  and  let  him  be 
disgraced  and  beaten  with  impunity  by  any  one  who  meets 
him  and  is  willing  to  punish  him.  If  any  of  the  rulers  is 
guilty  of  anything  of  the  sort,  the  whole  company  of  sixty 
shall  see  to  it ;  and  he  who  is  cognizant  of  the  offense,  and  does 
not  bring  the  offender  to  trial,  shall  be  amenable  to  the  same 
laws  as  the  younger  offender  himself,  and  shall  pay  a  heavier 
fine,  and  be  incapable  of  ever  commanding  the  young.  Tlie 
guardians  of  the  law  are  to  be  careful  inspectors  of  these  mat- 
ters, and  shall  either  prevent  or  punish  offenders.  Every  man 
should  remember  the  universal  rule,  that  he  who  is  not  a  good 
servant  will  not  be  a  good  master ;  a  man  should  pride  himself 
more  upon  serving  well  than  upon  commanding  well :  first  upon 
serving  the  laws,  which  is  also  the  service  of  the  gods ;  in  the 
second  place,  upon  having  served  ancient  and  honorable  men  in 
the  days  of  his  youth.  Moreover,  during  the  two  years  in 
which  he  is  a  warden  of  the  country,  his  daily  food  ought  to  be 
of  a  simple  and  humble  kind.  When  the  twelve  are  gath* 
->,o  ered  together,  let  them  take  counsel  with  the  fvy^,  and  de- 
termine that  they  will  serve  themselves,  and  will  not  have 
other  slaves  and  servants  for  their  own  use,  neither  will  they 
use  those  of  the  villagers  and  husbandmen  for  their  private  ad- 
vantage, but  for  the  public  service  only ;  and  in  general  let 
them  make  up  their  minds  to  live  independently  by  themselves, 
serving  and  served  by  themselves.  Further,  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  summer  and  winter  alike,  let  them  survey  minutely 
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the  whole  country,  bearing  arms  and  keeping  guard, — at  the 
9am3  time  acquiring  a  perfect  knowle<lge  of  every  locality. 
For  there  can  be  no  more  importmt  kind  of  information  than 
the  exact  knowledge  of  a  man*fl  own  country ;  and  for  this  as 
well  as  for  more  general  reasons  of  pleasure  and  advantage, 
hunting  with  dog!<  and  other  kinds  of  sports  should  be  pursued 
by  the  young.  The  service  to  whom  tliis  is  committed  may  be 
cilled  the  secret  police  or  wardens  of  the  country ;  the  name 
docs  not  much  signify,  but  every  one  who  has  the  s:ifcty  of  the 
state  at  heart  will  use  his  utmost  diligence  in  this  service. 

Afler  the  wanlens  of  the  country,  we  have  to  speak  of  the 
election  of  wardens  of  the  agora  and  of  the  city.  The  wanlens 
of  the  country  were  sixty  in  numl)er,  and  the  wanlens  of  the 
city  will  l>e  three,  and  will  divide  the  twelve  p:irts  of  the  city 
into  three;  liktj  the  former,  thev  shall  have  care  of  the  wavs, 
antl  of  the  diHV'reut  high-roads  which  lead  out  of  the  country 
into  the  city,  and  of  the  buildings,  that  they  may  be  all  made 
according  to  law ;  also  of  the  waters,  which  those  who  superin* 
tend  and  preserve  the  waters  convey  to  them,  care  being  taken 
that  they  may  reach  the  fountains  pure  and  abundant,  and  be 
both  an  ornament  and  a  benefit  to  the  city.  These  also  shall 
be  men  of  ability,  and  at  leisure  to  take  care  of  the  public  in- 
terest. Let  every  man  propose  as  warden  of  the  city  any  one 
whom  he  likes  out  of  the  highest  class,  and  when  the  vote  has 
been  given  on  them,  and  the  number  is  reduced  to  the  six  who 
have  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  let  the  electing  officers 
choose  by  lot  three  out  of  the  six,  and  when  they  have  under- 
gone a  scrutiny  let  them  hold  office  according  to  the  law  ap- 
pointed for  them.  Next,  let  the  wardens  of  the  agora  be  elected 
in  like  manner,  out  of  the  first  and  second  class,  five  in  nmn- 
ber :  ten  are  to  be  first  elected,  and  out  of  the  ten  five  are  to 
be  chosen  by  lot,  as  in  the  election  of  the  wardens  of  the  city ; 
and  when  they  have  undergone  a  scrutiny,  they  shall  be  pro- 
claimed wardens  of  the  agora.  Every  one  shall  vote  for  all 
the  ten,  and  he  who  will  not  vote,  if  he  be  informed  against 
before  tlie  archons,  shall  be  fined  fifty  drachmae,  and  shall  ^_^ 
also  be  deemed  a  bad  citizen.  Let  any  one  who  likes  go 
to  the  assembly  and  to  the  general  council ;  this  shall  be  com- 
pulsory on  citizens  of  the  first  and  second  class,  and  they  shall 
pay  a  fine  of  ten  drachmae  if  they  be  found  not  answering  to 
their  names  at  the  assembly.  But  the  third  and  fourth  class 
shall  be  under  no  compulsion,  and  shall  be  let  off  without  a 
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fine,  unless  the  rnlen  have  oommanded  oil  to  be  present,  in 
consequence  of  some  urgent  necessity.  The  wardens  of  the 
agora  shall  obsemre  the  order  appointed  bj  law  fbr  the  agora, 
and  shall  have  the  charge  of  tlie  temples  and  fountains  which 
are  in  the  agora ;  and  tliey  shall  see  that  no  one  injures  them, 
and  punish  him  who  docs  with  stripes  and  Imnds,  if  he  be  a 
slave  or  stranger ;  hut  if  he  be  a  citizen  who  misbehaves  in 
this  way,  they  shall  have  the  power  themselves  of  inflicting  a 
tine  upon  him  to  the  amount  of  a  hundre<l  drachmae,  or  with 
the  consent  of  the  wardens  of  the  city  up  to  double  'that  amount 
And  let  the  wanlens  of  the  city  have  a  similar  power  of  im- 
posing punishments  and  Hues  in  their  own  department ;  and  let 
them  impose  fines  by  their  own  authority,  up  to  a  mina  or  up 
to  two  miuae,  with  the  consent  of  the  wardens  of  the  agora. 

In  the  next  place,  it  will  be  proi^er  to  appoint  ministers  of 
music  and  gymniiAtic  two  of  each  kind — one  who^ie  business 
will  be  education,  and  the  otiicr  for  the  superintendence  of  con- 
tests. In  speaking  of  (nlncation.  the  law  means  to  speak  of 
those  who  have  the  care  of  onler  and  instruction  in  gymnasia 
and  schools,  and  of  the  ;^>in<;  to  school  and  lodsnn«;  of  bovs  and 
girls ;  and  in  speaking  of  contests,  the  law  refers  to  the  judges 
of  gymn:istics  and  of  music ;  these  again  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  one  having  to  do  with  music,  the  other  with  gym- 
nastic ;  and  the  same  who  judge  of  the  gymnastic  contests  of 
men,  shall  judge  of  horses ;  but  in  music  tliere  shall  be  one  set 
of  judges  of  solo  singing,  and  of  imitation  —  I  mean,  who  judge 
of  raphsodists,  players  on  the  harp,  the  flute,  and  the  like,  and 
another  who  shall  judge  of  choruses.  First  of  all,  we  must 
choose  leaders  for  the  choruses  of  boys,  and  men,  and  maidens, 
whom  they  shall  follow  in  the  amusement  of  the  dance,  and  in 
-p.  our  other  musical  arrangements ;  one  leader  will  be 
enough  for  them,  and  he  should  be  not  less  than  forty 
years  of  age.  One  leader  of  the  solo  singers  will  also  be 
enough  to  introduce  them,  and  to  give  judgment  on  the  com- 
petitors, and  he  ought  not  to  be  less  than  thirty  years  of  age. 
The  leader  and  regulator  of  the  choruses  shall  be  elected  on 
this  wise :  Let  those  who  take  an  interest  in  such  matters  sro  to 
the  meeting,  and  be  fined  if  they  do  not  go  (of  this  the  guar 
dians  of  the  law  are  to  be  the  judges),  but  those  who  do  not 
like  shall  not  be  compelled.  The  elector  shall  propose  as 
leader  some  one  who  understands  music,  and  in  the  scrutiny  he 
may  be  challenged  on  the  one  part  by  those  who  say  he  has  uo 
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skill,  and  defended  .on  the  other  hand  by  those  who  say  thnt  he 
has  skill.  Ten  are  to  be  elected  by  vote,  and  he  of  the  ten  who 
is  chosen  by  lot  shall  undergo  a  scrutiny,  and  lead  the  choruses 
for  a  year  :iccording  to  law.  And  in  like  manner  the  competitor 
who  wins  the  lot  shall  he  leailer  of  the  solo  and  concert  music 
for  that  year ;  and  he  [who  is  electeil]  shall  refer  the  judgment 
of  them  to  the  judges.  In  the  next  place,  we  have  to  choo^ 
judges  in  the  contests  of  horses  and  of  men  ;  these  shall  be 
scdected  from  the  third  and  also  from  the  second  class  of  citi- 
zens, and  the  three  first  classes  shidl  be  compelled  to  go  to 
thi*  election,  but  the  lowest  class  shall  not  be  compelled  ;  and 
lot  there  l)e  three  electe<l  by  lot  out  of  the  twenty  who  have 
been  chosen  previously,  and  they  must  also  have  the  vote  and 
approval  of  the  examiners.  But  if  any  one  is  rejected  in  the 
scrutiny  at  any  l^iillot  or  decision,  others  shall  be  chosen  in  the 
same  manner,  and  under^ro  a  similar  scrutinv. 

There  remains  the  minister  of  the  education  of  youth,  male 
and  female  ;  he  too  will  rule  according  to  law.  being  a  single 
magistnite  of  fifty  ye:irs  old  at  least ;  the  father  of  children 
lawfully  begotten,  of  both  sexes,  or  of  one  at  any  rate.  He 
who  is  elected,  and  he  who  is  the  elector,  shoiUd  consider  that 
of  all  the  great  otfices  of  state  this  is  the  greatest ;  for  the  first 
shoot  of  any  plant  rightly  tending  to  the  perfection  of  its  own 
nature,  has  the  greatest  effect  on  its  maturity ;  and  this  is 
not  only  tnie  of  plants,  but  of  animals  wild  and  tame,  and  .^^ 
also  of  men.  Man,  as  we  say,  is  a  tame  or  civilized  ani- 
mal ;  nevertheless,  he  requires  proper  instruction  and  a  fortu- 
nate nature,  and  then  of  all  animals  he  becomes  the  most  di- 
vine and  most  civilized ;  but  if  he  be  insufficientlv  or  ill-edu- 
cated  he  is  the  savagest  of  eartlily  creatures.  Wherefore  the 
legislator  ought  not  to  allow  the  education  of  children  to  be- 
come a  secondary  or  accidental  matter.  In  the  first  place,  hd 
who  would  be  rightly  provident  about  them,  should  begin  by 
taking  care  that  he  is  elected,  who  of  all  the  citizens  is  in  every 
respect  the  best;  him  they  shall  do  their  best  to  appoint  as 
guardian  and  superintendent.  To  this  end  all  the  magistrates, 
with  the  exception  of  the  t^ouncil  and  prytanes,  shall  go  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  and  elect  by  ballot  him  of  the  guardians  of 
the  law  whom  they  severally  think  will  be  the  best  superintend- 
ent of  eflucation.  And  he  who  has  the  greatest  number  of 
votes,  afler  he  hivs  undergone  a  scrutiny  at  the  hands  of  the 
magistrates,  —  who  have  been  his  electors  with  the  exception 
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of  the  guardians  of  the  law,  —  shall  hold  office  for  fiye  years ; 
and  in  the  sixth  year  let  another  be  chosen  in  like  manner  to 
fill  his  otRce. 

If  any  one  dies  while  he  is  holding  a  public  office,  and  more 
than  thirty  days  1)efore  his  tenn  of  office  expires,  let  those  who 
are  concerned  with  the  matter  elect  another  to  (he  office  in  the 
same  manner  as  before.  And  if  any  one  who  is  intrusted  with 
orphans  dies,  let  the  relations  both  on  the  father's  and  mother's 
sidiN  who  are  residing  at  home,  including  cousins,  appoint  an* 
other  guardian  within  ten  days,  and  be  fined  a  drachma  a  day 
for  neijlect. 

A  city  which  has  no  regular  courts  of  law  ceases  to  be  a 
city  ;  and  again,  if  a  judge  is  silent  and  says  no  more  than  the 
litigants  in  preliminary  trials  and  in  private  arbitrations,  he  will 
never  he  able  to  decide  justly  ;  wherefore  a  multitude  of  judges 
will  ii(»t  easily  jutlge  well,  nor  a  few  if  they  are  not  good  judges. 
The  point  in  dispute  should  be  made  clear  by  both  parties,  and 
time,  and  deliberation,  and  repeated  examination,  greatly  tend 
to  clear  up  doubts.  For.  this  reason,  he  who  goes  to  law  with 
another,  sliould  go  first  of  all  to  his  neighbors  and  friends  who 
^^.  know  best  the  questions  at  issue.  And  if  he  be  unable  to 
obtain  from  them  a  satisfactory  decision,  let  him  have  re- 
course to  another  court ;  and  if  the  two  courts  cannot  settle  the 
matter,  let  the  third  put  an  end  to  the  suit. 

Now  the  establishment  of  courts  of  justice  may  be  regarded 
as  a  choice  of  magistrates,  for  every  magistrate  must  also  be  a 
judge  of  some  things ;  and  the  judge,  though  he  be  not  a  mag- 
istrate, yet  in  certain  respects  is  a  very  important  magistrate  on 
the  day  on  which  he  is  determining  a  suit  Regarding  then  the 
judges  also  as  magistrates,  let  us  say  who  are  fit  to  be  judges, 
and  of  what  they  are  to  be  judges,  and  how  many  of  them  are 
to  judge  in  each  suit  Let  that  be  the  supreme  tribunal  which 
the  ligitants  agree  to  appoint  in  common  for  themselves.  And 
let  there  be  two  other  tribunals :  one  for  private  individuals, 
who  desire  to  have  causes  of  action  decided  against  one  another ; 
the  other  for  public  causes,  in  which  some  citizen  Ts  of  opinion 
that  the  public  has  been  wronged  by  an  individual,  and  is  will- 
ing to  vindicate  the  common  interests.  And  we  must  not  for- 
get to  mention  how  the  judges  are  to  be  qualified,  and  who 
they  are  to  be :  In  the  first  place,  let  there  be  a  tribunal  open 
to  all  private  persons  who  are  trying  causes  one  against  another 
for  the  third  time,  and  let  this  be  composed  as  follows :  All  the 
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ofTicera  of  state,  as  well  annual  as  those  holding  office  for  a 
longer  period,  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  in  the  month 
which  follows  the  summer  solstice,  shall  meet  on  the  evening 
before  the  expiration  of  the  year  in  some  temple,  and  culling 
God  to  witness,  shall  dedicate  one  judge  of  every  court,  :i8  the 
first-fruits,  choosing  the  one  in  each  otHce  who  seems  to  them 
to  be  the  l>est,  and  whom  they  deem  likely  to  decide  the  causes 
of  his  fellow-citizens  during  the  ensuing  year  in  the  l)est  and 
holiest  manner.  And  when  the  election  is  complete<I,  a  scru- 
tiny shall  be  held  in  the  presence  of  the  electors  themselves,  and 
if  any  one  be  rejected  another  shall  be  chosen  in  the  same 
manner.  Those  who  have  undergone  the  scrutiny  sh:dl  judge  the 
causes  of  those  who  have  declined  the  inferior  courts,  and  shall 
give  their  vote  openly.  Tlie  counselors  and  other  magistrates 
wlio  have  elected  them  shall  be  required  to  be  hearers  and  spec- 
tators of  the  causes ;  and  any  one  else  may  Le  present  who 
pleases.  If  one  man  charges  another  with  having  intentionally 
decided  wrong,  let  him  go  to  the  guardians  of  the  I^^.w  and  lay 
his  accusation  before  them,  and  he  who  is  found  guilty  in  such 
a  case  shall  pay  damages  to  the  injured  party  equal  to  half  the 
injury;  but  if  he  shall  appear  to  deserve  a  greater  penalty, 
the  judges  shall  determine  what  additional  punishment  he  shall 
suffer,  and  what  he  ought  to  pay  to  the  public  treasury,  or  to 
the  party  who  brought  the  original  suit. 

In  the  judgment  of  offenses  against  the  state,  the  peo-  ->w^ 
pie  ought  to  participate,  for  when  any  one  wrongs  the 
state  they  are  all  wronged,  and  may  reasonably  complain  if 
they  are  not  allowed  to  share  in  the  decision.  Such  causes 
ought  to  originate  with  the  people,  and  they  ought  also  to  have 
the  final  decision  of  them,  and  the  trial  of  them  shall  take 
place  before  three  of  the  highest  magistrates,  upon  whom  the 
plaintiff  and  the  defendant  shall  agree  ;'  and  if  they  are  not 
able  to  come  to  an  agreement  themselves,  the  council  shall 
choose  one  of  the  two  proposed. .  And  in  private  suits,  too,  as 
far  as  is  possible,  all  should  have  a  share;  for  he  who  has  no 
share  in  the  administration  of  justice,  is  apt  to  imagine  that  he 
has  no  share  in  the  state  at  all.  And  for  this  reason  there 
shall  be  a  court  of  law  in  every  ward,  and  the  judges  shall  be 
chosen  by  lot ;  they  shall  give  their  decisions  at  once,  and  shall 
be  inaccessible  to  entreaties.  The  final  judgment  shall  rest 
with  that  court  which,  as  we  maintain,  has  been  established  in 
the  most  incorruptible  form  of  which  human    things  admit ; 
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this  shidl  be  the  court  established  for  those  who  are  unable  to 
get  rid  of  their  suits  either  in  the  courts  of  the  neighbors  or  of 
the  tribes. 

'JTliud  then  of  the  courts  of  law,  which,  as  we  affirm,  cannot 
quite  certainly  be  described  either  as  being  oifices  or  not  being 
otfices  —  of  tlie  courts,  I  say,  a  superticial  slcetch  hiis  been 
given  in  which  some  tilings  Iiave  been  told  and  others  omitted. 
For  the  right  place  of  an  exact  statement  of  the  laws  re- 
specting suits,  under  their  several  heads,  will  be  at  the  end  of 
the  body  of  legislation ;  let  us  then  expect  them  -at  the  end* 
Hitherto  our  legislation  lias  been  chielly  occupieil  with  the 
appointment  of  offices.  Perfect  unity  and  escactness,  cxtcmling 
to  the  whole  and  every  particulsur  of  political  admin istratioUt 
caimot  be  attainetl  to  the  ftill,  until  the  dij^cussion  shall  have  a 
beginning,  middle,  and  end,  and  is  complete  in  every  part.  At 
present  we  have  reache<l  the  election  of  rulers,  and  this  may  be 
regarded  :is  a  sufficient  termination  of  what  has  preceded.  And 
now  there  need  no  longer  be  any  delay  or  hesitation  in  making 
laws. 

Cle.  i  like  your  way,  Stranger,  both  in  what  you  have  said, 
and  still  more  in  what  you  are  going  to  say.     I  particularly  ap- 
prove of  your  manner  of  joining  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
.^g        Ath,  Tlius  far,  then,  the  old  man*s  game   of  play  has 
gone  off  welL 

Cie.  I  suppose  you  mean  to  say  rather  their  serious  and  no- 
ble pursuit? 

Ath.  Perhaps  ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  and  I 
are  agreed  about  a  certain  thing  ? 

CU.  Wliat  is  that  ? 

At/u  You  know  the  endless  labor  which  painters  expend 
upon  their  pictures  —  they  are  always  putting  in  or  taking  out 
colors,  or  performing  some  operation  of  this  sort ;  they  seem  as 
if  they  would  never  cease  improving  them,  and  that  they  were 
always  becoming  more  and  more  beautiful  and  clear. 

Cle,  I  know  something  about  that  from  report,  although  I 
have  never  had  much  acquaintance  with  their  art 

Aih,  That  is  no  matter ;  we  may  make  use  of  the  illustration 
notwithstanding:  Suppose  that  some  one  had  a  mind  to  paint 
a  figure  in  the  most  beautifiU  manner,  in  the  hope  that  his  work 
instead  of  losing  would  always  improve  as  time  went  on — do 
you  not  see  that  being  a  mortal,  unless  be  leaves  some  one  to 
succeed  him  who  will  correct  the  flaws  which  time  has  intro- 
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diic««l.  uDd  be  able  to  add  nhat  U  left  imperfect  througli  die 
defect  of  the  ar^st,  ood  trho  will  brightea  up  and  improTe  th* 
picture,  ;ktl  hU  great  labor  will  lost  but  a  short  time  ? 

CU.  True. 

AUi.  jViiiI  is  not  the  aini  of  the  legislator  eimilar?  First,  he 
desired  tliiit  his  laws  sliould  be  irrittun  down  with  the  requisite 
esiictac»it ;  in  th«  liecoud  place,  as  tioie  go«s  on  nnd  he  has 
made  au  iictud  trial  uf  hi«  decrees,  will  lie  not  lind  omisaious  ? 
Do  you  imagine  that  there  ever  was  a  legislator  so  fuolijih  aa 
not  to  know  tluit  mMxj  things  are  uecessurily  omitted,  which 
some  one  comin<;  after  him  must  observe  und  correct,  if  the  con- 
Btituuon  aud  th«  order  uf  govemment  is  not  to  deterionte,  but 
to  improve  in  the  stale  which  he  is  eatabfLihing  ? 

Cle.  Certainly,  that  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  every  one 
would  desire. 

.-IM.  And  if  iitiv  one  possesses  auy  means  of  accomplishing 
tills  by  won!  or  deed,  or  has  any  way  great  or  small  by  which 
he  can  teach  a  person  to  understand  how  be  can  maintain  and 
amend  the  laws,  he  should  finish  what  he  Itas  to  say,  and  not 
leave  the  work  incomplete. 

Cle.  Certainly. 

Alh.  And  is  not  this  what  you  and  I  have  to  do  at  this  ,.-- 
present  moment  ? 

CU.  What  have  we  to  do  ? 

Ash.  A»  we  ore  about  to  legislate  and  have  chosen  our 
giianliuns  of  the  law,  and  are  ourselves  in  the  evening  of  life, 
and  they  as  compared  with  us  are  young  men,  we  ought  not 
only  to  legislate  for  them,  but  to  endeavor  to  make  them  both 
lawgivers  and  guardians  of  the  law  themselres  as  fiir  at  this  ii 
possible. 

Ch,  Certainly  ;  if  we  can  only  accomplish  this. 

Alh.  At  any  rate,  we  must  do  our  besL 

Cle.  Certainly. 

Aik.  We  will  say  to  them,  —  0  friends  and  saviors  of  oor 
laws,  in  laying  down  any  law,  there  are  many  particulars  which 
we  shall  omit,  and  this  cannot  be  helped  ;  at  the  same  time,  we 
will  do  our  utmost  to  describe  what  is  important,  and  will  give 
an  outline  of  the  general  principle  which  you  shall  fill  up. 
Aud  I  will  explain  to  what  you  are  to  look  in  accomplishing 
this  work.  Hegillus,  and  I,  and  Cleiniaa,  have  often  spoken  to 
one  another  touching  these  matters,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that 
we  have  spoheo  wt^    And  we  hope  that  you  wilt  be  of  tha 
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same  mind  with  usy  and  become  our  diadple,  and  keep  in  Tiew 
the  things  which  in  our  united  opinion  the  legislator  and  guar^ 
di:iQ  of  the  law  ought  to  keep  in  view.  There  was  one  prin* 
ciple  in  particular  about  which  we  were  agree<l  —  that  a  man's 
whole  energies  throughout  life  should  be  devoted  to  the  aoqui* 
sition  of  the  virtue  proper  to  a  man,  whether  this  was  to  be 
g:iinf*fi  by  study,  or  habit,  or  some  kind  of  possession,  or  desire, 
or  opinion,  or  knowletlgo  —  and  this  applies  equally  to  men  and 
women,  old  and  young  —  the  aim  of  all  should  be  such  as  I 
have  (Icscribetl;  anytliing  which  may  be  an  impediment,  the 
gfxxl  HKin  ought  to  show  that  he  utterly  disregards.  And  if  at 
hist  necessity  plainly  com|>els  him  to  be  an  outlaw  from  his 
native  land,  rather  than  bow  his  neck  to  the  yoke  and  be  ruled 
by  inferiors,  and  he  has  to  fly,  he  must  be  an  exile  and  endure 
all  these  things  rather  than  accept  another  form  of  government, 
whirh  is  lik«;ly  to  make  men  worse.  Tliese  are  our  original 
principles ;  and  do  you  now,  fixing  your  eyes  upon  the  standard 
of  what  a  man  and  a  (!itizen  ought  to  1)e,  praise  and  blame  the 
law8,  blame  those  which  have  not  this  power  of  making  the 
,...  citizen  I)etter,  but  embrace  those  which  have;  and  with 
gladness  receive  and  live  in  them ;  bidding  a  long  fiurewell 
to  other  institutions  which  aim  at  goods,  as  they  are  termed,  of 
a  different  kind. 

Let  us  pi*oceed  to  another  class  of  laws,  beginning  with  their 
foundation  in  religion.  And  we  must  first  return  to  the  num- 
ber 5040  ;  the  entire  number  had,  or  rather  has,  a  great  many 
convenient  divisions,  and  the  number  of  the  tribe,  which  was  a 
twelfth  part  of  the  whole,  being  correctly  formed  by  21X20, 
also  has  them.  And  not  only  is  the  whole  number  divisible  by 
twelve,  but  also  the  number  of  each  tribe  is  divisible  by  twelve. 
Now  every  portion  should  be  reganled  by  us  as  a  sacred  gift  of 
Heaven,  corresponding  to  the  months  and  to  the  movement  of 
the  universe.  Every  city  has  a  guiding  or  sacred  principle 
given  by  nature,  but  some  are  more  right  than  others,  and  their 
division  and  distribution  is  more  sacred  and  fortunate.  In  our 
opinion,  nothing  can  be  more  right  than  the  selection  of  the 
number  5040,  which  takes  all  the  divisions  from  one  to  twelve 
with  the  single  exception  of  eleven,  and  that  admits  of  a  very 
easy  correction ;  for  if  two  families  be  deducted  firom  5040,  the 
division  by  eleven  is  restored.  And  the  truth  of  this  may  be 
easily  proved  when  we  have  leisure.  But  for  the  present, 
trusting  to  the  mere  assertion  of  this  principle,  let  us  divide 
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the  Rtate ;  and  aligning  to  each  portion  some  goU  or  son  of  a 
goil,  lut  us  give  tbem  altars  and  soured  rites,  aiul  at  th«  alton 
let  us  hold  asseiuUies  for  sacrifice  twice  iu  the  moDth —  twelve 
axsemblie!!  for  the  tribes,  .mil  tnelve  for  the  city,  ncoonUng  to 
tlieir  divisions ;  the  tirsc  In  honor  of  the  gods  anil  ilivinu  things, 
and  the  »«cond  to  promote  friendahip  and  ■*  better  lUTiiiuiintunce," 
OS  the  phrise  is.  :ind  every  sort  of  good  fellowship  with  one 
anoiher.  For  people  must  be  Licquointed  with  those  into  whose 
fiimilies  and  to  whom  they  many  and  are  given  in  marriage ; 
in  such  matters  ;is  tor  oa  possible  to  avoid  mistakes  is  all  impor- 
tant, and  with  this  serious  purpose  let  gomes  be  instituted  in 
which  youtlis  ojid  maidens  shall  dance  together,  seeing  „^ 
aiul  hetiig  seen  naked,  at  a  proper  age,  and  on  a  siiiLible 
ocvEwiiiii,  not  tninsg redoing  the  rules  of  modesty.  The  master* 
of  clioruseii  will  be  the  superintemlents  and  regulators  of  these 
gami.li.  and  they,  togi;ther  with  the  giianhuus  of  the  law,  will 
legislate  in  aiiy  matters  which  we  have  omittt»l ;  for,  iw  wv 
were  saying,  where  there  are  numerous  and  minute  details,  tho 
legislator  cannot  but  fail  And  the  annual  otRcerg  who  have 
experience,  and  know  what  is  wanted,  must  make  arrangements 
and  improvements  year  by  year,  until  such  enactments  and  pro* 
visions  are  sufficiently  determined.  A  ten  years'  experience  of 
sacrifices  and  dances,  if  extending  to  all  particulars,  will  be 
quite  sufficient;  and  if  the  legislator  be  olive  they  shall  com- 
municate with  him,  but  If  he  be  dead  then  the  several  officers 
shall  bring  the  omissions  which  come  under  their  no^ce  before 
the  guardians  of  the  law,  until  all  is  perfect ;  and  from  that 
time  there  shall  be  no  more  change,  «nd  they  shcdl  establish 
and  use  the  new  laws  with  the  othera  which  the  legislator  orig- 
inally gave  them,  and  of  which  they  are  never,  if  they  can 
help,  to  change  anght ;  or,  if  some  necessity  overtakes  them, 
the  magistrates  must  be  called  into  counsel,  and  the  whole  peo- 
ple, and  they  must  go  to  all  the  oracles  of  the  gods ;  and  if 
they  are  all  agreed,  in  that  case  they  may  make  the  change, 
but  in  any  other  case  be  who  objects  according  to  law  shall 
prevail. 

Whenever  any  one  of  twenty-five  years  of  age,  in  his  own 
judgment  and  that  of  others,  believes  himself  to  have  found  a 
marri.nge  connection  which  is  to  his  mind,  and  suitable  for  the 
procreation  of  children,  let  him  marry  if  he  be  under  the  age 
of  Kve-and-tlurty  years ;  but  let  him  first  hear  how  he  ou^t 
to  seek  afler  what  is  suitable  and  appropriate.     For,  oa  Clein- 
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iiw  M}'s,  every  law,  like  m  Arain  of  mniie,  ihonld  Iuts  •  MdU 

ohle  preliulc 

Cte.  You  recolloct  at  the  right  mommit,  Stranger,  and  do 
not  tnJM  the  opportunity  of  UTJog  a  word  in  aeaaoa. 
__^  .^IzA.  I  thank  jou.  We  will  iiajr  to  him :  O  taj  »oa,  ba 
who  is  bom  of  gonil  porunt*  onght  to  moke  soch  %  mor- 
riago  as  wiae  men  would  approve.  Now  they  would  adviie  yon 
neither  to  avoid  a  poor  marriage,  nor  specially  to  deaira  a  rich 
one ;  hut  if  other  things  are  equal,  always  to  honor  inferior*, 
and  with  tlium  to  form  connections;  this  will  be  for  the  benellt 
of  the  dty  and  of  the  £imilies  which  are  niiiteil ;  for  the  eqa»- 
ble  ami  symmetrical  is  ten  thousand  times  better  than  the  OB- 
mixeil  in  respect  of  rirtue.  Aud  he  wlio  is  conidaus  of  being 
too  hcudiitrong,  and  carrie«l  away  more  than  is  litting  in  all  liii 
actions,  nugbt  to  desire  to  become  the  relation  of  onlvrly  pn^ 
ents  ;  ami  he  who  is  of  the  opiMsice  temper  outiht  to  seek  the 
oppiisiie  alliance.  Let  there  be  one  wonl  cont-eming  all  mar> 
riages :  Every  man  shall  follow,  not  after  the  marri-ige  wliich 
is  moat  pleasing  to  himself,  but  after  that  wliich  ^a  moat  beueli- 
cial  to  the  state.  For  somehow  every  one  is  by  nature  prone 
to  that  which  is  likest  to  himself,  ami  in  this  way  the  whole  city 
becomes  tmecjual  in  property  and  in  disposition ;  and  hence 
there  arise  in  most  states  results  which  we  least  desire  to  hap- 
pen. Now,  to  add  to  the  law  an  express  provision,  not  only 
that  the  rich  man  shall  not  marry  into  the  rich  fiimily,  nor  the 
powerful  into  the  fiiinily  of  the  powerftil,  but  that  the  slower 
natures  shall  be  compelled  to  enter  into  marriage  with  the 
quicker,  and  the  quicker  with  the  slower,  may  awaken  auger 
as  well  as  htughter  in  the  minds  of  many  ;  for  there  is  a  difB- 
culty  in  perceiving  that  the  city  ought  to  be  well  mingled  like 
a  cup,  in  which  the  raging  draught  overflows  and  spills,  but 
when  chastened  hy  another  god  not  drunk  with  wine,  receives 
a  &ir  admixture  and  becomes  an  excellent  and  temperate  drink. 
Yet  no  one  is  able  to  see  this  in  marriage.  Wherefore  also 
the  law  must  leave  such  matters,  and  try  to  cliarm  the  spirits 
of  men  anil  persuade  them  tiiat  they  should  deem  the  equability 
of  their  chiMren's  disposition  of  mora  importance  than  equality 
in  excessive  fortune  when  they  marry ;  and  him  who  is  too  de- 
sirous of  forming  a  rich  marriage  they  should  endeavor  to  turn 
BMde  by  reproaches,  not,  however,  by  any  compulsion  of  written 
law.  Let  this  then  be  our  exhortation  concerning  marriage, 
not  forgetting  what  was  said  before  —  that   man   should  ding. 
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hi  immortality  —  aod  leaTfl  beliind  him  posterity  wlio shall  ... 
bo  aervaiita  of  the  God  iu  his  place.  All  this  and  ^et 
niore  may  truly  be  said  ubout  the  duty  of  manying  in  the  iray 
of  prciiiile.  But  if  a  man  will  not  listen,  and  remains  unsocial 
and  alien  among  his  fcllow^ciciiens,  atid  is  still  nnmamed  at 
tliirty-live  years  of  .ine,  let  him  pay  a  yearly  fine  —  he  who  is 
of  the  highest  doss  hIiuU  piiy  a  tine  of  100  ilrachmae,  and  he 
who  is  of  the  second  class  a  fine  of  seventy  droclimae ;  the 
tliird  clau  shall  pay  sixty  drachmae,  and  the  tbtirth  thirty  drach- 
mae, and  let  the  money  be  sacred  to  Here :  he  who  does  not  pay 
the  fine  in  the  year  shall  owe  ten  times  tlie  sum,  uud  let  the 
treasurer  of  the  goddess  exact  the  sum ;  and  if  he  fails  in  doing 
tliis.  let  him  be  answerable  and  give  an  account  of  the  money 
at  his  auilii.  He  who  refuses  lo  marry  sliall  be  thus  ]>uiiislied 
in  money,  and  also  he  depriveil  of  all  houor  which  the  younger 
show  to  the  elder;  let  no  young  man  voluntarily  oliey  him, 
and.  if  he  attempt  to  pnnisli  any  one,  let  every  one  come  to 
the  rescue  and  defend  the  injured  person,  and  he  who  Is  pres- 
ent and  does  not  come  to  the  rescue,  shall  be  pronounced  by 
tlie  law  to  be  a  coward  and  a  villain.  Of  the  morringe  portion 
I  have  already  spoken ;  and  again  I  say  that  poor  men  should 
he  taught  that  he  who  neither  gives  uor  receives  a  dowry  on 
account  of  poverty,  has  a  compensation  ;  for  the  citizens  of  our 
state  have  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  their  wires  will  be  less 
likely  to  be  insoletit,  and  husbands  to  be  mean  and  subservient 
to  them  on  account  of  property.  And  he  who  obeys  this  law 
will  do  a  noble  action  ;  but  he  who  will  not  oliey,  and  gives  or 
receives  more  than  fifty  drachnuie  as  the  price  of  the  marriage 
garments  if  he  be  of  the  lowest,  or  more  than  a  mino,  or  a 
mina  and  a  hal^  tf  he  be  of  the  third  or  second  classes ;  or  two 
minue  if  he  be  of  the  highest  class,  shall  owe  to  the  public 
treasury  a  similar  sum.  and  that  which  is  given  or  received 
shall  be  sacred  to  Here  and  Zeus  ;  and  let  the  treasurers  of 
these  gods  exact  the  money ;  as  was  said  before  about  the  nn< 
married — that  the  treasurers  of  Here  were  to  exact  the  money, 
or  pay  the  line  themselves. 

The  betrothal  by  a  &ther  shall  be  valid  in  the  flnt  degree, 
that  by  a  grandfather  in  the  second  degree,  and  in  the  third 
degree,  betrothal  by  brothers  who  have  the  same  fiuher;  but  if 
there  are  none  of  these  alive,  the  betrothal  by  a  mother  shall 
be  valid  in  like  manner ;  in  coses  of  unexampled  fiUolilj,  the 
next  of  kin  and  the  guaidikns  shall  have  aatbority.    What  ora 
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to  be  the  ritea  befiira  nuiriages,  or  anj  other  Mcnd  atta,  r»> 
latiiig  cither  to  the  fiiture,  or  the  present,  or  the  paat,  ihaU 
,    bo  referred  to  the  interpreter* ;   and  be  who  fbllowa  their 

advice  may  be  wuiified.  Touching  the  marriage  fattivnl, 
tbuy  >jii:tll  oascmble  not  more  thua  Hve  mule  anil  live  feniiUe 
friundii  of  buch  Sunilies,  ouU  -a  like  Dutntier  of  nwrnlieni  of  the 
£uiiily  of  either  sex,  anil  no  man  sIiliII  ]tpeiul  more  then  his 
meana  will  allow ;  lie  who  ia  of  the  ridieHt  l-Iom  maj  spend  ■ 
miiia.  he  who  ti  of  the  Mconii,  hulf  a  mina,  and  in  the  same  pro- 
portion OS  the  cenaua  of  each  decrease! :  all  men  .ithall  praise 
him  who  is  obedient  to  the  law;  but  he  who  is  ilinobedient,  the 
guardians  of  the  law  shall  punish  as  a  man  wanting  in  taste, 
and  uniniitructed  in  the  true  hymunL-al  strains  of  the  Ma<es> 
Drunkunuess  is  always  improper,  except  at  tlie  fiMtirols  of  the 
God  who  gave  wine :  and  peculiarly  iliingentus,  when  a  man  is 
uiigngtil  in  the  huxiiit^s  of  marriage  ;  for  ut  such  a  crisis  of 
their  livi.-:i-a  bride  and  bridegroom  ought  to  liave  all  their  wits 
about  them,  and  they  ouglit  to  take  care  tliat  their  oHspriug 
may  be  born  of  reasonable  beiugs ;  ynu  cannot  tell  on  wliat 
day  or  uiglit  Heaven  will  give  tbem  increase.  Moreover,  they 
ought  not  to  be  begetting  children  when  their  bodies  are  dissipated 
by  intoxicatioo,  but  iheir  offspring  should  be  compact  and  solid, 
quiet  and  compounded  properly ;  whereas  the  drunkard  is  all 
abroad  in  all  his  actions,  and  is  beside  himself  both  in  body  and 
souL  Wherefore,  also,  the  drunken  man  is  bad  aud  unsteady 
in  sowing  the  seed  of  increase,  and  is  likely  to  beget  ofispring 
who  are  unstable  and  uatnistworthy,  and  cannot  be  expected  to 
walk  straight  either  in  body  or  mind.  Hence  during  the  whole 
year  and  all  his  life  long,  and  especially  while  he  is  begetting 
children,  he  ought  to  take  care  and  not  intentionally  to  do  what 
is  ii^urious  to  health,  or  what  isTolves  insolence  and  wrong; 
for  it  needs  most  be  that  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  children 
receive  the  impress  which  is  stamped  upon  them  at  birth,  and 
he  begets  children  in  every  way  inierior.  And  especially  on 
the  day  and  night  of  marriage  should  a  man  abstoiii  from  snch 
things.  For  there  is  on  original  indwelling  divinity  in  maa 
which  preserves  all  things,  if  used  with  proper  respect  by  each 
_,..    individual.     He  who  marries  is  to  consider,  that  one  of 

the  two  houses  in  the  lot  is  the  nest  and  nursery  of  bis 
young,  and  there  he  is  to  marry  and  make  the  home  of  him- 
self and  liis  cluldren,  going  away  trom  his  f.ither  and  mother. 
For  in  friendships  there  must  be  some  degree  of  desire,  in 
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order  ta  cement  and  bind  toother  divenities  of  ehamcter;  but 
exuesbive  intercourse  not  having  tlie  desire  wliich  la  created  hy 
time,  insensibly  dilutes  friendships  from  a  feeling  of  satietj; 
wherefore  a  m:tn  and  his  wife  shall  leave  to  his  and  her  fotber 
ami  motlier  their  oira  dwellIn^-|>laceR,  and  thcmnelves  go  to  a 
colony  and  dwell  there,  and  visit  :uid  be  visittnl  by  their  [larents 
and  tliey  shall  Iwget  and  rear  children,  handing  on  the  torch  of 
life  from  one  generation  to  another,  and  worshipping  the  god> 
always  according  to  law. 

In  the  next  place,  we  have  to  consider  what  sort  of  property 
will  be  most  convenient.  There  is  no  difTiculty  either  in  under- 
utiiiuling  or  acc)uiring  most  kinds  of  property,  but  there  is  great 
ditliciilty  ill  what  ri'laies  to  sliiven.  And  the  reason  is,  that  xn 
j4|ie:ik  al>»iit  them  in  a  wiiy  which  is  right  and  which  is  not 
riglit;  ti>r  what  we  say  about  our  slaves  is  consistent  and  also 
iiiL'iiisi.irent  with  onr  pr.tclice  al>out  them. 

Mrg.  I  ilo  not  understand,  Stntnger,  what  you  mean  when 
you  say  this. 

Al/i,  I  am  far  from  wondering  at  th.at.  Jlegilltis,  for  the  state 
of  Helots  among  the  Lacedaemonians  is  of  all  Hellenic  forma 
of  slavery  the  most  controverted  and  dispnted  about,  some 
approving  and  some  condemning  it;  there  is  less  dispute  about 
the  slavery  which  exists  among  the  Heracleota,  who  have  sab- 
jugated  the  Uariandynians,  and  about  the  Thessalian  Fenestoe. 
Jiookiiig  at  these  examples,  what  ought  we  to  do  concerning 
property  in  slaves  ?  I  made  a  remark,  in  passing,  which 
naturally  elicited  a  question  about  my  meaning  from  you.  I 
said  that  we  should  oil  agree  as  to  the  necessity  of  having  the 
best  and  most  attached  slaves  whom  we  can  get.  For  many  a 
man  has  found  bis  slaves  better  in  every  way  than  brethren  or 
sons,  and  many  times  they  have  saved  the  lives  and  property  of 
their  masters  and  their  whole  house  —  tadtt   talei  are  well 

Meg.  To  be  sure. 

AA.  But  may  we  not  also  say  that  the  sool  of  the  slave  is 
utterly  corrupt,  and  that  no  man  of  sense  ought  to  trust  them 
as  a  class?  And  the  wisest  of  onr  poeiA,  speaking  of  Zeus, 
says  1  — 

"  Ftr-wcing  Zen  Uk«  >nj  bUf  tlw  UDdantaudli];  of  nwo  «booi  tb*  q-^ 
d»j  of  ilawrj  lubdim."  '  '  ' 

Different   persons   have   got    these    two   different   notioni  of 
slaves  in    their   minds — aotne  of  them  utterly  distmat  tbau 
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tciTuiU  u  ft  dui,  ud.  u  if  th«7  weta  wild  bouta,  diaidw 
them  with  goadi  ood  whip*,  nod  nuke  their  minda  three  tiiM% 
or  rather  nuuij  timet,  u  gittviah  w  thej  were  before ;  and  otheta 
do  just  the  oj^Kuite  of  thia. 

Miy.  Tme. 

CIr.  Then  what  are  we  to  do.  Stronger,  when,  in  our  own 
connti7,  there  are  luch  differencea  abool  the  poaaeauon  and 
treatment  of  alarea? 

A'A.  Well.  Cleinins,  there  con  be  no  doubt  that  maa  ia  a 
troulilcMroe  animal,  and  therefore  ia  not,  atid  ia  not  likelf  to 
become  verv  miuugeable  when  70U  attempt  to  introduce  the 
nectuuKi-y  divioion  of  alave,  anil  freemoo,  and  master. 

CU.  Tliat  ia  obvious. 

AtA.  IIu  ia  a  troubleMine  piece  of  gootla.  truly,  aa  hoa  beeo 
often  shown  in  the  frc(]nent  revolta  of  the  Measeoiam.  and  the 
gn-.it  niii<rliii:fs  whiuh  liup|>eii  in  states  1iuviii>r  mmir  sLivei  who 
a|>euk  tbe  suiue  langua<re ;  iiud  the  vnrious  thetU  and  violencea 
of  the  Italian  banilicti,  aa  tliey  arc  called.  When  a  man  looks 
at  all  thin,  he  ia  perplexed  as  to  what  he  should  do  in  such  mal- 
tera.  Two  alternatives  are  open  to  ua.  —  not  to  have  the  slaves 
'  of  the  same  country,  or  if  posMible.  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage ;  in  thia  waj  they  will  more  easily  be  held  in  subjection; 
J  secondly,  we  sliould  tend  them  careliiliy,  not  only  out  of  regard 
f'  to  them,  but  yet  more  out  of  respect  to  ourselves.  And  the 
right  treatment  of  slaves  is  to  behave  properly  to  them,  and  to 
do  to  them,  if  possible,  even  more  justice  than  to  those  who  are 
our  equals ;  for  he  who  really  and  natarolly  reverences  juadce, 
and  liutes  injuKiice.  is  discovered  in  his  deiUings  with  any  class 
of  raea  to  whom  he  can  easily  be  unjust.  And  he  who  in  re- 
gard to  the  natures  and  actions  of  hia  slaves  is  undefiled  by  inn 
piety  and  injustice,  will  best  sow  the  seeds  of  virtue  in  others ; 
and  this  a  man  may  truly  say  alike  of  every  master,  and  tyr«nt, 
and  authority  in  relation  to  his  inferiors.  Slaves  ought  to  be 
punished  as  they  deserve,  and  not  admonished  as  if  they  were 
freemen,  which  will  only  moke  them  conceited.  The  language 
__Q  used  to  a  servant  ought  always  to  be  that  of  command,  and 
we  ought  not  to  jest  with  them,  whether  they  are  malea 
or  females  —  this  is  a  foolish  way  which  many  people  have  of 
setting  up  their  slaves,  and  making  the  life  of  servitude  mora 
disagreeable  both  for  them  and  for  those  who  command  thena. 

Cfe.  True. 

AlA.  Now  that  each  of  the  dtiiena  ia  provided,  as  &r  aa  poo- 
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tilile,  witli  a  sufficieat  number  of  gnitable  sL&vea,  who  can  help 
him  in  vXvxt  he  has  to  ilo,  we  muy  next  proceed  to  deaoribt 
(lieir  dwellings. 

Clf.  V'«ry  gooil. 

Aih.  Tlic  t-itr  b«.'iii!|  new  iitid  hiiliurto  uninhabited,  care  on^t 
to  iiu  :uk«n  iif  111!  the  bulliUti^  and  the  manner  of  building 
ench  of  tliera,  and  also  of  the  temples  and  walU.  These,  Cle- 
inia:*,  were  matters  which  pmperly  came  liefore  the  marria!^ ; 
now,  aa  we  are  only  tilkiiig,  there  ii  no  objection  to  cli:uig< 
ing  the  order.  If,  however,  our  plan  of  legixladon  is  ever 
cnrried  niiL  then  the  house  must  precede  the  marriage  by  the 
fhvor  of  GimI.  and  .'itlerwarils  we  will  come  to  the  regulation! 
aliont  marriage  ;  but  at  pre:M:nt  we  are  only  deccribing  these 
maiti-nt  iti  a  ^^cneral  outline. 

VU.  tiiiite  true. 

Ath.  Till'  templits  are  to  l>e  placed  all  round  the  .'^;(l^i^.  and 
the  wlxile  irity  built  in  a  circle  on  the  heights,  fur  Oie  mke  of 
deti-nse  and  for  the  sake  uf  purity.  Xear  the  teniplea  are  to 
be  ])laee<l  the  houses  of  the  niagistr.ites  and  the  court!>  uf  law ; 
in  these  plaintitf  and  defendant  will  reireive  tlieir  riglits.  and 
llie  places  will  be  reganled  as  most  holy,  partly  because  they 
have  to  do  with  holy  things,  and  partly  because  they  are  the 
dwelling-places  of  holy  gods :  and  in  them  will  be  the  coorts 
in  which  .cases  of  hucuicide  and  other  trials  of  capital  otTenses 
may  fitly  take  place.  As  to  the  walls,  31egtllus,  I  agree  with 
SjKirta  in  thinking  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  sleep  in  the 
earth,  and  that  we  should  not  attempt  to  disinter  them ;  there 
is  a  poetical  saying,  which  is  finely  e:Lpressed,  that  ''walls  ought 
to  t>e  of  steel  and  iron,  and  not  of  earth  only  ;  "  besides,  how 
ridiculous  of  us  to  be  sending  out  our  young  men  annually  into 
the  country  to  dig  and  to  trench,  and  to  keep  off  the  enemy  by 
fortifications,  under  the  idea  that  they  are  not  to  be  allowed  to 
set  foot  in  our  territory,  and  then,  that  we  should  surrouud  our- 
selves with  a  wall,  which,  in  the  fir^t  place,  is  by  no  means  con- 
:liicive  to  the  health  of  cities,  and  is  also  apt  to  produce  a  cer- 
tain eSeminacy  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants:  inviting  men 
to  ruo  thither  instead  of  repelling  their  enemies,  and  leading 
tliem  to  imagine  that  their  safety  is  due  itot  to  their  keep-  __„ 
ing  guard  day  and  night,  but  that  when  they  are  protected 
by  walb  and  gates,  then  they  may  sleep  in  safety ;  aa  if  they  were 
meant  not  to  labor,  and  did  not  know  that  true  repoM  comei 
from  labor,  .ind  that  disgracefid  indolence  and  ft  careleH  temper 
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at  mind  U  ontj  the  nnsinJ  of  tnuble.  If  men  mnit  ban 
walla,  tha  privata  Uodm*  ought  to  b»  m  armn^nl  fVom  the  fint 
tlint  the  whole  city  may  be  one  mil,  having  all  the  hoiua 
ctpiible  of  defense  hy  reoaoa  of  their  uniformity  and  equality 
rowanb  the  atreeu.  The  form  of  the  city  being  that  of  a 
single  dwelling  will  have  an  agreeable  aspect,  and  being  eacily 
giLinled  will  have  great  udvontngei  of  security.  At  the  lint 
building  of  tlio  city  these  should  be  principal  objects  of  the  in- 
liobiiauu;  o&d  the  warileits  of  the  dty  should  see  to  them,  and 
should  further  impose  a  flue  on  him  who  neglects  tt^nn ;  and  in 
all  tliat  relates  to  the  dty  they  should  have  a  care  (^  deaidi- 
iicsa.  and  no  dtixen  should  encroach  upon  any  public  pn^rty 
either  by  buildings  or  diggings.  Furtbur,  tliey  ought  to  take 
care  that  tlie  rains  from  heaven  How  nlT  easily,  and  of  uiiy 
other  matters  which  may  have  to  be  ailnuiiLjCureil  cither  mtliiu 
or  without  the  inty.  The  gnnnlians  of  the  Liw  nlioll  puas  any 
fiirihur  tiuuctnients  which  their  cxptTiciice  nuy  ahnw  to  be  nee- 
essary.  oiiil  supply  any  other  points  in  which  the  law  may  be 
deficient.  Anil  now  that  these  matters,  and  the  buildings  about 
the  agura,  and  the  gjmnaBia.  and  places  of  instruction,  and 
theatres,  are  all  ready  and  waiting  for  scholars  and  spectators, 
let  us  proceed  to  the  subjects  which  follow  marriage  in  the  order 
of  legislation. 

Cle.  By  all  means. 

Ath.  Assuming  that  marriages  exist  already,  Cleinios,  the 
mode  of  life  during  the  year  after  marriage,  before  children  ore 
bom.  will  follow  next  in  order.  In  what  way  bride  and  bride- 
groom ought  to  live  in  a  dty  which  is  to  be  superior  to  other 
cities,  is  a  matter  not  at  all  easy  for  ns  to  determine.  There 
have  been  many  difficulties  already,  but  this  will  be  the  greatest 
of  them,  and  the  most  disagreeable  to  the  many.  Still  I  can- 
not but  say  what  appears  to  me  to  be  right  and  true,  Geinias. 
^gp     Ck.  Certainly. 

Ath.  He  who  imagines  that  he  can  give  laws  for  tha 
public  conduct  of  states,  while  he  leaves  the  private  life  of  dti- 
izena  wholly  to  take  care  of  itself;  who  thinks  that  individnals 
may  puss  the  day  as  they  please,  and  that  there  is  no  necessity 
of  onler  in  all  things^  he,  I  say,  who  gives  up  the  control  of 
their  private  lives,  and  supposes  that  they  will  conform  to  law 
in  thbir  common  and  public  life,  is  making  a  great  mistake. 
Why  do  I  introduce  this?  Why,  because  I  am  going  to  enact 
that  the  bridegrooms  should  live  at  the  common  tables,  just  as 
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thfty  'lid  before  marriage.  This  wa«  it  singiiliuity  when  lirtt 
(MrmUnt  by  the  legisbror  in  your  parts  of  tlie  worbl,  Mtt^plliu 
uiiil  Cleiiiius.  va  I  shoulil  suppose,  on  the  occasion  of  some  wnr 
or  other  similar  rlunj^r,  which  ciiused  the  [Kissing  of  the  law, 
;tiiil  irhich  noiitil  be  likely  to  occur  in  thinly-peopled  places,  unci 
in  XutiK*  ni  prc«!iure.  Awl  whi!n  men  IiluI  once  tried  and  been 
uccusloincii  to  .1  cominon  tMbli;.  i;.<cperivnce  show»l  that  the  in- 
stitniioii  greiicly  cuiiduceil  to  security  ;  and  something  like  this 
wiiH  tlie  origin  of  coin:non  tables. 

Ctt.  That  is  very  likely. 

Alh.  I  said  that  there  may  have  been  singularity  and  ditiiijer 
iu  impOKiiig  such  a  ciistnin  at  Hmt.  I>ut  that  now  there  \»  not 
the  same  ditltculty.  Tliere  is.  however,  another  institution 
which  is  the  natunil  sci|ncl  to  this,  and  would  be  excellent,  but 
nowhere  iticisiit  at  prfM'iiU  The  institntinn  of  which  I  uni  alN>ut 
to  s|i(.-:ik  i^  not  eiutly  ih-scrilie^l  or  executed;  and  wonld  be  like 
the  lr;;islalor,  :ts  p-oplc  say.  setting  the  river  on  Hre,*  or  per- 
ftirmiiig  any  other  impossible  feat. 

CU,  What  is  the  cause,  Stranger,  of  this  extreme  hesitation  ? 

.-IM.  You  shall  hear  without  any  further  loss  of  time.  Tliat 
which  has  law  and  onkr  in  a  state  is  tlie  uiuse  of  every  gou«l, 
but  that  wliich  is  iliiuirdered  or  ill-ordered  is  often  the  rain  of 
tlint  wliich  is  well-ordered  ;  and  at  tliis  point  the  argument  ii 
now  waiting.  For  in  your  country,  Cleinios  and  Jlegillus,  the 
common  tables  of  men  are  a  proviilential  and  admirable  ..„. 
iuetitution,  but  you  are  mistaken  in  leaving  the  women 
unrei^pilated  by  law.  They  have  no  Fiimilar  institution  of  pub- 
lic tables  in  the  light  of  day,  and  just  that  part  of  the  huinau 
race  which  is  by  nature  prone  to  secrecy  and  stealth  on  account 
of  their  weakness — I  mean  the  female  sex  — has  been  left 
without  regulation  by  the  legislator,  which  is  a  great  mistake. 
And.  in  consequence  of  this  neglect,  many  things  have  grown 
lax  among  you.  which  might  have  been  for  better,  if  they  had 
been  only  regulated  by  law ;  for  the  neglect  of  regulationi 
about  women  may  not  only  be  regarded  as  a  neglect  of  half 
the  en^re  matter,  but  in  proportion  as  woman's  nature  is  in- 
ferior to  that  of  men  in  capacity  of  virtue,  in  that  proportion 
is  she  more  important  than  the  two  halves  put  together. 
Wlierefore,  with  a  view  to  the  happiness  of  the  state,  we 
ought  to  reconsider,  and  order,  and  arrange  all  oar  institutions 
relaung  both  Co  men  tmd  women.  But  at  present,  such  ia  the 
I  Litmllj,  euding  tbt  On. 
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which  the;  have  nerer  been  e«tabluhed  at  all ;  and  how  can 
itny  one  aroid  being  utterlr  ridiciUoiu,  who  attempt*  to  cdko- 
|i-.;l  women  to  show  bow  iniu-h  they  eat  and  ilrink  in  publie? 
There  is  nothing-  at  which  the  sex  ia  mora  lilcety  to  take  of- 
funse.  For  wooten  are  occiutomcd  to  creep  into  'lark  placet, 
aiiit  when  drag^etl  out  into  the  light  they  will  exert  their  ut- 
ino.it  powers  of  reniatonce,  and  be  fiir  too  much  for  the  legislA- 
tuT.  And  therefore,  om  I  (aid  before,  in  moat  platxi  they  will 
not  enilure  to  have  the  tnith  spoken  withnut  raiding  tm  outcry, 
but  in  this  stato  perhi^w  they  may.  And  if  wu  may  iwHme 
tlutt  our  whole  discuuian  about  the  state  bos  nut  been  mere 
itlle  talk.  I  should  like  to  prove  to  you.  if  you  will  connent  to 
liNtuD.  thiit  thif  institution  is  gooil  and  proper ;  but  if  yoo  hod 
nitluT  u"l.  I  will  refrain. 

df.  There  is  nothing  which  we  should  both  of  us  like  bet- 
ter. Stranger,  tlian  to  hear  wliat  you  luive  to  say. 

.If  A.  Very  gooil :  And  you  innHt  not  be  surprised  if  I  go 
back  a  little,  for  we  have  plenty  of  leisure,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  us  from  coniidetiog  in  every  point  of  view  the  sub- 
ject of  law. 

at.  True. 

At/i.  Tliea  let   us  return  once  more  to  our  first  beginuing. 

Every  man  should  understand  that   the  human  race  either  had 

no  beginning  at  all,  and  will  never  have  an  end,  but  always  will 

_^.j    be  and  has  been ;  or  hod  a  beginning  on  immense  time 

ago. 

Cle.  Certoinly. 

A(A.  Well,  and  have  there  not  been  cons^tutions  and  deatrnc- 
tions  of  states,  and  all  sorts  of  pursuits  both  orderly  and  disor- 
derly, and  diverse  desires  of  meats  and  drinks  always,  and  in 
all  ilie  world,  and  all  sorts  of  changes  of  the  seasons  in  which 
animals  may  be  expected  to  have  undergone  innumerable  trans- 
formations. 

CU.  Certainly. 

Alh.  And  may  we  not  suppose  that  vines  appeared,  which 
had  previously  no  existence,  and  also  olives,  and  the  gifts  of 
Demeter  and  her  daughter,  of  which  one  Triptolemus  was  the 
minister,  and  that,  before  they  existed,  animals  took  to  devour 
ing  each  other  aa  they  do  still  ? 

CT«.  True. 
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AA.  And  the  practice  of  mea  ucriflcing  one  mnother  still 
existd  umong  muDy  nutiuna;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  hear 
of  other  hunun  beings  who  do  uot  even  venture  to  toate '  the 
flesh  of  a  cow  and  liiive  no  aoimal  sacrifices,  but  only  cukes  and 
fruits  souked  in  honey,  luid  similar  pure  olfeiings,  but  no  flesh 
or  animals ;  from  lhe$e  tliey  abstain  under  the  idtni  that  tfaey 
<fu;;ht  not  lo  eat  them,  and  may  uot  stain  the  altars  of  the  gods 
with  blood.  In  those  days  men  are  suiil  to  have  lived  a  sort  of 
Orphic  life,  liaviug  the  use  of  all  lifeless  things,  but  abatoining 
from  ;ill  living  tilings. 

CU.  That  has  been  very  often  said,  and  is  very  likely  tme. 

Ath.  Sutne  one  inigiit  say  to  me,  what  is  the  drift  of  all  thii 
uhiuli  you  have  been  saying  ? 

CU.  Tli:H  is  a  pertinent  remark.  Stranger. 

Atli.  And  therefore  I  will  endeavor,  Cleinias,  if  I  can,  to 
state  till!  natural  inference. 

CU.   Proceed. 

Ath.  I  see  that  among  men  all  things  depend  upon  three 
wantH  and  desires,  of  which  the  end  is  virtue,  if  they  are 
rightly  led  by  them,  or  the  opposite  if  wrongly.  Now  tliese 
are  eating  and  drinking,  which  begin  at  birth  ;  of  these  every 
animal  has  a  natural  desire,  and  is  violently  excited,  and  rebels 
against  him  who  says  that  he  must  not  satisfy  all  bis  pleasure*  ' 
and  desires,  and  get  rid  of  the  corresponding  pains.  And  _„„ 
the  thiril  and  greatest  and  sharpest  want  and  desire  breaks 
out  lost,  :ind  is  the  lire  of  sexual  lust,  which  lundles  in  men 
every  species  of  wiuitonness  and  madness.  And  these  three  dis- 
orders we  must  endeavor  to  master  by  the  three  great  principles 
of  fear  and  law  and  right  reason  ;  turning  them  away  from  tbM 
which  is  called  pleasantest  to  the  best,  using  the  muses  and  the 
gods  who  preside  over  contests  to  extingnish  their  increase  aod 
influx. 

But  to  return :  After  marriage  let  ns  speak  of  the  birth  of 
children,  and  after  their  birth  of  their  nurture  and  education. 
In  the  course  of  discussion  the  several  laws  will  be  perfected, 
and  we  shall  at  kat  arrive  at  the  common  tables.  Whether 
these  sort  of  associations  are  to  be  confined  to  men,  or  extended 
to  women  also,  when  we  approach  and  take  a  nearer  view  of 
them  we  shall  see  them  more  in  detail,  and  may  then  deter* 
mine  what  previous  institntious  are  required  and  will  have  to 
precede  them.     As  I  said  before,  we  shall  see  them  better,  aod 
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■Imll  be  better  able  to  U7  down  the  Uwa  which  ira  proper  or 
>uti«d  to  them. 

Cle.  Venr  true. 

Atk.  Let  u»  keep  in  mind,  then,  the  words  which  hftw  aoir 
been  spoken ;  for  hereafter  there  may  be  need  of  them. 

C7«.  niut  ilo  rou  l»d  us  keep  in  minil  ? 

AtA.  Tliat  which  we  comprehended  nnder  the  three  worda 
—first,  eating;  secondly,  drinking;  thirdly,  the  excitement  of 

Ctt.  I  shall  he  sure  to  remember.  Stranger. 

Ath.  Very  good.  Then  let  lu  now  i>mct!e<1  to  marriage,  and 
titouh  persons  in  what  way  thuy  sluU  Iwgct  i^ildren,  threaten- 
ing tliuio.  if  tliey  ili^olwy,  with  the  terron  of  the  hiw. 

Cfe.  Wliat  do  yon  mean  ? 

Alh.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  should  consider  that  they  are 
U>  pr<Hlui:e  for  tliu  .ttatu  the  heal  and  f:urL>st  specimuiis  of  cliil- 
drun  wliich  tliey  can.  Now  oil  raun  who  are  associiticil  in  any 
action  always  succeed  when  they  atteml  and  give  tlieir  mind 
to  what  they  are  doing,  but  when  they  do  nut  givu  their  mind  or 
have  no  mind,  they  tail ;  wherefore  let  the  bridegroom  give  his 
miwi  to  tbe  bride  and  to  the  begetting  of  children,  and  the 
bride  in  like  manner  give  her  mind  to  the  bridegroom,  and  por- 
-^ ,  ticulorly  at  the  lime  when  their  children  are  not  yet  bom. 
And  let  the  women  whom  we  bare  chosen  to  be  the 
overseers  of  these  matters,  whether  many  or  few,  in  whatever 
number  and  at  whatever  time  the  magistrates  may  command, 
UJiHemble  every  day  in  the  temple  of  EUeithyia  during  the 
third  part  of  a  day,  and  being  there  assembled,  let  them  inform 
one  another  of  any  one  whom  they  see,  whether  man  or  woman, 
of  those  who  are  begetting  children,  in  any  respect  disregarding 
the  provisions  of  the  law  as  to  nuptial  rites  and  eocriUces ;  and 
let  the  begetting  of  children  and  the  core  of  those  who  are  be- 
getting them  continue  ten  years  and  no  longer,  during  the  time 
when  marriage  is  fruitful.  But  if  any  continue  without  children 
up  to  this  time,  let  them  take  counsel  with  their  kindred  and 
with  tlie  women  holding  office,  and  be  divorced  for  their  mutual 
IvenefiL  It,  however,  any  dispute  arises  about  what  is  proper 
;uid  for  tlie  interest  of  either  party,  they  shall  choose  ten  of 
the  guardians  of  the  law  and  abide  by  their  permission  and  ap- 
pointment The  women  who  preside  over  these  matters  shall 
enter  into  the  houses  of  the  yonng,  and  partly  by  admonidons 
and  [tartly  by  threats  make  them  give  over  their  ignorance  and 
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error ;  and  if  thej  rebel,  let  tbem  go  and  tell  the  giionlioiu  of 
tlie  bw,  and  they  shall  prevent  them ;  and  if  thaj  cannot  pre- 
vent tliera.  they  shall  ilecLirc  ihc  matter  to  the  public  oxsembly ; 
and  let  them  write  up  their  nami-s  :iud  nuike  oath  tliut  they 
txuiiiiit  rttbrm  such  and  siii:h  a  one ;  iind  let  him  who  is  thiid 
i*rittun  »p.  if  lie  caimot  in  a  court  of  law  (.-onvict  tliuse  wiio 
have  insurilMtl  his  name,  be  itepriveil  uf  the  privile;^  itf  a 
citizen  in  the  ridluwin<j  re4|iecis :  Let  him  not  go  to  weihlin;^ 
iiur  lo  the  birthilny  ^olemuitieii  of  children ;  aud  if  he  go,  let 
ajiy  one  who  pleases  strike  him  with  impunity  ;  and  let  the 
sunn;  rt'^ilatioriii  liuld  al>out  women:  let  not  a  woman  >ie 
ttllowml  lu  ajipenr  abfoactor  receive  honor,  or  go  to  nuptial  aud 
Inrthday  loHtivals,  if  she  in  like  manner  be  written  up  at  acting 
diiH>r<ler)y  and  cinnot  olttain  a  verdict.  And  if.  when  they 
have  tM'ciDiteti  children  occonling  lo  the  law.  a  man  or  wnman 
have  i'»ii]ii'otii>ii  with  another  man  or  woiniiu  who  are  still 
bcgi^ttitig  eliildren.  let  the  same  peualtieB  be  iutlicteil  upon  them 
OS  if  [hey  were  still  be^tting  children  themselvet,  but  aiW 
this  let  the  man  ur  woman  who  refrain  in  such  matten  be  ^q, 
held  ill  esteem,  and  let  those  who  do  not  refrain  be  held 
in  the  coiilrary  of  esteem,  that  is  to  say  —  disesteem.  Now,  if 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  behave  modestly,  the  eiiaelmenta 
of  law  may  be  left  Co  slumber ;  but,  if  they  arc  disorilcrly,  the 
enactments  having  been  passed,  let  them  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion.  To  every  man  the  lirst  year  is  the  beginniii;r  of  life,  and 
ought  to  he  written  down  in  the  temples  of  their  fathers  lu  the 
beginning  of  existence  both  lo  boy  and  girl.  And  in  every 
phratria  let  there  be  written  down  on  a  whited  wall  the  list  of 
the  archons  by  whom  the  years  are  reckoned.  And  near  to 
them  let  the  living  members  of  the  phratria  be  inscribed,  and 
when  they  depart  life  let  them  be  erased.  The  limit  of  mar- 
riageable ages  —  for  a  woman  shall  be  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
years  at  the  longest, — for  a  mon,  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
years ;  and  let  a  woman  hold  office  at  forty,  and  a  man  at  thirty 
years.  Let  a  man  go  out  to  war  from  twenty  to  sixty  yean, 
and  for  a  woman,  if  there  appear  any  need  to  moke  use  of  her 
in  military  service,  let  the  time  of  service  be  after  she  shall 
have  brought  forth  children  up  to  fifty  years  of  age  ;  and  let  re- 
gard be  hail  to  what  is  possible  and  suitable  to  each. 
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-^^  been  bora,  their  nuRure  and  education  will  properij 
follow  next  in  order;  this  conuot  be  left  aItogethi.T  unnoticed, 
and  ret  mar  he  thought  to  be  Rither  a  subject  for  prei.-Kpt  and 
mlinunitiDu  cliun  for  hivr.  In  privuie  life  there  ure  oLiny  little 
thiii|r4.  not  always  apparenL  arising  out  of  the  pleasures  and 
deHJreA  and  pains  of  individuals,  which  ore  cuntrary  to  the 
intention  of  the  legislator ;  these  miautite  alter  aiid  discompose 
the  characters  of  the  citizens,  and  cause  great  evil  in  states ; 
for  they  are  so  small  and  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  that 
there  would  be  on  unseemliness  and  truat  of  propriety  in  mak- 
ing them  penal  by  law  ;  and  if  miule  penal,  they  ore  the 
destruction  of  the  written  bw,  because  mankind  get  the  halnt 
of  frequently  transgressing  in  email  matters.  The  r«su]t  ia 
tliat  you  cannot  legislate  about  them,  and  still  less  can  you  say 
nothing.  I  speak  somewhat  dorldy,  but  I  shall  endeavor  also 
to  bring  my  wares  into  the  light  of  day,  for  I  acknowledge  that 
U  present  there  is  a  want  of  clearness  in  what  I  am  saying. 

Ofe.  Very  true. 

AtA.  Am  I  not  right  In  miuntaining  that  a  good  education  ia 
that  which  tends  most  to  the  improvement  of  mind  and  body? 

CU.  Undoubtedly. 

AtA.  And  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  the  fiurest  bodies 
ought  to  grow  up  from  infimcy  in  the  best  and  stroightest  man- 

Cie.  Very  true. 

Alh.  And  do  we  not  further  observe  that  the  first  shoot  of 
every  living  thing  is  by  E^  the  greatest  and  fullest  ?  Many  will 
even  contend  that  a  man  at  twenty-five  does  not  grow  to  twice 
the  height  which  he  attained  at  five. 

Cfe.  True. 
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Ath.  Well,  and  ia  not  rapid  growlli  without  proper  and  abvu- 
dant  exercise  the  source  of  endlesi  evils  in  the  hody  7 

Cfe.  Yes. 

Ath.  And  the  bod;  should  have  the  most  exercise  whea  -„- 
growing  most  ? 

CU.  But.  Stmiger,  are  we  lo  impose  tiiis  great  amount  of 
exercise  upou  newly  born  infants? 

Atk.  Nay,  rather  on  the  lx)diea  of  iDGuiti  still  unborn. 

Cte.  ^Vhat  do  you  mean,  my  good  sir?  In  the  process  of 
gestation  ? 

Ath.  Exactly.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  you  have  never 
heard  of  this  very  peculiar  sort  of  gymnastic  aj^lied  to  such 
little  creatures,  which,  although  strange,  I  will  endeav<»  to  ex- 

Vlf.    iiy  rdl  means. 

Ath.  The  pr:ii;tice  is  more  easy  fur  us  to  undersluiid  than  for 
you.  by  reason  of  certain  amusements  whicli  ore  earned  to 
excess  at  Athens.  Not  only  boys,  but  not  unfrcquentlj  older 
persona,  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  quails  and  cocks,  which 
they  train  to  fight  one  another.  And  ih%j  are  fur  from  think- 
ing that  the  contests  in  which  they  stir  tiiem  up  to  fight  with 
one  another  are  sufficient  exercise ;  for,  in  addition  to  this,  they 
carry  them  about —  each  having  a  big  bird  tucked  in  under  his 
arms,  and  the  smaller  in  his  hands,  and  go  for  a  walk  of  a 
great  many  miles  for  the  sake  of  health,  that  is  to  say,  not 
tlieir  own  health  but  the  health  of  the  birds  ;  and  this  proves 
to  any  one  who  is  capable  of  understanding,  that  all  IxKlies  are 
benefited  by  shakings  and  movements,  when  they  ore  moved 
without  weariness,  whether  the  motion  proceeds  from  them- 
selves, or  from  a  swing,  or  at  sea,  or  on  horseback,  or  is  caused 
by  other  bodies  in  whatever  way  moving,  and  thus  gaining  the 
mastery  over  food  and  drink,  and  being  able  to  impart  beauty 
and  health  and  strength  :  admitting  all  this,  what  follows  ? 
Sh:dt  we  make  a  ridiculous  law  that  the  pregnant  wonian  shall 
walk  about  and  fashion  the  infiuit  as  a  thing  of  wax  which  is 
still  flexible,  and  when  bom  is  for  two  years  to  be  put  into 
swuthing-clothes  ?  Suppose  that  we  compel  nurses  under  pen- 
alty  of  a  legal  line  to  be  always  carrying  the  children  some- 
where or  other,  either  into  the  country,  or  to  the  temples,  or  to 
their  relations'  houses  until  they  ore  well  able  to  sl*nd,  uid 
even  then  they  should  be  careful  that  their  limbs  are  not  dis- 
torted by  leaning  on  them  when  they  are  too  young, —  they 
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■hoald  continne  to  earrj  tbem  imdl  tha  bi&iit  hu  completed  ilt 
tliint  year;  moreorer,  th«  nnrMt  •honld  be  itning,  tad  there 
•honld  be  more  then  one  of  them.  Shall  theM  be  our  nilea, 
„,j^  3iul  ahull  we  impose  a  penalty  for  ibe  neglect  of  tbem? 
No,  no  i  penulty  mure  than  enough  will  fiiU  upon  our  om 

Cte.  What  u  that? 

AtA.  Itidicule,  and  the  difflcoltjr  of  getting  the  fcrnininev  ms^ 
vont-like  ilUpoiitioni  of  the  nnnes  to  comply. 

f7<r.  Then  why  waa  there  aaj  need  to  ipeak  of-  the  muter 
at  all? 

AtA.  The  reoMtn  U|  that  maatera  and  freemen  In  staiea  whea 
they  hear  of  it  are  rery  likely  to  arrire  at  a  tme  convicdoo 
that  without  due  reguladoii  of  prirate  life  in  cities,  stability  in 
tlie  l.-iyiiig  down  of  lnw»  it  liunlly  to  1>e  expected ;  and  he  who 
inake«  this  rufluclion  may  himself  ndopt  the  laws  just  now  men* 
tioued,  and.  adopung  them,  may  order  hia  house  and  state  well 
and  be  happy. 

<%.  That  is  very  likely. 

AtA.  AniL  therefore,  let  us  not  desist  from  legislation  of  this 
Jcitul  until  we  have  determined  the  exercises  which  are  suited, 
to  the  souls  of  young  children  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have 
begun  CO  go  through  the  rules  which  relate  to  their  bodies. 

Oft.  By  all  means. 

Aih.  Let  us  oasnmet  then,  oa  a  first  prittciple  in  relation  both 
to  the  body  and  soul  of  very  yonng  creatures,  that  nur»ng  and 
moving  alwuC  by  day  nod  night  is  good  for  them  oil,  and  that 
the  younger  they  are,  the  more  they  wilt  need  this ;  infanta 
should  live,  if  that  were  possible,  as  if  they  were  always  rock- 
ing at  sea.  This  is  the  lesson  of  experience,  which  we  may 
leom  fVom  the  practice  of  nurses,  and  from  the  nse  of  the 
remedy  of  motion  in  the  rites  of  the  Corybantes ;  for  when 
mothers  want  their  restless  children  to  go  to  sleep  they  do  not 
employ  rest,  but,  on  the  contrary,  motion  —  rocking  them  in 
tlieir  arms  ;  nor  do  they  give  them  silence,  but  they  sing  to 
them  and  lap  them  in  sweet  strains ;  and  the  Bacchic  women 
are  cured  of  their  frenzy  in  the  some  manner  by  the  use  of  the 
dance  and  of  music. 

Ch.  Well,  Stronger,  and  what  is  the  reason  of  this  ? 

AiA.  The  reason  is  obvious. 

C&.  What? 

AtA.  The  affection  both  of  the  Corybantes  and  of  the  chil- 
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draii  is  an  emotion  of  fear ;  Hid  fear  •pringn  out  of  an  evil 
tubit  of  the  sold.  And  when  tome  one  npplies  external  agtta- 
Unn  to  ntfections  of  this  sort,  the  motion  coming  from  _. 
without  ^ts  the  butter  of  the  terrible  and  violent  internal 
one,  and  prrwhicea  a  pence  and  cxXta  in  the  soul,  and  quiets  the 
rcHilcxii  pidfiitntiiin  of  the  heart,  which  is  a.  thtii^  mnch  to  be 
desireiL  smiding  wtam  to  sleep,  and  making  olhers  who  ara 
awake  to  dance  to  the  pipe  with  the  help  of  the  gmls,  to  whom 
tliey  offer  acccptiible  tncniiceii.  and  producing  in  them  a  sontid 
mind,  wliich  taken  the  place  of  their  former  agitntiona.  And 
in  \,\\v\.  :\3  I  would  shortly  say,  there  ia  a  censiilcrablu  degree 
of  sense. 

Cle.  Certainly. 

Aih.  lliu  if  fear  h:iH  such  a  power  we  ought  to  consider  flir- 
thi-r,  ijrtt  i-vurv  soni  which  from  youth  n|ii*ar<l  h.iii  I>ecn  snhjcct 
to  Icar.  will  lie  rciiden-il  more  timorous  by  Iteing  iiccusKimcU  to 
feur.  and  evt^ry  one  will  :ulmit  that  this'  is  the  wny  to  form  a 
habit  of  cowanlice  rather  than  of  courage. 

Cle.  Certjiinly. 

Aih.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  habit  of  OTercoming,  from 
our  youth  upwards,  the  fears  and  terrors  which  beset  us,  may 
be  said  to  be  an  exerdse  of  oonnige  ? 

ae.  True. 

Ath.  And  we  may  say  that  the  nse  of  exercise  and  motion 
in  the  earliest  years  of  life  has  a  great  tendency  to  create  ft 
part  of  virtue  in  the  soul  ? 

CU.  Quite  true. 

Atli.  Furtlier,  a  cheerful  tamper,  or  the  reverse,  may  be  re- 
garded as  having  much  to  do  with  hi^  spirit  on  the  one  hand, 
or  with  cowardice  on  tb«  other  ? 

CU.  To  be  sure. 

Aih.  Then  now  we  most  endeavor  to  show  how  and  to  what 
extent  we  may,  if  we  please,  implant  either  character  in  the 
young. 

Cte.  Certainly. 

Ath.  There  is  a  common  opinion,  that  Inxnry  makes  the  dis- 
position of  youth  morose  and  irascible  and  vehemently  excited 
by  trifles :  that  on  the  other  hand  excessive  and  savage  servi- 
tude makes  men  mean  and  abject,  and  haters  of  their  Idnd,  and 
therefore  makes  them  midesirable  associates. 

CU.  Hut  how  can  the  state  edncate  those  who  do  not  u  jot 
nnderstond  the  langnage  of  the  coantry ,  and  ara  therofore  Ib> 
capable  of  appreciating  any  sort  of  instruction  ? 
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Ath.  Thia  will  ba  tfa«  njr :  Every  utimol  when  born  u  wont 
U  utter  •ome  trjf  uid  thii  ii  Mpedally  tbe  cua  with  man,  sad 
he,  moreover,  u  affected  with  the  inclination  to  cry  nton  than 
any  other  animal. 

Ck.  Quite  true. 

Alh.  Do  not  nurses,  when  they  want  to  know  what  an  in&nt 
-Ao  (leii  ret,  judge  by  these  signs?  — when  anything  is  bron^it 
to  the  iu£uit  and  he  is  silent,  then  he  is  supposed  to  ba 
pleased,  but,  when  he  weeps  and  cries  ont,  then  be  is  not 
pleased.  For  tears  and  cries  are  the  inauspidons  signs  by 
which  children  show  what  they  love  and  hate.  Now  tbs  tins 
which  is  thus  spent  is  no  less  than  three  years,  and  is  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  life  to  be  passed  ill  or  welL- 

CU.  True. 

Alh.  Dues  not  the  morose  and  ill-natured  man  appear  to 
you  to  be  full  of  lamuntotions  and  sorrows  more  than  a  good 
man  ought  to  be  ? 

CI*.  Certainly,  that  is  my  opinion. 

Ath.  Well,  but  if  during  these  three  years  every  possible 
cure  were  taken  that  our  nursling  should  have  as  little  of  sor- 
row aud  fear,  and  in  general  of  pain  as  was  possible,  might  wo 
not  expect  at  this  age  to  make  his  soul  more  gentle  and  cbee^ 
fill? 

CU.  That  is  evident.  Stranger,  and  especially  if  one  could 
procure  him  a  variety  of  pleasures. 

Ath.  There  I  cannot  i^ree  with  yon,  sweet  Cleinios,  ibr  that 
would  utterly  ruin  him,  coming  at  the  beginning  of  his  ednc^ 
lion.     Let  us  see  whether  I  am  right. 

CU.  Proceed. 

AA,  The  point  about  which  you  and  I  differ  is  of  great  im- 
portance, and  I  hope  that  you,  Megillus,  will  help  to  decide 
between  us.  For  I  maintain  that  the  true  life  should  neither 
seek  for  pleasures,  nor,  on  the  other  band,  entirely  avoid  pains, 
but  should  embrace  the  middle  state,  which  I  just  spoke  of  as 
gentle  or  propitious,  and  is  a  state  which  we  by  some  divine 
presuge  and  inspiration  rightly  ascribe  to  God.  Now,  I  say,  he 
among  us  who  would  be  divine  ought  to  pursue  after  this  mean 
habit  —  he  should  not  rush  headlong  into  pleasures,  for  he  will 
not  be  free  from  pains ;  nor  should  we  allow  any  one,  young 
or  old,  male  or  female,  to  be  thus  given  any  more  than  our- 
selves, and  least  of  all  the  newly  bom  intant,  for  in  infitncy 
more  than  at  any  other  time  the  character  is  engrained  by  faatnt. 
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Kaj,  more,  if  I  were  not  afraid  of  appearing  to  be  ridico- 
louf,  I  would  aay  that  a  iTaman  great  with  child  nhoald  of  all 
womea  be  most  carefully  Unded  during  thiit  year,  and  kept  from 
violeut  or  excesBive  pleaaurea  iaii  paina ;  let  her  preserve  gen- 
tleaeu  and  benevolence  and  lundneM  at  tliat  time  uf  her  life. 

Cle.  Yon  nee<l  nut  ask  ^egillus,  Stranc^er,  which  of  u>   -„g 
haa  most  truly  spoken ;  for  I  agree  that  all  men  oaf^t  to 
avoid  the  life  of  nnmingled  pain  or  pleasure,  and  pursue  always 
a  middle  course.     And  having  spoken  well,  may  I  add  that  you 
have  been  well  answered  ? 

Ath.  Very  good,  Cleinios ;  and  now  let  us  all  three  consider 
a.  further  point 

Oe.   What  is  that? 

Ath.  Tliat  ilII  the  matters  which  we  are  now  describing  ora 
coinmuidy  calletl  by  the  general  name  of  unwritten  customs, 
and  what  are  terme<t  tiie  Uws  of  our  ancestors  ore  all  uf  simi- 
lar nature.  And  tlie  further  observation  is  now  added,  that  we 
ought  nut  to  call  these  tilings  laws,  nor  yet  to  leave  them  un- 
mentioned ;  for  they  are  the  bonds  of  the  wliole  state,  and 
come  in  the  intervals  of  the  written  laws  which  are  or  are  hare* 
after  to  be  laid  down  ;  they  are  just  ancient  hereditary  customs, 
which,  If  they  are  rightly  ordered  and  made  habitiul,  envelop 
and  entirely  preserve  the  previously  existing  written  law  ;  but 
if  they  depart  from  right  and  tiill  into  disorder,  then  they  are 
like  the  props  of  builders  which  give  way  in  the  centre  and 
produce  a  common  ruin  in  which  one  part  drags  another  down, 
and  the  fair  superstructure  falls  because  the  old  foundations  are 
ondermined.  Reflecting  upon  this,  Clelnias,  you  ought  to  bind 
together  the  new  state  in  every  possible  way,  omitting  nothing, 
whether  great  or  small,  of  what  are  called  laws  or  manners  or 
pursuits,  for  by  all  such  things  a  city  is  bound  together,  and  all 
these  things  are  only  lasting  when  they  depend  upon  one  an- 
other ;  and,  therefore,  we  must  not  wonder  if  we  find  that 
many  apparently  trifling  customs  or  usages  overflow  their  bar* 
Hers  and  extend  the  domain  of  law. 

Cle.   Very  true ;   and  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  you. 

Ath.  Up  to  tiie  age  of  three  years,  whether  of  boy  or  girl, 
if  a  person  strictly  carries  out  our  previous  regulations  and 
makes  them  a  principal  aim,  he  will  do  much  for  the  advantage 
of  the  young  creatures.  But  at  three,  four,  five,  and  six  years 
the  childish  nature  will  require  sports ;  now  is  the  time  to  get 
rid  of  self-will  in  him,  punishing  him,  not  to  m  to  ^ 
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him.  As  we  wera  uyiiig  about  slaves,  that  we  ought  iwitfa 
|uiiiLih  them  in  hot'  blood  or  m  as  to  vaga  them,  nor  j 
„,, ,    leave  them  anpiuiEshetl  lest  they  become  self-willed,  t 

nile  is  to  be  observed  in  the  cose  of  the  free-bom. 
dren  -M  tlut  age  have  certaia  natural  modes  of  amuxe 
n-hicii  they  Hiul  out  fur  themselves  when  they  meek  An 
the  uhililren  who  are  between  the  ages  of  three  and  six  ( 
to  meet  lit  the  temples  of  the  villages,  the  several  &mili< 
a  vtll:^^  nnidng  on  one  spot,  and  the  nurses  seeing  U. 
cidlilren  behaving  properly  and  orderly,  while  they  thcms 
and  their  whole  company  are  all  under  the  siiperintum 
of  one  uf  the  twelve  women  whom  the  magistrates  aannall; 
point  oa  iitbrGsaid  to  inspect  and  order  each  company. 
tli«  twelve  be  appointed  by  the  women  wlio  have  auih 
ovor  marrii^,  une  unt  of  each  tribe  and  all  of  tlie  same 
and  whoii  appointcil.  let  tliftn  hold  ufHce  and  go  to  tlie  ter 
every  day,  punishing  all  offenders,  male  or  female,  whc 
alavRs  or  stringers,  by  the  help  of  some  of  the  public  servi 
but  if  any  ritizen  disputes  the  punislitncnt,  let  licr  bring 
before  the  wardens  of  the  city ;  or.  if  there  be  no  dispnl 
her  punish  him  herself.  After  the  age  of  six  years  the 
is  arriveil  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes,  —  let  boys  live 
boy«.  and  girls  in  like  manner  with  girls.  Now  they  mu« 
gin  to  leum  —  the  boys  going  to  teachers  of  horsemanship 
the  use  of  tlie  bow,  the  javelin,  and  sling ;  and  if  they  di 
object,  let  womea  go  too  to  leam  if  not  to  practice ;  abov 
they  ought  to  know  the  tue  of  anns  ;  for  these  are  ma 
which  are  almost  entirely  misunderstood  at  presenL 
Clt.  In  what  respect  ? 

Aih.  In  this  respect,  that  the  right  and  left  hand  are 
posed  to  differ  by  nature  when  we  nse  them  ;  whereas  no  d 
ence  is  fonnd  in  the  lue  of  the  fbet  and  the  lower  limbs  : 
in  tlie  use  of  the  hands  we  are  in  a  maimer  lame,  by  reaso 
the  folly  of  nnrses  and  mothers ;  for  although  our  several  1 
are  by  nature  balanced,  we  create  a  difference  in  them  bj 
habit.  In  some  coses  tliis  is  of  no  consequence,  as,  for  e 
pie.  whon  we  hold  the  lyre  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  plec 
in  the  right,  but  it  is  downright  fblly  to  adopt  a  similar  | 
_„.    tice  in  other  cases.     The  custom  of  the  Scyttiians  s) 

this  ;  for  they  not  only  hold  the  bow  from  them  witl 
left  hand  and  draw  the  arrow  to  them  with  their  right, 
use  either  hand  for  both  parpoees.     And  there  are  many  . 
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W  aiampleB  La  charioteeriDg  and  other  things,  flrvm  trhich  ws 
may  learn  that  tluue  who  make  the  left  side  weaker  than  ths 
ri;;ht  act  contrary  to  nature.  In  the  cum  of  the  plectrum, 
whii^h  is  of  bom  only,  and  similar  instruments,  this,  as  I  woe 
sftying,  is  of  no  consequence,  but  mokes  a  great  difference,  luid 
may  be  of  very  jrreat  importance  to  the  warrior  who  has  to  use 
iron  weapons,  bows,  javelins,  and  the  like  ;  above  all,  when  in 
heavy  armor,  he  has  to  tight  against  heavy  armor.  And  there 
is  a  very  great  difference  between  one  who  has  learnt  .lud  one 
who  has  not,  anil  between  one  who  has  been  traiued  in  gymoas- 
tic  exercises  and  one  who  has  not  been.  For  as  be  who  is 
perfectly  skilled  in  die  Pancratium  or  boxing  or  wrestling,  is 
not  unable  to  fight  from  his  left  side,  and  does  not  limp  and 
dr:ig<,'lc  in  confusion  when  his  oppoueiit  mokes  him  change  hu 
position,  and  compels  him  to  exert  himself  on  the  other  side : 
this,  if  I  am  not  misLtken.  holds  good  in  heavy-armed  fighting, 
and  iu  oil  other  things  ;  and  he  who  has  these  double  powers 
of  attack  and  defense  ought  not  in  any  case  U>  leave  tbem 
either  unused  or  untrained  ;  and  if  a  person  hod  the  nature  of 
Geryon  or  Briareus  he  ought  to  be  able  with  his  hundred  hands 
to  throw  a  hundred  darts.  Now,  the  rulers,  mole  and  female, 
should  see  to  all  these  things ;  the  women  superintending  the 
nursing  and  amusements  of  the  children,  and  the  men  superin- 
tending their  education,  that  all  of  them,  boys  and  girls  alike, 
may  be  sound  hand  and  foot,  and  may  not  spoil  the  gifts  of  no- 
ture  by  bud  habits  in  so  far  as  this  con  be  avoided. 

Education  has  two  bronches,  —  one  of  gymnastic,  whicli  is 
concerned  with  the  body,  and  the  other  of  music,  which  is  de- 
signed for  the  improvement  of  the  souL  And  gymnastic  has 
also  two  ports — dancing  and  wrestling ;  and  one  son  of  dan- 
cing imitates  musical  recitation,  and  aims  at  preserving  dignity 
and  freedom  ;  the  other  aims  at  producing  health,  agility,  and 
lieauty  In  the  limbs  and  parts  of  the  body,  giving  the  proper 
tiezionand  extension  to  each  of  them,  difiusing  and  accompany- 
ing the  harmonious  motion  of  the  dance  everywhere.  As  -_„ 
regards  wrestling,  the  tricks  which  Antaeos  and  Cercyon 
devised  in  their  systems  out  of  a  vain  spirit  of  competition,  or 
the  tricks  of  boxing  which  Epeius  or  Amycus  invented  are  use- 
less for  war,  oud  do  not  deserve  to  have  much  said  about  them ; 
but  the  true  stand-up  wrestling  and  art  of  liberating  the  neck 
and  hands  and  sides,  woricing  with  energy  and  constancy,  with  a 
composed  strength,  and  for  the  soke  of  health,  tbeie  we  always 
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niienil.  nnd  are  not  to  be  neglected,  bnt  to  be  enjoined  rnlik*  on 
nuuters  nnd  sdioluii  when  we  reach  that  part  of  legiilalion  i 
and  we  will  desire  the  one  to  fp,w  their  instractionB  Ireelj,  nod 
the  nthen  to  receive  them  thankfully.  Nor,  ngniu,  miut  wa 
omit  initable  imitationi  of  war  in  our  dancea  ;  in  Crete  there 
ore  the  armed  sporta  of  the  Curetet,  and  in  Locodocmon  of  the 
Diotcori.  And  onr  virgin  Indy,  delighting  in  the  sports  of  the 
'  dance,  thoii.<::ht  it  not  fit  to  dance  with  empty  luuids  ;  she  moit 
be  clothml  in  a  complete  iuit  of  armor,  and  in  this  attire  go 
throngfa  tlie  dance ;  and  youtlis  and  maidena  shoiitd  in  every 
respect  imitate  her  eicample,  honoring  the  Goddesi  both  with  a 
view  to  the  nctnat  necessities  of  war,  and  to  fintire  amn*^ 
menta  :  it  will  l>e  right  ;tlso  for  the  boys,  until  snch  time  an  they 
go  out  to  war,  to  maku  procesHions  and  supplicatinnn  to  the 
gods,  in  gnoilly  :irmy,  .irraeil  ninl  on  horseback.  laHtcr  or  slower 
in  their  ibncv«  niid  m.irchea,  offering  up  pniyers  to  the  gods 
and  to  tl)e  Wns  of  gods;  and  also  engn^ng  in  contests  and 
prelndes  of  contest!*,  if  at  all,  with  these  objects.  For  these 
sort  of  exerciser,  and  no  others,  are  ust^fid  both  in  peace  and 
war,  and  are  1>ciieficial  both  to  states  and  to  private  houses. 
Bnt  other  lalxirs  and  xports  and  e^ccessive  truining  of  the  body 
are  unworthy  of  freemen,  O  Megillua  and  Cleinias. 

I  have  described  the  kind  of  gymnastic  which  I  said  at  first 
onght  to  l)e  described  ;  that  is  now  completed,  bat  if  you  know 
of  any  better,  you  may  communicute  your  thonghts. 

CU,  It  is  not  easy,  Stranger,  to  put  these  principles  of  gym- 
nastic aside  and  to  enunciate  better  ones. 

Ath.  Next  in  order  follow  the  giils  of  the  louses  and  of 
Apollo :  Iwfore,  we  &ucied  that  we  had  stud  all,  and  that  gym- 
nastic alone  remained  to  be  discussed ;  but  now  we  see  clearly 
what  has  been  omitted,  and  should  be  first  mentioned  to  all ; 
let  us,  then,  proceed  to  them  in  order. 
_„_         C7e.  By  all  means. 

Atk.  Hear  me  once  more,  although  you  have  heard  me 
say  the  same  before  —  that  there  must  be  caution  exercised,  both 
by  the  speaker  and  by  the  bearer,  about  anything  that  is  singu- 
lar and  anosuul.  in  this  and  in  every  other  case-  For  I  have  a 
tale  to  tell  which  might  deter  a  man,  and  yet  I  have  a  sort  of 
confidence  which  makes  me  go  on. 

CU.  What  are  you  going  to  say.  Stranger? 

Ath.  1  say  that  in  states  generally  no  one  has  observed  that 
the  plays  of  childhood  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  per- 
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Buuience  or  want  of  percianence  in  legislation.  For  whfln 
phys  are  onlered  ni^  a  view  to  chililren  httTiDg  the  fame 
phivR,  and  amusing  themwlve*  itfter  th«  same  manner,  and  Hnd- 
ing  Oeliglit  in  the  iiame  playtliingit,  the  more  solumn  institutions 
of  the  slate  kso  allotreii  to  remain  undisturbed.  Wherean.  if 
sports  arc  ilisturbti<]  and  innovations  are  made  in  them,  ami  they 
conMtantly  chan-;c,  and  the  joun;  iierer  speak  of  their  having; 
the  same  likin!|s.  or  the  same  establiiiheil  notions  of  good  and 
bod  taste,  either  in  tiie  bearing  of  their  bodies  or  in  their  dress, 
but  he  trho  devises  something  neiv  and  out  of  tlie  way  in 
llgiires  and  colnra  and  the  like  is  held  in  special  lionor,  n'e  may 
truly  s.ty  that  thin  is  the  greatest  injury  wliich  can  happen  in  a 
slate ;  for  he  who  changes  the  sports  is  secretly  changing  the 
manners  of  the  ynun;,',  and  making  the  old  to  Iw  dishonored 
among  tln^m  and  tlitt  new  to  lie  honored.  And  I  alfirm  that 
dien;  is  nothini;  \vhich  is  a  gre.ater  injury  to  all  states  than  say- 
ing or  thinking  tlius.  Will  yon  hear  me  tell  how  great  I  deem 
this  evil  ? 

Ch.  You  mean  the  evil  of  blaming  antiquity  in  states  ? 

Ath    Exactly. 

Clt.  If  you  are  speaking  of  that,  yon  will  find  in  us  hearers 
who  are  disposed  to  receive  what  you  say  not  anfitvormbly  bwt 
most  favorably. 

Aih.  I  should  expect  thaL 

C/i*.    Pro';eed. 

Alk.  Wrll.  then,  giving  yet  greater  heed  to  the  words  spoken, 
let  us  oildresB  one  another  as  follows ;  Any  change  but  the 
change  of  the  bad  is  the  moat  dangerous  of  all  things  ;  this  is 
true  in  the  case  of  the  seasons  and  of  the  winds,  in  the  man- 
agement of  our  bodies  and  the  habits  of  our  mind, — tme  of  all 
things  except,  as  I  said  before,  of  the  bad.  Any  one  who 
looks  at  ttie  constitntion  of  individuals  who  have  been  liccns- 
tomed  to  all  sorts  of  meats  and  drinks,  and  all  sorts  of  toils, 
may  see  that  they  are  at  first  disturbed  by  them,  but  afterwards, 
as  time  goes  on,  their  lieshly  frame  grows  habituated  to  them, 
and  they  learn  to  know  and  like,  and  be  fiuniliar  with  this  sort 
of  diet,  and  live  in  the  best  way  both  as  regards  pleasure  .... 
and  health  ;  and  if  ever  afterwards  they  are  compelled  to 
return  to  some  sujierior  sort  of  diet,  at  first  they  are  troubled 
with  disorders,  and  tvith  difficulty  become  habituate<1  to  their 
new  food.  A  similar  prindple  we  may  imagine  to  faoM  good 
about  the  minds  of  men  and  the  notnre  of  their  aonls.     For 
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when  th«7  hftTs  b«eii  bronght  np  in  entain  lam,  whidi  bj  mid* 
Divine  Frondenca  hnrs  remained  nnchanged  (luring  long  agea, 
M  that  no  one  ha*  007  memor7  or  traditioa  or  their  ever  hav* 
iiij^  been  otherwiM  than  &mj  are,  then  ever;  one  !■  a&nid  and 
oalianied  to  change  that  which  is  eBtablished.  The  legislator 
miist  somehow  tinil  a  wnj  of  implanting  this  reverence  for 
antiquity,  and  I  would  propose  the  following  war  :  People  ora 
apt  to  fiuicj,  oa  I  was  aaTing  before,  that  when  the  play*  of 
children  ore  altered  the^  are  merelj  plajv.  not  seeing  that  the 
most  wrioiu  and  detrimental  oiMueqnences  otim  oat  of  the 
chatign ;  mid  thof  reotlilf  comply  with  the  child's  wishes  instead 
of  deturring  hini,  not  considering  that  these  children  who  moke 
innovations  in  tlieir  games,  when  thej  grow  up  U)  be  men  will 
be  dlfTerent  from  the  lost  generation  of  children,  and.  lieing 
differoiit,  will  desire  a  different  sort  of  life,  and  under  the  infln- 
encu  (if  thill  desire  will  ivuut  other  institutions  and  laws;  and 
no  one  ever  apprehends  that  upon  this  will  follow  that  which  [ 
just  now  eilled  the  greatest  of  evils  to  states.  Clinnges  in 
IxMlily  fashions  are  no  such  serious  evils,  but  frequent  chunges 
in  the  praise  and  censure  of  characters  are  the  greatest  of  evils, 
aitd  rei]iiire  the  utmost  prevision. 

C?e.  To  be  sure. 

Ath.  And  now  do  we  still  hold  to  oor  former  assertion,  that 
rhythms  and  music  in  genera]  are  imitations  of  good  and  evil 
characters  in  men  ?     What  say  you  ? 

Cle.  That  is  the  only  doctrine  which  I  can  admit 

Aih.  Hust  we  not,  then,  try  in  every  possible  way  to  prevent 
onr  yuutli  desiring  imitations  and  novemes  either  in  diuice  or 
song  ?  nor  must  any  one  be  allowed  to  o9er  them  varieties  of 
pleasures. 

Cle.  Most  true, 
^qq        Ath.  Can   any  better  mode  of  effecting  this  object  be 
imagined  by  any  of  na  than  that  of  the  E^gyptians  ? 

CU.  What  is  their  method  ? 

Ath.  They  consecrate  every  sort  of  dance  or  melody,  first 
ordaining  festivals, — calculating  for  the  year  what  they  ought 
to  be,  and  at  wiiat  time,  and  in  honor  of  what  go<ls.  son  of  gods, 
and  heroes  they  ought  to  be  celebrated ;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
what  hymns  ought  to  l>e  sung  at  the  several  socritines.  and  with 
what  dances  the  particular  fostival  is  to  be  honored.  This  is  to 
be  ordained  at  first  by  particular  individuals,  and,  when  or- 
dained, the  whole  assembly  of  the  eitisen*  shall  ofier  sacrificee 
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ami  libations  to  the  Fates  and  all  tba  Other  goda,  ood  shall  coiuo 
crntu  tha  several  odes  to  gods  au<l  heroes ;  and  if  aiijr  oae  ofiora 
aiij  other  hymns  or  dances  to  any  one  of  the  god*,  the  prieaU 
mill  priusie»!te9.  nrith  the  content  of  the  guardians  of  the  law, 
stiall  rcli^uusly  itnd  luvrfully  exclude  him.  and  he  who  ia  ex- 
cluileil.  if  he  do  not  submit,  shall  be  liable  to  have  a  suit  of 
imjiiety  brought  against  him  all  his  life  long  by  any  one  who 
Ukes. 

Cfo.  Very  good 

Aik.  In  a  consideration  of  this  subject,  let  a*  remember 
wliut  ia  <lue  to  ourselves. 

6'fe.  To  what  are  you  referring? 

Ath,  I  mean  that  any  young  man,  and  much  more  any  old 
one,  when  lie  st-ca  or  hi-ars  anything  strange  or  anuccnstomed. 
doea  not  at  once  run  to  embrace  the  paradox,  but  he  stands 
ounsiderin  J.  like  a  person  who  is  at  a  place  at  which  three  ways 
meet,  and  does  not  very  well  know  hu  way  —  he  may  be  alone 
or  he  may  be  wnlkiug  tvith  others,  and  he  will  say  to  himself 
and  them,  "•  Whiuh  is  the  way  ? "  and  will  not  move  ferwaid 
until  he  is  satisfied  that  he  is  going  right  Now,  this  ia  what 
we  must  do,  for  a  strange  discussion  on  the  subject  of  law  hoa 
aiisea,  which  requires  the  utmost  consideration,  and  we  should 
not  at  our  age  be  too  ready  to  speak  about  such  great  matters 
or  be  confident  that  we  can  say  anything  certain  all  in  a  mo- 

Cle.  Host  true. 

Ath.  Thi:ii  we  will  allow  dme,  and  decide  when  we  have 
given  the  subject  sufficient  consideration.  But  that  we  may  not 
be  hindered  from  completing  the  natural  arrangement  of  onr 
laws,  let  us  proceed  to  the  conclusion  of  them  in  due  order ; 
fer  very  possibly,  if  Giod  will,  the  oonclnsion  may  throw  light 
on  our  present  perplexity. 

CU.  Excellent,  Stranger ;  let  us  do  as  you  propose. 

Ath.  Let  us  then  moke  the  singular  assertion  that  strains  of 
music  are  our  laws  —  this  was  the  term  which  the  ondents 
gave  to  lyric  songs,  so  that  probably  they  would  not  very  „.. 
much  have  disapproved  of  our  proposed  application  of  the 
word  I'u^oi.  I  suppose  that  some  one  of  them,  either  asleep 
or  awake,  had  a  dreamy  sort  of  intimation  of  their  nature. 
Let  our  decree  be  as  follows :  No  one  in  singing  or  dancing 
shall  oSend  against  pnblic  and  oonsecrated  modali,  and  the  gen- 
eral fitsliion  among  the  youth,  any  mors  than  he  wonld  offend 
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agaiiiiit  onj  other  law.  And  he  who  obierTH  thii  law  tball  bs 
Uanwlea* ;  but  be  who  u  disobedient,  u  I  wu  aajing,  ehall 
be  punished  bjr  the  guonliana  of  the  laws,  and  by  prieaU  and 
priexteuea;  anppoae  that  we  imagiDe  thit  to  be  uur  law. 

CU.  Very  giiod. 

Ath.  Can  ouy  one  who  nuLe*  aoch  lawi  escape  ridicnle? 
Let  na  see.  I  think  that  oar  only  lofety  will  be  in  Snt  fram- 
ing certain  moilelt  for  tliem.  One  of  thne  looileU  shall  be  oe 
follows :  If  when  a  sacrifice  i«  going  on,  and  the  victims  ore 
being  burnt  according  to  law, —  \%  I  say,  any  one  wko  may  be 
a  sou  or  brother,  standing  by  another  at  the  oliar  and  sacred 
rites,  horribly  blasphemes,  will  he  not  inspire  despoiulency,  and 
evil  omens  and  forebodings,  in  the  mind  of  bis  fiuhar  oud  of  bis 
other  Idii^men  ? 

Off.  Certainly. 

Ath.  Tliij  lias  given  rise  to  a  custom  which  exist!  among  oa 
in  almoHt  all  our  cities.  ^Vben  a  mt^strate  olfen  a  public  soo- 
rilice,  there  come  in  not  one  but  many  chonise]i.  who  sLtiid  by 
themselves  a  little  way  from  tiie  nitar,  and  from  time  to  time 
pour  forth  all  sorts  of  horrible  blasphemies  on  the  sacred  rites, 
exddiig  the  souls  of  the  hearen  with  words  and  rhythms,  anil 
most  sorroiTlni  melodies,  and  he  who  can  at  the  instant  the  uity 
is  sacriticiag  make  the  citizens  weep  most,  carries  away  the 
palm  of  victory.  Now,  ought  we  not  to  forbid  such  strains  as 
these  ?  Auil  if  ever  our  citizens  must  hear  such  lamentations, 
then  on  some  [diluted  and  inauspicious  day  tliere  ought  to  be 
choruses  of  foreign  and  hired  minstrels,  like  those  who  accom- 
pany the  departed  at  funerals  for  hire  with  barbarous  Corian 
chaiita.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  will  he  appropriate  if 
we  have  snch  strains  at  all ;  and  let  the  apparel  of  the  singing 
mourners  be  not  circlets  and  ornaments  of  gold,  but  the  very 
reverse;  that  is  oil  I  have  to  say  about  them.  And  now  I 
would  again  put  the  question,  whether  we  would  not  have  this 
as  one  of  our  types  ? 

Ch.  Have  what  ? 
f^,         Ath.  Peace,  and  the  song  of  peace.     Let  ns  have  them 
by  nil  means  :  I  need  hardly  ask  again,  but  shall  assume 
that  you  agree  in  that  ? 

Cim,  By  all  means ;  that  law  is  approved  by  the  suflroge  of 
all  of  us. 

Aih,  But  what  shall  be  our  next  musical  law  or  type? 
Ought  not  prayere  to  be  olfered  up  to  the  gods  when  vre  sncri- 
Bce? 
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Ck.  Cortainly. 

Aih.  Au<l  our  Uiinl  law,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  wiH  be  to  the 
efi'ci.'t,  th:it  our  poets  iiuderstaDiliug  prayers  to  be  rc<]uesla  which 
nu  moke  to  tlie  j^ods,  will  take  especial  heed  that  they  do  ool 
by  mistake  oi^k  tor  evil  itiiittiad  of  goud.  To  iiiake  such  a  pnyet 
would  surely  be  Coo  ridii:ulou». 

CU.  Very  true. 

AUi.  Were  we  uuc  -i  little  while  ^o  quite  determiited  thai 
no  silver  or  goldca  Piutus  should  dweli  iu  our  stale  ? 

Oh.  To  be  sure. 

Ath.  And  wliot  did  this  iUustrotioii  mean  ?  Did  we  not  im- 
|)ly  ibat  [lie  poets  are  not  always  quite  capable  of  knowing 
what  is  good  or  ovU?  AaA.  thus  if  a  poet  utters  a  mistaken 
pr-.iyiT  iu  SOU!,'  "f  wnnls.  he  will  moke  our  citizen.')  pray  for  the 
oppDiiie  of  whiiL  is  ••r>\n\  xtx  matters  uf  tlie  hij^liest  import ;  than 
which,  OH  I  \\-.ts  Aayiu;^.  tliere  con  be  few  jj^reaCer  mistakes. 
Shall  we  then  propose  as  one  of  our  laws  oitd  mo<lula  relating 
to  the  Pluses  — 

CU,  Wliat?  will  you  explain  the  law  more  precisely? 

Atk.  Shall  we  make  a  law  that  the  poet  shall  compose  noth- 
injr  contrary  to  the  ideas  of  the  lawful,  or  Just,  or  beautiAd,  or 
good,  which  are  .iJIowed  in  the  state  ?  nor  shall  he  be  permitted 
to  show  liis  compositions  to  any  private  individuals,  until  he  shall 
have  shown  them  to  the  appointed  judges,  and  the  guardians  of 
the  law,  and  they  are  satislied  with  them.  As  to  the  persons 
whom  we  appoint  to  be  our  legislators  about  music  and  direc- 
tors of  education,  they  have  been  already  indicated.  Once 
more  then,  as  1  Itavu  asked  more  than  once,  shall  this  be  our 
third  law,  and  type,  and   model  —  what  do  yon  say  ? 

CU.  Yes,  by  all  means. 

Ath.  Nest  there  should  be  some  hymns  and  praises  of  the. 
gods,  intermingled  with  prayers ;  and  oAer  the  gods,  prayers  i 
and   praises  should  be  offered    in  like  manner  to  demons  and    r 
heroes,  suitable  to  their  respective  characters. 

CU.  Certainly. 
'  Alh.  After  this  there  wilt  be  no  objecljou  to  the  hiw,  that 
citizens  who  are  departed  and  have  done  good  and  energetio 
deeds,  either  with  tlieir  souls  or  with  their  bodies,  and  haTo 
been  obedient  to  the  laws,  should  receive  eulogies ;  this  will  be 
very  Htting. 

CU.  Quite  true.  „-,„ 

Aili.  But  to  honor  with  hjmna  and  pan^Tiici  thow 
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who  an  fdll  alire  ii  not  uft  i  a  nwn  hkrii^  mn  oat  hit  whala 
lifb.  should  nuke  m  Ur  endiD^  and  then  wo  will  pnuM  him ; 
and  let  all  that  wo  hare  to  txf  a:pplj  eqoallr  to  men  and 
wootca  who  have  been  diitinguiabed  in  virtue.  Tliis  ahull  be  the 
order  of  longa  and  iLmcei :  There  are  manj  ancient  mnsical 
compoditions  and  dance*  which  are  excellent,  ami  from  theae 
the  govemmont  may  freelf  Mlect  what  ia  proper  and  snitaUe; 
and  they  shall  chooae  judgei  of  not  lew  than  Hftj  jrear*  of  i^e, 
wiio  shall  make  the  lelection,  and  nnj  of  the  old  poems  which 
they  deem  »ufflcient  they  ihall  incluila  ;  any  that  is  deficient  or 
alto^ther  nnsuitablo.  they  shall  nther  utterly  throw  uiite,  or 
examine  auil  amend,  taking  into  their  counsel  pocta  anil  musi- 
cians, anil  making  use  of  tlieir  poetical  genius  ;  hat  expliiining 
to  tliem  the  widlics  of  the  legislittor  in  onk-r  th»t  they  may 
rcgnlute  dancing,  mnaic,  and  all  chnml  strains,  acconling  to  liis 
mind ;  and  not  allowing  them  to  indulge,  except  in  some  minor 
matters,  their  individual  pleasures  and  £tu(»es.  Now.  tlie  irreg- 
ular strain  of  music  is  always  maile  ten  thousand  times  lietter 
by  attaining  to  law  and  order ;  and  when  there  is  no  iniusion 
tit  the  honeyed  Muse  —  not  however  that  we  mean  wholly  to 
exclndo  plensure,  for  that  is  common  to  all  music  And  if  a 
man  be  brought  up  &om  childhood,  to  the  nge  of  discretion  and 
maturity,  in  the  use  of  tlie  orderly  and  severe  music,  when  he  ~ 
hears  the  opposite  he  detests  it,  and  calls  it  illiberal ;  hut  if 
trained  in  the  sweet  and  vulgar  moaic,  he  deems  the  opposite 
sort  cold  and  displeasing.  So  that,  as  I  was  saying  before, 
while  he  who  hears  them  gains  no  more  pleasure  from  the  one 
than  from  the  other,  the  one  has  the  advantage  of  making  those 
who  are  trained  in  it  better  men,  whereas  the  other  makes  them 
worse. 

C3t.  Very  true. 

Alh.  Again,  we  must  distingniah  and  determine  on  some 
general  principle  what  songs  are  suitable  to  women,  and  what 
to  men,  and  must  assign  to  them  their  proper  melodies  and 
rhythms.  It  is  shocking  for  a  whole  harmony  to  be  tnharmon- 
icol,  or  for  a  rhythm  to  be  unrhythmical,  and  this  will  happen 
when  the  melody  is  inappropriate  to  them.  And,  therefbre, 
the  legislator  must  assign  to  them  also  their  forms.  Now,  there 
lire  certain  melodies  and  rhythms  which  we  are  of  necessity 
compelled  to  ascribe  to  our  sex  rather  than  to  the  other ;  and 
those  of  women  may  be  also  clearly  enough  indicated  by  their 
n.ttural  difTerenoe     The  grand,  and  that  whioh  t«nda  to  courage, 
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mvf  be  fitirlf  called  manly  ;  but  that  which  inclines  to  modera- 
tion aixl  temperance,  may  be  declared  both  in  law  and  in  g_ 
ordinary  spet-cb  to  be  the  more  womanly  quality ;  This, 
then,  will  be  the  general  onlcr  of  them. 

Let  us  Dotr  apeak  of  the  mauner  of  teaching  and  imparting 
tliem,  and  the  persons  to  nliom,  and  the  time  wlicn,  they  ore 
sererally  to  be  imparted.  Aa  tbe  shipwright  first  lays  down 
the  lines  of  the  keel,  and  draws  the  design  in  outline,  so  du  I 
scfk  to  distingiibh  the  patterns  of  life,  and  lay  down  their 
keels  according  to  the  nature  of  different  men's  souls  ;  seeking 
truly  to  consider  by  what  means,  and  in  what  ways,  we  may  gt 
tlirougli  the  voyage  of  lifo  best.  Now.  buinun  atf  tirs  are  hardly 
worth  considering  in  earnest,  and  yet  we  must  I>c  in  earnest ; 
tliis  is  not  agreeiilile  litit  a  necessity.  Ami  having  got  thus  Gir, 
tliere  will  Ite  a  Htness  in  our  completing  tlic  matter,  if  we  tviu 
only  tiiid  some  suitalile  means  of  doing  so.  But  what  am  I 
saying  ?  and  yet  I  dare  say  that  there  may  be  truth  id  these 
very  words. 

Cle.  Certainly. 

AtA.  I  say  that  about  serious  matters  a  man  ghould  be  se- 
rious, and  about  a  matter  which  is  not  serious  he  should  not 
be  serious  ;  and  titat  God  is  the  natural  and  worthy  object  of 
a  man's  most  serious  and  blessed  endeavors  ;  and  that  man,  as 
I  said  before,  is  made  to  be  the  plaything  of  Gwl,  and  that  this, 
truly  considered,  is  the  best  of  him ;  wherefore  every  man  and 
woman  should  follow  in  this  way,  and  pass  life  in  the  noblest 
of  pikstimes,  and  be  of  another  mind  (him  what  tliey  now  are. 

Cle.   In  what  respect  ? 

AlA.  Now  they  think  that  their  serioos  pursuits  should  be 
for  the  sake  of  their  sports,  for  they  deem  war  a  serious  pnr- 
suit,  which  must  be  managed  well  for  tbe  sake  of  peace ;  but 
the  truth  is,  that  there  neither  is,  nor  has  been,  nor  ever  will 
be,  either  amusement  or  inatruclion  in  any  degree  worth  speak- 
ing of  in  war,  which  is  nevertheless  deemed  by  us  to  be  tbe 
most  serious  of  our  pursuits.  And  tberefbre,  as  we  say,  every 
man  of  us  should  live  the  life  of  peace  as  long  and  as  well  aa 
he  can.  And  what  is  the  right  way  of  living  ?  Are  we  to 
live  In  sports  always  ?  If  so,  in  what  kind  of  sports  7  We 
ought  to  live  sacrificing,  and  singing,  and  dancing,  and  then  a 
man  will  be  able  to  propitiate  the  gods,  and  to  defend  him««lf 
against  his  enemies  and  conquer  them  in  bsttle.  The  type  of 
song  or  dance  bai  been  dsMnibed,  and  the  paths  along  whidi 
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he  is  to  proceed  have  been  cat  for  him.  He  wOl  find  hit  own 
g^ .    thought  expresfed  in  the  words  of  the  poet :  — 

**  Tdemiehiia.  MaM  ihinisi  tboa  wilt  tbynir  find  ia  thj  hMrt.  bat  oUmt  tUofi 
God  will  luivgeit;  for  I  deen  that  tboa  wMt  not  been  or  brought  op  withovt  th^ 
wtaoftho({ud«.*' 

And  this  ought  to  be  the  view  of  our  alumni ;  they  ought  to 
tliiuk  that  what  has  been  said  is  enough  for  them«  and  that  onj 
other  tilings  some  god  or  a  demi-god  will  suggest  to  them  ^  he 
will  tell  ^em  to  whom  and  when,  and  to  what  gods  sevenillj 
tliey  are  to  sacrifice  and  perform  dances,  and  how  they  may 
propitiate  the  <leities,  anil  live  acconling  to  the  appointment  of 
nature  ;  being  for  the  most  port  puppets,  but  liaving  some  lit- 
tle share  of  reality. 

Meg,  You  have  a  low  opiiuou  of  mankind.  Stranger. 

Ath,  Do  not  wonder  at  tliaL  Megillus,  but  pardon  me  when 
I  tell  you  tliat  I  was  comparing  them  with  the  gods ;  under 
that  feeling  I  spoke.  And  let  us  grant,  if  you  wish,  that  the 
human  race  is  not  to  be  despised,  but  is  worthy  of  some  consid- 
eration. 

Next  follow  the  buildings  for  g}'muasia  and  schools  open  to 
all ;  these  are  to  be  in  three  places  in  the  midst  of  the  city ; 
and  outside  the  city  and  in  the  Hurrounding  country  there  shall 
be  schools  for  horse  exercise,  and  open  spaces  also  in  three 
places,  arranged  with  a  view  to  archery  and  the  throwing  of 
missiles,  at  which  young  men  may  learn  and  practice.  Of  these 
mention  has  already  been  made ;  and  if  the  mention  be  not 
sufficiently  explicit,  let  us  speak  further  of  them  and  emoody 
them  in  laws.  In  these  several  schools  let  there  be  dwellings 
for  teachers,  who  shall  be  brought  from  foreign  parts  by  pay, 
and  let  them  teach  the  frequenters  of  the  school  the  art  of  war 
and  the  art  of  music,  and  they  shall  come,  not  only  if  their  par- 
ents please,  but  if  they  do  not  please  ;  and  if  their  education 
is  neglected,  there  shall  be  compulsory  education  of  all  and 
sundry,  as  the  saying  is,  as  far  as  this  is  possible ;  and  the 
pupils  sluUl  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  state  rather  than 
to  their  parents.  My  law  would  apply  to  females  as  well  as 
males ;  they  shall  botli  go  through  the  same  exercises.  I  have 
no  sort  of  fear  of  saying  that  gymnastic  and  horsemanship  are 
as  suitable  to  women  as  to  men.  Of  the  truth  of  this  I  am 
persuaded  from  ancient  tradition,  and  at  the  present  day  I  may 
say  that  there  are  myriads  of  women  in  the  neighborhood  of 
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the  Block  Sea,  whom  the^  tstll  SauromoUdHs,  who  not  _., 
aiily  riilc  oa  horseback  like  mca,  but  huve  cnjoiaol  upoa 
tliuni  t!ie  Uiiu  of  bows  and  other  treapons  equoUjr  irith  the 
men.  .Vnil  I  further  aflirm,  that  if  thuae  thin^  ui-e  podiiblc, 
nothin<;  can  be  inoro  :iksunl  than  tUu  practice  which  prevails  in 
our  una  <:outitry  of  men  otiJ  vrotncn  not  fiiUuwing  the  some 
porauita  with  all  their  streugrh  ouil  with  one  intuil,  fur  thus  tho 
Htate,  instead  of  l>eing  n  ivluile  oiid  as  mucli  ag;tin.  is  reduced  ta 
a  liulf.  and  yvt  lias  the  same  imposts  to  pay  aiid  the  same  toils 
l4)  iiiider^ ;  and  thia  is  a  wonderfiil  miatake  for  any  legislator 
to  make. 

Cle,  Very  true  ;  and  much  of  what  has  been  asserted  by  us, 
Str.uiger,  is  contriry  to  the  custom  of  states ;  still,  in  saying 
that  the  discourse  should  Iw  alloweil  to  jirocecil,  and  that  when 
the  dinCUbsiuu  iii  completed,  wo  sliould  cIiikmo  wluit  seems  best, 
ym  have  spoken  very  properly,  and  have  ra:ule  me  feel  coni< 
punetii)[i  fur  wluit  I  suid.  Tull  me,  then,  what  you  would  next 
wish  to  say. 

Ath.  I  slioiilil  wish  to  say,  Cleiaios,  as  I  stud  befure,  that  if 
the  possibility  of  these  thinjp  were  not  suffidently  proven  in 
£ict,  then  there  might  be  on  objection  to  the  argument,  but  as 
the  matter  stands,  he  who  rejects  the  law  must  Had  some  other 
ground  of  objection;  and,  failing  this,  our  exhortation  will  still 
hold  goo<l,  nor  will  any  one  deny  that  women  ought  to  share  u 
far  OS  possible  in  etlucation  and  in  other  ways  with  men  ;  for 
consider,  if  women  do  not  share  in  their  whole  life  with  men, 
then  tliey  must  have  some  otlier  order  of  life. 

C/e.  Certainly. 

Aih.  And  what  arrangement  of  life  to  be  found  anywhere  is 
preferable  to  this  community  which  we  are  now  assigning  to 
them  ?  Shall  we  prefer  that  which  is  adopted  by  the  Throcians 
and  many  other  races  who  use  their  women  to  till  the  ground 
and  to  be  shepherds  of  their  hei-ds  and  flocks,  and  to  minister 
to  them  like  slaves?  Or  shall  we  do  as  we  and  people  in  this 
part  of  the  world  do  ?  getting  together,  as  the  phrase  is,  all  our 
goods  and  chattels  into  one  dwelling — these  we  intrust  to  our 
women,  who  are  the  stewards  of  them ;  and  who  also  preside 
over  the  shuttles  and  the  whole  art  of  spinning.  Or  shall  we 
take  a  middle  course,  as  in  Lacedaemon,  Megillua,  letting  .^. 
the  girls  share  in  gymnastic  and  music,  while  the  grown-up 
women,  no  longer  employed  in  spinning  wool,  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  weaving  the  web  of  life,  which  will  be  no  chesip  or 
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meftn  emploTiiient,  and  in  the  duty  of  senring  and  taking  care 
of  the  hoosehold  and  bringing  up  children  —  in  these  they  will 
observe  a  sort  of  mean,  not  participating  in  the  toils  of  war,  and 
if  there  were  any  necessity  that  they  should  Aght  for  their  city 
and  fiunilies,  unlike  the  Amasons,  they  would  be  nnable  to 
take  part  in  archery  or  any  other  skilled  use  of  missiles ;  nor 
could  they,  after  the  example  of  the  Goddess,  carry  shield  or 
spear,  or  stand  up  nobly  for  their  country  when  it  was  being 
destroyed,  and  strike  terror  into  their  enemies,  if  only  because 
they  were  seen  in  regular  order?  Living  as  they  do,  they 
would  never  dure  at  all  to  imitate  the  Sauromatides,  whose 
women,  when  compared  with  ordinary  women«  would  appear  to 
be  like  men.  Let  him  who  will  praise  your  legislators,  but  I 
must  say  what  I  think.  The  legislator  ought  to  be  whole  and 
perfect,  and  not  half  a  man  only;  he  onght  not  to  let  the 
female  sex  live  softly  and  waste  money  and  have  no  order  of 
life,  while  he  takes  the  utmost  care  of  the  male  sex,  and  leaves 
half  of  life  only  blest  with  happiness,  when  he  might  have  made 
the  whole  state  happy. 

Meff,  What  shall  we  do,  Cleinias  ?  Shall  we  allow  a 
stranger  to  run  down  Sparta  in  this  fashion  ? 

Cle.  Yes ;  for  as  we  have  given  him  liberty  of  speech  we 
must  let  him  go  on  undl  we  have  made  our  laws  altogether 
perfect  and  complete. 

Jfeg.  Very  true. 

Ath,  Then  my  business  will  be  to  unfold  what  follows  ? 

01$,  Certainly. 

Ath.  What  will  be  the  manner  of  life  among  men  who 
may  be  supposed  to  have  their  food  and  clothing  provided  for 
them  in  moderation,  and  who  have  intrusted  the  practice  of  the 
arts  to  others,  and  whose  husbandry  committed  to  slaves  pay- 
ing a  part  of  the  produce,  brings  them  a  return  sufficient  for 
men  living  temperately ;  who,  moreover,  have  common  tables 
in  which  the  men  are  placed  apart,  and  near  them  are  the  com- 
mon tables  of  their  fiimilies,  of  their  daughters  and  mothers, 
which  day  by  day  the  rulers,  male  and  female,  are  to  dismiss, 
g^-  when  ihey  have  inspected  them  and  seen  their  mode  of 
life  ;  after  which  the  magistrate  and  his  attendants  shall 
honor  with  libations  those  gods  to  whom  that  day  and  night  are 
dedicated,  and  then  go  home  ?  To  men  whose  lives  are  thus 
ordered,  is  there  no  work  to  be  done  which  is  necessary  and  fit- 
ing,  bat  shall  each  one  of  them  live  fiittening  like  a  beast? 
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Tliat,  we  say,  is  neither  just  nor  honorable,  nor  can  he  who 
lives  in  that  way  fail  of  meeting  his  due,  and  the  due  reward 
of  the  idle  fiitted  beast  is  that  he  should  be  torn  in  pieces  by 
some  other  valiant  beast  whose  Witness  is  worn  down  by  labors 
and  toils.  These  regulations,  if  we  duly  consider  them,  will 
never  perfectly  take  effect  under  present  circunLstances,  nor  as 
long  as  women  and  children  and  houses  and  all  other  things 
are  the  private  property  of  individuals :  but  if  we  can  attain 
the  second-best  form  of  polity,  with  that  we  may  be  satisfied. 
And  to  men  living  under  this  second  polity,  there  remains  a 
work  to  be  accomplbhcd  which  is  far  from  being  small  or  mean, 
and  is,  in  truth,  the  greatest  of  all  works,  ordained  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  righteous  law.  For  the  life  which  is  wholly  con- 
cerned with  the  virtue  of  body  and  soul  may  truly  be  said  to 
be  twice,  or  more  thau  twice,  as  full  of  toil  and  trouble  as  the 
pursuit  after  Pythian  and  Olympic  victories,  which  debars  a 
man  from  every  employment  of  life.  For  there  ought  to  be 
no  by-work  which  interferes  with  the  due  exercise  and  nour- 
ishment of  the  body,  or  the  attainments  and  habits  of  the  soul. 
Night  and  day  are  not  long  enough  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  perfection  and  consummation  ;  and  to  this  end  all  freemen 
ought  to  arrange  the  time  of  their  employments  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  from  morning  to  evening 
and  from  evening  to  the  morning  of  the  next  sunrise.  There 
may  seem  to  be  some  impropriety  in  the  legislator  determining 
minutely  the  little  details  of  the  management  of  the  house,  in- 
cluding such  particulars  as  the  duty  of  wakefulness  in  those 
who  are  to  be  perpetual  watchmen  of  the  whole  city ;  for  that 
any  citizen  should  continue  during  the  whole  night  in  sleeps 
and  not  be  seen  by  all  his  servants,  always  the  first  to  g^g 
awake  and  the  first  to  rise — this,  we  say,  should  be 
deemed  base  and  unworthy  of  a  freeman,  whether  the  regola- 
tion  is  to  be  called  a  law  or  only  a  practice ;  also  that  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  should  be  awakened  by  some  of  her  hand- 
maidens instead  of  herself  first  awakening  them,  is  what  her 
slaves,  male  and  female,  and  her  children,  and,  if  that  were 
possible,  everything  in  the  house  should  regard  as  base.  If 
they  rise  early,  they  may  all  of  them  do  much  of  their  public 
and  of  their  household  business,  as  magistrates  in  the  city,  and 
masters  and  mistresses  in  their  private  houses,  before  the  dawn. 
Much  sleep  is  not  required  by  nature,  either  for  our  souls  or 
bodies,  or  for  the  actions  in  which  they  are  concerned.     For 
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no  one  who  is  asleep  Is  guod  fbr  anything,  anj  more  than  if  he 
were  dead ;  hut  he  of  us  who  has  the  most  regard  for  life  and 
reason  keeps  awake  as  long  as  he  can,  reserving  only  m>  much 
time  for  sleep  as  is  expedient  for  health ;  and  much  sleep  is  not 
retfuired,  if  die  habit  of  not  sleeping  be  once  formed.  Magis- 
trates in  states  who  keep  awake  at  night  are  terrible  to  the  bud, 
whether  enemies  or  citizens,  and  are  honored  and  reverenced 
by  the  just  and  temperate,  and  are  useful  to  themselves  mid  to 
the  wiiole  state. 

A  night  thus  spent,  in  addition  to  all  tlie  above-mentioned 
otlvautages,  infuses  a  sort  of  courage  into  the  minds  of  the  citi- 
seus.  \Vlien  the  day  breaks,  tlie  time  has  arrived  for  youth  to 
go  to  their  sclioolmasters.  Now,  neither  slieep  nor  any  other 
animals  con  live  without  a  shepherd,  nor  con  children  be  left 
witliout  tutors,  or  slaves  without  masters.  And  of  all  animids, 
tlie  1)oy  is  the  most  unmanageable,  inasmuch  as  he  lias  the 
lbu:itain  of  reason  in  him  not  yet  regulated ;  he  is  the  most 
insidious,  sharp-witted,  and  iiisubordimito  of  animals.  AVliere- 
foru  he  must  be  bound  with  many  bridles :  in  tlie  first  place, 
when  he  gets  away  from  mothers  :uid  nurses,  he  must  be  under 
the  control  of  tutors  on  account  of  his  childishness  and  foolish- 
ness ;  then,  again,  being  a  freeman,  he  must  liave  teachers  and 
be  educated  by  them  in  anything  which  they  teach,  and  must 
learn  what  he  has  to  learn  ;  but  he  is  also  a  slave,  and  in  that 
regard  any  freeman  who  comes  in  his  way  may  punish  him  and 
his  tutor  and  his  instructor,  if  any  of  them  does  anything 
QOQ  ^^^^°$  >  ^^^  ^®  ^^^  comes  across  him  and  does  not  inflict 
upon  him  the  punishment  which  he  deserves,  shall  incur 
the  greatest  disgrace  ;  and  let  the  guardian  of  the  law,  who  is 
the  guardian  of  education,  see  to  him  who,  coming  in  the  way 
of  the  offenses  which  we  have  mentioned,  does  not  chastise 
them  when  he  ought,  or  chastises  them  in  a  way  which  he 
ought  not;  let  him  keep  a  sharp  lookout,  and  take  especial 
core  of  the  training  of  our  children,  directing  their  natures, 
and  always  turning  them  to  good  according  to  the  law. 

And  how  can  our  law  sufficiently  train  the  director  of  edu- 
cation himself;  for  as  yet  all  has  been  imperfect,  and  nothing 
has  been  said  either  dear  or  satisfiictory  ?  Now,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  law  ought  to  leave  nothing  to  him,  but  to  explain 
everything,  that  he  may  be  the  interpreter  and  tutor  of  others. 
About  dances  and  music  and  chond  strains,  I  have  already 
spoken,  both  as  to  the  character  and  the   selection  of  them, 
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and  the  nuuuier  ia  vhicb  thejr  ore  to  be  improred  and  cod 
(ecratctl.  But  ire  have  not  yet  tpolten,  0  illustlioiu  goordian 
of  education,  of  the  manner  in  which  your  pupils  are  to  use 
those  strains  irhich  are  ivritioii  ia  prose,  oltliough  jon  have 
be«n  informed  what  miutial  strains  tliey  arc  to  leani  and  prac- 
tice :  what  relates,  in  the  lint  place,  to  the  learning  of  letters, 
ami  secondly,  to  the  lyre,  and  aliio  to  calculation,  which,  oi  we 
were  saying,  ia  needful  for  thitm  all  to  luam,  and  any  other 
things  which  are  required  with  a  view  to  war  and  the  nuuiage- 
ment  of  house  and  city,  and,  looking  to  the  some  object,  what 
is  use&]  in  the  revolutions  of  the  heiiveuly  bodies  —  the  stars 
and  siui  :lu<I  mnoii,  and  the  various  rcgulatiuns  about  thene  mut- 
turs  which  are  iiccossary  fur  the  wliole  slate  —  I  am  speaking  of 
tlio  arraiigi-menta  of  days  in  perimU  of  mouths,  and  of  months 
in  years,  wbiuh  ;ire  to  bo  observe<1,  in  onlcr  tliat  tiroes  and  sac- 
riKces  an<l  tesiivaU  may  proceed  ia  regular  and  natural  order, 
and  keep  the  city  :divo  and  awake,  and  pay  to  the  gods  the 
honors  due  to  them,  and  cause  men  to  have  a  better  under- 
stauiliiig  about  thetn:  all  tliese  things,  0  my  friend,  have  not 
yet  been  suffii:ie[Uly  declared  by  the  legislator.  Attend,  theu, 
to  what  I  am  now  going  to  say ;  We  were  telling  you,  in  the  first 
place,  that  you  were  not  sufficiently  informed  abont  letters,  and 
the  objection  made  was  to  this  effect,  —  "  That  you  were  never 
told  whether  he  who  was  meant  to  be  a  respectable  dtizen 
should  apply  bimself  in  detail  to  that  sort  of  learning,  or  not 
apply  himself  at  all;"  and  the  same  remark  was  made  about 
the  lyie.  But  now  we  say  that  he  ought  to  attend  to  them. 
A  fair  time  for  a  boy  of  ten  years  old  to  spend  in  letters  is  -j. 
three  years;  at  thirteen  years  he  should  b^;in  to  handle 
the  lyre,  and  he  may  continue  at  this  for  another  three  years, 
neither  more  nor  less,  and  whether  his  &tlier  or  himself  like  or 
dislike  the  study,  he  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  spend  mora  or  less 
time  in  learning  music  than  the  law  allows.  And  let  him  who 
disobeya  the  Liw  be  deprived  of  those  yoathfiil  honors  of  which 
we  shall  hereafter  speak.  Hear,  however,  first  of  all,  what 
the  young  ought  to  learn  is  tlie  early  yean  of  life,  and  what 
their  instructors  ought  to  teocb  them.  Tbey  ought  to  be  oc- 
cupied with  their  letters  until  they  are  able  to  read  and  write ; 
but  the  acquisition  of  perfect  beauty  or  quickness  in  writing, 
if  nature  has  not  stimulated  them  to  acqnire  these  accomplish- 
ments in  the  given  number  of  years,  they  should  let  niona. 
And  a«  to  the  learning  of  compoaitioiu  oonuiiitted  to  writing, 
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which  are  Qnaooompanied  hj  song,  whether  metrical  or  without 
rhythmical  divisions,  compositions  in  prose,  as  they  are  termed, 
having  no  rhythm  or  harmony  «- seeing  how  dangerous  are  the 
writings  handed  down  to  ns  by  many  writers  of  this  class  — 
what  will  you  do  with  them,  O  most  excellent  guardians  of 
the  law  ?  or,  how  can  the  lawgiver  rightly  direct  you  about 
them  ?     I  believe  that  he  will  be  in  great  ditHculty. 

Cle.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  perplexity,  Stranger,  under 
which  you  seem  to  be  laboring  ? 

AUu  That  is  a  fair  question,  Cleinias,  and  to  you,  who  are 
my  partners  in  the  work  of  education,  I  must  state  the  difHcul- 
ties  of  the  case. 

Cle.  To  what  do  you  refer  in  this  instance  ? 

Ath.  I  will  tell  yotu  There  is  a  difficulty  in  opposing  many 
myriads  of  mouths. 

Clf,  WelL  and  have  we  not  already  opposed  the  popular 
voice  in  many  important  enactments? 

Ath.  That  is  quite  true ;  and  you  mean  to  imply  that  the 
road  which  we  are  taking  may  be  disagreeable  to  some  but  is 
agreeable  to  as  many  others,  or  if  not  to  as  many,  at  any  rate 
to  persons  not  inferior  to  tlie  others,  and  in  company  with  them 
you  bid  me,  at  whatever  risk,  proceed  along  the  path  of  legisla- 
tion which  has  opened  out  of  our  present  discourse,  and  to  be 
of  good  cheer,  and  not  to  fiiint 

Cle.  Certainly. 

Ath.  And  I  do  not  fiunt ;  I  say,  indeed,  that  we  have  a  great 
many  poets  writing  in  hexameter,  trimeter,  and  all  sorts  of  meas- 
ui-es;  some  who  are  serious,  others  who  aim  only  at  rabing 
a  laugh,  in  which  the  aforesaid  myriads  declare  that  the  youth 
who  are  rightly  educated  should  be  brought  up  and  saturated  ; 
they  should  be  constantly  hearing  them  read  at  recitations,  and 
g. .  learning  them,  getting  off  whole  poets  by  heart;  while 
others  select  choice  passages  and  long  speeches,  and  make 
compendiums  of  them,  saying  that  these  shall  be  committed  to 
memory,  and  that  in  this  way  a  man  is  to  be  made  good  and  wise 
by  varied  experience  and  learning.  And  you  want  me  to  say 
plainly  in  what  they  are  right  and  in  what  they  are  wrong. 

Cle.  Yes,  I  do. 

Ath.  But  how  can  I  in  one  word  rightly  comprehend  all  of 
them  ?  I  am  of  opinion,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  is  a 
.  ;  general  agreement,  that  every  one  of  these  poets  has  said  many 
f  things  well  and  many  things  the  reverse  of  well ;  and  if  this  be 
\     true,  then  I  do  affirm  that  much  learning  brings  danger  to  youth. 
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OU.  Then  how  would  you  advise  the  guardian  of  the  law  to 
act? 

Ath,  In  what  respect  ? 

CU.  I  mean  to  what  pattern  should  he  look  as  his  guide  in 
permitting  the  young  to  learn  some  things  and  forbidding  them 
to  learn  others.     Do  not  shrink  from  answering. 

Ath,  My  good  Cleinias,  I  rather  think  that  I  am  fortunate. 

Cle.  In  what  ? 

Ath.  I  think  that  I  am  not  wholly  in  want  of  a  pattern,  for 
when  I  consider  the  words  which  we  have  spoken  from  early 
dawn  until  now,  and  which,  as  I  believe,  have  been  inspired  by 
Heaven,  they  appear  to  me  to  be  quite  like  a  poem.  When  I 
rcHectcil  upon  all  these  wonls  of  ours,  I  naturally  felt  pleasure, 
for  of  all  the  discourses  which  I  have  ever  learnt  or  heard, 
either  in  poetry  or  prose,  this  seems  to  me  to  be  the  justest, 
and  most  suitable  for  young  men  to  hear ;  I  c:mnot  imagine  any 
better  pattern  than  this  which  the  guardian  of  the  law  and  the 
educator  can  have.  They  cannot  do  better  than  advise  the 
teachers  to  teach  the  young  these  and  the  like  words,  and  if 
they  should  happen  to  find  writings,  either  in  poetry  or  prose,  ' 
or  even  unwritten  discourses  like  these  of  ours,  and  of  the  ^' 

same  family,  they  should  certainly  retain  them,  and  commit  ' 

them  to  writing.     And,  first  of  all,  the  teachers  themselves 
should  be  constrained  to  learn  and  approve  them,  and  any  of 
them  who  will  not,  shall  not  be  employed  by  them  as  colleagues, 
but  those  whom  they  find  agreeing  in  their  approval,  they  shall  ,        >   ' 
make  use  of  and  shall  commit  to  them  the  instruction  and   ^.^    . '     v^^  .■ 
education  of  youth.     And  here  and  on  this  wise  let  my  \  .:. 

fanciful  tale  about  letters  and  teachers  of  letters  come  to  an 
end. 

OU.  I  do  not  think.  Stranger,  that  we  have  wandered  out  of 
the  proposed  limits  of  the  argument ;  but  whether  we  are  right 
or  not  in  the  whole  design,  I  cannot  be  very  certain. 

AtJu  That,  Cleinias,  may  be  expected  to  become  clearer  when, 
as  we  have  often  said,  we  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  whole  dis- 
cussion about  laws. 

CU.  True. 

A^  And  now  that  we  have  done  with  the  teacher  of  letters, 
the  teacher  of  the  lyre  has  to  receive  orders  from  us. 

Cle,  Certainly. 

Atk,  I  think  that  we  have  only  to  recollect  our  previous  dis- 
cussions, and  we  shall  be  able  to  give  suitable  regulations  touch- 
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die.  Tea. 

AUu  Then  the  boys  ought  to  have  dandng-mastersy  and  the 
girls  dancing-mistresses  to  exercise  them. 

CZtf.  Very  good. 

Ath,  Then  once  more  let  us  call  him  who  will  have  the 
chief  trouble,  the  superintendent  of  youth ;  he  will  have  plenty 
to  do,  if  he  is  to  have  the  charge  of  music  and  gymnastic 

C/(0.  But  how  will  an  old  man  be  able  to  attend  to  such  great 
charges  ? 

AUi.  O,  my  friend,  there  will  be  no  difficulty,  for  the  law  has 
already  given  and  will  give  him  permission  to  select  as  his  as- 
sistants iu  this  charge  any  citizens,  male  or  female,  whom  he 
desires ;  and  he  will  know  whom  he  ought  to  choose,  and  will 
be  anxious  not  to  do  wrong  in  these  matters,  firom  a  sense  of 
responsibility,  and  from  a  consciousness  of  the  importance  of 
his  otRoe,  and  also  because  he  will  consider  that  if  young  men 
have  been  and  are  well  brought  up,  then  all  things  go  swim- 
mingly, but  if  not,  it  is  not  meet  to  say,  nor  do  we  say,  what- 
will  follow,  lest  the  regarders  of  omens  should  take  alarm  about 
our  infant  state.  Many  things  have  been  said  by  us  about  dan- 
cing and  about  gymnastic  movements  in  general ;  for  we  include 
under  gymnastics  all  military  exercises,  such  as  archery,  and  all 
hurling  of  weapons,  and  the  use  of  the  light  shield,  and  all 
tig]  1  ting  with  heavy  arms,  and  military  evolutions,  and  move- 
ments of  armies,  and  encampments,  and  all  that  relates  to  horse- 
manship. Of  all  these  things  there  ought  to  be  public  teachers, 
receiving  pay  from  the  state,  and  their  pupils  should  be  the  men 
and  boys  in  the  state,  and  also  the  girls  and  women,  who  are 
to  know  all  these  things.  While  they  are  yet  girls  they  should 
have  practiced  dancing  in  arms  and  the  art  of  fighting  —  when 
they  are  grown-up  women,  appljring  themselves  to  evolutions 
and  tactics,  and  the  mode  of  grounding  and  taking  up  arms; 
if  for  no  other  reason,  yet  in  case  the  whole  people  should  ^.  . 
have  to  leave  the  city  and  carry  on  operations  of  war  out- 
side, that  the  young  who  are  left  to  guard  and  the  rest  of  the 
city  may  be  equal  to  the  task ;  and,  on  the  other  hand  (what 
is  far  from  being  on  impossibility),  when  enemies,  whether 
barbarian  or  Hellenic,  come  from  without  with  mighty  force 
and  moke  a  violent  assault  upon  them,  and  thus  compel  them 
to  fight  for  the  possession  of  the  city,  great  would  be  the  dis- 
grace to  the  state,  if  the  women  had  been  so  miserably  trained 
that  they  could  not  like  birds  fight  for  their  young  against  some 
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fierce  animal,  and  die  or  undergo  anj  danger,  bat  mnat  inttantl/ 
ruah  to  .the  temples  and  crowd  at  the  altars  and  shrines,  and 
poor  upon  human  nature  the  reproach,  that  of  all  animals  man 
is  the  most  cowardly. 

C/«.  That,  Stranger,  is  certainly  an  unseemly  thing  to  hap- 
pen in  a  state,  and  also  a  great  misfortune. 

Ath,  Suppose  that  we  carry  our  law  to  the  extent  of  saying 
tliat  women  ought  not  to  neglect  military  matters,  but  that  all 
citizens,  male  and  female  alike,  shall  attend  to  them? 

Cle*  I  quite  assent  to  that. 

Ath.  Of  wrestling  we  hare  spoken  in  part,  but  of  what  I 
should  call  the  most  important  part  we  have  not  spoken,  and 
cannot  easily  speak  without  showing  at  the  some  time  by  ges- 
ture as  well  as  in  word  what  we  mean ;  that  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  determine  when  word  and  action  combine,  and  then  we  may 
explain  clearly  what  has  been  said,  pointing  out  tliat  of  all  move- 
meutM  wrestling  is  most  akin  to  the  military  art,  and  is  to  be  pur- 
sued for  the  sake  of  this,  and  not  this  for  the  sake  of  wrestling. 

Cle,  That  is  excellent 

Ath.  Thus  £ir  we  have  spoken  of  the  palaestra,  and  we  will 
now  proceed  to  speak  of  other  movements  of  the  body.  Such 
motion  may  be  called  dancing,  which  is  a  general  term,  and  in- 
cludes two  kinds :  one  of  nobler  figures,  imitating  the  honor- 
able, the  other  of  the  more  ignoble  figures,  imitating  the  mean ; 
and  of  the  serious,  and  also  of  the  mean,  there  are  two  further 
divisions.  Of  the  serious,  one  kind  is  of  those  engaged  in  war 
and  vehement  action,  and  is  the  exercise  of  a  noble  person  and 
a  manly  heart;  the  other  exhibits  a  temperate  soul  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  prosperity  and  modest  pleasures,  and  may  be  truly 
^. .  called  and  is,  the  dance  of  peace.  The  warrior  ^ance 
b  different  from  the  peaceful  one,  and  may  be  rightly 
termed  Pyrrhic ;  this  imitates  the  modes  of  avoiding  blows  and 
darts,  by  dropping  or  giving  way,  or  springing  aside,  or  ris- 
ing up  or  falling  down ;  also  the  opposite  postures  which  are 
those  of  action,  as,  for  example,  the  imitation  of  archery  and 
the  hurling  of  javelins,  and  of  all  sorts  of  blows.  And  when 
the  imitation  Lb  of  brave  bodies  and  souls,  and  the  action  is 
direct  and  muscular,  giving  for  the  most  part  a  straight  move- 
ment to  the  limbs  of  the  body  —  that,  I  say,  is  the  true  sort ; 
but  that  which  allows  the  opposite  is  not  right  The  dance  of 
peace  is  always  to  be  considered  in  this  point  of  view :  Does 
a  man,  or  does  he  not,  bear  himself  seemly  in  the  dance,  and 
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after  the  manner  of  well-conditioned  men?  But  before  pro- 
ceeding I  must  distinguish  the  dancing  about  which  there  is  anj 
doubt  from  that  about  which  there  is  no  doubt  How  shall  we 
distinguish  them  ?  There  are  dances  of  the  Bacchic  sort,  in 
which  they  imitate,  as  thej  say,  the  Nymphs,  and  Pan,  and 
drunken  Silenuses,  and  Sat3rr8,  after  whom  tliey  name  them, 
making  purifications  and  celebrating  mysteries, — all  this  sort 
of  dancing  cannot  be  distinguished  as  having  either  a  peaceful 
or  a  warlike  character,  or  indeed  as  having  any  meaning  what- 
ever, and  may,  I  think,  be  most  truly  describeil  as  distinct  from 
the  warlike  dance,  and  distinct  from  the  peaceful,  and  not  suited 
for  a  city  at  all.  Having  left  this  behind  us,  we  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  (lances  of  war  and  peace,  about  which  there  can  be 
no  doubt  in  our  state.  Now  the  unwarlike  muse,  which  honors 
in  dance  tlie  gods  and  tlie  sons  of  the  gods,  may  be  classed 
under  a  single  head,  as  that  which  is  celebrated  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  prosperity  ;  and  this  may  be  again  divided  into  classes, 
one  in  which  there  is  an  escape  from  toils  and  dangers  to  good, 
and  this  has  greater  pleasures ;  the  other  which  is  celebrated 
on  account  of  preservation  and  increase  of  former  good,  and 
in  which  the  pleasure  is  less  exciting ;  in  all  these  cases,  every 
man  when  the  pleasure  is  greater,  moves  his  body  more,  and 
when  the  pleasure  is  less  moves  his  body  less ;  and,  again,  if  he 
be  more  orderly  and  disciplined  in  courage  he  moves  less  ;  but 
if  he  be  a  coward,  and  has  no  training  or  self-control,  he  q  .  ^ 
makes  greater  and  more  violent  movements,  and  in  general 
when  he  is  speaking  or  singing  he  is  not  altogether  able  to  con- 
trol his  body  ;  and  in  this  manner  the  imitation  of  woitis  in 
gestures  has  created  the  entire  art  of  dancing.  And  in  these 
various  kinds  of  imitation  one  man  moves  in  an  orderly,  another 
in  a  disorderly  manner ;  and  as  the  ancients  may  be  observed 
to  have  given  many  names  which  are  according  to  nature,  and 
deserving  of  praise,  so  there  is  an  excellent  one  which  they 
have  given  to  those  dances  of  men  in  their  times  of  prosperity, 
who  are  moderate  in  their  pleasures — whoever  he  was  gave 
them  a  very  true,  and  poetical,  and  rational  name,  when  he 
called  them  Enmieleioi,  or  dances  of  order ;  thus  establishing 
two  kinds  of  dances  of  the  nobler  sort,  the  dance  of  war  which 
he  called  the  Pyrrhic,  and  the  dance  of  peace  which  he  called 
Emmeleia,  or  the  dance  of  order  ;  giving  to  each  their  appro- 
priate and  becoming  name.  These  things  the  legislator  should 
indicate  in  general  outline,  and  the  guardian  of  the  law  should 
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inquire  into  them  and  seardi  them  out,  eombiniug  cbmdDg  with 
muaic,  and  assigning  to  the  sereral  sacrificial  fbasts  that  which 
is  suitable  to  them;  and  when  he  has  consecrated  them  all  in 
due  ordery  he  shall  for  the  future  change  nothing,  whether  of 
dance  or  song.  Thenceforward  the  dtj  and  the  citizens  shall 
continue  to  have  the  same  pleasures,  themselves  being  as  for  as 
possible  alike,  and  shall  live  well  and  happily. 

I  have  described  the  dances  which  are  appropriate  to  noble 
bodies  and  generous  souls.     But  it  is  necessary  also  to  consider 
and  know  uncomely  persons  and  thoughts,  and  those  which  are 
intended  to  produce  laughter  in  comedy,  and  have  a  comic  char- 
acter both  in  respect  to  style,  and  song,  and  dance,  or  any  other 
•  \  mode  of  imitation.     For  serious  things  cannot  be  understood 
without  laughable  things,  nor  opposites  at  all  without  opposites, 
if  a  man  is  really  to  have  intelligence  of  either ;  but  he  cannot 
carry  out  both  in  action,  if  he  is  to  have  ever  so  small  a  share 
1         of  virtue.     And  for  this  very  reason  he  should  learn  them 
I         both*  in  order  that  he  may  not  in  ignorance  do  or  say  anything 
which    is  ridiculous  and  out  of  place — he   should   command 
slaves  and  hired  strangers  to  imitate  such  things,  and  should 
never  take  any  serious  interest  in  them  himself,  nor  should  any 
free  person  of  either  sex  be  discovered   learning  them ;  and 
there  should  always  appear  to  be  some  element  of  novelty  in 
the  imitation.     Let  .these  then  be  laid  down,  both  in  law  and 
in  our  narrative,  as  the  regulations  of  laughable  amusements 
^.-   which   are  generally  called  comedy.     And,  if  any  of  the 
serious  or  tragic  poets,  as  they  are  termed,  come  to  as  and 
say,  — '  0  strangers,  may  we  go  to  your  city  and  country  or 
may  we  not,  and  shall  we  bring  or  carry  with  us  our  poetry  — 
what  is  your  will  about  these  matters  ?  "     How  shall  we  answer 
the  divine  men  ?     I  think  that  our  answer  should  be  as  follows: 
Best  of  strangers,  we  will  say  to  them,  we  also  are  poets  ac- 
cording to  our  ability  of  the  best  and  noblest  tragedy ;  for  our 
whole  state  is  an  imitation  of  the  best  and  noblest  lifo,  which 
we  affirm  to  be  indeed  the  very  truth  of  tragedy.     You  are 
poets  and  we  are  poets,  your  rivals  and  antagonists  in  the  no- 
blest of  dramas,  which  true  law  and  that  only  can  carry  out  in 
act,  as  our  hope  is.     Do  not  then  suppose  that  we  shall  all  in 
a  moment  allow  you  to  erect  your  stage  in  the  agora,  or  intro* 
duce  the  foir  voice  of  your  actors,  speaking  above  our  own,  and 
permit  you  to  harangue  our  women  and  children,  and  the  mass 
of  mankind,  about  our  institutions,  in  language  other  than  our 
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own,  and  Terj  oftea  the  opBQsite-of  our-ewn.  For  ire  or  an j 
other  state  would  be  quite  mad  which  permitted  jou  to  do  thisi 
until  the  magistrates  had  determined  whether  jour  poetry  might 
he  recited,  and  was  fit  for  publication  or  not  Wherefore,  O 
ye  sons  and  scions  of  the  tender  Muses,  first  of  all  show  your 
songs  to  the  magistrates,  and  let  them  compare  them  with  our 
own,  and  if  they  are  the  same  or  better  we  will  give  you  a  cho- 
rus ;  but  if  not,  then,  my  friends,  we  cannot  Let  these,  then, 
be  the  customs  ordained  by  law  about  all  dances  and  the  teach- 
ing of  them,  and  let  matters  relating  to  slaves  be  separated 
from  those  relating  to  masters,  if  you  do  not  object 

Cle.  We  can  have  no  hesitation  in  assenting  when  you  put 
the  matter  thus. 

Ath,  There  still  remain  three  studies  suitable  for  freemen. 
Calculation  in  nrirlniiftic  is  one  of  them;  the  measurement  of 
length,  surface,  and  depth  is  the  second ;  and  the  third  has  to 
do  with  the  revolutions  of  the  stars  in  relation  to  one  an- 
other. Not  every  one  has  need  to  toil  through  all  these  ^.^ 
things  in  a  strictly  scientific  manner,  but  only  a  few,  and 
who  they  are  to  be,  we  will  hereafter  indicate — that  will  be  a  bet- 
ter way ;  not  to  know  what  is  necessary  for  mankind  in  general, 
and  what  is  the  truth,  is  disgraceful  to  every  one :  and  yet  to  en- 
ter into  these  matters  minutely  is  neither  easy,  nor  at  all  possible 
for  every  one  ;  but  there  is  something  in  them  which  is  neces- 
sary and  cannot  be  set  aside,  and  probably  he  who  nuide  the 
proverb  about  God  originally  had  this  in  view  when  he  said, 
^  that  not  even  God  himself  can  fight  against  necessity  ; "  he 
meant,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  divine  necessity ;  for  as  to  the 
human  necessities  of  which  men  often  speak  when  they  talk  in 
this  manner,  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  such  an  appli- 
cation of  the  words. 

Cle,  And  what  necessities  of  knowledge  are  there,  Stranger, 
which  are  divine  and  not  human  ? 

Ath,  I  conceive  them  to  be  those  of  which  he  who  has  no 
use  nor  any  knowledge  at  all  cannot  be  a  god,  or  demi-god,  or 
hero  to  mankind,  or  able  to  take  any  serious  thought  or  charge 
of  them.  And  very  unlike  a  divine  man  would  he  be,  who  is 
unable  to  count  one,  two,  three,  or  to  distinguish  odd  and  even 
numbers  ;  or  is  unable  to  count  at  all,  or  reckon  night  and  day, 
and  who  is  totally  unacquainted  with  the  revolution  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  the  other  stars.  There  would  be  great  folly  in 
supposing  that  all  these  are  not  neoessary  parts  of  knowledge 
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to  htm  who  intends  to  know  anjthing  about  the  highest  kinds  of 
knowledge ;  hot  winch  these  arey  and  how  manj  there  are  of 
them,  and  when  thejare  to  be  learned,  and  what  is  to  be  learned 
together  and  what  apart,  and  the  whole  correlation  of  then, 
— this  is  what  we  have  to  ascertain ;  and  in  proceeding  to  the 
other  parts  of  knowledge  these  studies  must  be  rightly  i^re- 
hended  first  and  take  the  lead.  That  is  the  necessary  order 
of  nature,  against  which  we  say  that  no  god  contends,  or  erer 
will  contend* 

CU*  I  think.  Stranger,  that  what  you  have  now.said  is  Tory 
true  and  agreeable  to  nature. 

Ath,  Yes,  Cleinias,  I  quite  agree  with  you.  But  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  legislator  to  consider  these  studies  first ;  at  soma 
other  time  we  may  pursue  them  further. 

CU,  You  seem,  Stranger,  to  be  afraid  of  the  habitual  igno- 
rance of  your  hearers  in  such  matters.     There  is  no  reason 
^.^   for  your  foars;  and  therefore  speak  out,  concealing  noth- 
ing. 

Ath,  I  certainly  am  afraid  of  the  difficulties  to  which  yon 
allude,  but  I  am  still  more  afraid  of  those  who  apply  themselves 
to  this  sort  of  knowledge,  and  apply  themselves  budly.  For 
entire  ignorance  is  not  so  terrible  or  extreme  an  evil,  and  is  far 
ftom  being  the  greatest  of  all ;  too  much  cleverness  and  too 
much  learning,  accompanied  with  ill  bringing  up,  are  fiur  mora 
fiitaL 

Cle.  True. 

Ath.  All  freemen,  I  conceive,  should  learn  as  much  of  these 
various  disciplines  as  every  child  in  Egypt  is  tauglit  when  he 
learns  his  alphabet.  In  that  country,  systems  of  calculation 
have  been  actually  invented  for  the  use  of  children,  which  they 
learn  as  a  pleasure  and  amusement.  They  have  to  distribute 
apples  and  garlands,  adapting  the  some  number  either  to  a 
larger  or  less  number  of  persons ;  and  they  distribute  pugilists 
and  wrestlers  as  they  follow  one  another,  or  pair  together  by 
lot.  Another  mode  of  amusing  them  is  by  taking  vessels  of  gold, 
and  brass,  and  silver,  and  the  like,  and  mingling  them  or  dis- 
tributing them  without  mingling;  as  I  was  saying,  they  adapt 
to  their  amusement  the  numbers  in  conmion  use,  and  in  this 
way  make  more  intelligible  to  their  pupils  the  arrangements 
and  movements  of  armies  and  expeditious,  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  household  they  make  people  more  useful  to  them- 
selves, and  mora  wide  awake ;  and  again  in  measurements  of 
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things  whicn  hftve  length,  and  breadth,  and  depth,  they  free  us 
from  that  iudicrons  and  disgraceful  ignorance  of  all  these  thiugt 
which  is  natural  to  man. 

Cfe.  What  kind  of  ignorance  do  you  mean  ? 

Jjlh.  O  my  dear  Cleinias,  1,  like  yourself,  have  late  in  life 
heard  with  amazement  of  our  ignorance  in  these  matters ;  to 
me  we  appear  to  be  more  like  pigs  than  men,  and  I  was 
ashamed  not  only  on  my  own  behxdf^  but  on  that  of  all  Hellenes. 

Clt.  About  what  ?     Say,  Stranger,  what  you  mean. 

Aih.  I  will ;  or  rather  I  will  show  you  my  meaning  by  a 
question,  and  do  you  please  to  answer  me :  You  know,  I  sup- 
pose, what  length  is  ? 

Cle.  Certainly. 

AUi.  And  what  breadth  is  ? 

Cle.  To  be  sure. 

Ath.  And  you  know  that  these  are  two  distinct  things,  and 
that  there  is  a  third  thing  called  depth  ? 

CU,  Of  course. 

Atk.  And  do  not  all  these  seem  to  you  to  be  commensurable 
w'th  one  another  ? 

CU,  Yes. 

Ath,  You  mean  to  say  that  length  is  naturally  commensura- 
ble with  length,  and  breadth  with  breadth,  and  depth  in  like 
manner  with  depth  ?  ^^^ 

CU.  Undoubtedly. 

Aih.  But  if  some  things  are  commensurable  and  others 
wholly  incommensurable,  and  you  think  that  all  things  are  com- 
mensurable, how  do  you  imagine  that  you  stand  ? 

Cle.  Not  very  well ;  I  see  that  plainly. 

Ath.  As  regards  length  and  breadth  when  compared  with 
depth,  or  breadth  and  length  when  compared  with  one  another, 
are  not  all  the  Hellenes  agreed  that  these  are  commensurable 
with  one  another  in  some  way  ? 

Cle.  Quite  true. 

Ath.  But  if  they  are  absolutely  incommensurable,  and  yet  all 
of  us  regard  them  as  conmiensurable,  have  we  not  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  our  compatriots  ;  and  might  we  not  say  to  them : 
O  ye  best  of  Hellenes,  is  not  this  one  of  the  things  of  which  we 
were  saying  that  not  to  know  them  is  disgraceful,  and  of  which 
to  know  only  what  is  necessary  is  no  great  distinction  ? 

CU.  Certainly. 

VOL.  IT.  S 
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JjtiL  AndUiereara  other  thingB  akin  to  theie,  in  which  than 
■pring  np  other  errora  of  the  nune  fiunflj. 

CU.  What  are  the j  ? 

AUu  The  natoret  of  commengoraUe  and  incommensonihlo 
quantities  in  their  rekuion  to  one  another.  A  man  who  is  good 
for  anything  ought  to  be  able,  when  he  reflects,  to  distinguish 
them  ;  this  is  a  game  at  which  the  old  should  love  to  contend ; 
and  different  persons  should  put  forth  problems  to  one  another, 
passing  their  time  in  an  anmaement  fi&r  more  agreeable  and 
worthj  of  age  than  the  old  man*8  game  of  draughts: 

Cle.  I  dare  say  ;  and  I  certainly  think  that  these  studies  are 
not  wholly  unlike  a  game  of  draughts. 

Ath.  These,  theu,  as  I  maintain,  Cleinias,  are  the  studies 
which  our  youth  ought  to  learn,  for  they  are  innocent  and  not 
difficult,  and  if  thoy  be  leamt  as  an  amusement,  they  will  do 
good  and  no  harm  at  all  to  our  state.  If  any  one  is  of  another 
mind,  let  us  hear  what  he  says. 

Cle,  To  be  sure. 

Ath.  Then  if  these  studies  are  such  as  we  say,  we  will  cer- 
tainly include  them,  or  if  they  xu-e  not,  they  shall  be  excluded. 

Cle.  That  is  plain  and  absolute  ;  and  may  we  not  now. 
Stranger,  prescribe  these  studies  as  necessary,  and  so  fill  up  the 
lacunae  of  our  laws  ? 

Ath.  They  shall  be  regarded  as  pledges  which  may  be  refused 
hereafter  by  the  rest  of  the  state,  if  Uiey  do  not  please  either 
us  who  impose  them  or  you  upon  whom  they  are  imposed. 

CU.  That  is  a  fiur  condition. 

Aih.  Next  let  us  see  whether  we  are  willing  that  the  study 
of  astronomy  shall  or  shall  not  be  proposed  for  our  youth. 

CU.  Proceed. 

Ath.  But  here  occurs  a  strange  phenomenon,  which  certainly 
cannot  in  any  point  of  view  be  tolerated. 
g2^         CU.  What  is  that  ? 

Ath.  They  say  that  we  ought  not  to  inquire  into  the  su- 
preme Grod  and  the  nature  of  the  universe,  nor  busy  ourselves  in 
searching  out  the  causes  of  things,  and  that  this  is  impious'; 
whereas  the  very  contrary  of  this  is  the  truth. 

CU.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Ath.  Perhaps  what  I  am  saying  may  seem  paradoxical  and 
at  variance  with  the  usual  language  of  age.  But  wlien  any 
one  has  any  good  and  true  notion  which  is  for  the  advantage 
of  the  state  and  in  every  way  acceptable  to  God,  he  cannot  ab- 
stain from  expressing  it. 
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Cb.  That  U  reasonable  enough  ;  but  shall  we  find  any  notion 
of  this  sort  which  has  to  do  with  the  stars? 

Jih*  My  good  friends,  at  this  day  all  of  ns  Flellenes  speak 
fidsely,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expression,  of  those  great  gods, 
the  Sun  and  the  Moon. 

CU.  What  is  the  falsehood  ? 

Aih.  We  say  that  they  and  divers  other  stars,  which  we  call 
planets  or  wanderers,  do  not  keep  tlie  same  path. 

C!e.  Yes,  Stranger,  that  is  certainly  true ;  and  in  the  course 
of  my  life  I  have  often  myself  seen  the  morning-star  and  the 
evening-star  and  divers  others  not  proceeding  in  their  own 
path,  but  wandering  out  of  their  path  in  all  manner  of  ways, 
and  I  have  seen  the  sun  and  moon  doing  as  they  always  do. 

Ath,  That  is  what  I  mean,  Megillus  and  Cleinios,  and  I 
maintain  tliat  our  citizens  and  onr  youth  ought  to  learn  about 
the  nature  of  the  gods  in  heaven,  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  offer 
sacrifices  and  pray  to  them  in  pious  language,  and  not  to  bias* 
pheme  about  them. 

CU.  In  that  you  are  right,  if  such  a  knowledge  be  only  at- 
tainable ;  and  if  we  are  wrong  in  our  mode  of  speaking  now,  and 
can  be  better  instructed  and  learn  to  use  better  language,  then 
1  quite  agree  with  you  that  such  a  degree  of  knowledge  as  will 
enable  us  to  speak  rightly,  should,  if  attainable,  he  acquired  by 
us.  We  admit  this,  and  do  you  try  to  explain  to  us  your  whole 
meaning,  and  we,  on  our  part,  will  endeavor  to  understand  you. 

Ath.  Tiiere  is  some  difficulty  in  understanding  my  meaning, 
but  not  a  very  great  one,  nor  will  any  great  length  of  time  be 
required  ;  and  of  this  I  am  myself  a  proof;  for  I  did  not  know 
these  things  long  ago,  nor  in  the  days  of  my  youth  ;  and  yet  I 
can  explain  them  to  yon  in  a  brief  ^ace  of  time,  whereas  if 
they  hod  been  difficult  I  could  certainly  never  have  explained 
them  all,  old  as  I  am,  to  old  men  like  yourselves. 

Cle.  True;   but  what  is  this  study  which   you  describe  as 
wonderful  and  fitting  for  youth  to  learn,  but  of  which  we    q^o 
are  ignorant  ?     Try  and  explain  thb  to  us  as  clearly  as 
you  can. 

Ath.  I  wiU.  For,  0  my  good  friends,  this  doctrine  about 
the  wandering  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  other  stars  is 
not  the  truth,  but  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth.  Each  of  them 
moves  in  the  same  path  —  not  in  many  paths,  but  in  one  only, 
which  is  circular,  and  the  varieties  are  only  apparent  Nor  are 
we  right  in  supposing  thai  the  swiftest  of  them  is  the  slowest. 
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nor,  oonvenelj,  tluit  the  slowest  is  the  qiudcest.  And  if  whAt 
I  saj  is  true,  only  just  imagine  that  we  had  a  similar  notion 
about  horses  running  at  Olympia,  or  about  men  who  ran  in  the 
long  course,  and  that  we  addressed  the  swiftest  as  the  slowest 
and  the  slowest  as  the  swiftest,  and  sang  the  praises  of  the 
▼anquishetl  as  tliough  he  were  the  victor, -» in  that  case  our 
praises  would  not  be  true,  nor  very  agreeaUe  to  the  runners, 
though  they  be  but  men ;  and  now,  to  commit  the  same  error 
about  the  gods,  which  would  have  been  ludicrous  and  erroneous 
in  the  case  of  men, — is  not  that  ludicrous  and  erroneous? 

C2tf.  Worse  than  ludicrous,  I  should  say. 

Atlu  At  all  events,  the  gods  cannot  like  that  we  should  be 
spreading  a  fiilse  report  of  them. 

Cle.  Most  true,  if  such  is  the  fiict. 

Ath.  And  if  we  show  that  such  is  really  the  fiict,  then  all 
these  matters  ought  to  be  learned  up  to  a  certain  point ;  but 
if  we  cannot  show  this,  they  may  be  let  alone,  and  let  this  be 
our  decision. 

CU.  Very  good. 

Ath.  And  now  we  may  say  that  our  laws  touching  education 
and  learning  are  complete.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of 
hunting  and  the  like ;  for  the  legislator  appears  to  have  a  duty 
imposed  upon  him  which  goes  beyond  mere  legislation.  There 
is  something  over  and  above  law  which  lies  in  a  region  between 
admonition  and  law,  and  has  several  times  occurred  to  us  in 
the  course  of  discussion ;  for  example,  in  the  education  of  very 
young  children  there  were  things,  as  we  maintain,  which  are 
not  to  be  defined,  and  to  regard  them  as  matters  of  positive 
law  is  a  great  absurdity.  Now,  our  laws  and  the  whole  consti- 
tution of  our  state  having  been  thus  delineated,  the  praise  of 
the  virtuous  citizen  is  not  complete  when  he  is  described  as  the 
person  who  serves  the  laws  best  and  obeys  them  most,  but  the 
highest  form  of  praise  is  that  which  describes  him  as  the  good 
^nq  citizen  who  goes  through  life  undefiled  and  is  obedient  to 
the  words  of  the  legislator,  both  when  he  is  giving  laws 
and  when  he  assigns  praise  and  blame.  This  is  the  truest  word 
that  con  be  spoken  in  praise  of  a  citizen,  and  the  true  legisla- 
tor ought  not  only  to  write  his  laws,  but  also  to  interweave 
with  them  all  such  things  as  seem  to  him  honorable  and  dishon- 
orable. And  the  perfect  citizen  ought  to  seek  to  corroborate 
these  no  less  than  the  principles  of  law  which  are  sanctioned 
by  punishments.     I  will  adduce  an  example  which  will  clear 
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up  my  meaning.  Hunting  ia  of  wide  extent,  and  has  a  name 
under  which  many  things  are  included :  for  there  is  a  hunting 
of  creatures  in  the  water,  and  of  creatures  in  the  air ;  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  hunting  of  land  animals  of  all  sorts, 
and  not  of  wild  beasts  only ;  the  hunting  after  man  is  also 
worthy  of  consideration ;  there  is  the  hunting  after  him  in  war 
and  there  is  often  a  hunting  after  him  in  the  way  of  friendship, 
which  is  praised  and  also  blamed ;  and  there  is  thieving,  and 
the  hunting  which  is  practiced  by  robbers,  and  of  armies  against 
armies.  Now  the  legislator,  in  laying  down  laws  about  hunt- 
ing, can  neither  abstain  from  noting  these  things,  nor  can  he 
make  threatening  ordinances  which  will  assign  rules  and  pen- 
alties about  all  of  them.  What  is  he  to  do  ?  He  will  have  to 
praise  and  blame  hunting  with  a  view  to  the  discipline  and  ex* 
ercise  of  youth.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  young  man  must 
listen  o1>e(lietitly ;  neither  pleasure  nor  pain  should  hinder  him, 
and  he  should  regard  as  his  standard  of  action  the  praises  and 
injunctions  of  the  legislator  rather  than  that  which  he  threatens 
under  a  penalty  as  a  matter  of  law.  Which  being  premised, 
there  will  follow  next  in  order  moderate  praise  and  censure  of 
hunting ;  the  praise  being  assigned  to  that  which  will  make 
the  souls  of  young  men  better,  and  the  censure  to  that  which 
has  the  opposite  effect  And  now  let  us  address  young  men  in 
the  form  of  a  pious  wish  fbr  their  welfiire :  O,  my  friends,  we 
will  say  to  them,  may  no  desire  or  love  of  hunting  in  the  sea, 
or  of  angling  or  of  catching  the  creatures  in  the  sea,  ever  take 
possession  of  you,  either  when  you  are  awake  or  when  you  are 
asleep,  by  hook  or  with  creels,  which  latter  is  a  very  lazy  con- 
trivance ;  and  let  not  any  desire  of  catching  men  and  of  piracy 
by  sea  enter  into  your  souls  and  make  you  cruel  and  lawless 
hunters.  And  as  to  the  desire  of  thieving  in  town  or  country, 
may  that  never  enter  into  your  most  passing  thoughts ;  nor  let 
the  insidious  practice  of  catching  birds,  which  is  hardly  worthy 
of  freemen,  come  into  the  head  of  any  youth.  There  remains 
therefore  for  our  athletes  only  the  hunting  and  catching  of  land 
animals,  of  which  the  one  sort  is  called  hunting  by  night,  in 
which  the  hunters  sleep  in  turn  and  are  lazy ;  this  is  not  to  be 
commended  any  more  than  that  which  has  intervals  of  rest,  in 
which  the  wild  strength  of  beasts  is  subdued  by  nets  and  snares, 
iwd  not  by  the  victory  of  a  laborious  spirit  Thus,  only  the 
best  kind  of  hunting  is  allowed  at  all  —  that  of  quadrupeds, 
which  is  carried  on  with  horses  and  dogs  and  men's  own  per- 
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lousy  and  thejr  get  the  Tictorj  over  the  aninimb  bj  nianiog 
them  down  and  striking  them  and  hurling  at  them,  those  who 
have  a  care  of  godlike  manhood  hunting  them  with  their  own 
hands.  The  praise  and  blame  which  is  to  be  assigned  to  all 
these  things  has  now  been  dedkired ;  and  let  the  law  be  as 
follows ;  Let  no  one  hinder  our  sacred  hunters  from  follow- 
ing the  chase  wherever  and  whithersoever  they  will ;  but  tlie 
nightly  hunter,  who  trusts  to  his  nets  and  springs,  shall  not  Iks 
allowed  to  hunt  anywhere.  The  fowler  in  the  mountains  and 
in  waste  places  shall  be  permitted,  but  on  cultivated  ground 
and  on  consecrated  wilds  he  shall  not  be  permitted  ;  and  any 
one  who  meets  him  may  stop  him.  As  to  tlio  hunter  in  waters, 
he  may  hunt  anywhere  except  in  harbors  or  sacred  streams  or 
marshes  or  pools,  provided  only  that  he  do  not  trouble  the  wa- 
ter with  poisonous  mixtures.  And  now  we  may  say  that  all 
our  enactments  about  education  are  complete. 
CU.  That  is  welL 
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Ath.  Str.  I^EXT,  with  the  help  of  the  Delphian  Oracle,  g^g 

JLl    we  have  to  institute  festivals  and   make 
laws  a)x)ut  them ;  and  to  determine  what  sacrifices  will  be  for 
the  ,«rood  of  the  city,  and  to  what  gods  they  shall  be  offered ; 
but  when  they  shall  be  offered,  and  how  often,  may  be  partly 
regulated  by  us. 

Cleinias,  The  number  —  yes. 

Ath.  Then  we  will  first  determine  the  number ;  and  let  the 
whole  number  be  365  —  one  for  every  day,  —  so  that  one  mag- 
istrate at  least  will  sacrifice  daily  to  some  god  or  demi-god  on 
behalf  of  the  city,  and  the  citizens,  and  their  possessions.  And 
the  interpreters,  and  priests,  and  priestesses,  and  prophets  shall 
meet,  and,  in  company  with  the  guardians  of  the  law,  ordain 
those  things  which  the  legislator  of  necessity  omits  ;  and  I  may 
remark  that  they  are  the  very  persons  who  ought  to  take  note 
of  what  is  omitted.  The  law  will  say  that  there  are  twelve 
feasts  dedicated  to  the  twelve  gods,  after  whom  the  several 
tribes  are  named;  and  they  shall  sacrifice  to  each  of  them 
every  month,  and  appoint  choruses,  and  musical  and  gymnastic 
contests,  appropriating  them  suitably  to  the  several  gods  and 
seasons  of  ^e  year.  And  they  shall  have  festivals  of  women, 
distinguishing  those  which  ought  to  be  separated  from  the  men's 
festivals,  and  those  which  ought  not.  Further,  they  shall  not 
confuse  the  infernal  deities  and  their  rites  with  the  gods  who 
are  termed  heavenly,  and  their  rites,  but  shall  separate  them, 
giving  to  Pluto  his  own  in  the  twelfth  month,  which  is  sacred  to 
him,  according  to  the  law.  To  such  a  deity  warlike  men  should 
entertain  no  aversion,  but  they  should  honor  him  as  being  always 
the  best  friend  of  man.  For  the  connection  of  soul  and  body  is 
no  way  better  than  the  dissolution  of  them,  as  I  am  ready  to 
maintain  quite  seriously.     Moreover,  those  who  would  regulate 
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these  matters  rightlj,  should  eoosidery  that  oar  citj  ftmoDg  ei^ 
isting  cities  has  indeed  no  feUoWy  either  in  respect  of  leisore  or 
^  .Q  command  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  hut  also  like  an  indi- 
vidual ought  to  live  happilj.  And  those  who  would  live 
happily  should  in  the  first  [jaoe  do  no  wrong  to  one  another, 
and  ought  not  themselves  to  be  wronged  by  others  ;  to  attain 
the  first  is  not  difficult,  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  acquiring 
the  power  of  not  being  wronged.  No  man  can  be  perfectly 
secure  against  wrong,  unless  he  has  become  perfectly  good ; 
and  cities  are  like  individuxds  in  this:  For  a  city  if  .good  has  a 
life  of  peace,  but  if  evil,  a  life  of  war  within  and  witiiouL 
Wherefore  the  dtixens  ought  to  practice  war  —  not  in  time 
of  war,  but  rather  while  they  are  at  peace.  And  every  city 
which  has  any  sense,  should  go  out  to  war  at  least  for  one  day 
in  every  month,  and  for  more  if  the  magistrates  think  Ht, 
taking  no  thought  about  winter  cold  or  summer  heat ;  and  tliey 
should  go  out  in  one  body,  including  their  wives  and  their  diil- 
dren,  when  the  magistrates  determine  to  lead  forth  the  whole 
people,  or  again  in  portions  only  when  they  are  summoneil ; 
and  they  should  always  provide  tliat  there  should  be  games 
and  sacrificial  feasts,  and  they  should  have  tournaments,  imi- 
tating, in  as  lively  a  manner  as  they  can,  re:il  battles.  And 
they  should  distribute  prizes  of  victory  and  valor  to  the  com- 
petitors, passing  censures  and  encomiums  on  one  another  ac- 
cording to  the  characters  which  they  bear  in  the  contests  and 
in  their  whole  life ;  honoring  him  who  seems  to  be  the  best, 
and  blaming  him  who  is  the  opposite.  And  let  poets  celebrate 
them,  —  not  however  every  poet,  but  only  one  who  in  the  first 
place  is  not  less  than  fifty  years  of  age ;  nor  should  he  be  one 
who,  although  he  may  have  musical  and  poetical  gifts,  has  never 
in  his  life  done  any  noble  or  illustrious  action ;  but  those  who 
are  good  and  honorable  in  the  state,  poets  of  noble  actions  — 
let  their  poems  be  sung,  even  though  they  be  not  musical. 
And  let  the  judgment  of  them  rest  with  the  instructor  of  youth, 
and  the  other  guardians  of  the  laws,  who  shall  give  them  this 
privilege,  and  they  alone  shall  be  free  to  sing ;  but  the  rest  of 
the  world  shall  not  have  this  liberty.  Nor  shall  any  one  dare 
to  sing  a  song  which  has  not  been  approved  by  the  judgment 
of  the  guardians  of  the  laws,  not  even  if  his  strain  be  sweeter 
than  the  songs  of  Thamyras  and  Orpheus ;  but  only  such  poems 
as  have  been  judged  sacred  and  dedicated  to  the  gods,  and  such 
as  are  the  works  of  good  men,  works  of  praise  or  blame,  which 
have  been  deemed  to  ftdfill  their  design  fiiirly. 
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The  regulations  aboat  war,  and  about  lil>ertj  of  speech  in 
poetry,  ought  to  apply  equally  to  men  and  women.  The  legis- 
lator  may  be  imagined  to  memorialize  himself  in  the  following 
terms :  With  what  object  did  I  bring  up  my  citizens  and  order 
the  whole  city  ?  Were  they  not  to  be  competitors  in  the  /^a.^ 
greatest  of  all  contests,  and  have  they  not  innumerable  ri- 
vals ?  To  be  sure,  would  be  the  natural  reply.  Well,  but  if  we 
were  training  boxers,  or  pancratiasts,  or  any  other  sort  of  ath- 
letes, would  they  never  meet  until  the  hour  of  contest  arrived ; 
and  should  we  do  notliing  to  prepare  ourselves  previously? 
Surely,  if  we  were  boxers,  we  should  have  been  learning  to 
fight  for  many  days  before,  and  exercising  ourselves  by  imitat- 
ing all  those  blows  and  wanls  which  we  were  intending  to 
execute  in  the  hour  of  conHict ;  ami  in  onler  that  we  might 
oonie  as  near  to  reality  as  possible,  instead  of  cestuses  we 
should  have  our  anus  boun<l  round  with  boxing-gloves,  that  the 
blows  and  the  words  might  be  practiced  by  us  to  the  utmost  of 
our  power  ?  And  if  there  should  be  a  dcHciency  of  competi- 
tors, without  fearing  the  laughter  of  fools,  should  we  not  have 
ventured  to  hang  up  a  lifeless  image  and  practice  at  that  ?  Or 
if  we  had  no  adversary  at  all,  animate  or  inanimate,  should  we 
not  venture  in  the  dearth  of  antagonists  to  spar  with  ourselves  ? 
In  what  other  manner  would  any  one  suppose  that  we  could 
study  the  art  of  self-defense  ? 

CU,  The  way  which  you  mention,  Stranger,  would  be  the 
only  way. 

Ath,  And  shall  the  warriors  of  our  city,  who  are  destined 
when  occasion  calls  to  enter  the  greatest  of  all  contests,  and  to 
fight  for  their  lives,  and  their  children,  and  their  property,  and 
the  whole  city,  be  worse  prepared  than  combatants  of  this  sort  ? 
And  will  the  legislator,  out  of  fear  that  their  practicing  with 
one  another  may  appear  ridiculous,  not  command  them  to  go 
out  to  practice  war,  and  ordain  that  every  day  the  soldiers  shall 
perform  lesser  exercises  without  arms,  making  dancing  and  all 
gymnastic  tend  to  this  end  ;  will  he  not  require  that  they  shall 
practice  some  gymnastic  exercises,  great  or  small,  as  often  as 
every  month ;  and  that  they  shall  have  contests  one  with 
another  in  every  part  of  the  country,  seizing  upon  posts  and 
lying  in  ambush,  and  imitating  in  every  respect  the  reality  of 
war ;  fighting  with  boxing-gloves  and  hurling  javelins,  and 
using  weapons  somewhat  dangerous,  and  as  nearly  as  possible 
like  the  true  ones  in  order  that  the  sport  may  not  be  altogether 
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g4|.  without  fear,  Imi  may  haTa  tarron,  and  to  a  cartain  degree 
■how  the  man  who  haa  coarage  aiid  the  man  who  has  not ; 
and  that  the  honor  and  diahonor  which  are  ataigned  to  them  re- 
•pectiveljy  maj  prepare  the  whole  dty  for  the  tme  conflict  of 
life  ?  If  any  one  dies  in  these  mimic  contests,  the  homicide  ia 
involuntxwyy  and  we  will  make  the  slayer,  when  he  has  heen 
puritied  according  to  law,  to  be  pure  of  blood,  considering  th'^t 
if  a  few  men  should  die,  others  as  good  as  they  will  be  bom ; 
but  that  if  fear  is  dead,  then  that  the  citisens  will  never  find  a 
test  of  superior  and  inferior  in  desert,  which  is  a  fiir  greater 
evil  to  the  state  than  tlie  other. 

Cle,  We  are  quite  agreed,  Stranger,  that  we  should  l^islate 
about  such  things,  and  that  the  whole  state  should  practice 
them. 

Aih.  And  what  is  the  reason  why  dances  and  contests  of  this 
sort  luinlly  ever  exist  in  states,  at  least  not  to  any  extent  worth 
speaking  of  ?  Is  this  due  to  the  ignorance  of  mankind  and  their 
legislators  ? 

Cie.  Perhaps. 

Aih»  Certainly  not,  sweet  Cleinias ;  there  are  two  causes, 
which  are  quite  enough  to  account  for  the  deficiency. 

Cle.  What  are  they? 

Ath.  One  cause  is  the  love  of  wealth,  which  wholly  absorbs 
men,  and  never  for  a  moment  allows  them  to  think  of  anything 
but  their  own  private  possessions ;  on  this  the  soul  of  every 
citizen  hangs  suspended,  and  can  attend  to  nothing  but  his  doily 
gain ;  and  every  man  is  ready  to  learn  any  branch  of  knowl- 
edge, and  to  follow  any  pursuit  which  tends  to  this  end,  and  he 
laughs  at  every  other :  that  is  one  reason  why  a  city  will  not 
be  in  earnest  about  any  good  and  honorable  pursuit  From  an 
insatiable  love  of  gold  and  silver,  every  man  is  willing  to  en- 
dure the  practice  of  any  art  or  contrivance,  seemly  or  unseemly, 
in  the  hope  of  becoming  rich ;  and  will  make  no  objection  to 
performing  any  action,  holy  or  unholy,  and  utterly  base,  if  only 
like  a  beast  he  have  the  power  of  eating  and  drinking  all  sorts 
of  things,  and  procuring  for  himself  in  every  sort  of  way  the 
gratification  of  his  lusts. 

Cle.  True. 

Ailu  Let  this,  then,  be  deemed  one  of  the  causes  which  pre- 
vents states  from  pursuing  in  an  efficient  manner  the  art  of  war, 
or  any  other  noble  aim,  but  mokes  the  orderly  and  temperate 
part  of  mankind  into  merchants  and  captains  of  ships,  and  ser- 
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rants,  and  converts  the  valiant  sort  into  thieves  and  barglarsy 
and  robliers  of  temples,  and  violent,  tyrannical  persons ;  ^^^ 
many  of  whom  are  not  without  ability,  but  they  are  un- 
^rtunate. 

Cle.  AVliat  do  you  mean  ? 

Ath.  Must  not  they  be  utterly  unfortunate  whose  souls  are 
compelled  to  pass  through  life  always  hungering  ? 

CU,  Tlien  that  is  one  cause,  Stranger ;  but  you  implied  that 
there  was  another. 

Ath»  Thank  you  for  reminding  me. 

Cle.  The  insatiable  life-long  love  of  wealth,  as  you  were  say- 
ing, is  one  cause  which  absorbs  mankind,  and  prevents  them 
from  rightly  practicing  the  arts  of  war ;  I  admit  that,  and  now 
tull  me,  what  is  the  other  ? 

AUi.  Do  you  imagine  that  I  delay  because  I  am  in  a  per- 
plexity ? 

Cle,  No,  we  do  not  think  tliat ;  but  we  think  that  you  are 
too  severe  upon  this  sort  of  temper,  of  which  you  seem  in  the 
present  discussion  to  have  a  peculiar  dislike. 

Ath.  That  is  a  very  £iir  rebuke,  Stranger ;  and  1  will  now 
proceed  to  the  second  cause. 

Cle.  Proceed. 

Ath»  I  say  that  governments  are  a  cause  —  democracy,  oli- 
garchy, tyranny,  concerning  which  I  have  often  spoken  in  the 
previous  discourse — in  reality,  they  are  not  governments,  for 
none  of  them  exercises  a  voluntary  rule  over  voluntary  subjects  ; 
they  may  be  truly  called  states  of  discord,  in  whicli  the  govern- 
ment is  voluntary,  and  the  sutyects  always  obey  against  their 
will,  and  have  to  be  coerced ;  and  the  ruler  fears  the  subject, 
and  will  not,  if  he  can  help,  allow  him  to  become  either  noble, 
or  rich,  or  strong,  or  valiant,  or  warlike  at  all.  These  two  are 
the  causes  of  almost  all  evils,  and  of  the  evils  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking  they  are  the  special  causes.  But  the  state  for 
which  we  are  legislating  has  escaped  them  both ;  for  her  citizens 
have  the  greatest  leisure,  and  Uiey  are  not  subject  to  one  an- 
other, and  will,  I  think,  be  made  by  these  laws  the  reverse  of 
lovers  of  money.  Such  a  constitution  may  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  be  the  only  one  existing  which  will  accept  the  educa- 
tion which  we  have  described,  and  the  martial  pastimes  which 
have  been  perfected  according  to  our  idea. 

Ole.  Good. 

Ath,  Then  next  we  must  remember,  about  all  gymnastic  con- 
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tetts,  that  onlj  the  warlike  1011  of  them  are  to  be  practiced  and 
to  liaTe  prises  of  victory ;  and  those  which  are  not  mOitary  are 
to  be  given  up.  The  military  sort  had  better  be  completelj 
descril^  and  established  bj  law ;  and  first,  we  will  lay  down 
what  relates  to  running  and  swiftness. 

Cie.  That  we  will. 

Aih.  Certainly  the  most  military  of  all  qualities  is  general 

activity  of  body,  whether  of  foot  or  hand.      For  ninning  away 

^.,A    and  taking  an  enemy,  quickness  of  foot  is  required ;  but 

hand-to-hand  conflict  and  combat  need  vigor  and  strength. 

Cle.  Certainly. 

Ath.  Neither  of  them  can  attain  their  greatest  efficiency 
without  arms. 

Cle.  How  can  they  ? 

Aih,  Then  our  herald,  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing 
practice,  will  first  summon  the  niniier ;  he  will  appi'ar  armeil, 
for  to  an  unarmed  competitor  we  will  not  give  a  prize.  And  he 
shall  enter  first  who  is  to  run  the  single  course  in  armor ;  next, 
he  who  is  to  run  the  double  course  ;  thinl.  he  who  is  to  run  the 
horse  course :  and  fourthly,  he  who  is  to  nm  the  long  course ; 
the  fifth  class  whom  we  start,  shall  be  the  first  who  goes  forth 
in  complete  armor,  —  and  he  shall  run  a  course  of  sixty  stadia 
to  some  temple  of  Ares  —  him  we  will  call  the  heavy-armed 
runner ;  he  shall  run  over  smooth  ground,  and  his  competitor 
shall  be  an  archer,  and  carry  the  equipments  of  an  archer,  and 
he  shall  run  a  distance  of  a  hundred  stadia  over  the  mountains^ 
and  across  every  sort  of  country,  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  and 
Artemis ;  this  shall  be  the  order  of  the  contest,  and  we  will 
wait  for  them  until  they  return,  and  will  give  a  prize  to  the 
conqueror  in  each. 

Cle.  Very  good. 

Aih.  Let  us  suppose  that  there  are  three  sorts  of  contests,— 
one  of  boys,  another  of  beardless  youths,  and  a  third  of  men. 
For  the  youths  we  will  fix  the  length  of  the  contest  at  two 
thirds,  and  for  the  boys  at  half  of  the  entire  course,  whether 
they  contend  as  archers  or  as  heavy-armed.  Touching  the 
women  :  let  the  girls  who  are  not  grown  up  compete  naked  in 
the  stadium  and  the  double  course,  and  the  horse  course  and 
the  long  course,  and  let  them  run  on  the  race-ground  itself; 
those  who  are  thirteen  years  of  age  and  upwards  until  their 
marriage  shall  continue  to  share  in  contests  if  they  are  not 
more  than  twenty,  and  shall  be  compelled  to  run  up  to  eight- 
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eon  ;  and  they  shall  descend  into  the  arena  in  suitable  dresses. 
Let  these  be  the  regulations  about  contests  in  running  both  for 
men  and  women. 

Respecting  contests  of  strength,  instead  of  wrestling  and 
similar  contests  of  the  heavier  sort^  we  will  institute  conflicts  in 
armor  of  one  against  one,  an<l  two  agiiinst  two.  ami  so  on  U|> 
to  ten  agiiinst  ten.  As  to  what  a  man  ought  not  to  suffer  or 
do,  and  to  what  extent,  in  onler  to  g:iin  the  victory,  as  in  wrest- 
ling, the  masters  of  the  art  have  laid  down  what  is  fair  and 
what  is  not  fair,  so  in  fighting  in  armor,  we  ought  to  call  in 
skillful  persons,  who  shall  determine  for  us  and  be  our  assessors 
in  the  work  of  legislation ;  they  shall  say  who  deserves  to  be 
victor  in  this  sort  of  combats,  and  what  he  is  not  to  do  or  q«.  . 
suffer,  aii<l  in  like  manner  what  rule  determines  who  is 
defeateil:  and  let  the  same  ordinances  apply  to  women  until 
thuy  are  married  as  well  as  to  men.  The  comlKit  with  light 
shielils  shall  l)e  instead  of  the  pancratium ;  they  shall  contend 
with  bows  and  light  shields  and  javelins  and  slings  and  throw- 
ing of  stones  by  hand  ;  and  they  sliall  make  laws  about  them 
and  give  rewards  and  prizes  to  him  who  best  fulfills  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  law  about  them. 

Next  in  order  we  shall  have  to  legislate  about  the  horse  con- 
tests. Now,  we  do  not  need  many  horses,  for  they  cannot  be 
of  much  use  in  a  country  like  Crete,  and  hence  we  naturally  do 
not  take  much  pains  about  the  rearing  of  them  or  about  their 
races.  There  is  no  one  who  keeps  a  chariot  among  us,  and  any 
rivalry  in  such  matters  would  be  altogether  out  of  place ;  there 
would  be  no  sense  nor  any  semblance  of  sense  in  instituting  con- 
tests which  are  not  after  the  manner  of  our  coimtry.  And,  there- 
fore, we  give  our  prizes  for  single  horses  and  for  colts  who  have 
not  cast  their  teeth,  and  for  those  who  are  intermediate  between 
the  full-grown  and  the  colts,  and  also  for  the  full-grown  horses 
themselves  ;  and  thus  our  equestrian  games  will  accord  with 
the  nature  of  the  country.  Let  them  have  conflict  and  rivalry 
in  these  matters  in  accordance  with  the  law,  and  let  the  colonels 
and  generals  of  horse  have  given  to  them  in  common  the  decis- 
ion about  all  courses  and  about  the  armed  competitors  in  them. 
But  fbr  the  unarmed  we  ought  not  to  legislate  either  in  gym- 
nastic exercises  or  in  these  contests.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Cretan  l>o\vman  or  javelin-man  who  fights  in  armor  on  horse- 
back is  usefiil,  and  therefore  we  may  as  well  place  a  competition 
of  this  sort  among  our  amusements.     Women  are  not  to  be 
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fiiroed  to  compete  bj  lawi  and  ordimuicet ;  bat  if  the  prorioae 
instnietioni  haTe  grown  into  a  habit  with  them,  and  their  a»- 
tuns  does  not  refuse  to  share  in  the  contest^  maidens  and  bofi 
alike,  let  them  be  allowed,  and  no  blame  to  them. 

Thus  the  competition  and  the  mode  of  learning  gymnastic 
have  been  described;  and  we  have  spoken  also  of  the  toils  of 
the  coutesty  and  of  daily  exercise  in  the  house  of  the  teacher. 
Likewise,  what  relates  to  music  has  been,  for  the  most  part, 
completed.  But  what  relates  to  the  rhaiModes  and  their  voc»- 
tion,  and  the  contests  of  choruses  which  are  to  perfonn  ut  fisasta, 
shall  be  arranged  when  the  montlis  and  dajs  and  years  have 
been  appointed  for  gods  and  demi-^ls,  whether  every  third 
^., .  year,  or  ag:iiu  every  tiiUi  year,  or  in  whatever  way  or  man- 
ner tlie  gods  may  put  into  men's  miii<l»  the  di4tri1>utioii 
and  order  of  them.  At  the  same  time,  we  may  ex[)e<:t  that  the 
musical  contests  will  be  celebrated  in  turn  by  tlie  command  of 
the  judges,  and  the  instructor  of  youth  and  tlie  guardians  of  the 
law  meeting  together  for  this  very  purpone,  and  themselves 
becoming  legislators  of  the  times  and  nature  and  conditions  of 
the  choral  contests  and  of  dancing  in  genend.  AVliat  they 
ought  severally  to  be  in  language  and  song,  and  in  the  oilmix- 
ture  of  harmony  with  rhythm  and  the  dance,  lias  been  often 
declared  by  the  original  legislator ;  and  his  successors  ought  to 
follow  him,  making  the  games  and  sacrifices  duly  to  correspond 
at  fitting  times,  and  appointing  public  festivals.  It  is  not  difll- 
cult  to  determine  how  tliese  and  the  like  matters  may  have  a 
regular  order ;  nor,  again,  does  any  transposition  of  them  in- 
volve any  great  gain  or  loss  to  the  state.  There  is,  however, 
another  matter  which  is  of  great  importance,  and  of  which  men 
are  hard  to  be  persuaded ;  to  legislate  about  this  should  be  the 
work  of  Grod,  if  there  were  any  possibility  of  obtaining  from 
him  an  ordinance.  But  seeing  that  divine  aid  is  not  to  be  had, 
there  appears  to  be  a  need  of  some  bold  man  who  specially 
honors  plainness  of  speech,  and  will  say  outright  what  b  best 
for  the  city  and  citizens, — ordaining  what  is  good  and  con- 
venient for  the  whole  state  amid  the  corruptions  of  human  souls, 
opposing  the  mightiest  lusts,  and  having  no  man  his  helper  but 
himself,  standing  alone  and  following  reason  only. 

CU.  What  is  this.  Stranger,  that  you  ore  saying?  For  thus 
for  we  do  not  understand  your  meaning. 

Ath.  I  dare  say  ;  and  I  will  endeavor  to  explain  myself  more 
clearly.     When  I  came  to  the  subject  of  education,  I  beheld 
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young  men  and  maidens  holding  friendly  interooiine  with  one 
another.  And  there  naturally  arose  in  my  mind  a  sort  of  ap- 
prehension —  I  could  not  help  thinking  how  one  is  to  deal  with 
a  city  in  which  youtlis  and  miiidens  are  well  nurtured,  and  have 
nothing  to  do,  and  are  not  undergoing  the  excessive  and  servile 
toils  which  extinguish  wantonness,  and  whose  only  cares  during 
their  whole  life  are  sacritices  and  festivals  and  dances.  How,  in 
such  a  stiite  as  this,  will  they  abstain  from  desires  which  thrust 
many  a  man  and  woman  into  perdition ;  and  from  which  reason, 
assuming  the  functions  of  law,  commands  them  to  abstain  ?  ^o^; 
The  ordinances  already  made  may  possibly  get  the  better 
of  most  of  tht'se  desires ;  tlie  prohibition  of  excessive  wealth 
is  a  very  coiisiileniblt)  gain  in  the  direction  of  tem|)erauce,  and 
the  wholo  education  of  our  youth  imposcM  a  law  of  moderation 
on  them ;  moreover,  the  eye  of  the  rulers  is  required  always  to 
watch  over  the  young,  aud  never  to  lose  sight  of  them ;  and 
tiiese  provisions  do,  as  far  as  human  means  can  effect  anything, 
exercise  a  regulating  influence  upon  the  desires  in  general.  But 
how  can  we  take  precautions  :\gainst  the  loves  of  boys  and  girls, 
aud  of  men  and  women,  from  which  innumerable  evils  have 
come  upon  individuals  and  cities  ?  How  shall  we  devise  a  rem- 
edy which  will  be  a  way  of  escape  out  of  so  great  a  danger  ? 
Truly,  CJeinias,  there  is  a  difficulty  about  that  In  many  ways 
the  island  of  Crete  and  Lacedaemon  furnish  a  great  help  to  those 
who  make  peculiar  laws ;  but  in  the  matter  of  love,  as  we  are 
alone,  I  must  confess  that  they  are  quite  against  us.  For  if  any 
one  following  nature  should  lay  down  the  law  which  existed  be- 
fore the  days  of  Laius,  and  declare  that  nature  deprecated  un- 
natural lusts,  adducing  the  animals  as  a  proof  that  such  unions 
were  monstrous,  he  might  prove  his  point,  but  he  would  be 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  custom  of  your  states.  Further, 
this  practice  is  repugnant  to  a  principle  which  we  say  that  a 
legislator  should  always  observe,  for  we  are  always  inquiring 
which  of  our  enactments  tends  to  virtue  and  which  not.  And 
suppose  we  grant  that  this  love  is  accounted  by  law  to  be  hon- 
orable, or  at  lea;it  not  disgraceful,  how  about  virtue  ?  Will  such 
passions  implant  in  the  soul  of  him  who  is  seduced  the  habit  of 
courage,  or  in  the  soul  of  the  seducer  the  principle  of  temper- 
ance ?  AVho  will  ever  believe  this  ?  or  rather,  who  will  not 
blame  the  effeminacy  of  him  who  yields  to  pleasures  and  is 
unable  to  hold  out  against  them  ?  Will  not  all  men  censure  as 
womanly  him  who  imitates  the  woman  ?    And  what  hunuin  be- 
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ing  will  eataUish  bj  law  sodi  a  pitictioe  ?  Certainly  no  one  wIm 
g^.  has  in  his  mind  the  image  of  tnie  law.  How  can  we  piOTO 
that  what  I  am  saying  is  true  ?  He  who  woold  rightly 
consider  these  matters  most  see  the  nature  of  friendship  and 
desire,  and  of  these  so-called  loves,  for  they  are  of  two  kinds, 
and  out  of  the  two  arises  a  third  kind,  having  the  same  name  ; 
and  this  similarity  of  name  causes  aU  the  difficulty  and  ob> 
scurity. 

CU.  How  is  that  ? 

AUu  Likeness  in  virtue  and  equality  is  a  principle  of  friend- 
ship ;  and  that  which  is  in  want  is  the  friend  of  tliat  which  haa 
abundance,  though  they  are  different  in  kincL  And  when  either 
of  these  friendships  becomes  excessive,  we  term  the  excess  love. 

Cle.  Very  true- 

Ath.  The  friendship  which  arises  from  contraries  is  horrible 
and  coarse,  and  luis  often  no  tie  of  communion  ;  but  tliat  which 
arises  from  likeness  is  gentle,  and  Iios  a  tie  of  communion,  which 
lasts  through  life.  As  to  the  mixc<l  sort,  which  is  mofle  up  of 
them  both,  there  is,  first  of  all,  a  diinculty  in  determining  what 
he  who  is  possessed  by  this  third  love  desires ;  moreover,  he  la 
drawn  different  ways,  and  is  in  doubt  between  the  two  princi- 
ples ;  the  one  exhorting  him  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  youth,  and 
the  other  forbidding  him.  For  the  one  is  a  lover  of  the  body, 
and  hungers  after  beauty,  like  some  fruit  of  autumn,  and  would 
feign  satbfy  liimself  without  any  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
beloved  ;  the  other  holds  the  desire  of  the  body  to  be  a  second- 
ary matter,  and  looking  rather  than  loving  with  his  soul,  and 
desiring  the  soul  of  the  other  in  a  becoming  manner,  r^arda 
the  satisfaction  of  the  bodily  love  as  wantonness  ;  he  reverences 
and  respects  temperance  and  courage  and  magnanimity  and 
wisdom,  and  wishes  to  live  chastely  with  the  chaste  object  of 
his  affection.  Now  the  sort  of  love  which  is  mode  up  of  the 
other  two  is  that  which  we  have  described  as  the  third.  Seeing 
then  that  there  are  these  three  sorts  of  love,  ought  the  law  to 
prohibit  and  forbid  them  all  to  exist  among  us  ?  Is  it  not 
rather  clear  that  we  should  wish  to  ha^e  in  the  state  the  love 
which  is  of  virtue  and  which  desires  tht  beloved  youth  to  be 
the  best  possible ;  and  the  other  two.  If  possible,  we  should 
hinder  ?    What  do  you  say,  friend  Megillus  ? 

Meg.  I  think.  Stranger,  you  are  altogether  right  in  what  yoa 
have  been  saying. 

Ath.  I  knew  well,  my  ftiend,  that  I  should  obtain  your 
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aent;  and,  withont  ftirther  analyziDg  the  intentions  of  jonr 
law  in  reference  to  these  matters,  I  will  accept  your  assent  to 
the  argumenL  I  will  endeavor  to  pacify  Cleinias,  and  gain  his 
assent  at  some  other  time.  I  am  satisfi^  with  joar  admissions, 
and  now  let  us  go  through  the  laws. 

Aftfg.  Very  right.  g^ 

Ath.  At  this  very  moment  I  see  a  way  of  imposing  this 
law,  which,  in  one  respect,  is  easy,  but  in  another  is  of  the  ut- 
most difficulty. 

A/eg,  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Ath,  We  are  all  aware  that  most  men,  in  spite  of  their  law- 
less natures,  are  very  strictly  and  precisely  restraine<l  from  in- 
tercourf^e  with  the  fair,  and  this  not  at  all  against  tlieir  will,  but 
entirely  with  their  will. 

Jfeg.  AVlicn  is  that? 

Aih.  TVlien  any  one  has  a  brother  or  sister  who  is  fiiir ;  and 
about  a  son  or  daughter  the  same  unwritten  law  holds,  and  is  a 
most  perfect  safeguard,  so  that  no  open  or  secret  connection 
ever  takes  place  between  them.  Nor  does  the  thought  of  such 
a  thing  ever  enter  at  all  into  the  minds  of  most  of  them. 

Meg.  Very  true. 

Ath.  Does  not  a  little  word  extinguish  all  pleasures  of  that 
sort? 

3feg,  What  is  that  word  ? 

Aih,  The  declaration  that  they  are  unholy,  hated  of  Grod, 
and  most  infiunous ;  and  is  not  the  reason  of  this  that  no  one 
has  ever  said  the  opposite,  but  every  one  from  his  earliest  days 
has  heard  men  saying  the  same  about  them  always  and  every 
where,  whether  in  comedy  or  in  the  graver  language  of  tragedy  ? 
When  the  poet  introduces  on  the  stage  a  Thyestes  or  an  Oedi- 
pus, or  a  Macareus  having  secret  intercourse  with  his  sister,  he, 
when  he  is  found  out,  is  ready  to  kill  himself  as  the  penalty  of 
his  sin. 

Meg.  You  are  very  right  in  saying  that  rumor,  which  no 
breath  of  opposition  ever  assails,  has  a  marvelous  power. 

Ath.  Am  I  not  also  right  in  saying  that  the  legislator  who 
wants  to  master  any  of  the  passions  which  master  man  may 
easily  know  how  to  subdue  them  ?  He  will  consecrate  the  evil 
report  of  them  among  all,  slaves  and  f^men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, throughout  the  city.  That  will  be  the  sorest  foundation 
of  the  law  which  he  can  make. 
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Meg.  Tea ;  bat  how  will  he  ever  raoneed  in  making  all 
kind  willing  to  use  the  same  langnage  about  these  thingi  ? 

IAih,  A  good  objection  ;  bat  I  was  saying  just  now  thai  I  had 
way  to  make  men  nse  natural  love  and  abstxdn  from  annat- 
AQ  ural,  not  intentionally  destroying  the  seeds  of  human  in- 
crease, or  sowing  tliem  in  stony  places^  in  which  they  will 
take  no  root :  and  that  1  would  command  them  to  abstain  too 
from  any  female  field  of  increase  in  which  that  which  is  sown 
is  notlikely  to  grow.  Now,  if  a  law  to  this  effect  could  oolj 
be  mode  perpetual,  and  gain  an  authority  such  as  already  pre- 
vents intercourse  of  parents  and  children  —  such  a  law  extend- 
ing to  other  sensual  desires,  and  conquering  tliem,  would  be  the 
source  of  ten  thoussind  blessings.  For,  in  tlie  first  place* 
modenition  is  the  appointment  of  nature,  and  deters  men  from 
all  frenzv  and  madness  of  love,  and  from  all  adulteries  and  im- 
mo<lonite  use  of  meats  and  drinks,  and  m:ikes  them  good  frioids 
to  their  own  wives.  And  innumenible  other  benefits  would  re- 
sult if  such  a  law  could  only  be  enforced.  I  can  iuKigine  some 
lusty  youth  who  is  standing  by,  and  who,  on  hearing  tliis  enact- 
ment, (lecltires  in  scurrilous  terms,  that  we  are  making  fix^h 
and  impossible  laws,  and  fills  the  world  with  his  outcry.  That 
was  what  induced  me  to  say  that  I  knew  a  way  of  enacting  and 
perpetuating  such  a  law,  which  was  very  easy  in  one  respect, 
but  in  another  most  difficult.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing 
that  such  a  law  is  possible,  and  in  what  way ;  for,  as  I  was  say- 
ing, the  ordinance  once  consecrated  would  master  the  soul  of 
every  man,  and  terrify  him  into  obedience.  But  matters  have 
now  come  to  such  a  pass  tliat  the  enactment  of  the  law  seems 
to  be  impossible,  and  not  likely  to  take  place  even  in  our  mod- 
est state,  just  as  the  continuance  of  an  entire  state  in  the  prac- 
tice of  common  meals  is  also  deemed  impossible.  And  although 
this  latter  is  partly  disproven  by  the  fojci  of  their  existence 
among  yon,  still  even  in  your  cities  the  common  meals  of 
women  would  be  regarded  as  unnatural  and  impossible.  1  was 
thinking  of  the  rebelliousness  of  mankind  when  I  said  that  the 
permanent  establishment  of  these  things  is  very  difficult. 

Meg.  Very  true. 

Ath,  Shall  I  try  and  find  some  sort  of  persuasive  argument 
which  will  prove  to  you  that  such  enactments  are  possible,  and 
not  beyond  human  nature  ? 

CU,  By  all  means. 

Ath.  Is  a  man  more  likely  to  abstain  from  the  pleasures  of 
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loTe  and  to  do  what  he  is  biddeii  about  them,  when  hU  body  is 
in  a  good  condition,  or  when  he  is  in  an  ill  condition,  and  out 
of  tmining? 

Cle.  He  will  be  fan  more  temperate  when  ho  is  in  training  ? 

Ath.  And  have  we  not  heard  of  Iccus  of  Tarentum,  who, 
with  a  view  to  the  Olympic  and  other  contests,  in  his  zcul  ^  .^ 
for  his  art,  and  also  because  he  was  of  a  manly  ;uid  tem- 
perate constitution,  never  had  any  connection  with  a  woman  or 
a  youtli  during  tlie  whole  time  of  his  training?  And  the  same 
is  said  of  Crison  and  Astylus  and  Diopompus  and  many  otliers, 
and  yet,  Clciuias,  they  were  far  worse  educated  in  tlieir  minds 
than  yours  and  my  fellow-citizens,  and  in  their  bodies  far  more 
lusty. 

CU.  It  is  quite  true  tliat  this  is  often  affirmed  as  a  matter  of 
fiict  by  the  ancients  about  tliese  atliletes. 

AUu  And  siiull  they  be  willing  to  abstain  from  what  is  ordi- 
narily deemed  a  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  a  victory  in  wrestling, 
running,  and  the  like ;  and  our  young  men  be  incapable  of  a 
similar  endurance  for  the  sake  of  a  much  nobler  victory,  which 
is  the  noblest  of  all,  as  from  their  youth  upwards  we  will  tell 
them,  charming  them,  as  we  hope,  into  the  belief  of  this,  by 
tales  in  prose  and  verse? 

Cle.  Of  what  victory  are  you  speaking  ? 

Ath,  Of  the  victory  oy^r  pleasure,  in  winning  which  they 
will  live  happily,  or  if  conquered  the  reverse  of  happily.  And, 
further,  will  not  the  fear  of  impiety  enable  them  to  master  that 
which  other  inferior  people  have  mastered? 

Cle,  That  may  be  certainly  expected  of  them. 

Ath,  And  since  we  have  reached  this  point  in  our  legislation, 
and  have  fallen  into  a  difficulty  by  reason  of  the  vices  of  man- 
kind, I  affirm  that  our  ordinance  should  simply  run  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  :  Our  citizens  ought  not  to  fall  below  the  nature 
of  birds  and  beasts  in  general,  who  are  bom  in  great  crowds, 
and  remain  until  the  age  for  procreation  virgin  and  unmarried : 
when  arriving  at  the  proper  time  of  life  they  are  coupled,  male 
and  female,  and  graciously  pair  together,  and  live  the  rest  of 
their  lives  in  holiness  and  innocence,  abiding  firmly  in  their 
original  compact:  surely  they  ought  to  be  better  than  the 
animals.  But  if  they  are  corrupted  by  the  other  Hellenes  and 
the  common  practice  of  barbarians,  and  they  see  with  their  eyes 
and  hear  with  their  ears  of  the  so-called  illicit  love  everywhere 
prevailing  among  them,  and  they  themselves  are  not  able  to  get 
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the  better  of  tlie  temptation^  the  goaidiaiii  of  the  law, 
ing  the  functiont  of  hiwgiven,  ahmll  deTiae  a  Mooiid  hsw  against 
them. 

g . .        Ole.  And  what  hiw  woold  yon  advise  them  to  pan  if 
this  one  fiiiled  ? 

Ath.  GearljT,  Qeinias,  the  one  which  would  natorallj  follow. 

Cle.  What  is  that? 

Ath.  Our  citizens  should  not  allow  pleasures  to  strengthen 
with  indulgence,  but  should  by  toil  divert  the  aliment  and  ex* 
uberance  of  them  into  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  and  this  will 
hapi)en  if  no  immodesty  be  allowed  in  the  practice  of  lore. 
Then  they  will  be  ashamed  of  frequent  intercourse,  and  they 
will  Hiid  pleasure,  if  seldom  enjoyed,  to  be  a  less  imperious  mis- 
tress. They  should  not  be  found  out  doing  anything  of  the 
sort.  Concealment  shall  be  honorable,  and  sanctioned  both  by 
custom  and  unwritten  law  ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  detected 
shall  be  esteemed  dishonorable  ;  but  not  to  abstain  wholly.  In 
this  way  there  will  be  a  second  legal  standard  of  honorable  and 
dishonorable,  having  a  second  notion  of  righL  Three  prin* 
dples  will  comprehend  all  those  corrupt  natures,  whom  we  call 
inferior  to  themselves,  which  is  their  conunon  class,  and  will 
compel  them  not  to  transgress. 

Cie.  AVhatare  thev? 

Ath,  The  principle  of  piety,  the  love  of  honor,  and  the  desire 
of  beauty,  not  in  the  body  but  in  the  soul.  These  are,  perhape, 
romantic  aspirations ;  but  they  are  the  noblest  of  aspirations, 
if  they  could  only  be  realized  in  any  state,  and,  God  wiUing,  in 
the  matter  of  love  we  may  be  able  to  enforce  one  of  two  things 
—  either  that  no  one  shall  venture  to  touch  any  person  of  the 
freebom  or  noble  class  except  his  wedded  wife,  or  sow  the  un- 
consecrated  and  bastard  seed  among  harlots,  or  in  barren  and 
unnatural  lusts  ;  or  at  least  we  may  abolish  altogether  the  con- 
nection of  men  with  men ;  and  as  to  women,  if  any  man  has 
to  do  with  any  but  those  who  come  into  his  house  duly  married 
by  sacred  rites,  whether  they  be  bought  or  acquired  in  any 
other  way,  and  he  offends  publicly  in  the  fiice  of  all  mankind, 
we  shall  be  right  in  enacting  that  he  be  deprived  of  civic  honors 
and  privileges,  and  be  deemed  to  be,  as  he  truly  is,  a  stranger. 
Let  this  law,  then,  whether  it  is  one,  or  ought  rather  to  be 
called  two,  be  laid  down  respecting  love  in  general,  and  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  sexes  which  arises  out  of  the  desires,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly  indulged. 
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'    Meg.  I,  for  mj  part,  Stronger,  woald  glorllj  receive  this  ^ .  ^ 
law.     Cleinios  shall  speak  for  himself,  and  tell  you  what 
is  his  opinion. 

C7e.  That  I  will,  Megillus,  when  an  opportunity  offers ;  at 
present,  I  think  that  we  had  better  allow  the  Stranger  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  laws. 

Msg.  Very  good. 

Ath.  We  had  got  about  as  £ir  as  the  establishment  of  tlie 
common  tables,  which  in  other  places  would  be  difficult,  but  in 
Crete  no  one  would  think  of  introducing  any  other  custom. 
There  might  arise  a  question  about  the  manner  of  them«* 
whether  they  shall  be  such  as  they  are  here  in  Crete,  or  such 
as  they  are  in  Lacedaemon, — or  is  there  a  third  kind  which 
may  l>e  better  than  either  of  them?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion might  be  easily  discovered,  but  the  discovery  would  do  no 
good,  for  at  present  they  are  very  well  ordered. 

Leaving  the  common  tables,  we  may  therefore  proceed  to  the 
means  of  providing  life.  Now,  in  cities  the  means  of  lifo  are 
gained  in  many  ways  and  from  divers  sources,  and  in  general 
from  two  sources,  whereas  our  city  has  only  one.  For  most  of 
the  Hellenes  obtain  their  food  from  sea  and  land,  but  our  citi- 
zens from  land  only.  And  this  makes  the  task  of  the  legisla- 
tor less  difficult  —  half  as  many  laws  will  be  enough,  and  much 
less  than  half;  and  they  will  be  of  a  kind  better  suited  to  free 
men.  For  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  laws  about  ship-owners 
and  merchants  and  retailers  and  innkeepers  and  tax-collectors 
and  mines  and  money-lending  and  compound  interest  and  in- 
numerable other  things  —  bidding  good-by  to  these,  he  gives 
laws  to  husbandmen  and  shepherds  and  bee-keepers,  and  the 
guardians  and  superintendents  of  their  implements ;  and  he  has 
already  legislated  for  greater  matters,  as,  for  example,  what 
relates  to  marriage  and  the  procreation  and  nurture  of  children, 
and  education,  and  the  establishment  of  offices  —  and  now  he 
must  direct  his  enactments  to  those  who  labor  in  providing 
food. 

Let  us  first  of  all,  then,  have  a  class  of  laws  which  shall  be 
called  the  laws  of  husbandmen.  And  let  the  first  of  them  be 
the  law  of  Zeus,  the  god  of  boundaries.  Let  no  one  shift  the 
boundary  line  either  of  a  fellow-citizen  who  is  a  neighbor,  or, 
if  he  dwells  at  the  extremity  of  the  land,  of  any  stranger  who 
is  contiguous  to  him,  considering  that  this  is  truly  ^  to  ^ .  ^ 
move  the  immovable,''  and  every  one  should  be  more  will- 
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ing  to  moTe  the  largest  rock^  which  is  not  a  Umdmarky  than  tha 
least  stone  which  is  the  sworn  arbiter  of  friendship  and  hatred 
between  neighbors ;  for  Zeus,  the  god  of  kindred,  and  Zeoa,  the 
god  of  strangers,  are  the  witnesses  to  them,  and  when  aroused, 
terrible  are  their  wars*  He  who  obeys  the  law  will  never  know 
the  fatal  conseqaences  of  disobedience,  but  he  who  despisee  the 
law  shall  be  liable  to  a  doable  penalty,  the  first  coming  from 
the  gods,  and  the  second  from  the  law.  For  let  no  one  Tolan- 
tarilj  remove  the  boundaries  of  his  neighbor's  land,  and  if  anj 
one  does,  let  him  who  will,  inform  the  landowners,  and  let  then 
bring  him  into  court,  and  if  he  be  convicted  of  redividing  the 
land  by  stealth  or  by  force,  let  the  court  determine  wliat  he 
ought  to  suffer  or  pay.  In  the  next  place,  many  small  inju- 
ries done  by  neighbors  to  one  another  through  their  mnltipli* 
cation,  may  cause  a  weight  of  enmity,  and  make  neighborhood 
a  very  disagreeable  and  bitter  thing.  Wherefore  a  man  ought 
to  be  very  careful  of  committing  any  offense  against  his  neigii- 
bor,  and  especially  of  encroaching  on  hb  neighbor's  land ;  for 
any  man  may  easily  do  harm,  but  not  every  man  can  do  good 
to  another.  He  who  encroaches  on  his  neighbor's  land,  and 
transgresses  his  boundaries,  shall  make  good  the  damage,  and, 
to  cure  him  of  his  impudence  and  also  of  his  meanness,  he  shall 
pay  a  double  penalty  to  the  injured  party.  Of  tliese  and  the 
like  matters  die  wardens  of  the  country  shall  take  cognizance, 
and  be  the  judges  of  them  and  assessors  of  the  damage  ;  in  the 
more  important  cases,  as  has  been  already  said,  the  whole  mUi- 
tary  force  belonging  to  any  one  of  the  twelve  divisions  shall 
decide,  and  in  the  lesser  coses  the  officers :  or,  again,  if  any  one 
pastures  hb  cattle  on  his  neighbor's  land,  they  shall  see  the  in* 
jury,  and  adjudge  the  penalty.  And  if  any  one,  by  decoying 
the  bees,  gets  possession  of  another's  swarms  and  draws  them 
to  himself  by  making  noises,  he  shall  pay  the  damage ;  or  if 
any  one  sets  fire  to  hb  own  wood  and  takes  no  care  of  hb 
neighbor's  property,  he  shall  be  fined  at  the  discretion  of  the 
magistrates.  And  if  in  planting  he  does  not  leave  a  £ur  dis- 
tance between  hb  own  and  hb  neighbor's  land,  he  shall  be 
punbhed,  in  accordance  with  the  enactments  of  many  lawgivers, 
which  we  may  use,  not  deeming  it  necessary  that  the  great 
g^  legblotor  of  our  state  should  determine  all  the  trifles 
which  might  be  decided  by  any  legislator ;  for  example, 
husbandmen  have  of  old  had  excellent  laws  about  waters,  and 
there  b  no   reason  why  we  should  let  the  stream  of  our  dis- 
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eoune  diverge  from  them :  he  who  likes  may  draw  water  from 
the  fountain-head  of  the  common  stream  on  to  his  own  land,  if 
he  do  not  cut  off  the  spring  which  clearly  belongs  to  some  other 
owner ;  and  he  may  take  the  water  in  any  direction  which  he 
pleases,  except  through  a  house  or  temple  or  sepulchre,  but  he 
must  be  careful  to  do  no  harm  beyond  the  channeL  And  if 
there  be  in  any  place  a  natural  dryness  of  the  earth,  which  ab- 
sorbs the  rain  from  heaven,  and  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the 
snpply  of  water,  let  him  dig  down  on  his  own  land  as  &r  as  the 
brick  clay,  and  if  at  this  depth  he  finds  no  water,  let  him  carry 
water  from  his  neighbors,  as  much  as  is  required  for  his  ser- 
vants' drinking,  and  if  his  neighbors,  too,  are  limited  in  tlieir 
supply,  let  him  have  a  fixed  measure,  which  shall  be  dcterminel 
by  the  wanlens  of  the  country.  This  he  shall  receive  each 
day,  and  on  these  terms  have  a  share  of  his  neighbor's  water. 
If  there  be  heavy  niin,  and  one  of  those  on  the  lower  ground 
injures  some  tiller  of  the  upper  ground,  or  some  one  who  has  a 
common  wall,  by  refusing  to  give  them  an  outlet ;  or,  again,  if 
aome  one  living  on  the  higher  ground  recklessly  lets  off  the 
water  on  his  lower  neighbor,  and  they  cannot  come  to  terms 
with  one  another,  let  him,  if  he  will,  summon  the  other  in  the 
city  before  the  warden  of  the  city,  or  in  the  country  before  the 
warden  of  the  country,  and  let  him  obtain  a  decision  determin- 
ing what  each  of  them  is  to  do.  And  he  who  will  not  abide  by 
the  decision  shall  suffer  for  his  malignant  and  morose  temper, 
and  pay  a  fine  equivalent  to  double  the  damage  to  the  injured 
party,  because  he  was  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  magistrates. 

Now,  the  participation  of  fruits  shall  be  ordered  on  this  wise. 
The  goddess  of  Autunm  has  two  gracious  gifts :  one  the  joy  ^ 
of  Dionysus  which  b  not  treasured  up ;  the  other,  which  nature 
intends  to  be  stored.  Let  this  be  the  law,  then,  concerning  the 
fruits  of  autumn :  He  who  tastes  the  common  or  storing  fruits 
of  autunm,  whether  grapes  or  figs,  before  the  season  of  vintage 
which  coincides  with  Arcturus,  either  on  his  own  land  or  on 
that  of  others,  —  let  him  pay  fifty  drachmae,  which  shall  be 
sacred  to  Dionysus,  if  he  pluck  them  from  his  own  land ;  and 
if  from  his  neighbor's  land  a  mina,  and  if  from  any  others  two 
thirds  of  a  mina.  And  he  who  would  reap  the  fresh  grapes, 
or  the  fresh  figs  as  they  are  now  termed,  if  he  take  them  off 
his  own  land,  let  him  pluck  them  how  and  when  he  likes ;  bat 
if  he  takes  them  from  the  ground  of  others  without  their  leavey 
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let  him  in  that  case  be  always  punished  hi  aooordanoe  with  iIm 
84iS  ^^  which  ordains  that  he  should  not  move  wliat  he  has 
not  laid  down*  And  if  a  slave  tonehes  any  frnit  of  this 
sort,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  land,  he  shall  be 
beaten  with  as  many  blows  as  there  ore  grapes  on  the  baneh,  or 
figs  on  the  fig-tree*  Let  a  metic»  if  he  pleases,  purchase  and 
gather  the  fresh  autumnal  fruit ;  and  if  a  stranger  is  passing 
along  the  road,  and  desires  to  eat  the  autumnal  finit,  let  him, 
if  he  will,  take  of  the  fresh  grape  fi)r  himself  and  a  single  fol- 
lower without  price,  as  a  tribute  of  hospitality ;  but  the  law 
forbids  strangers  from  sharing  in  the  sort  which  is  not  used  for 
eodng ;  and  if  any  one,  whether  he  be  master  or  slave,  takes 
of  them  in  ignorance,  let  the  slave  be  beaten,  and  the  master 
be  dismissed  with  admonitions,  and  instructed  to  take  of  the 
otlier  autumnal  fruits  which  are  unfit  for  making  raisins  and 
wine,  or  for  laying  by  as  dried  figs.  As  to  pears,  and  apples, 
and  pomegranates,  and  similar  fruits,  there  shall  be  no  disgrace 
in  taking  them  secretly  ;  but  he  who  is  found  out,  if  he  be  of 
less  than  thirty  years  of  age,  shall  be  struck  and  beaten  off,  but 
not  wounded  ;  and  no  freeman  shall  have  any  right  of  satisfoe- 
tion  for  such  blows.  Of  these  fruits  the  stranger  may  partake 
just  as  he  may  of  the  fruits  of  autumn.  And  if  an  elder  who  is 
more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  take  of  them  and  eat  them  on 
the  spot  and  carry  away  nothing,  let  him  partake,  like  the 
stranger,  of  all  such  fruits.  1^  however,  he  will  not  obey  the 
law,  let  him  run  the  risk  of  foiling  in  the  competition  of  virtue, 
in  case  any  one  takes  notice  of  his  actions  before  the  judges. 

Water  is  the  greatest  element  of  nutrition  in  gardens,  but  is 
easily  polluted.  You  cannot  poison  the  soil,  or  the  sun,  or  the 
air,  which  are  the  other  elements  of  nutrition  in  plants,  or  di- 
vert them,  or  steal  them  ;  but  all  these  things  may  very  likely 
happen  in  regard  to  water,  which  must  therefore  be  protected 
by  law  ;  and  let  this  be  the  law :  If  any  one  intentionally  pol- 
lutes the  water  of  another,  whether  the  water  of  a  spring,  or 
collected  in  reservoirs,  either  by  poisonous  substances,  or  by 
digging,  or  by  theft,  let  the  injured  party  bring  the  cause  before 
the  wardens  of  the  city,  and  claim  in  writing  the  value  of  the 
loss ;  and  if  he  be  found  guilty  of  injuring  the  water  by  dele- 
terious substances,  let  him  not  only  pay  damages,  but  purify  the 
stream  or  the  vessel  which  contains  the  water,  in  such  manner 
as  the  laws  of  the  interpreters  order  the  purification  to  be  made 
by  the  parties  in  each  case. 
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With  respect  to  the  gathering  in  of  the  fruits  of  the  soil, 
let  a  man,  if  he  pleases,  carry  hb  own  fruits  through  any  place 
in  which  he  either  does  no  harm  to  any  one,  or  himself  g  .^ 
gains  three  times  as  much  as  his  neighbor  loses.  Now  of 
these  things  the  archons  should  be  made  cognizant,  as  of  all 
other  things  in  which  a  man  intentionally  does  injury  to  another, 
or  to  the  property  of  another,  by  fraud  or  force,  in  the  use 
which  he  makes  of  his  own  property.  All  these  matters  a  man 
should  lay  before  the  magistrates,  and  receive  dxunages,  suppos- 
ing the  injury  to  be  under  three  minae ;  or  if  he  have  a  charge 
against  another  which  involves  a  larger  amount,  let  him  bring 
the  suits  into  the  public  courts  and  have  the  evil-doer  punished. 
But  if  any  of  the  magistrates  appears  to  give  unjust  punishments 
in  tlie  penalties  whieli  he  imposes,  let  him  be  adjudged  to  pay 
double  to  the  injured  party.  Any  one  may  bring  the  offenses 
of  magistrates,  in  any  particular  case,  before  the  public  courts. 
There  are  innumerable  little  matters  relating  to  the  modes  of 
punishment,  and  writs  of  action,  and  the  summonses  and  wit- 
nesses to  summons ;  for  example,  whether  two  witnesses  should 
be  required  for  a  summons,  or  how  many,  and  all  such  details 
which  cannot  be  omitted  in  legislation,  and  are  beneath  the 
wisdom  of  an  aged  legislator.  These  lesser  matters,  as  they 
indeed  are,  in  comparison  with  the  greater  ones,  let  a  younger 
generation  regulate  by  law,  after  the  patterns  which  have  pre- 
ceded, and  according  to  their  own  experience  of  the  usefulness 
and  necessity  of  them ;  and  when  they  are  duly  regulated  let 
there  be  no  alteration,  and  let  the  citizens  live  in  the  observance 
of  them. 

Now  of  artisans,  let  the  regulations  be  as  follows :  In  the 
first  place,  let  no  native  or  servant  of  a  native  be  occupied  in 
handicraft  arts ;  for  a  citizen  who  is  to  make  and  preserve  the 
public  order  of  the  state  has  an  art  which  requires  much  study 
and  many  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  does  not  admit  of  being 
made  a  secondary  occupation ;  and  hardly  any  human  being 
is  capable  of  pursuing  two  professions  or  two  arts  rightly,  or  of  , 

practicing  one  art  himself  and  superintending  some  one  else    ^,*/^ 
who  is  practicing  another.     Let  this,  then,  be  our  first  principle        ..-.'* 
in  the  state :  No  one  who  is  a  smith  shall  also  be  a  carpenter,  /« 

and  if  he  be  a  carpenter  he  shall  not  superintend  the  smith's 
art  rather  than  his  own,  under  the  pretext  that  in  superintend-      r  ^ 
ing  many  servants  who  are  working  for  him,  he  is  likely  to      \  V^^ 
snperintend  them  better,  becaose  more  revenue  will  aocnae  to      ^ 
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g . .   him  from  them  than  from  his  own  art ;  bat  let  ereiy 

in  the  state  have  one  art,  and  get  his  living  bv  that.  Let 
the  wardens  of  the  citjr  hibor  to  maintain  this  law,  and  if  any 
citizen  inclines  to  any  other  art  rather  than  the  stndy  of  virtue, 
let  them  punish  him  with  disgrace  and  infiimy,  until  they  bring 
him  back  into  his  own  right  course  ;  and  if  any  stranger  profiMS 
two  arts,  let  them  chastise  him  with  boiidA  and  money  penalties, 
and  expulsion  from  the  state,  until  they  compel  him  to  be  one 
only  and  not  many. 

But  as  touching  payments  for  hire,  and  contracts*  of  work,  or 
in  case  any  one  does  wrong  to  any  of  the  citizens,  or  they  do 
wrong  to  any  other,  up  to  Hfty  drar.amae,  let  the  wardens  of 
the  city  decide  the  case ;  but  if  a  greater  amount  is  involved, 
then  let  the  public  courts  decide  aooonling  to  law.  Let  no  one 
pay  any  duty  either  on  the  importation  or  exportation  of  goods  % 
and  as  to  frankincense  and  similar  perfumes,  used  in  the  service 
of  the  gods,  which  come  from  foreign  parts,  and  purple  ami 
other  dyes  which  are  not  produced  in  the  country,  or  the  ma- 
terials of  any  art  which  liave  to  be  imported,  and  which  are 
not  necessary  —  no  one  should  import  them  ;  nor,  again,  should 
any  one  export  anything  which  is  wanted  in  the  country.  Of 
all  these  things  let  there  be  inspectors  and  superintendents, 
taken  from  the  guardians  of  the  law ;  and  they  shall  be  the 
twelve  next  in  order  to  the  five  seniors.  Concerning  arms,  and 
all  military  implements,  if  there  be  need  of  introducing  any 
art,  or  plant,  or  metal,  either  for  the  purpose  of  making 
chains,  or  bridles  and  reins  for  animals,  let  the  commanders  of 
the  horse  and  the  generals  have  authority  over  their  importa- 
tion and  exportation  ;  the  city  shall  give  and  receive  them,  and 
the  guanlians  of  the  law  shall  make  fit  and  proper  laws  about 
them.  But  let  there  be  no  retail  trade  for  the  sake  of  money* 
making,  either  in  this  or  any  other  article,  in  the  city  or  coun- 
try at  all. 

With  respect  to  food  and  the  distribntion  of  the  produce  of 
the  country,  the  right  and  proper  way  seems  to  be  nearly  that 
which  is  the  custom  of  Crete  ;  for  there  all  are  required  to  dis- 
tribute the  fruits  of  the  soil  into  twelve  parts,  and  in  this  way 
g^  consume  them.  Let  the  twelfth  portion  of  each  (as  for  in- 
stance, of  wheat  and  barley,  which  the  rest  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  shall  follow,  as  well  as  the  animals  which  are  sold 
in  each  of  the  twelve  divisions)  be  further  divided  into  three 
parts ;  one  part  for  freemen,  another  for  their  servants,  and  a 
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third  part  for  craftsmen,  and  in  general  for  the  strangers,  and 
anjr  sojourners  who  may  be  dwelling  in  the  dty,  and  must  live 
like  other  men ;  and  there  may  be  those  who  come  on  some 
business  which  they  have  with  the  state,  or  with  any  individual. 
Let  only  a  third  part  of  all  necessaries  be  rei|uired  to  be  sold ; 
out  of  the  other  two  thirds  no  one  shall  be  compelled  to  sell. 
And  how  will  they  be  best  distributed  ?  In  the  first  place,  we 
see  clearly  that  the  distribution  will  be  of  equals  in  one  point 
of  view,  and  in  another  point  of  view  of  unequals. 

Cle.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Ath.  I  mean  that  the  earth  of  necessity  produces  and  nour- 
ishes the  various  articles  of  food,  sometimes  better  and  some- 
times worse. 

Cle.  Of  course. 

Ath.  Such  being  the  case,  let  no  one  of  the  three  portions  be 
greater  than  either  of  the  other  two ;  neither  that  which  is 
assignefl  to  masters  and  slaves,  nor  again  that  of  the  stranger ; 
but  let  the  distribution  to  all  be  alike,  and  let  every  one  of  the 
citizens  who  gets  his  two  portions  have  power  to  determine 
how  much,  and  of  what  quality,  he  will  distribute  to  slaves  and 
freemen.  And  what  remains  he  shall  distribute  by  measure 
and  number  among  the  animals  who  have  to  be  sustained  from 
the  earth,  tiddng  the  whole  number  of  them. 

In  the  second  place,  our  citizens  should  have  separate  houses 
duly  ordered ;  and  this  shall  be  the  order  of  them.  There 
shall  be  twelve  hamlets,  one  in  the  middle  of  each  twelfth  lot, 
and  in  each  hamlet  they  shall  first  separate  off  a  market-place, 
and  the  temples  of  the  gods,  under  their  attendant  demi-gods, 
and  if  there  be  any  local  deities  of  the  I^Iagnetes,  or  holy  seats 
of  other  ancient  deities,  whose  memory  has  been  preserved  «• 
to  these  let  them  pay  their  ancient  honors.  But  Hestia,  and 
Zeus,  and  Athene,  and  whatever  other  god  may  preside  in  each 
of  the  twelve  portions,  shall  have  temples  everywhere.  And 
the  first  erection  of  houses  shall  be  around  these  temples,  where 
the  ground  is  highest,  in  order  to  provide  the  safest  and  most 
defensible  place  of  retreat  for  the  guards.  All  the  rest  of  the 
country  they  shall  settle  in  the  following  manner:  They  shall 
make  thirteen  divisions  of  the  craftsmen ;  one  of  them  shall 
dwell  in  the  city,  and  this,  again,  they  shall  sulxlivide  into 
twelve  lesser  divisions,  among  tlie  twelve  districts  of  the  city, 
distributed  in  the  outskirts  all  around ;  and  in  each  village  they 
•hall  settle  various  classes  of  craftsmen,  with  a  view  to  the  oon- 
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gig  yenience  of  the  hasbandmen.  And  the  chief  oflloers  ct 
the  warden!  of  the  countryshall  watch  over  all  theie  mat- 
ters, and  see  how  manjr  of  them,  and  which  dass  of  them,  each 
place  requires ;  and  fix  them  where  they  are  likely  to  give  the 
least  inconvenience,  and  to  be  most  nsefol  to  the  husbandman. 
And  the  oflicers  of  the  wardens  of  the  city  shall  see  to  similar 
matters  in  the  city. 

Now  the  wardens  of  the  agora  ought  to  see  to  the  details  of 
the  agora.  Their  first  care,  after  the  temples  have  been  cared 
for,  should  be  to  prevent  any  one  from  doing  any  wrong  in 
dealings  between  man  and  man ;  in  the  second  place,  as  being 
inspectors  of  temperance  and  violence,  they  should  chastise  him 
who  requires  chastisement.  Touching  articles  of  sale,  they 
should  first  see,  whether  the  articles  which  the  citizens  are 
under  regulations  to  sell  to  strangers  are  sold  to  them,  as  the 
law  onhiins.  And  let  the  law  be  as  follows  :  On  the  first  day 
of  the  months  the  persons  in  charge,  whoever  they  are,  whether 
strangers  or  slaves,  who  have  the  charge,  shall  produce  to  the 
strangers  the  portion  which  falls  to  them,  in  the  first  place,  a 
twelfth  portion  of  the  com ;  the  stranger  shall  purchase  com 
for  the  whole  month,  and  other  food,  on  the  first  market  day ; 
and  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  the  one  party  shall  sell,  and 
the  other  buy,  liquids  sufiicient  to  last  during  the  whole  month  ; 
and  on  the  twenty -third  day,  there  shall  be  a  sale  of  animals 
and  of  utensils,  and  of  other  things  which  husbandmen  require, 
such  as  skins  and  all  kinds  of  clothing,  either  woven  or  made  of 
felt,  and  other  goods  of  the  same  sort ;  and  strangers  shall  be 
compelled  to  buy  and  purchase  them  fix)m  others.  As  to  the 
retail  trade  in  these  things,  whether  of  barley  or  wheat,  made 
into  fiour,  or  any  other  kind  of  food,  no  one  shall  sell  them  to 
citizens  or  their  slaves,  nor  shall  any  one  buy  of  any  such  per- 
sons ;  but  let  the  stranger  sell  them  in  the  market  of  strangers, 
to  artisans  and  their  slaves,  making  an  exchange  of  wine  and 
food,  which  is  conmionly  called  retail  trade.  And  butchers  shaU 
likewise  offer  for  sale  dismembered  animals  to  the  strangers, 
and  artisans,  and  their  servants.  Let  any  stranger  who  likes 
buy  fuel  from  day  to  day  wholesale,  from  those  who  have  the  care 
of  it  in  the  country,  and  let  him  sell  to  the  strangers  as  much 
as  he  pleases  and  when  he  pleases.  As  to  other  goods  and  im- 
plements which  are  likely  to  be  wanted,  they  shall  sell  them  in 
the  common  market,  at  any  place  which  the  guardians  of  the 
law  and  the  wardens  of  the  market  and  city,  choosing  according 
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to  their  judgments,  shall  determine ;  at  sodi  places  thejr  shall 
exchange  money  for  goods,  and  goods  for  money,  neither  party 
giving  credit  to  the  other ;  and  he  who  gives  credit,  whether 
he  obtain  his  money  or  not,  must  be  satisfied,  for  in  such  ^.^ 
exchanges  he  will  not  be  protected  by  law.  But  whenever 
property  has  been  bought  or  sold,  greater  in  quantity  or  value 
than  is  allowed  by  the  law,  which  has  determined  within  wluit 
limits  a  man  may  increase  and  diminish  his  possessions,  let  the 
excess  be  registered  in  the  books  of  the  guardians  of  the  law ; 
or  in  case  of  diminution,  let  there  be  an  erasure  made.  And 
let  the  same  rule  be  observed  about  the  registration  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  metics.  Any  one  who  likes  may  come  and  be  a 
metic  on  certain  conditions ;  a  foreigner,  if  he  likes,  and  is  able 
to  settle,  may  dwell  in  the  land,  but  he  must  practice  an  art, 
and  not  abide  more  than  twenty  years  from  the  time  at  which 
he  has  registered  himself;  and  he  sluill  pay  no  sojourner's  tax, 
however  sm:dl,  except  good  conduct,  nor  any  other  tax  for  buy- 
ing and  selling.  But  when  the  twenty  years  have  expired,  he 
shall  take  his  property  with  him  and  depart.  And  if  in  the 
course  of  these  years  he  should  chance  to  distinguish  himself 
by  any  considerable  benefit  which  he  confers  on  the  state, 
and  he  thinks  that  he  can  persuade  the  council  and  assembly, 
either  to  grant  him  delay  in  leaving  the  country,  or  to  allow 
him  to  remain  for  the  whole  of  his  life,  let  him  go  and  per- 
suade the  city,  and  whatever  they  assent  to  at  his  instance 
shall  take  effect.  For  the  children  of  the  metics  being  artisans, 
and  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  let  the  time  of  their  sojourn  com- 
mence after  their  fifteenth  year ;  and  let  them  remain  for  twenty 
years,  and  then  go  where  they  like;  but  any  of  them  who 
wishes  to  remain,  may  remain,  if  he  can  persuade  the  council 
and  assembly.  And  if  he  do  not  remain,  let  him  erase  all  tho 
entries  whidi  have  been  made  by  him  in  the  registry  kept  by 
the  archons. 
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853  ICTEXT  in  the  natural  order  of  legislation,  after  the  ao- 
^^  tions  of  which  I  have  spoken,  will  come  suits  of  law. 
Those  which  relate  to  agriculture  have  been  already  described, 
but  the  more  important  have  not  been  described.  Having  men- 
tioned them  severally  under  their  usual  names,  we  will  proceed 
to  say  what  punishments  are  to  be  inflicted  for  each  offense, 
and  who  are  to  be  the  judges  of  them. 

Cle.  Very  good. 

Alh.  There  is  a  sense  of  disgrace  in  legislating,  as  we  are 
about  to  do,  for  all  the  details  of  crime  in  a  state  which,  as  we 
say,  is  -to  be  well  regulated  and  will  be  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
practice  of  virtue.  To  assume  that  in  such  a  state  there  will 
arise  some  accomplice  in  crimes  as  great  as  any  which  are  ever 
perpetrated  in  other  states,  and  that  we  must  legislate  for  him 
by  anticipation,  and  threaten  and  make  laws  against  him  if  he 
should  arise ;  in  order  to  deter  him,  and  punish  his  acts,  under 
the  idea  that  he  will  arise  —  this,  as  I  was  saying,  is  in  a  man- 
ner disgraceful.  But  seeing  that  we  are  not  like  the  ancient 
legislators,  who  gave  laws  to  demi-gods  and  sons  of  gods,  being 
themselves,  according  to  the  popular  belief,  the  offspring  of  the 
gods,  and  legislating  for  others,  who  were  also  the  children  of 
divine  parents,  whereas  we  are  only  men  who  are  legislating  for 
the  sons  of  men,  there  is  no  uncharitableness  in  apprehending 
that  some  one  of  our  citizens  may  be  like  a  seed  hardened  by 
the  ox's  horn,  and  have  a  heart  which  cannot  be  softened  any 
more  than  those  seeds  can  be  softened  by  fire.  Among  our  citi- 
zens there  may  be  those  who  cannot  be  subdued  by  all  the 
strength  of  the  laws ;  and  for  their  sake,  though  an  ungracious 
task,  I  will  proclaim  my  first  law  about  the  robbing  of  temples, 
in  case  such  a  crime  should  ever  be  committed.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect or  imagine  that  any  well-brought-up  citizen  will  ever  take 
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the  disorder,  but  their  senrantiBy  and  strangers,  and  strangers*  ser- 
vants, may  attempt  many  crimes  of  this  sort.  And  with  a  oe^ 
view  to  them  especially,  and  yet  not  without  a  provident 
eye  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature  generally,  I  will  proclaim 
the  law  about  robbers  of  temples  and  similar  incurable,  or  al- 
most incurable  criminals.  Having  already  agreed  that  such 
enactments  ought  always  to  have  a  short  prelude,  we  may 
speak  to  the  criminal  whom  some  tormenting  desire  by  night 
and  by  day  tempts  to  go  and  rob  a  temple,  in  words  of  admo- 
nition and  exhortation  :  O  sir,  we  wOl  say  to  him,  the  impulse 
which  moves  you  to  rob  temples  is  not  a  m:ilady  of  man,  nor 
yet  from  Heaven,  but  a  sort  of  madness  which  is  begotten  in 
men  from  ancient  and  unexpiated  crimes,  the  curse  of  which 
revolves  in  a  cycle  ;  agiiinst  this  you  must  guard  as  well  as  you 
can,  and  how  you  are  to  guard  I  will  explain  to  you.  When 
any  such  thought  comes  into  your  mind,  go  and  |)erform  expia- 
tions, go  as  a  suppliant  to  the  temples  of  the  gods  who  avert 
evils,  go  to  the  society  of  those  who  are  called  good  men  among 
you ;  hear  them  tell,  and  yourself  try  to  repeat  after  them,  that 
every  man  should  honor  the  noble  and  the  just  Fly  from  tlie 
company  of  the  wicked  —  iiy,  and  turn  not  back ;  and  if  thy 
disorder  is  lightened  sensibly  by  the  use  of  these  remedies,  well 
and  good,  but  if  not,  then  acknowledge  death  to  be  nobler  than 
life,  and  depart  hence. 

These  are  the  preludes  which  we  sing  to  all  those  who  have 
thoughts  of  unholy  and  treasonable  actions,  and  to  him  who 
obeys  them  the  law  has  nothing  more  to  say.  But  to  him  who 
is  disobedient  when  the  prelude  is  over,  cry  with  a  loud  voice, 
—  He  who  is  taken  in  the  act  of  robbing  temples,  if  he  be  a 
slave  or  stranger,  shall  have  his  evil  deed  engraven  on  his  face 
and  hands,  and  shall  be  beaten  with  as  many  stripes  as  may 
seem  good  to  the  judges,  and  be  cast  naked  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  land.  And  if  he  suffers  thb  punishment  he  will  proba- 
bly be  corrected  and  improved  ;  for  no  penalty  which  is  inflicted 
according  to  law  is  designed  for  evil,  but  aiways  makes  him 
who  suffers  either  better  or  not  so  bad.  And  if  any  citizen  be 
found  doing  anything  of  this  sort,  I  mean  to  say,  if  he  be  guilty 
of  any  great  and  unmentionable  wrong,  either  in  relation  to  the 
gods,  or  his  parents,  or  the  state,  let  the  judge  deem  him  to  be 
incurable,  remembering  what  an  education  and  training  he  has 
had  from  youth  upward,  and  yet  has  not  abstained  from  the 
greatest  of  crimes.     The  penalty  of  death  is  to  him  the  least 
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Q..  of  eviU;  and  others  will  be  benefited  bj  hiB  example^  if 
he  be  dishonored  and  dispatched  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  Iaii(L  But  let  his  children  and  family,  if  they  a^oid  the 
ways  of  their  fiither,  have  glory,  and  let  honorable  mention  be 
made  of  them,  as  having  nohly  and  manfully  escaped  out  of 
evil  into  gooiL  None  of  them  should  liave  their  goods  confis- 
cated to  the  state,  in  which  the  lots  ought  always  to  continue 
the  sanie  and  equal.  Touching  the  exaction  of  penalties,  when 
a  in:ui  appears  to  have  done  anything  which  deserves  a  fine,  he 
shall  pay  the  fine,  if  he  have  anything  in  excess  of  the  lot  which 
is  assigned  to  him ;  but  more  than  tliat  he  shall  not  pay.  And 
with  a  view  to  exactness,  let  the  guanlians  of  the  law  refer  to 
the  registers,  and  inform  the  judges  of  the  precise  truth,  in  or- 
der that  none  of  the  lots  may  go  uncultivated  for  want  of  money. 
And  if  any  oue  seems  to  deserve  a  greater  penalty,  unless  some 
of  his  friends  are  willing  to  be  surety  for  hLn.  aud  liberate  him 
by  becoming  jiartners  in  the  fine,  let  him  be  imprisoned  for  a 
time  and  otherwise  dishonored.  And  let  no  one  be  outlawed 
for  any  offense  whatever,  nor  be  banished  beyond  the  frontier, 
but  let  him  receive  punishment  —  death,  or  Ix)uds,  or  blows,  or 
uncomfortable  positions,  standing  or  posteil  at  a  temple  on  the 
bonlers  of  the  land,  or  let  him  pay  money  penalties,  as  we  said 
before.  In  cases  of  death,  let  the  judges  be  the  guardians  of 
the  law,  and  a  court  selected  according  to  merit  from  last  years' 
magistrates.  But  how  the  causes  are  to  be  introduced,  and  the 
summonses,  and  manner  of  proceeding  and  the  like,  may  be 
left  to  the  younger  generation  of  legislators  to  determine  ;  the 
manner  of  voting  we  must  determine  ourselves. 

Let  the  vote  be  given  openly ;  but  before  they  come  to  the 
vote,  let  the  judges  sit  in  order  of  seniority  over  against  plaintiff 
and  defendant,  and  let  all  the  citizens  who  can  spare  time  hear 
and  take  a  serious  interest  in  listening  to  such  causes.  First 
of  all  the  plaintiff  shall  make  one  speech,  and  then  the  defend- 
ant shall  make  another  ;  and  after  the  speeches  have  been  made 
the  eldest  judge  sliall  begin  to  examine  the  parties,  and  proceed 
to  make  a  satisfactory  inquiry  into  what  lias  been  said ;  and 
after  the  oldest  has  spoken,  every  one  shall  proceed  in  order  to 
investigate  what  he  would  desire  to  have  stated  or  not  stated  by 
either  party ;  he  who  has  nothing  more  to  ask  shall  pass  over 
the  examination  to  another.  And  on  so  much  of  what  haa 
been  said  as  is  to  the  purpose,  they  shall  put  the  seals  of  all  the 
judges  with  their  signatures  in  writing,  and  place  the  writings 
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on  the  altar  of  Hestia.  On  the  next  day  they  shall  meet  g^^ 
again,  and  in  like  manner  pot  their  questions  and  go 
through  the  cause,  and  again  set  their  seals  upon  the  evidence  ; 
and  when  they  have  three  times  done  this,  and  have  had  wit- 
nesses and  evidence  enough,  they  shall  each  of  them  give  a 
holy  vote,  after  promising  by  Hestia  that  they  will  decide  justly 
Olid  truly  to  the  utmost  of  their  power ;  and  so  they  shaJl  put 
an  end  to  the  suit 

Next,  after  what  relates  to  the  gods,  follows  what  relates  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  state :  Whoever  by  promoting  a  man  to 
power  enslaves  the  laws,  and  subjects  the  city  to  Actions,  using 
violence  and  stirring  up  sedition  contrary  to  law,  him  we  will 
deem  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  whole  state.  But  he  who  takes 
no  part  in  such  procee<lings.  and  yet  being  the  chief  miigistrate 
of  the  state,  knowing  of  them  or  not  knowing  of  them,  by  rea- 
son of  cowardice  does  not  interfere  on  I)eh:ilf  of  his  country, 
such  a  one  we  must  consider  nearly  as  bail.  Every  man  who 
is  worth  anything  will  inform  the  magistrates,  and  bring  the 
conspirator  to  trial  for  making  a  violent  and  illegal  attempt  to 
change  the  government  The  judges  of  the  traitor  shall  be  the 
same  as  of  the  robbers  of  temples ;  and  let  the  whole  proceed- 
ing be  carried  on  in  the  same  way,  and  the  vote  of  the  majority 
condemn  to  death.  But  let  there  be  a  general  rule,  that  the 
disgrace  and  punishment  of  the  father  is  not  to  be  visited  on  the 
children,  except  in  the  case  of  some  one  whose  father,  grand- 
fatheri  and  great-grand&ther  have  successively  undergone  the 
penalty  of  death.  Such  persons  the  city  shall  send  away,  with 
all  their  possessions,  reserving  only  and  wholly  their  appointed 
lot  to  their  original  city  and  country.  And  out  of  the  citizens 
who  have  more  than  one  son  of  not  less  than  ten  years  of  age, 
they  shall  select  ten  whom  their  &ther  or  grandfather  by  the 
mother's  or  fiither*s  side  shall  appoint,  and  let  them  send  to 
Delphi  the  names  of  those  who  obtain  the  lot,  and  him  whom 
Lhe  God  appoints  they  shall  establish  as  heir  of  the  house  which 
has  failed ;  and  may  he  have  better  fortune  than  his  predeces- 
sors! 

Cle.  Very  good. 

Ath.  Once  more  let  there  be  a  third  general  law  respecting 
the  judges  who  are  to  give  judgment,  and  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting suits  against  those  who  are  tried  on  an  accusation  of 
treason  ;  and  as  concerning  the  remaining  or  departure  of  ^.. 
their  descendants, —  there  shall  be  one  law  for  all  three, 
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for  the  traitor,  and  the  robber  of  templet,  and  the  labTerter 
bj  Tioleaoe  of  the  laws  of  the  state.  For  a  thie(  whether  he 
steal  much  or  little,  let  there  be  one  law,  and  one  ponishment 
for  all  alike ;  in  the  first  place,  let  him  pay  double  the  amount 
of  the  theft  if  he  be  convicted,  and  if  he  has  so  much  over  and 
above  the  allotment.  If  he  have  not,  he  shall  be  bound  until 
he  pay  the  penalty,  or  persuade  him  who  has  got  the  sentence 
against  him  to  forgive  him.  But  if  a  person  is  convicted  of  a 
theft  against  the  state,  then  if  he  can  persuade  the  city,  or  if  he 
will  pay  back  twice  the  amount  of  the  theft,  he  shall  be  set  firee 
from  his  bonds. 

CU.  What  makes  you  say,  Stranger,  tliat  the  theft  is  all  one, 
whether  the  thief  has  taken  much  or  little,  and  whether  from 
sacred  or  secular  places ;  and  these  are  not  the  only  differences 
in  thefts :  seeing,  then,  that  they  are  of  many  kinds,  ought  not 
tlie  legislator  to  adapt  himself  to  them,  and  impose  upon  them 
entirely  difTerent  penalties  ? 

Ath.  Excellent.  I  was  running  on  too  fast,  Cleinias,  and  yon 
impinged  upon  me,  and  brought  me  to  my  senses,  reminding  me 
of  what,  indeed,  had  occurred  to  my  mind  already,  that  legisla- 
tion was  never  yet  rightly  worked  out,  as  I  may  say  in  passing : 
To  what  am  I  referring?  That  was  not  a  bofl  image  in  which 
I  likened  the  men  for  whom  laws  ore  now  made  to  slaves  who 
are  doctored  by  slaves.  For  of  this  you  may  be  very  sure,  that 
if  one  of  those  empirical  physicians,  who  practice  medicine 
without  science,  were  to  come  upon  the  gentleman  physician 
talking  to  his  gentle  patient,  and  using  the  language  almost  of 
philosophy  —  beginning  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  and 
discoursing  about  the  whole  nature  of  the  body,  he  would  burst 
into  a  hearty  laugh — he  would  say  what  most  of  those  who 
are  called  doctors  always  have  at  their  tongue's  end :  Foolish 
fellow,  he  would  say,  you  are  not  healing  the  sick  man,  but  you 
are  educating  him ;  and  he  does  not  want  to  be  made  a  doctor, 
but  to  get  well. 

CUt,  And  would  he  not  be  right  in  saying  that  ? 

Ath.  Perhaps  he  would  ;  and  he  might  remark  upon  us,  that 
he  who  discourses  about  laws,  as  we  are  now  doing,  is  giving 
the  citizens  education  and  not  laws;  that  would  be  rather  a 
telling  observation. 

Cte,  Very  true. 

Ath.  But  we  are  fortunate. 
die.  In  what  way  ? 
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Atlu  Inasmuch  as  we  are  not  compelled  to  give  laws,  but 
we  may  take  into  considenition  every  form  of  government,  and 
ascertain  what  is  best  and  what  is  most  needful,  and  how  they 
may  both  be  carried  into  execution ;  and  we  may  also,  if  we 
please,  choose  what  is  best,  or,  if  we  prefer,  wliat  is  most  nec- 
essary —  which  shall  we  do  ? 

C!e,  There  is  something  ridiculous.  Stranger,  in  our  propos- 
ing such  an  alternative,  as  if  we  were  legislators,  simply  bouml 
under  some  great  necessity  which  cannot  be  deferred  to  the 
morrow.  But  we,  as  I  may  by  the  grace  of  Heaven  affirm, 
like  g:itherers  of  stones  or  beginners  of  some  composite  work, 
may  collect  a  heap  of  materials,  and  afterwanls,  at  our  leisure, 
select  what  is  suitable  for  our  intendc<l  construction.  Let  us 
then  suppose  ourselves  to  be  at  leisure,  not  of  necessity  build« 
ing,  hut  rather  like  men  who  are  partly  providing  materials,  and 
partly  putting  them  together.  And  we  may  truly  say  that  some 
of  our  laws,  like  stones,  are  already  fixed  in  their  places  ;  and 
others  lie  about  provisionally,  and  are  put  by. 

AUi,  Certainly,  in  that  case,  Cleini:is,  our  view  of  law  will  be 
more  in  accordance  with  nature.  For  there  is  another  matter 
affecting  legislators,  which  I  must  earnestly  entreat  you  to  con- 
sider. 

Cle,  What  is  that  ? 

Ath.  Divers  other  persons,  and  not  legislators  only,  have 
composed  writings  and  speeches. 

Cle.  To  be  sure. 

Ath.  Shall  we  give  heed  rather  to  the  writings  of  those  others,  ,      '^ 
— poets  and  the  like,  who  either  in  metre  or  out  of  metre  have 
recorded  their  own  notes  of  life,  and  not  to  the  writings  of 
legislators,  or  shall  we  give  heed  to  them  above  all  ?  , 

Cle,  Yes ;  to  them  above  all  others. 

Ath,  And  of  those  who  write  about  the  beautiful,  the  good, 
and  the  just,  ought  any  one  but  the  legislator  to  advise  con- 
cerning them,  and  to  teach  what  they  are,  and  how  they  are  to 
be  pursued  by  those  who  intend  to  be  happy  ? 

Cle.  Certainly  noL 

Ath.  And  is  it  more  disgraceful  for  Homer  and  Tyrtaeus  and 
other  poets  to  lay  down  evil  precepts  in  their  writings  respect- 
ing life  and  the  pursuits  of  men,  but  not  so  disgraceful  for  Ly- 
curgus  and  Solon  and  others  who  were  legislators  as  well  as 
writers  ?  Of  all  the  writings  which  there  are  in  cities,  are  not 
those  which  relate  to  laws,  when  you  unfold  them,  found  to  be 
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geg  bj  fiir  the  noblest  end  the  best,  end  do  not  other  wntings 
either  agree  with  them,  or  if  thej  disagreey  are  thej  not 
ridicnlona  ?  We  should  consider  whether  the  laws  of  states 
ought  to  appear  in  the  character  of  loring  and  wise  parents,  or 
of  grants  and  masters,  who  command  and  threaten,  and,  liter 
writing  their  decrees  on  walls,  go  their  ways ;  and  whether,  in 
discoursing  of  laws,  we  shall  r^;ard  them  as  parents,  a  Tiew 
which  may  or  may  not  be  attainable,  but  to  which  we,  at  any 
rate,  will  show  our  readiness  to  give  effect,  and  be  prepared  to 
undergo  whatever  may  be  the  result.  And  may  the  resolt  be 
good,  and  by  the  fiivor  of  Heaven  it  shall  be  good ! 

CU.  Excellent ;  and  let  .us  do  as  you  say. 

AUu  Then  we  will  now  consider  accurately,  as  we  proposed, 
what  relates  to  robbers  of  temples,  and  all  kinds  of  thefts  and 
offenses  in  general ;  and  we  must  not  be  annoyed  if^  in  the 
course  of  legislation,  we  have  euocted  some  things  and  have 
not  made  up  our  minds  about  some  others :  for  as  yet  we  are 
not  legislators,  but  are  only  preparing  to  be  legislators,  in  which 
attempt  we  hope  to  succeed.  Let  us,  then,  as  I  propose,  con- 
sider these  matters,  if  you  do  not  object. 

Cle.  By  all  means. 

AUu  Concerning  all  principles  of  honor  and  justice,  let  us 
endeavor  to  ascertain  how  far  we  are  consistent  with  ourselves, 
and  how  fax  we  are  inconsistent,  acknowledging  indeed  that  our 
aim  is  to  contradict  the  majority — and  we  may  note  how  fiur 
the  many  are  inconsistent  with  one  another. 

CZe.  What  are  the  inconsistencies  which  you  observe  in  us  ? 

AUu  I  will  endeavor  to  explain.  K  I  am  not  mistaken,  we 
are  agreed  that  justice  and  just  men  and  things  and  actions  are 
all  £ur,  so  that,  if  a  person  were  to  maintain  that  just  men 
even  when  they  are  deformed  in  body,  are  still  perfectly  beau- 
tiful in  respect  of  the  excellent  justice  of  their  minds,  no  one 
would  say  that  there  was  any  inconsistency  in  this. 

CU.  They  would  be  quite  right. 

AUu  Perhaps  ;  but  let  us  consider  further,  that  even  if  all 
things  which  are  just  are  fiur  and  honorable,  there  are  always 
passive  states  deemed  by  us  to  be  equivalent  to  the  active  ones. 

Cle.  And  what  b  the  inference  from  that  ? 

Jjth,  The  inference  is,  that  a  just  action  in  partaking  of  the 
just  partakes  also  in  the  same  degree  of  the  fiadr  and  honor- 
able. 

OU.  Certainly. 
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Ath.  And  mutt  not  a  suffering  which  partakes  of  the  just 
principle  be  admitted  to  be  in  the  same  degree  fiur  and  og/v 
honorable,  if  the  argument  is  consistently  carried  out  ? 

Cie.  True.  ^ 

AtA.  But  if  we  admit  suffering  to  be  just  and  yet  dishonor- 
able, and  the  term  ^  dishonorable  **  is  applied  to  justice,  then 
the  just  and  the  honorable  will  disagree  ? 

C/e.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Aih,  A  thing  not  difficult  to  understand;  the  laws  which 
have  been  already  enacted  would  seem  to  announce  principles 
directly  opposed  to  what  we  are  saying. 

CU.  To  what  ? 

Ath,  We  were  saying,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  the  robber 
of  temples,  and  he  who  w;is  the  euemy  of  law  and  order,  might 
jastly  be  put  to  death,  and  we  were  proceeding  to  make  divers 
otlier  enactments  of  a  similar  nature.  But  we  refrained,  be- 
cause we  saw  that  tiiese  inflictions  of  sufferings  are  infinite  in 
number  and  degree,  and  are,  at  once,  the  most  just  and  also 
the  most  dishonorable  of  all  sufferings.  And  if  this  is  true, 
are  not  the  just  and  the  honorable  at  one  time  all  the  same, 
and  at  another  time  in  the  most  diametrical  opposition  ? 

Cie.  Tliat  appears  to  be  the  case. 

Ath.  In  this  discordant  and  inconsistent  fashion  does  the  lan- 
guage of  the  many  rend  asunder  the  honorable  and  just. 

Cie.  That,  Stranger,  appears  to  be  true. 

Ath.  Then  now,  Cleinias,  let  us  see  how  far  we  are  consistent 
about  these  matters. 

Cie.  Consistent  in  what  ? 

Ath.  I  think  that  I  have  clearly  stated  in  the  former  part  of 
the  discussion,  but  if  I  did  not,  let  me  now  state  — 

Cie.  What? 

Ath.  That  all  bad  men  are  always  involuntarily  bad ;  and  if 
this  is  true,  then  I  must  proceed  to  make  a  further  inference. 

Cie.  What  is  that  ? 

Ath.  That  the  unjust  man  may  be  bad,  but  that  he  is  bad 
against  hb  will.  Now  that  an  action  which  is  done  involunta- 
rily, should  be  voluntary,  is  a  contradiction ;  wherefore  he  who 
maintains  that  injustice  is  involuntary  will  deem  that  the  evil- 
doer does  evil  involuntarily.  That  I,  too,  must  now  admit,  for 
1  say  that  all  men  do  evil  involuntarily,  and  if  any  one  firom 
motives  of  strife  or  party  says  that  there  are  men  who  are  evil- 
doers against  their  will,  and  yet  that  many  do  evil  willingly,  I 
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oertunly  caiuot  agree  with  him.  Bat,  then,  how  can  I  avoid 
being  inoonflittent  with  myselft  if  you,  CleiniM,  and  yoa,  Me- 
gillus,  say  to  me,  —  Well,  Stranger,  and  how  aboat  legiilaUng 
for  the  city  of  the  lilagnetes  —  shall  we  legislate  or  not — what 
do  you  advise  ?  Certainly  we  will,  I  should  reply.  Then  will 
you  determine  for  them  what  are  voluntary  and  what  are  invol- 
untary crimes,  and  shall  we  make  tlie  punishments  greater  of 
voluntary  errors  and  crimes  and  less  for  the  involuntary  ;  or 
o|«|  shall  we  make  the  punishment  of  all  to  be  alike,  umter  the 
idea  that  there  b  no  such  thing  as  voluntary  criQio  ? 

Cb.  Very  good.  Stranger ;  and  what  shall  we  wiy  in  answer 
to  these  objections  ? 

Aih.  That  b  a  very  fiiir  question.   In  the  first  place  lei  us— 

Cle.  Do  what  ? 

Ath.  Let  us  remember,  what  has  been  well  said  by  us 
alreiuly,  tliat  our  ideas  of  justice  were  in  tlie  highest  degree 
confused  and  inoonsbtent.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  let  us  pro- 
ceed to  ask  ourselves  once  more  whether  we  luive  discovered  a 
way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Have  we  ever  determined  in  wliat 
respect  these  two  classes  of  actions  differ  from  one  another  ? 
For  in  all  states  and  by  all  legislators  wliatsoever  two  kinds  of 
actions  have  been  dbtingubhed  —  the  one,  voluntary,  the  other, 
involuntary ;  and  they  have  legislated  about  tliem  accordingly. 
But  shall  thb  new  word  of  ours,  like  an  oracle  of  Gkxl,  be  only 
spoken,  and  have  no  explanation  or  verification  ?  How  can  a 
word  not  understood  be  the  basis  of  ledslation  ?  That  b  im- 
possible.  Before  proceeding  to  legblate,  then,  we  must  prove 
that  they  are  two,  and  what  b  the  difference  between  them, 
tltat  when  we  impose  the  penalty  upon  either,  every  one  may 
understand  our  proposal,  and  be  able  in  some  way  to  judge 
whether  the  penalty  b  fitly  or  unfitly  enacted. 

Cle,  I  agree  with  yon.  Stranger,  for  one  of  two  things  b  cer- 
tain :  either  we  must  not  say  that  all  crimes  are  involuntary, 
or  we  must  show  the  meaning  and  truth  of  thb  statement 

Ath.  Of  these  two  alternatives,  the  one  is  quite  intolerable — 
not  to  speak  what  I  know  to  be  the  truth  would  be  to  me  un- 
lawfid  and  unholy.  But  if  they  do  not  differ  as  voluntary  and 
involuntary,  I  must  endeavor  to  find  some  other  dbtinction  in 
them. 

Cle,  Very  true.  Stranger,  that  b  the  only  way  in  whidi  the 
matter  can  be  considered  by  us. 

Aih.  Reflect^  then  ;  there  are  hurts  of  various  kinds  done  by 
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the  citizens  to  one  another  in  the  intercoone  of  life,  affording 
plentiful  examples  both  of  the  Yoluntary  and  involimtaiy. 

CU*  Certainly. 

AUu  I  would  not  have  any  one  suppose  that  all  these  hurts 
are  injuries,  and  that  injuries  are  of  two  kinds,  —  one,  volun- 
tary, and  the  other,  involuntary  ;  for  the  involuntary  hurts  are 
quite  as  many  and  as  great  as  the  voluntary.  And  please  o/..^ 
to  consider  whether  I  am  right  or  not  in  what  I  am  going 
to  ssiy;  for  I  deny,  Cleinias  and  Megillus,  tliat  he  who  harms 
another  hivoluntarily  does  him  an  injury  involuntarily,  nor 
should  I  legislate  about  such  an  act  under  the  idea  that  I  am 
legislating  for  an  involuntary  injury.  Bat  I  should  rather  say 
that  such  a  hurt,  whether  great  or  small,  is  not  an  injury  at  all ; 
aud.  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  am  right,  when  a  benefit  is  wrongly 
conferred,  the  author  of  the  benefit  mjiy  often  be  said  to  injure. 
For  I  maintain.  O  my  friends,  that  the  more  giving  or  taking 
away  of  anything  is  not  to  be  descrilietl  either  :is  just  or  unjust ; 
but  the  legislator  has  to  consider  whether  any  one  does  good  or 
harm  to  another  out  of  a  just  principle  and  intention.  On  the 
distinction  between  injustice  and  hurt  he  must  fix  his  eye ;  and 
when  there  is  hurt,  he  must,  as  far  as  he  can,  make  the  hurt 
goo<l  by  law,  and  save  that  which  is  ruined,  and  raise  up  that 
which  is  fallen,  and  make  that  which  is  dead  or  wounded  whole. 
And  when  compensation  is  given,  the  law  must  always  seek  to 
win  over  the  doers  and  sufferers  of  the  several  hurts  from  feel- 
ings of  enmity  to  those  of  friendship. 

Cle,  That  is  good. 

Aih,  Then  as  to  unjust  hurts  or  gains,  supposing  that  some 
one  by  doing  wrong  causes  a  gain  to  another,  —  of  these  we 
may  heal  as  many  as  are  capable  of  being  healed,  regarding 
them  as  diseases  of  the  soul,  and  the  cure  of  injustice  will  take 
the  following  direction  — 

CU.  What  direction  ? 

Ath,  When  any  one  commits  any  injustice,  small  or  great, 
the  law  will  admonish  and  compel  him  either  never  at  all  to  do 
the  like  again,  or  never  voluntarily,  or  at  any  rate  in  a  &r  less 
degree  ;  and  he  must  in  addition  pay  for  the  hurt.  Whether 
the  end  is  to  be  attained  by  word  or  action,  with  pleasure  or 
pain,  by  giving  or  taking  away  privileges,  by  means  of  penalties 
or  gifts,  or  in  whatsoever  way  the  law  shall  make  a  man  hate 
injustice,  and  love  or  not  hate  the  nature  of  the  just,  this  is  the 
noblest  work  of  law.     But  if  the  legislator  sees  any  one  who 
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U  incnrabley  for  him  he  will  make  a  law  and  fix  a  penaltj.  He 
knows  quite  well  that  to  tnch  men  themselves  there  is  no  profit 
in  the  continoance  of  their  lives,  and  that  they  would  do  a 
double  good  to  the  rest  of  mankind  if  they  would  take  their  de* 
ogo  parture,  inasmuch  as  they  would  be  an  example  to  other 
men  not  to  oflfend,  and  they  would  relieve  the  city  of  had 
citizens.  In  such  cases,  and  in  such  cases  only,  the  legislator 
ought  to  inflict  death  as  the  punishment  of  offenses. 

CU.  What  you  have  said  appears  to  me  to  be  very  reason- 
able, but  will  you  £ivor  me  by  stating  a  little  more. clearly  the 
difference  between  hurt  and  injustice,  and  the  various  compli- 
cations of  the  involuntary  and  voluntary  which  arise  in  those 
cases? 

Ath.  I  will  endeavor  to  comply  with  your  request :  0>nccm- 
ing  the  soul,  thus  much  would  be  generally  siud  and  allowed, 
that  one  element  in  her  nature  is  passion  ;  which  may  be  ile- 
scribe<l  either  as  a  state  or  a  part  of  the  soul,  and  is  hard  to  be 
striven  against  and  contended  with,  and  by  irrational  force  over* 
turns  nmiiv  thinjra. 

Cle,  Very  true. 

Ath,  And  pleasure  is  not  the  same  with  passion,  but  has  an 
opposite  power,  worldng  by  persuasion  and  by  the  force  of  de- 
ceit in  all  things. 

Cle.  Quite  true. 

Ath.  A  man  may  truly  say  that  ignorance  is  a  third  cause  of 
crimes.  Ignorance,  however,  may  be  conveniently  divided  by 
t'le  legislator  into  two  sorts :  There  is  simple  ignorance,  which 
is  the  source  of  lighter  offenses,  ana  double  ignorance,  which  is 
accompanied  by  conceit  of  wisdom ;  and  he  who  is  under  the 
influence  of  the  latter,  fimdes  that  he  knows  all  about  matters 
of  which  he  knows  nothing.  This  second  kind  of  ignorance, 
when  possessed  of  power  and  strength,  will  be  held  by  the 
legislator  to  be  the  source  of  great  and  monstrous  crimes,  but 
when  attended  with  weakness  will  only  result  in  the  errors  of 
children  and  old  men ;  and  these  he  will  treat  as  errors,  and 
will  make  laws  accordingly  for  those  who  commit  them,  which 
will  be  the  mildest  and  most  merciful  of  all  laws. 

CU,  That  is  reasonable. 

Ath,  We  all  of  us  remai^  of  one  man  that  he  is  superior  to 
pleasure  and  passion,  and  of  another  that  he  is  inferior  to  them ; 
and  thb  is  true. 

CU.  Quite  true. 
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'   Aifu  Bat  no  oae  was  ever  yet  heard  to  say  that  one  of  as  b 
saperior  and  the  other  inferior  to  ignorance  ? 

CU.  Very  true. 

Ath.  All  these  are  motives  of  which  we  say  that  they  incite 
men  to  the  fulfillment  of  their  will ;  although  they  may  often 
contend  one  with  another  and  draw  an  individual  in  opposite 
directions  at  the  same  time. 

CU,  That  is  very  often  the  case. 

Ath,  And  now  I  can  define  to  you  clearly,  and  without  amhi- 
guity,  what  I  mean  hy  the  just  and  unjust,  according  to  my  no- 
tion of  them  :  Wlien  anger  and  fear,  and  pleasure  and  pain,  and 
jealousies  and  ilesires^  tyrannize  over  the  soul,  whether  they  do 
any  harm  or  not  —  I  cull  them  all  injustice.  But  when  ^^ , 
the  opinion  of  the  iK^st,  whatever  may  be  the  supposed  re* 
lation  of  the  best  to  them  in  states  or  individuals,  gets  the  up- 
per hand,  and  orders  the  souls  of  individuals,  even  though  some- 
times in  error,  yet  what  is  done  in  accordance  therewith,  and 
the  principle  in  individuals  which  o1)eys  this  rule,  and  is  best 
for  the  whole  life  of  man,  is  to  be  called  just ;  although  the  ac- 
tion, done  in  error,  is  thought  by  the  multitude  to  be  involuntary 
injustice.  Leavuig  the  question  of  names,  about  which  we  are 
not  going  to  quarrel,  and  having  already  delineated  three  sorts 
of  errors,  we  may  begin  by  recalling  them  somewhat  more  viv- 
idly to  our  memory :  One  kind  was  of  the  painfhl  sort,  which 
we  denominate  anger  and  fear  ? 

Cle.  Quite  righL 

Aih,  There  was  a  second  class  of  pleasures  and  desires,  and 
a  third  class  of  hopes,  which  aimed  at  true  opinion  about  the 
best.  This  latter  being  further  subdivided  into  three,  there 
arise  five  kinds  of  actions,  and  for  these  five  kinds  we  will 
make  laws  of  two  kinds. 

Cle,  What  are  the  five  kinds  of  which  you  are  speaking  ? 

Ath.  There  is  the  kind  of  actions  done  by  violence  and  in 
the  light  of  day,  and  another  kind  of  actions  which  are  done 
in  darkness  and  with  secret  deceit,  or  sometimes  both  with  vio- 
lence and  deceit;  the  laws  concerning  these  last  ought  to  have, 
a  character  of  severity. 

Cle.  Naturally. 

Ath.  And  now  let  us  return  from  this  digression  and  com- 
plete the  work  of  legislation.  Laws  have  been  already  enacted 
by  us  concerning  the  robbers  of  the  gods,  and  concerning  trai- 
tors; and  also  concerning  those  who  oormpt  the  laws  for  the 
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purpose  of  tabverting  the  government  A  man  mej  totj 
likelj  commit  some  of  these  crimes^  either  in  a  state  6i  mad- 
ness or  when  alTccted  by  disease,  or  under  the  inlloenoe  of 
extreme  old  age,  or  in  a  fit  of  childish  vrantonness,  himself  no 
better  tlian  a  child.  And  if  this  be  made  endent  to  one  of 
the  judges  elected  to  try  the  cause,  on  the  appeal  of  the  crim* 
inal  or  his  advocate,  and  he  be  judged  to  have  been  in  thia 
state  when  he  committed  the  offense,  he  shall  simply  pay  f<>r 
the  hurt  which  he  may  have  done  to  another ;  but  he  shall  be 
exempt  from  other  peiuilties,  unless  he  have  slain,  some  one* 
and  liave  on  his  hands  the  stain  of  blood.  And  in  that  case 
ho  sliull  go  to  another  land  and  country,  and  there  dwell  for  a 
year ;  and  if  he  return  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  whidi 
t!ie  law  appoints,  or  even  set  his  foot  at  all  on  his  native  land, 
^  ,.  hu  shall  be  bound  by  the  guardians  of  die  law  us  a  pnblic 
prisoner  for  two  yeai's,  and  then  go  free. 
Having  begun  to  speak  of  homicide,  let  us  endeavor  to  lay 
down  laws  concerning  every  different  kind  of  homicide ;  and, 
first  of  all,  concerning  violent  and  involuntiiry  homicides.  If 
any  one  in  an  athletic  contest,  and  at  the  public  games,  invol- 
untarily kills  a  friend,  and  he  dies  either  at  the  time  or  after- 
wards of  the  blows  which  he  has  received ;  or  if  the  like  mis* 
fortune  happen  to  any  one  in  war  or  military  exercises,  or 
mimic  contests  of  which  the  rulers  enjoin  the  practice,  whether 
with  or  without  arms,  when  he  has  been  purified  according  to 
the  law  brought  from  Delphi  relating  to  these  matters,  he  shall 
be  innocent  And  so  in  the  case  of  physicians,  if  tlieir  patient 
die  against  their  will,  they  shall  be  held  guiltless  by  the  law. 
And  if  one  slay  another  with  his  own  hand,  but  unintentionally, 
whether  he  be  unarmed  or  have  some  instrument  or  dart  in  his 
hand  ;  or  if  he  kill  him  by  giving  him  food  or  drink,  or  by  the 
application  of  fire  or  cold,  or  by  suffocating  him,  whether  he 
do  the  deed  by  his  own  hand,  or  by  the  agency  of  others,  he 
shall  be  regarded  as  the  agent,  and  shall  suffer  the  following 
penalties :  If  he  kill  a  slave  thinking  that  he  is  his  own,  he 
shall  bear  the  master  of  the  dead  man  harmless  from  loss,  or 
shall  pay  a  penalty  of  twice  the  value  of  the  dead  man,  and 
the  judges  shxdl  assess  the  value  of  the  slave ;  but  they  must 
use  purifications  greater  and  more  than  in  the  case  of  those 
who  committed  homicide  at  the  games ;  what  they  ore  to  be, 
the  interpreters  whom  the  Grod  appoints  shall  be  authorized  to 
declare.     And  if  a  man  kills  his  own  slave,  when  he  has  been 
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parified  according  to  law,  he  shall  be  quit  of  the  homicide. 
Antl  if  a  man  kills  a  freeman  unintentionally,  he  shall  undergo 
the  same  purification  as  he  did  who  killed  the  slave.  But  let 
him  not  forget  alio  a  tale  of  the  olden  time,  which  is  to  this 
effect :  He  who  has  suffered  a  violent  enil,if  he  has  had  the  soul 
of  a  freeman  in  life,  is,  when  newly  deail,  angry  witli  the  author 
of  his  death  ;  and  being  himself  fiill  of  fear  and  panic  by  rea- 
son of  his  violent  death,  when  he  sees  his  murderer  wiUkiui; 
about  in  his  own  accustomed  haunts,  he  is  said  to  become  flis- 
ordered,  which  disorder  of  his,  aided  by  the  guilty  recollection 
of  the  other,  is  communicated  by  him  witii  overwhelming  force, 
to  the  murderer  and  his  deeds.  Wherefore  he  must  get  out  of 
the  way  of  the  sufferer  for  the  entire  period  of  a  year,  and 
mu.st  not  \wi  found  in  any  of  the  places  that  belong  to  him  in 
the  whole  country.  And  if  the  dead  man  be  a  stranger,  he 
shall  abstain  from  the  whole  country  of  the  :itranger  dur-  ^..p 
ing  a  like  perio<L  If  any  one  voluntarily  obey  this  law,  the 
next  of  kin  to  the  decease<l,  seeing  all  that  has  happened,  shall 
take  pity  on  him,  and  make  peace  with  him,  and  deal  witli  him 
as  he  ought  But  if  any  one  is  disobedient,  and  either  ven- 
tures to  go  to  any  of  the  temples  and  sacrifice  unpurificd,  or 
will  not  continue  in  exile  during  the  appointed  time,  the  next 
of  kin  to  the  deceased  shall  proceed  ag:iinst  him  for  murder ; 
and  if  he  be  convicted  every  part  of  his  punishment  shall  be 
doubled  And  if  the  next  of  kin  do  not  proceed  against  the 
perpetrator  of  the  crime,  then  the  pollution  shall  be  deemed  to 
fall  upon  his  own  head ;  the  suff*erer  shall  call  for  vengeance 
upon  liim,  and  he  who  has  a  mind  to  proceed  against  him  may 
compel  him  to  be  absent  from  his  country  during  five  years, 
according  to  law.  Ka  stranger  involuntarily  kill  a  stranger 
who  is  dwelling  in  the  city,  he  who  likes  shall  prosecute  the 
cause  according  to  the  same  rules.  K  he  be  a  metic,  let  him 
be  absent  for  a  year,  or  if  he  be  an  entire  stranger,  in  addition 
to  the  purification,  whether  he  slay  a  stranger,  or  a  metic,  or  a 
citizen,  he  shall  be  banished  for  life  from  the  country  which  is 
under  the  dominion  of  our  laws.  And  if  he  return  contrary 
to  law,  let  the  guardians  of  the  law  punish  him  with  death  ;  and 
let  them  hand  over  his  property,  if  he  have  any,  to  him  who  is 
next  of  kin  to  the  sufferer.  And  if  he  be  wrecked,  and  driven 
on  the  coast  against  his  will,  he  shall  take  up  hb  abode  on  the 
sea-shore,  wetting  his  feet  in  the  sea,  and  watching  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  sailing ;  but  if  he  be  brought  by  land  and  is  not  his 
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own  matter,  let  the  magistnte  wbom  he  first  oomet  eotMi  in 
the  dtj  release  him,  and  send  him  unharmed  over  the  border. 

If  an  J  one  slajs  a  freeman  with  his  own  hand,  and  the  deed 
be  done  in  passion,  in  the  case  of  such  actions  we  mnst  begin 
bj  making  a  distinction.  For  a  deed  is  done  from  passion 
either  when  men  suddenly,  and  without  intention  to  kill,  cause 
the  death  of  another  by  blows  and  the  like  on  a  momentary 
impulse,  and  are  sorry  for  the  deed  immediately  afterwards ;  or 
again,  when,  after  haying  been  insulted  in  deed  or  word,  men 
pursue  revenge,  and  kill  a  person  intentionally,  and  are  not 
sorry  for  their  deed.  And.  therefore,  we  must  assume  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  homicide,  both  of  them  arising  from  passion, 
o<.-  which  may  be  justly  said  to  be  in  a  mean  between  the  Tolun- 
tary  and  involuntary ;  at  the  same  time,  they  are  neither 
of  them  anything  more  than  a  likeness  or  shadow  of  either: 
He  who  treasures  up  his  anger,  and  avenges  himself^  not  imme- 
diately and  at  the  moment,  but  with  insidious  design  and  after 
an  interval,  is  like  the  voluntary  ;  but  he  who  does  not  treasure 
up  his  anger,  and  takes  vengeance  on  the  instant,  and  without 
malice  prepense,  approaches  to  the  involuntary ;  and  yet  even 
he  is  not  altogether  involuntary,  but  is  only  the  image  or  shadow 
of  the  involuntary;  wherefore  about  homicides  committed  in 
hot  blood,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  determining  whether  in  leg- 
islating we  shall  reckon  them  as  voluntary  or  as  partly  invol- 
untary. The  best  and  truest  view  is  to  regard  either  as  a 
likeness  only  of  the  voluntary  or  involuntary.  We  may,  how- 
ever, divide  them  accordingly  as  they  are  done  with  or  without 
premeditation.  And  we  may  make  the  penalties  heavier  for 
those  who  commit  homicide  with  angry  premeditation,  and 
lighter  for  those  who  do  not  premeditate,  but  smite  upon  the 
instant ;  for  that  which  is  like  a  greater  evil  should  be  punished 
more  severely,  and  that  which  is  like  a  less  evil  should  be  pun- 
ished less  severely :  this  shall  be  the  rule  of  our  laws. 

Cle.  Certainly. 

AtA.  Let  us  proceed :  If  any  one  slays  a  freeman  with  his 
own  hand,  and  the  deed  be  done  in  a  moment  of  anger,  and 
without  premeditation,  let  the  offender  suffer  in  other  respects 
as  the  involuntary  homicide  would  have  suffered,  undergoing  on 
exile  of  two  years,  that  he  may  learn  to  school  his  passions. 
But  he  who  slays  another  from  passion,  yet  with  premeditation, 
shall  undergo  the  same  penalty  as  the  former ;  and  to  this  shall 
be  added  an  exile  of  three  instead  of  two  years, — his  punish- 
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ment  is  to  be  longer  becaiue  his  passion  is  greater.  The  man- 
ner of  their  return  shall  be  on  this  wise  (and  here  the  law 
has  (lifRculty  in  determining  exactly  ;  for  in  some  cases  the 
murder  which  is  judged  by  the  law  to  be  worse  may  really  be 
the  less  cruel,  and  he  who  is  judged  the  less  cruel  may  be 
really  the  worse,  and  may  have  executed  the  murder  in  a  more 
savage  manner,  whereas  the  other  may  have  been  gentler.  But 
in  general  the  degrees  of  guilt  will  be  such  as  we  have  describetl 
them.  Of  all  these  things  the  guardians  of  the  law  must  taku 
cognizance)  ;  when  either  of  them  has  completed  his  term  of 
exile,  they  shall  send  twelve  judges  to  the  borders  of  the  land ; 
tliese  in  the  interval  shall  have  been  informed  of  the  actions 
of  the  criminals,  and  they  shall  judge  respecting  their  pardon 
and  reception  ;  and  the  homicides  shall  abide  by  their  g,,^ 
judginent.  But  if  after  they  have  returned  home,  either 
of  them  in  a  moment  of  anger  repeats  the  deed,  let  him  be  an 
exile,  and  return  no  more ;  or  if  he  return,  let  him  suffer  as 
the  stranger  was  to  suffer  in  a  similar  case.  He  who  kills  his 
own  slave  shall  undergo  a  purification,  but  if  he  kills  the  slave 
of  another  in  anger,  he  shall  pay  twice  the  amount  of  the  loss 
to  his  owner.  And  if  a  homicide  is  disobedient  to  the  law,  and 
without  purification  pollutes  the  agora,  or  the  games,  or  the 
temples,  he  who  pleases  may  bring  to  trial  the  next  of  kin  to 
the  dead  man  for  permitting  him,  and  the  murderer  with  him, 
and  may  compel  the  one  to  exact  and  the  other  to  suffer  a 
double  portion  of  fines  and  purifications ;  and  the  accuser  may 
himself  receive  the  fine  which  is  imposed  by  law.  If  a  slave 
in  a  tit  of  passion  kills  his  master,  the  kindred  of  the  deceased 
man  may  do  with  the  murderer  (provided  only  they  do  not 
spare  his  life)  whatever  they  please,  and  they  will  be  pure  ;  or 
if  he  kills  a  fireeman,  who  is  not  his  master,  the  owners  shall 
give  up  the  slave  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  and  they 
shall  be  under  an  obligation  to  put  him  to  death,  but  this  may 
be  done  in  any  manner  which  they  please.  And  if  (which  is 
a  rare  occurrence,  but  does  sometimes  happen)  a  &ther  or  a 
mother  in  a  moment  of  passion  slay  a  son  or  daughter  by 
blows,  or  some  other  violence,  they  shall  undergo  the  same 
purification  as  in  other  cases,  and  be  exiled  during  three  years ; 
but  when  they  return  from  exile  the  wife  shall  separate  from 
the  husband,  and  the  husband  from  the  wife,  and  they  shall 
never  afterwards  beget  children  together,  or  live  under  the 
same  roo^  or  partake  of  the  same  sacred  rites  with  those  whom 
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they  have  deprired  of  a  child  or  of  a  brother.     And  he  who 
is  impioiu  and  disobedient  in  soch  a  case  shall  be  brooght  to 
trial  for  impie^  bj  anj  one  who  pleases.     If  in  a  fit  of  anger 
a  husband  lulls  his  wife,  or  the  wife  her  husbandt  thej  shall 
undergo  the  same  purification,  and  their  term  of  exile  shall 
be  three  years.     And  when  he  who  has'  committed  any  such 
crime  returns*  let  him  hare  no  communion  in  sacred  rites  with 
his  children,  neither  let  him  sit  at  the  same  table  with  them, 
and  the  £uher  or  son  who  disobeys  shall  be  liable  to  be  brooght 
to  trial  for  impiety  by  any  one  who  pleases.     If  a  brother 
or  sister  in  a  fit  of  passion  kills  a  brother  or  a  suter,  they 
sliall   undergo   a  purification  and   a  year's  exile,  as  was  the 
case  with  parents  who  kill  their  oflfspring :  they  shall  not  coma 
under  the  same  roo^  or  share  in  the  sacred  rites  of  those  whom 
^^f.    they  have  deprived  of  their  brethren,  or  of  their  children. 
And  he  who  is  cli.wbedient  shall  be  justly  liable  to  the 
law  concerning  impiety,  which  relates  to  these  matters.     If  any 
one  is  so  violent  in  his  passion  against  his  parents,  that  in  the 
madness  of  his  anger  he  dares  to  kill  one  of  them,  if  the  dead 
man,  when  dying,  of  his  own  accord  acquits  the  murderer,  let 
him  undergo  the  purification  which  is  assigned  to  those  who 
have  been  guilty  of  involuntary  homicide,  and  do  as  they  do, 
and  he  shall  be  pure.     But  if  he  be  not  acquitted,  the  perpe- 
trator of  such  a  deed  shall  be  amenable  to  many  laws,  for  he 
shall  be  amenable  to  the  extreme  punishments  for  assault,  and 
impiety,  and  robbing  of  temples,  in  that  he  has  robbed  hia 
parent  of  life ;  and  if  a  man  could  be  slain  more  than  once, 
most  justly  would  he  who  in  a  fit  of  passion  has  slain  fiither  or 
mother,  undergo  many  deaths.     How  can  he,  whom,  even  in 
defense  of  his  life,  and  when  about  to  suffer  death  at  the  hands 
of  his  parents,  no  law  will  allow  to  kill  his  fother  or  his  mother 
who  are  the  authors  of  his  being,  and  whom  the  legislator  wiU 
command  to  endure  any  extremity  rather  than  this — how  can 
he,  I  say,  lawfully  receive  any  other  punishment  ?     Let  death 
then  be  the  appointed  punishment  of  him  who  in  a  fit  of  pas- 
sion slays  his  fiither  or  his  mother.     But  if  brother  kill  brother 
in  a  civil  broil,  or  under  other  like  circumstances,  if  the  other 
have  begun,  and  he  only  defend  himself,  let  him  be  free  fix>m  guilty 
OS  he  would  be  if  he  had  slain  an  enemy.    And  if  a  citizen  kill 
a  citizen,  or  a  stranger  a  stranger ;  or  if  a  stranger  kill  a  citizen, 
or  a  citizen  a  stranger,  let  him  be  firee  from  guilt  in  like  manner ; 
and  so  in  the  case  of  a  slave  who  has  killed  a  slave ;  but  if  a 
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•lava  YuLve  killed  a  freeman  in  self-defense,  let  him  be  subject 
to  the  same  law  as  he  who  has  killed  a  fiither;  and  let  the  law 
about  the  remission  of  penalties  in  the  case  of  parricide  applj 
equally  to  every  other  remission.  Whenever  any  sufferer  of 
his  own  accord  remits  the  guilt  of  homicide  to  another,  and  de- 
clares his  act  to  have  been  involuntary,  let  the  perpetrator  of 
the  deed  undergo  a  purification  and  remain  in  exile  for  a  year, 
according  to  law. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  murders  violent  and  involuntary, 
and  committed  in  passion  :  we  have  now  to  speak  of  voluntary 
crimes  done  with  every  sort  of  injustice  and  premeditation, 
through  the  influence  of  pleasures,  and  desires,  and  jealousies. 

Cie,  Very  good. 

Ath.  Let  us  first  speak,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  of  the  number 
and  nature  of  tliese  causes  of  them.  The  greatest  is  lust,  ^-  . 
which  gets  the  mastery  of  the  sold  maddened  by  desire ; 
and  this  is  most  commonly  found  to  exist  where  the  passion 
reigns,  which  is  strongest  and  most  prevalent  among  the  mass 
of  mankind :  I  mean  where  the  power  of  wealth  breeds  endless 
desires  of  never  to  be  satisfied  acquisition,  originating  in  natural 
disposition,  and  a  miserable  want  of  education.  Of  this  want 
of  education,  the  false  admiration  of  wealth  which  is  bruited 
about  among  Hellenes  and  barbarians  is  the  cause ;  they  deem 
that  to  be  the  first  of  goods  which  in  reality  is  only  the  third. 
And  in  this  way  they  wrong  both  posterity  and  themselves, 
for  nothing  can  be  nobler  and  better  than  that  the  truth  about 
wealth  should  be  spoken  in  all  states  —  namely,  that  riches  are 
for  the  sake  of  the  body  as  the  body  is  for  the  sake  of  the  souL 
They  are  good,  and  wealth  is  intended  by  nature  to  be  for  the 
sake  of  them,  and  is  therefore  inferior  to  them  both,  and  third 
in  order  of  excellence.  This  argument  would  seem  to  show 
that  he  who  would  be  happy  ought  not  to  seek  to  be  rich,  or 
rather  he  should  seek  to  be  rich  justly  and  temperately,  and 
then  there  would  be  no  murders  in  states,  which  require  to  be 
purged  away  by  other  murders.  But  now,  as  I  said  at  first, 
avarice  is  the  chiefest  cause  and  source  of  voluntary  homicide, 
and  hence  the  worst  trials  arise.  A  second  csiuse  is  the  habit 
of  ambition :  this  creates  jealousies,  which  are  troublesome 
companions,  above  all  to  the  jealous  man  himself  and  in  a  less 
degree  to  the  chie&  of  the  state.  And  a  third  cause  is  cowardly 
and  unjust  fear :  this  has  been  the  occasion  of  many  murders. 
When  a  num  is  doing  or  has  done  something  which  he  desires 
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that  no  one  should  know  him  to  be  doing  or  to  have  done,  he 
will  take  the  life  of  those  who  are  likely  to  infoim  of  audi 
things,  if  he  have  no  other  means  of  getting  rid  of  them.  Let 
this  be  said  as  a  prelude  concerning  all  these  matters ;  and  I 
must  not  omit  to  mention  a  tradition  which  is  believed  by  many, 
and  has  been  received  from  those  who  are  lieamed  in  the  mys- 
teries ;  they  say  that  such  crimes  will  be  punished  in  the  world 
below,  and  that  when  the  perpetrators  return  to  this  world  they 
will  suffer  what  they  did  by  a  compensation  of  nature,  and  end 
their  lives  in  like  manner  by  the  hand  of  another.  -If  he  who 
is  about  to  commit  a  crime  believes  this,  and  is  induced  by  the 
prelude  to  fear  such  a  penalty,  there  is  no  neefl  to  proceed  with 
the  proclamation  of  the  law.  But  if  he  be  unbelieving,  let  the 
^..  following  law  be  declared  aud  registered  against  him: 
Wlioever  shall  wrongfully  and  of  design  slay  with  his  own 
hand  any  of  his  kinsmen,  shall  in  the  Hrst  place  be  deprived  of 
legal  privileges  ;  he  shall  not  pollute  the  temples,  or  the  agora, 
or  the  harbors,  or  any  other  place  of  meeting,  whether  he  is  for- 
bidden of  men  or  not ;  for  the  law,  which  represents  the  whole 
state,  forbids  him,  and  always  is  and  will  be  in  the  attitude  of 
forbidding  him.  And  he  who,  being  of  the  kindred  of  the 
deceased,  whether  on  the  male  or  female  side,  does  not  prose- 
cute the  homicide  when  he  ought,  and  proclaim  him  an  outlaw, 
shall  in  the  iirst  place  be  involved  in  the  pollution,  and  incur 
the  hatred  of  the  gods,  even  as  the  curse  of  the  law  stirs  up 
the  voices  of  men  against  him ;  and  in  the  second  place  he  shall 
be  in  the  power  of  any  one  who  is  willing  to  inflict  retribution 
on  behalf  of  the  dead.  And  he  who  wishes  to  punish  him  shall 
observe  all  the  precautionary  ceremonies  of  lavation,  and  any 
others  which  the  gods  command  in  cases  of  this  kind.  Let  him 
make  proclamation,  and  then  go  forth  and  compel  the  perpe- 
trator to  suffer  the  execution  of  justice  according  to  the  law. 
Now  the  legislator  may  easily  show  that  these  things  must  be 
accompanied  with  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  certain  gods,  who 
are  concerned  with  the  prevention  of  murders  in  states.  But 
who  these  gods  are,  and  what  should  be  the  true  manner  of 
bringing  such  trials  before  the  God,  the  guardians  of  the  law, 
aided  by  the  interpreters,  and  the  prophets,  and  the  Grod,  shall 
determine,  and  when  they  have  determined  let  them  carry  on 
the  prosecution  at  law.  The  cause  shall  have  the  same  judges 
who  were  appointed  to  decide  finally  in  the  case  of  those  who 
plunder  temples.     Let  him  who  is  convicted  be  punished  with 
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death,  and  let  him  not  be  buried  in  the  coontrj  of  the  murdered 
man,  for  this  would  be  shameless  as  well  as  impious.     But  if  he 
fly  and  will  not  stand  his  trial,  let  him  flj  forever ;  or,  if  he 
set  foot  anywhere  on  any  part  of  the  murdered  man*s  country, 
let  any  relation  of  the  deceased,  or  any  other  citizen  who  may 
first  happen  to  meet  with  him,  kill  him  with  impunity,  or  bind 
and  deliver  him  to  the  archons  who  determine  suits,  that  they 
may  put  him  to  death  ;  and  let  the  prosecutor  demand  surety 
of  him  whom   he   prosecutes ;  three  sureties  sufficient  in  tlie 
opinion  of  the  magistrates  who  try  the  cause,  shall  be  provided 
by  him,  and  they  shall  promise  to  produce  him  at  the  trioL 
But  if  he  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  appoint  sureties,  then  the 
magistrates  shall  take  him  and  keep  him  in  bonds,  and  produce 
him  at  the  day  of  trial.     If  a  man  do  not  commit  the  q.^ 
munler  with  his  own  hand,  but  has  contrived  the  death  of 
another,  and  is  the  author  of  the  deed  in  intention  and  design, 
having  his  soul  not  pure  of  the  guilt  of  murder,  and  he  b  dwell- 
ing in  the  city,  let  him  be  tried  in  the  same  way,  except  in  what 
relates  to  the  sureties  ;  and  also,  if  he  be  found  guilty,  he  shall 
have  burial  in  his  native  land,  but  in  all  other  respects  this  case 
shall  be  as  the  former ;  and  whether  a  stranger  shall  kill  a  citi- 
zen, or  a  citizen  a  stranger,  or  a  slave  a  slave,  there  shall  be  no 
difference  as  touching  the  mere  intention  and  the  actual  per- 
formance, except  in  the  matter  of  sureties ;  and  these,  as  has 
been  said,  shall  be  required  of  the  actual  murderer  only,  and 
he  who  proclaims  the  crime  shall  bind  them  over  at  the  time. 
If  a  slave  slay  a  freeman  voluntarily,  either  with  his  own  hand 
or  in  intention,  and  he  be  convicted,  let  the  public  executioner 
take  him  either  to  the  sepulchre,  or  to  a  place  at  which  he  can 
see  the  sepulchre  of  the  dead,  and  inflict  upon  him  as  many 
stripes  as  the  person  who  took  him  orders,  and  if  he  survives, 
let  him  put  him  to  death.     And  if  any  one  kUls  a  slave  who  has 
done  no  wrong  because  he  is  afraid  that  he  may  inform  of  some 
base  and  evU  deeds  of  his  own,  or  for  some  similar  reason,  in 
such  a  case  let  him  pay  the  penalty  of  murder,  as  he  would  have 
done  if  he  had  slain  a  citizen.     There  are  things  about  which 
it  is  terrible  and  unpleasant  to  legislate,  but  impossible  not  to 
legislate.     I^  for  example,  there  should  be  murders  of  kinsmen, 
either  perpetrated  by  the  hands  of  kinsmen,  or  by  their  contri- 
vance, and  out  of  malice  prepense,  which  may  often  happen  in 
ill-regulated  states,  and  perhaps  even  in  a  country  where  a  num 
would  not  expect  to  find  them,  we  must  repeat  onoe  more  the 
VOL.  IV.  is 
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Ula,  which  we  narrated  a  little  while  ago,  in  the  hope  thai  he 
irho  hears  nt  will  be  the  more  disposed  to  abstain  Tolimtarilj 
on  these  grounds  from  murdersy  which  are  ncteri j  abominable. 
For  the  tide  or  tradition,  whether  under  thb  or  some  other 
name,  has  been  plainly  set  forth  bj  priests  of  old ;  thej  have 
pronounced  that  the  justice  which  inspects  and  avengea  the 
blood  of  kindred,  follows  the  law  of  retaliation,  and  mdaina 
that  he  who  lias  done  any  murderous  act  sliould  of  neoemty 
suffer  that  which  he  has  done.  He  who  has  slain  a  fiuher  shall 
himself  be  slain  at  some  time  or  other  by  his  children,  and  if 
he  have  slain  his  mother  he  shall  of  necessity  take  a  woman's 
nature,  and  lose  his  life  at  the  hands  of  his  ofispring  in  after 
ages ;  for  where  a  fiimily  is  polluted  with  Uood  there  is  no 
other  purification,  nor  can  the  pollution  be  washed  out  until 
^.n  the  homicidal  soul  which  did  the  deed  has  given  life  for 
life,  and  has  propitiated  and  laid  to  sleep  the  wrath  of 
the  whole  femily.  These  are  the  retributions  of  Heaven,  and, 
by  such  punishments  men  should  be  deterred.  But  if  they  are 
not  deterred,  and  any  one  should  be  incited  by  some  fi&tal  misery 
to  deprive  his  fiither,  or  mother,  or  brethren,  or  children  of  life 
voluntarily  and  of  purpose,  for  him  the  earthly  lawgiver  l^ie- 
lates  as  follows:  There  shall  be  the  same  proclamations  about 
outlawry,  and  there  sliall  be  the  same  sureties  which  have  been 
enacted  in  the  former  cases.  But  in  his  case,  if  he  be  con- 
victed, the  servants  of  the  judges  and  the  magistrates  shall  slaj 
him  at  an  appointed  place  where  three  ways  meet,  and  cast  him 
naked  out  of  the  city,  and  all  the  magistrates  on  behalf  of  the 
whole  city  shall  carry  stones,  and  each  of  them  shall  cast  a 
stone  upon  the  head  of  the  dead  man,  and  deliver  the  city  from 
pollution  ;  and  after  that,  they  shall  bear  him  to  the  borders  of 
the  land,  and  throw  him  out  unburied,  according  to  law.  And 
what  shall  he  suffer  who  slays  him  who  of  all  men  is  said  to  be 
nearest  and  dearest  to  him?  I  mean  the  suicide,  who  deprivea 
himself  by  violence  of  his  appointed  share  of  life,  not  because 
the  law  of  the  state  compels  him,  nor  yet  under  the  compulsion 
of  some  painful  and  inevitable  fortune  which  has  come  upon 
him,  nor  because  he  has  had  to  suffer  from  irremediable  and 
intolerable  shame,  but  who  from  indolence  or  cowardice  imposes 
upon  himself  an  unjust  penalty.  For  him,  what  ceremonies 
there  are  to  be  of  purification  and  burial  God  knows,  and  about 
these  the  next  of  kin  should  inquire  of  the  interpreters  and  of 
the  laws,  and  do  according  to  their  injunctions.     Those  who 
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meet  their  death  in  this  way  shall  be  buried  alone,  and  none 
shall  be  laid  by  their  side ;  they  shall  be  buried  ingloriously  in 
the  borders  of  the  twelve  portions  of  the  land,  in  such  places 
as  are  uncultivated  and  nameless,  and  no  column  or  name  shall 
mark  the  place  of  their  interment.  And  if  a  beast  of  burden 
or  other  animid  cause  the  death  of  any  one,  except  in  the  case 
of  anything  of  that  kind  happening  in  the  public  contests,  the 
kinsmen  of  the  deceased  shall  prosecute  the  slayer  for  murder, 
and  the  wardens  of  the  country,  such,  and  so  many  as  the  kins- 
men appoint,  shall  try  the  cause,  and  let  the  beast  when  con- 
demned be  slain  by  them,  and  cast  beyond  the  borders.  And 
if  any  lifeless  thing  deprive  a  man  of  life,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  thunderbolt  or  other  fatal  dart  sent  from  the  gods  —  whether 
a  man  is  killed  by  lifeless  objects  £Uliug  upon  him,  or  his  fhU- 
ing  upon  them,  the  nearest  of  kin  shsill  appoint  the  nearest  ^.. . 
neighbor  to  be  a  judge,  and  thereby  acquit  himself  and 
the  whole  family  of  guilt.  And  he  shall  cast  forth  the  guilty 
thing  beyond  the  border,  as  has  been  said  about  the  animals. 

If  a  man  is  found  dead,  and  his  murderer  be  unknown,  and 
after  a  diligent  search  cannot  be  detected,  there  shall  be  the 
same  proclamation  as  in  the  previous  cases,  and  the  same  inter- 
dict on  the  murderer ;  and  they  shall  proceed  against  him,  and 
announce  in  the  agora,  that  he  who  has  slain  such  and  such  a 
person,  and  has  been  convicted  of  murder,  shall  not  set  his  foot 
in  the  temples,  nor  at  all  in  the  country  of  the  murdered  man, 
and  if  he  appears  and  is  discovered  he  shall  die,  and  be  cast 
forth  unburied  beyond  the  border.  Let  us  enact  this,  which 
shall  be  one  of  our  laws  about  murder. 

Enough  of  murder :  and  now  let  the  cases  in  and  for  which 
the  murderer  may  be  rightly  deemed  pure  be  recited:  If  a 
man  catch  a  thief  coming  into  his  house  by  night  to  steal,  and 
he  take  him  and  kill  him,  or  if  he  slay  a  footpad  in  self-de- 
fense, he  shall  be  guiltless.  And  any  one  who  does  violence  to 
a  free  woman  or  a  youth,  shall  be  slain  with  impunity  by  the 
injured  person,  or  by  his  or  her  &ther  or  brothers  or  sons.  If 
a  man  find  his  wife  suffering  violence,  he  may  kill  the  violator, 
and  be  guiltless  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  or  if  a  person,  in  waitl- 
ing  off  death  from  his  father,  who  is  doing  no  wrong,  or  from 
his  mother  or  children  or  brethren  or  wife,  kill  another,  he  shall 
assuredly  be  guiltless. 

Thus  much  as  to  the  nurture  and  education  of  the  living 
soul  of  man,  with  which  he  can  Hve,  and  without  whichy  if  ^^ 
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Qnfbrtanateljr  be  withoat  theoiv  he  cannot  live ;  and  abo  eon* 
oerning  the  punishmenU  which  are  to  be  inflicted  ibr  Tiolent 
deaUiBv  let  thus  moch  be  enacted.  Of  the  nortore  and  eduea- 
tion  of  the  body  we  have  spolcen  before,  and  now  we  have  to 
speak  of  deeda  of  Tiolence,  roluntarj  and  involontarj,  whidi 
men  do  to  one  another ;  these  we  will  distingnish  according  to 
their  nature  and  number,  and  determine  what  will  be  the  wa\U 
able  penalties  of  each ;  this  appears  to  be  their  proper  place 
in  the  series  of  our  enactments.  The  poorest  legislator  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  determining  that  wounds  and  mutilationa 
arising  out  of  wounds  should  follow  next  in  order  after  deatha. 
Let  wounds  be  divided  as  homicides  were  divided-— into  those 
which  are  involuntary,  and  which  are  given  in  passion  or  firom 
fear,  and  those  which  ore  voluntary  and  premeditated  acts.  Con- 
cerning all  this,  we  must  make  some  such  proclamation  as  thefbl- 
^..  lowing:  ^lankind  must  have  laws,  sind  conform  to  them,  or 
their  life  would  be  as  barl  as  that  of  the  most  savage  beast. 
And  the  reason  of  this  is.  that  no  man's  nature  is  able  to  know 
what  is  best  for  the  social  state  of  nuin ;  or  knowing,  always 
able  to  do  what  is  best.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  apprehending  that  the  true  art  of  politics  is  concerned, 
not  with  private  but  with  public  good ;  for  public  good  binds 
together  states,  but  private  only  distracts  them,  —  nor  do  men 
always  see  that  the  gain  is  greater  both  to  the  individual  and 
the  state,  when  the  state  and  not  the  individual  is  first  consid- 
ered.  In  the  second  place,  even  if  a  person  know  as  a  matter 
of  science  that  this  is  the  truth,  but  is  possessed  of  absolute  and 
irresponsible  power,  he  will  never  be  able  to  abide  in  this  prin- 
ciple or  to  persist  in  regarding  the  public  good  as  primary  in  Uie 
state,  and  the  private  good  as  secondary.  Human  nature  wfll  be 
always  drawing  him  into  avarice  and  selfishness,  avoiding  pain 
and  pursuing  pleasure  without  any  reason,  and  will  bring  these 
to  the  front,  observing  the  juster  and  better ;  and  so  woridng 
darkness  in  his  soul  will  at  last  fill  with  evils  both  him  and  the 
whole  city.  For  if  in  the  order  of  nature  and  by  divine  des- 
tiny a  man  were  able  to  apprehend  the  truth  about  these  things, 
he  would  have  no  need  of  laws  to  rule  over  him ;  for  there  is 
no  law  or  order  which  is  above  knowledge,  nor  can  mind,  with- 
out impiety,  be  deemed  the  subject  or  slave  of  any  man,  but 
rather  the  lord  of  all.  I  speak  of  mind,  true  and  free  and  in 
harmony  with  nature.  But  then  there  is  no  such  mind  any- 
where, or  at  least  not  much ;  and  therefore  we  must  choose  the 
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Moond  best,  which  is  law  and  order.  Yet  these  look  at  things 
as  they  exist  for  the  most  part  only,  and  are  unable  to  survey 
the  whole  of  theoL     I  have  told  you  my  reason  for  saying  this. 

And  now  we  will  determine  what  penalty  he  ought  to  pay  or 
suffer  who  has  hurt  or  wounded  another.  Any  one  may  easily 
imagine  the  questions  which  ought  to  be  asked :  VThat  did  he 
wound,  or  whom,  or  how,  or  when  ?  for  there  are  innumerable 
particulars  of  this  sort  which  greatly  vary  firom  one  another. 
And  to  allow  courts  of  law  to  determine  all  these  things,  or 
not  to  determine  any  of  them,  is  alike  impossible.  There  is 
one  particular  which  they  must  determine  in  all  cases  —  the 
question  of  fact.  And  dien,  again,  that  the  legislator  should 
not  permit  them  to  determine  what  punishment  is  to  be  ^-^ 
indicted  in  any  of  these  cases,  but  should  himself  decide 
about  all  of  them,  small  or  great,  is  next  to  impossible. 

Cle.  Tlieu  what  is  to  be  the  inference? 

Ath,  The  inference  is,  that  some  things  should  be  left  to 
courts  of  law,  and  the  others  the  legislator  must  decide  for  him- 
self. 

Cle.  And  what  ought  the  legislator  to  decide,  and  what  ought 
he  to  leave  to  the  courts  of  law  to  decide  ? 

Jjh.  I  may  reply,  that  in  a  state  in  which  the  courts  are  bad 
and  mute,  and  decide  causes  secretly  and  clandestinely  ;  or  what 
is  worse,  when  they  are  disorderly  and  noisy,  as  in  a  theatre, 
clapping  or  hooting  in  turn  this  or  that  orator  —  I  say  that 
where  this  is  the  case  there  arises  a  very  serious  evil,  which  af- 
fects the  whole  state.  Unfortunate  is  the  necessity  of  having 
to  legislate  for  such  courts,  but  where  the  necessity  exists,  the 
legislator  should  only  allow  them  to  ordain  the  penalties  for  the 
smallest  ofienses  ;  if  the  state  for  which  he  is  legislating  be  of 
this  character,  he  must  take  most  matters  into  his  own  hands 
and  speak  distinctly.  But  when  a  state  has  good  courts,  and 
the  judges  are  well  trained  and  scrupulously  tested,  the  determi- 
nation of  the  penalties  or  punishments  which  shall  be  inflicted 
on  the  guilty  may  fietirly  and  with  advantage  be  left  to  them. 
And  we  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  not  legislating  concerning  all 
that  large  class  of  matters  which  judges  far  worse  educated 
than  they  are  in  our  state  would  be  able  to  determine,  assigning 
to  each  offense  the  due  proportion  of  wrong  done  and  suffered. 
They  are  skillful  judges  for  whom  we  are  legislating,  and  there- 
fore to  them  the  greater  part  may  be  left.  At  the  same  time, 
as  I  have  often  said,  we  should  exhibit  to  the  judges,  as  we 
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have  done,  the  oatline  and  form  of  the  punishments  to  be  in* 
flicted,  and  then  they  will  not  transgress  the  just  role.  That 
was  an  excellent  practice,  which  we  observed  before,  and  now 
that  we  are  resuming  the  work  of  legislation,  may  with  advan- 
tage be  repeated  by  us. 

Let  the  enactment  about  wounding  be  in  the  following  terms : 
If  any  one  has  a  purpose  and  intention  to  slay  another  who  is* 
not  his  enemy,  and  whom  the  law  does  not  permit  him  to  slay, 
and  he  wounds  him,  but  is  unable  to  kill  him,  he  who  hail  tlie 
Q-.  intent  and  has  wounded  him  is  not  to  be  pitied  —  as  a 
murrlerer  he  is  to  be  regarded,  and  indicted  for  the  crime 
of  munier  and  nothing  else.  Still,  having  respect  to  the  for- 
tune which  has  in  a  manner  favored  hinu  and  to  the  providence 
who  in  pity  to  him  and  to 'the  wounded  man  save<l  the  one  from 
a  fatal  blow,  and  the  other  firom  an  accurse<l  fate  and  calamity 
—  OS  a  thank-otfering  to  this  deity,  and  in  order  not  to  opiXMe 
his  will ;  in  such  a  cose  the  law  will  remit  the  punishment  of 
death,  and  only  compel  the  offender  to  emigrate  to  a  neighbor- 
ing city  during  his  life ;  where  he  shall  remain  in  the  enjoyment 
of  all  his  possessions.  But  if  he  have  injured  the  wounded 
man,  he  shall  make  such  compensation  for  the  injury,  as  the 
court  deciding  the  cause  shall  assess,  and  the  same  judges  slioll 
decide  who  would  have  decided  if  the  man  had  died  of  his 
wounds.  And  if  a  child  intentionally  wound  his  parents,  or 
a  servant  his  master,  death  shall  be  the  penalty.  And  if  a 
brother  or  a  sister  intentionally  wound  a  brother  or  a  sister, 
and  b  found  guilty,  death  shall  be  the  penalty.  And  if  a  hus- 
band wound  a  wife,  or  a  wife  a  husband,  with  intent  to  kill,  let 
him  or  her  undergo  perpetual  exile ;  if  they  have  sons  or 
daughters  who  are  still  young,  the  guardians  shall  take  care  of 
their  property,  and  have  charge  of  the  children  as  orphans.  If 
their  sons  are  grown  up,  they  shall  be  under  no  obligation  to 
support  the  exiled  parent,  but  they  shall  possess  the  property 
themselves.  And  if  he  who  meets  with  such  a  misfortune  has 
no  children,  his  kindred  to  the  degree  of  sons  of  cousins  of  the 
exiled  man,  both  on  the  male  and  female  side,  shall  meet 
together,  and  after  consulting  with  the  guardians  and  the 
priests,  shall  app<»int  a  5040th  citizen  to  be  the  heir  of  the 
house,  considering  and  reasoning  that  no  house  of  all  the  5040 
belongs  to  the  inhabitant  or  to  the  whole  fiimily,  in  the  same 
sense  as  it  is  the  public  and  private  property  of  the  state. 
Now,  the  state  should  seek  to  have  its  houses  as  holy  and  happy 
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as  possible.  And  if  any  one  of  the  houses  be  nnfortonate,  and 
stained  with  impiety,  and  the  heir  leave  no  posterity,  and  dies 
unmarried  or  married  and  childless,  having  suffered  death  as  the 
penalty  of  murder  or  some  other  crime  committed  against  the 
gods  or  against  his  fellow-citizens,  of  which  death  is  the  penalty 
distinctly  laid  down  in  the  law ;  or  if  any  of  the  citizens  be  in 
perpetual  exile,  and  also  childless,  that  house  shall  first  of  all 
be  purified  and  undergo  expiation  according  to  law ;  and  then 
«ot  die  kinsmen  of  the  house,  as  we  were  just  now  saying,  and 
the  guardians  of  the  law,  meet  and  consider  what  family  g-^ 
tliere  is  in  the  state  which  is  of  the  highest  repute  for  vir- 
tue and  also  for  good  fortune,  in  which  there  are  a  number  of 
sons  ;  and  let  them  adopt  one  of  them,  and  introduce  him  to 
the  father  and  forefathers  of  the  dead  man,  and  call  him  their 
son,  for  the  sake  of  the  omen,  that  he  may  be  the  continuer  of 
their  family,  the  keeper  of  their  hearth,  and  the  minister  of 
their  property  and  sacred  rites  with  better  fortune  than  his 
fiither  had ;  and  when  they  have  made  this  supplication,  they 
shall  make  him  heir  according  to  law,  and  the  offending  person 
they  shall  leave  nameless  and  childless  and  portionless  when 
calamities  such  as  these  overtake  him. 

Now,  there  is  not  in  all  things  a  limit  which  touches  limit ; 
many  things  have  a  common  boundary  which  is  betwixt  and  be- 
tween them ;  and  we  were  saying  that  what  is  done  from  pas- 
sion is  of  this  nature,  and  is  in  a  mean  between  the  voluntary 
and  involimtary.  If  a  person  be  convicted  of  having  inflicted 
wounds  in  a  passion,  in  the  first  place  he  shall  pay  twice  the 
amount  of  the  injury,  if  the  wound  be  curable,  or,  if  incurable, 
four  times  the  amount  of  the  injury ;  or  if  the  wound  be  cura- 
ble, and  at  the  same  time  cause  great  and  notable  disgrace  to 
the  wounded  person,  he  shall  pay  fourfold.  And  in  case  any  one 
in  wounding  another  injures  not  only  the  sufferer,  but  also  the 
city,  and  makes  him  incapable  of  defending  his  country  against 
the  enemy,  he,  besides  the  other  penalties,  shall  pay  a  penalty 
for  the  loss  which  the  state  has  incurred.  And  the  penalty 
shall  be,  that  in  addition  to  his  own  times  of  service,  he  shall 
serve  on  behalf  of  the  disabled  person,  and  shall  take  his  place 
in  war ;  or,  if  he  refuse,  he  shall  be  liable  to  be  convicted  by  law 
of  deserting  his  duty.  The  amount  of  the  injury,  whether  to 
be  paid  twofold  or  threefold  or  fourfold,  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
judges  who  convict  him.  And  i^  in  like  nuumer,  a  brother 
wounds  a  brother,  the  parents  and  kindred  of  either  sex,  indnd- 
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ing  the  children  of  oousins,  whether  on  the  male  or  female  eide^ 
shall  meet,  and  when  they  have  judged  the  cansey  thej  shaD  in* 
trust  the  assessment  of  damages  to  the  parents,  who  are  the 
natural  persons,  to  determine  ;  and  if  the  estimate  be  disputed, 
then  the  arbitrators  on  the  male  side  shall  make  the  estimate, 
or  if  they  cannot,  they  shall  commit  the  matter  to  the  goaniiana 
of  the  law.  And  when  similar  charges  of  wounding  are  broaght 
by  children  against  their  parents,  those  who  are  more  than  sixty 
years  of  age,  having  children  of  their  own,  and  not  adopted, 
shall  be  required  to  decide ;  and  if  any  one  is  convicted,  tlicy 
shall  determine  whether  he  ought  to  die,  or  suffer  some  other 
punishment  either  greater  than  this,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  much 
^-q  less.  None  of  the  kinsmen  of  the  offender  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  judge  the  cause,  not  even  if  he  be  of  the  age 
permitted  by  the  law.  If  a  slave  in  a  fit  of  anger  wound  a 
freeman,  the  owner  of  the  slave  shall  give  him  up  to  the 
wounded  mao,  who  may  do  as  he  pleases  with  him,  and  if  he  do 
not  give  him  up,  lie  shall  make  good  the  injury.  And  if  any 
one  says  that  the  slave  and  tlie  wounded  man  are  conspiring 
together,  let  him  argue  the  point,  and  if  he  is  cast,  he  shall  pay 
the  injury  three  times  over,  but  if  lie  convict  the  other  two,  tlu» 
freeman  who  conspired  with  the  slave  shall  be  liable  to  be  made 
a  slave.  And  if  any  one  unintentionally  wounds  another  he  shall 
simply  pay  for  the  harm,  for  no  legislator  is  able  to  control 
chance.  In  his  case  the  judges  shall  be  the  same  as  those  who 
are  appointed  in  the  case  of  children  and  their  parents,  and 
they  shall  estimate  the  amount  of  the  injury. 

All  the  preceding  injuries  and  every  kind  of  assault  are 
deeds  of  violence ;  and  every  man,  woman,  or  child  ought  to 
consider  that  the  elder  hxis  the  precedence  of  the  younger  in 
honor,  both  among  the  gods  and  also  among  men  who  would 
live  happily.  Wherefore  it  is  a  foul  thing,  and  hateful  to  the 
gods  to  see  an  elder  man  assaulted  by  a  younger  in  the  city ; 
and  it  is  reasonable  that  a  young  man  when  struck  by  an  elder, 
ihould  lightly  endure  his  anger,  laying  up  in  store  for  himself 
a  like  honor  when  he  is  old.  Let  this  be  the  law :  Every  one 
shall  reverence  his  elder  in  word  and  deed ;  he  shall  respect 
any  one  who  is  twenty  years  older  than  himself,  whether  male 
or  female,  regarding  him  or  her  as  his  fiither  or  mother ;  and  he 
shall  abstain  from  laying  hands  on  any  one  who  is  of  an  age  to 
have  been  his  father  or  his  mother,  as  a  tribute  to  the  gods  who 
preside  over  birth  ;  and  in  like  manner  he  shall  abstain  from  a 
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stranger,  whether  he  be  an  old  inhabitant  or  newly  arrived  ;  he 
iihall  not  venture  to  correct  such-  a  one  by  blows,  either  :is  the 
ag^essor  or  in  selfnlefense.  If  he  thinks  that  some  stranger 
has  struck  hiin  out  of  wantonness  or  insolence,  and  ought  to 
be  punished,  he  shall  take  him  to  tlie  wardens  of  the  city,  but 
let  him  not  strike  him,  that  he  may  be  kept  fiir  away  from  the 
possibility  of  litliug  up  his  hiuid.  against  a  citizen,  and  let  the 
wanleus  of  the  city  take  tlie  otFonder  and  examine  him,  not  for- 
getting their  duty  to  the  Grod  of  strangers,  and  in  case  the 
stranger  appear  to  have  struck  the  citizen  unjustly,  let  them 
inriict  uiK>n  him  as  many  blows  as  he  has  himself  inflicted,  and 
quell  Ills  insolence.  But  if  he  have  done  no  wrong,  then  they 
shall  threaten  and  rebuke  the  accuiter,  and  let  them  both  go. 
If  a  person  strike  anotlier  of  the  same  xige  or  somewliat  ^^.. 
older  than  himself,  who  has  no  children,  whether  he  lie  an 
old  man  who  strikes  an  old  man,  or  a  young  man  who  strikes  a 
young  man,  let  him  defend  himself  in  the  natund  way  without 
a  weapon  and  with  his  hands  only.  He  who,  l>eing  more  than 
forty  years  of  age,  dares  to  fight  with  another,  whether  he  be 
the  aggressor  or  in  self-defense,  shall  be  regarded  as  rude  and 
ill-mannered  and  slavish  ;  this  will  be  a  disgraceful  punishment, 
and  therefore  suitable  to  him.  The  obedient  nature  will  readily 
yield  to  such  exhortations,  but  the  disobedient,  who  heeds  not 
the  prelude,  shall  have  the  law  ready  for  him.  If  any  man 
smites  another  who  is  older  tlian  himself,  either  by  twenty  or 
by  more  years,  in  the  first  place,  he  who  meets  him,  not  being 
younger  than  the  combatants,  or  their  equal  in  age,  shall  sepa- 
rate them,  or  be  disgraced  according  to  law ;  but  if  he  be  the 
equal  in  age  of  the  person  who  is  struck,  or  younger,  he  shall 
defend  the  posson  injured  as  he  would  a  brother  or  fitther  or 
still  older  relative.  Further,  let  him  who  dares  to  smite  an 
elder  be  tried  for  assault,  as  I  have  said,  and  if  he  be  found 
guilty,  let  him  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  a 
year,  or  for  a  longer  period  at  the  pleasure  of  the  judges.  But 
if  a  stranger  or  metic  smite  one  who  is  older  by  twenty  years 
or  more,  the  same  law  shall  hold  about  the  bystanders  assisting, 
and  he  who  is  found  guilty  in  such  a  suit,  if  he  be  a  stranger 
and  not  a  sojourner,  shall  be  imprisoned  during  a  period  of  two 
years ;  and  let  him  who  is  a  metic  and  disobeys  the  laws  be 
imprisoned  for  three  years,  unless  the  court  assign  him  a  longer 
time  of  punishment  And  let  him  who  was  present  in  any  of 
these  cases  and  did  not  assist  according  to  law  be  punished,  if 
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he  be  of  the  hi^^ieit  dan,  b j  peying  a  fine  of  aimne;  or  if  he 
be  of  the  second  daat,  of  fiftj  dnchmat ;  or  if  of  the  third  dani, 
bjT  a  fine  of  thirty  dnchiiiat ;  or  if  he  be  of  the  fourth  dau,  1^ 
a  fine  of  twenty  drachmaa  ;  and  the  generab  and  taxiareht  and 
phylarchs  and  hipparchs  shall  form  the  coort  in  such  cases. 

Laws  are  partly  framed  for  the  sake  of  good  men,  in  order 
to  instruct  them  how  they  may  live  on  friendly  terms  with  one 
another,  and  partly  for  the  sake  of  those  who  refrue  to  be  inr 
strucied,  whose  spirit  cannot  be  subdoed,  or  softened,  or  hindered 
from  going  to  all  otIL  These  are  the  persons  who  canse  the 
word  to  be  spoken  which  I  am  about  to  utter ;  for  them  the  leg» 
islator  legislates  of  necessity,  and  in  the  hope  that  there  may 
be  no  need  of  his  laws.  He  who  shall  dare  to  lay  violent  hands 
upon  his  fother  or  mother,  or  any  still  older  relative,  having  no 
fear  either  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods  above,  or  of  the  punishments 
^  ..  tliat  are  spoken  of  iu  tlie  world  below,  but  transgresses  in 
contempt  of  ancient  and  universal  tradition  as  though  he 
knew  what  he  does  not  know,  requires  some  extreme  measure 
of  prevention.  Now  death  isi  not  the  worst  that  can  happen  to 
men ;  far  worse  are  the  punishments  which  are  said  to  pursue 
them  in  the  world  below.  But  although  they  are  most  true 
tales,  they  work  on  such  souls  no  prevention ;  for  if  they  had 
any  effect  there  would  be  no  slayers  of  mothers,  or  impious 
hands  lifted  up  against  parents,  and  therefore  the  punishments 
of  this  world  which  are  inflicted  during  life  ought  not  in  such 
cases  to  fall  short,  if  possible,  of  the  terrors  of  the  world  below. 
Let  our  enactment  then  be  as  follows :  If  a  man  dare  to  strike 
his  fiither  or  his  mother,  or  their  fiithers  or  mothers,  he  being 
at  the  time  of  sound  mind,  in  the  first  place  any  chance  person, 
as  has  been  already  said,  shall  be  required  to  come  to  the  rescoey 
and  the  metic  or  stranger  who  comes  to  the  rescue  shall  be 
called  to  the  first  place  in  the  games ;  and  if  he  do  not  come 
to  the  rescue  he  shall  suffer  the  punishment  of  perpetual  exile. 
He  who  is  not  a  metic,  if  he  comes  to  the  rescue  shall  have 
praise,  and  if  he  do  not  come  blame.  And  if  a  slave  come  to 
die  rescue  let  him  be  made  free ;  but  if  he  do  not  come  to  the 
rescue  let  him  receive  100  strokes  of  the  whip,  by  order  of  the 
wardens  of  the  agora,  if  the  occurrence  take  place  in  the  agora, 
or  if  in  any  place  in  the  city  the  wardens  of  the  city  who  are 
present  shall  punish  him ;  or  if  in  the  country  then  the  chief 
ofiicers  of  the  wardens  of  the  country.  And  if  the  person  pres- 
ent be  a  native  of  the  land,  whether  be  be  a  youth,  or  man,  or 
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woman,  let  him  come  to  the  rescue  and  call  upon  tlie  impioiui 
offender  by  name,  and  he  who  does  not  come  to  the  rescue  shall 
fall  under  the  curse  of  Zeus,  the  god  of  kindred  and  of  ancestry, 
according  to  law.  And  if  any  one  is  found  guilty  of  iissaulting 
a  iMirent,  let  him  in  the  first  place  be  forever  banished  from 
tlie  city  into  the  country,  and  let  him  alnitaiu  from  all  sacre<l 
rites ;  and  if  he  do  not  abstain,  the  wardens  of  the  country  shall 
punish  him  with  blows,  or  in  any  way  which  they  please,  and  if 
he  return  he  shall  be  put  to  death.  And  if  any  freeman  eat  or 
drink,  or  have  any  other  sort  of  intercourse  with  him,  or  only 
meeting  him  has  voluntarily  touche<l  him,  he  shall  not  enter  into 
any  temple,  nor  into  the  agora,  nor  into  the  city,  until  he  be 
purified :  for  he  should  consider  that  he  has  become  a  partaker 
of  a  fatal  crime.  And  if  he  disobey  the  law,  and  pollute  the 
city  and  the  temples  contrary  to  law,  the  magistrate  who  sees 
him  and  does  not  indict  him,  when  he  gives  an  account  of  \\\S^ 
magistracy  shidl  be  liable  to  the  heaviest  charges  in  this  partic- 
ular. 

If  a  slave  strike  a  fireeman,  whether  a  stranger  or  a  cit-  ^^^ 
izen,  let  any  one  who  is  present  come  to  the  rescue,  or  pay 
the  penalty  already  mentioned ;  and  let  those  who  are  standing 
by  in  company  with  the  wounded  man  bind  him,  and  deliver 
him  up  to  the  injured  person,  and  he  receivuig  him  shall  bind 
him  in  chains,  and  inflict  on  him  as  many  stripes  as  he  pleases ; 
but  having  punished  him  he  must  surrender  him  to  his  master 
according  to  law,  and  not  deprive  him  of  his  property.  Let 
the  law  be  as  follows :  The  slave  who  strikes  a  freeman,  not  at 
the  command  of  the  magistrates,  his  owner  shall  receive  bound 
from  the  man  whom  he  has  stricken,  and  not  release  him  until 
the  slave  has  persuaded  the  man  whom  he  has  stricken  that  he 
ought  to  be  released  and  live.  And  let  there  be  the  same  laws 
about  women  in  relation  to  women,  and  about  men  and  women 
in  relation  to  one  another. 
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_ .  A  ND  now  hftTuig  spoken  of  asMuilts,  let  as  som  np  all 
JTjL  acts  of  yiolence  under  a  single  law,  whldi  shall  be 
as  follows :  No  one  shall  take  or  carry  away  any  of  his  neigh- 
bor's goods,  neither  shall  he  use  anything  wliich  is  his  neighbor's 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner;  for  these  ore  tlie  offenses 
which  ore  and  have  been,  and  will  ever  be,  the  source  of  all 
the  aforesaid  evils.  The  greatest  of  them  are  excesses  and 
insolences  of  youth,  and  are  offenses  against  the  greatest  when 
they  are  done  against  religion;  and  especially  great  when  in 
J. J.,  violation  of  public  and  holy  rites,  or  of  those  in  which 
tribes  and  phratries  partake ;  and  in  the  second  degree 
great  when  they  are  committed  against  private  rites  and  sepul« 
chres ;  and  in  the  third  degree  (not  to  repeat  the  acts  formerly 
mentioned),  when  insults  are  offered  to  parents;  the  fourth 
kind  of  violence  is  when  any  one,  regardless  of  the  authority  of 
the  rulers,  takes  or  carries  away,  or  makes  use  of  anything 
which  belongs  to  them,  not  having  their  consent ;  and  the  fifth 
kind  is  when  the  violation  of  the  civil  rights  of  individual  citi- 
zens invites  retaliation :  There  should  be  a  common  law  em- 
bracing all  these  cases.  For  we  have  already  said  in  general 
terms  what  shall  be  the  punishment  of  sacrilege,  whether  fraud- 
ulent or  violent,  and  now  we  have  to  determine  what  is  to  be 
the  punishment  of  those  who  speak  or  act  insolently  toward  the 
gods.  But  first  we  must  give  them  an  admonition  which  may 
be  in  the  following  terms :  No  one  ever  intentionally  did  any 
unholy  act,  or  uttered  any  unlawful  word,  retaining  a  belief 
in  the  existence  of  the  gods,  but  he  must  have  supposed  one 
of  three  things:  either  that  they  did  not  exist, —  that  is  the 
first  possibility ;  or  secondly,  that  if  they  did  they  took  no  care 
of  man  ;  or  thirdly,  that  they  were  easily  appeased  by  sacrifices, 
or  turned  from  their  course  by  prayers. 
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CU.  What  shall  we  saj  or  do  to  these  persons  ? 

Allu  My  good  friends,  let  us  first  hear  the  jests  which  I  sus- 
pect that  they  in  their  superiority  will  utter  against\s. 

Ck. '  Wliat  jesU  ? 

Alh.  They  will  make  some  provoking  speech  of  tliis  sort :  O 
inhabitants  of  Atliens,  and  Sparta,  and  Cnosus,  they  will  reply, 
in  that,  you  speak  truly ;  for  some  of  us  deny  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  gods,  while  others,  as  you  say,  are  of  opinion  tliat 
they  do  not  care  about  us;  and  others  tliat  they  are  turned 
from  their  course  by  gifts.  Now  we  have  a  right  to  claim,  as 
you  yourself  allowed,  in  the  matter  of  the  laws,  that  be&re  you 
are  hard  upon  us  and  threaten  us,  you  should  argue  with  us  and 
convince  us  —  you  should  first  attempt  to  teach  and  convince  us 
that  there  are  go<ls  ;  let  tliat  be  shown  to  us  by  reasonable  evi- 
dences —  and  also  that  they  are  too  good  to  be  unrighteous,  or 
to  be  propitiated,  or  turned  from  their  course  by  gifts.  For 
when  we  hear  these  and  the  like  things  said  of  them  by  those 
who  are  esteemed  to  be  the  best  of  poets,  and  orators,  and 
prophets,  and  priests,  and  innumerable  others,  the  thoughts  of 
most  of  us  are  not  set  upon  abstaining  from  unrighteous  acts, 
but  upon  doing  them  and  making  atonement  for  them.  When 
lawgivers  profess  that  they  are  gentle  and  not  stem,  we  think 
that  they  should  first  of  all  use  persuasion  to  us,  and  show  us 
the  existence  of  gods,  if  not  in  a  better  manner  than  other  men, 
at  any  rate  in  a  truer ;  and  who  knows  but  that  we  shall  hearken 
to  them  ?  If  then  our  request  is  a  fair  one,  please  to  accept 
our  challenge. 

Cle,  But  is  there  any  difficulty  in  proving  the  existence  of 
the  gods? 

Ath.  How  would  you  prove  their  existence  ? 

Cle,  How  ?     In  the  first  place,  the  earth  and  the  sun,  and 
the  stars  and  the  universe,  and  the  fair  order  of  the  seasons,   ^^ 
and  the  division  of  them  into  years  and  months,  furnish 
proofs  of  their  existence;  and  also  there  is  the  fiict  that  all 
Hellenes  and  barbarians  believe  in  them. 

Ath.  I  am  afraid,  my  sweet  friend,  though  I  will  not  say  I  am 
ashamed,  of  the  contempt  with  which  the  profane  will  be  likelj 
to  assail  us.  For  you  do  not  understand  the  nature  of  their 
complaint,  and  fancy  that  their  minds  rush  into  impiety  only 
from  a  love  of  sensual  pleasure. 

Cle,  Why,  Stranger,  what  other  reason  is  there  ? 

Ath.  One  which  you  who  live  in  another  part  of  the  world 
would  never  guess. 
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CU.  What  it  that  ? 

Atk,  A  Terj  grieyous  sort  <^  Igaonmoe  whidi  it  imagmed  to 
be  the  greatest  wisdom. 

Cle,  What  do  joa  mean  ? 

Ath.  At  Athens  there  are  tales  preserved  in  writing  which 
the  virtue  of  your  state,  as  I  am  informed,  refuses  to  admit. 
They  speak  of  the  gods  in  prose  as  well  as  verse,  and  the  old- 
est of  them  tell  of  the  origin  of  the  heavens  and  the  world, 
and  as  they  proceed  not  far  from  the  beginning  they  namite  the 
birth  of  the  gods,  and  how  after  they  were  bom  Uiey  behaved 
to  one  another.  AVliether  these  stories  Iiave  a  gootl  or  a  bod 
influence  I  should  not  like  to  be  severe  upon  them,  because 
they  are  ancient ;  but  I  must  say,  that  looking  at  them  with  ref- 
erence to  the  duties  of  children  to  tlieir  parents,  I  cannot  praiae 
tliem^  or  think  that  they  are  useful,  or  at  all  true.  Of  the 
wonU  of  the  ancients  I  have  nothing  more  to  say ;  and  I  should 
wish  to  say  of  them  only  what  is  pleasing  to  the  Grod.  But  as 
to  our  younger  generation  and  their  wisdom.  I  cannot  let  them 
otf  when  they  do  mischie£  For  do  but  mark  the  effect  of  their 
words :  when  you  and  I  argue  that  there  are  gods,  and  produce 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  as  gods  or  divine  beings,  if  we  ^  would 
listen  to  the  aforesaid  philosophers  we  should  say  that  they  are 
earth  and  stones  only,  which  can  have  no  care  at  all  of  human 
affairs,  and  that  all  this  is  a  cooking  up  of  words  and  a  make- 
believe. 

Cle.  One  such  teacher,  O  Stranger,  would  be  bad  enough, 
and  you  imply  that  there  are  many  of  tliem,  which  is  worse. 

AUu  Well,  then ;  what  shall  we  say  or  do  ?  shall  we  assume 
tliat  some  one  is  accusing  us  among  unholy  men,  and  that  they, 
^^.  and  not  we,  are  the  real  defendants  in  the  matter  of  legis- 
lation ;  they  will  say  of  us :  How  dreadful  that  we  should 
legislate  on  the  supposition  that  there  are  gods !  and  shall  we 
make  a  defense  ?  or  shall  we  leave  them  and  return  to  our  laws, 
lest  the  preamble  should  become  longer  than  the  law  ?  For 
the  discourse  will  certainly  extend  to  great  length,  if  we  are  to 
treat  the  impiously  disposed  as  they  desire ;  partly  arguing  with 
them,  as  they  demand,  partly  frightening  them,  or  inspiring 
aversion  in  them,  and  then  proceed  to  the  requisite  enactments. 

CU,  Yes,  Stranger ;  but  then  how  often  have  we  repeated 
already  that  there  is  no  reason  why  brevity  should  be  preferred 
to  length  ;  for  there  is  nobody  to  huriy  us,  and  it  would  be  paltry 

1  Rnding  A^7«i^«r. 
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and  ridiculous  to  prefer  the  shorter  to  the  better.  It  it  a  mat* 
ter  of  no  small  consequence,  that  our  reasons  in  proof  of  the 
assertion,  that  there  are  gods,  and  that  thej  are  good,  and 
regard  justice  more  than  men,  should  carry  some  sort  of  con- 
viction with  them.  This  would  be  the  best  and  noblest  pream- 
ble of  all  our  laws.  And,  therefore,  without  impatience,  and 
without  hurry,  let  us  summon  as  fiir  as  possible  all  the  power 
of  persuasion  which  we  possess,  and  unreservedly  consider  the 
whole  matter. 

Aih.  When  I  see  you  thu8  earnest,  I  feel  impelled  to  offer 
up  a  prayer,  and  can  no  longer  refrain.  Tell  me,  I  say,  who 
can  preserve  calmness,  having  to  speak  of  the  existence  of  the 
gods  ?  For  he  must  hate  and  abhor  the  men  who  are  and 
have  been  the  cause  of  these  wonls  of  ours;  I  speak  of  those 
wlio  will  not  believe^  tlie  words  which  tliey  have  heard  as 
babes  and  sucklings  from  their  mothers  and  nurses,  who  used 
tliem  as  charms,  both  in  jest  and  earnest,  whom  also  they  have 
heard  and  seen  offering  up  sacrifices  and  prayers — sights  and 
sounds  delightful  to  cliildren  —  of  tlieir  parents  sacrificing  in 
the  most  earnest  manner  on  behalf  of  them  and  of  themselves, 
and  with  eager  interest  talking  to  the  gods,  and  beseeching 
them,  as  though  they  were  firmly  convinced  of  their  existence; 
moreover,  they  see  and  hear  the  genuflections  and  prostrations 
which  are  mode  by  Hellenes  and  barbarians  to  the  rising  and 
setting  sun  and  moon,  in  all  the  various  turns  of  good  and  evil 
fortune,  not  as  if  they  thought  that  there  were  no  gods,  but  as 
if  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  their  existence,  and  no  suspicion 
of  their  non-existence;  when  men,  knowing  all  these  things, 
despise  them  on  no  real  grounds,  as  would  be  admitted  by 
all  who  have  any  particle  of  intelligence,  and  when  they  ^^^ 
force  us  to  say  what  we  are  now  saying,  how  can  any  one 
in  gentle  terms  remonstrate  with  the  like  of  them,  when  he  has 
to  begin  by  proving  to  them  the  very  existence  of  the  gods  ? 
Yet  the  attempt  must  be  made  ;  for  it  would  be  unseendy  that 
one  half  of  mankind  should  go  mad  with  lust,  and  the  other 
half  in  righteous  indignation  at  them.  Our  address  to  these 
lost  and  perverted  natures  should  not  be  spoken  in  passion ;  let 
us  suppose  ourselves  to  select  some  one  of  them,  and  gently 
reason  with  him,  smothering  our  anger :  O  my  son,  we  say  to 

1  Ttic  text  iu  thU  wntanee  is  oomipi  ;  w«  vokj  iwd  XrffUpwt^  or  nippoie  th« 
geati%e  in  eonstruetion  with  Aico^ovrct  raggeitod  by  the  toond  of  tba  preeeding 
genitire. 
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him,  70a  are  joang,  and  the  advance  of  time  will  make  jam 
reverie  many  of  the  opinions  which  joa  now  hold.  Wait, 
therefore,  ontil  the  time  comes,  and  do  not  attempt  to  judge  of 
high  matters  at  present ;  and  that  is  the  highest  of  which  jou 
think  nothing — to  know  the  gods  rightly  and  to  live  accord- 
inglj.  And  in  the  first  place  let  me  indicate  to  you  one  point 
which  is  of  great  importance  and  of  the  truth  of  which  I  am 
quite  certain  :  You  and  your  friends  are  not  the  first  who  have 
held  this  opinion  about  the  gods.  There  have  always  been  per- 
sons more  or  less  numerous  who  have  hail  the  same  disorder. 
I  have  known  many  of  them,  and  can  tell  you  this,  that  no  one 
who  hod  taken  up  in  youth  this  opinion,  tliat  the  gods  do  not 
exist,  ever  continued  in  the  same  until  he  was  old :  the  two 
other  notions  certainly  do  continue  in  some  cases,  but  not  in 
many ;  the  notion,  I  mean,  that  the  gods  exist,  but  take  no 
heed  of  human  things,  and  also  the  notion  Uiat  they  do  take 
heed  of  them,  but  are  easily  propitiated  with  sacrifices  and 
prayers.  What  may  be  the  true  doctrine,  if  you  are  patient, 
and  take  my  advice,  you  will  hereafter  discover,  by  the  help  of 
the  legislator  and  of  others.  In  the  mean  time  take  heed  lest 
you  otfend  about  the  gods.  For  the  duty  of  the  legislator  ia 
and  always  will  be  to  teach  you  the  truth  of  these  matters. 

Cle»  Your  address.  Stranger,  thus  £ir,  is  excellent 

Aih,  Most  true,  Megillus  and  Cleinias,  but  I  am  afraid  that 
we  have  unconsciously  lighted  on  a  strange  doctrine. 

Cle,  What  doctrine  do  you  mean  ? 

Aih,  The  wisest  of  all  doctrines,  in  the  opinion  of  many. 

Cie.  I  wish  that  you  would  speak  plainer. 

Aih,  The  doctrine  that  all  things  which  are  or  have  been  or 
will  be,  exist,  some  by  nature,  some  by  art,  and  some  by  chance. 

Cle»  Is  not  that  true  ? 

Ath,  Well,  philosophers  are  probably  right ;  at  any  rate,  we 
^^q   may  as  well  follow  in  their  track,  and  examine  what  is  the 
meaning  of  them  and  their  disciples. 

Cle.  By  all  means. 

Ath.  They  say  that  the  greatest  and  fairest  things  are  done 
by  nature  and  chance,  and  the  lesser  by  art,  which  received 
from  nature  all  the  greater  and  primeval  creations,  and  fashions 
them  in  detail ;  and  these  lesser  works  are  generally  termed 
artificial. 

Cle.  What  do  you  and  they  mean  ? 

Ath.  You  will  understand  their  meaning  better,  if  I  take  the 
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elemeiita  as  an  example  ;  thej  mean  to  saj  that  fire  and  water, 
and  earth  and  air,  (dl  exist  bj  nature  and  chance,  and  not  bj 
art ;  and  that  as  to  the  bodies  which  come  next  in  order, — earth, 
and  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  —  thej  are  created  by  the  help  of 
these  absolutely  inanimate  existences,  and  that  they  are  sev- 
erally moved  by  chance  and  some  inherent  influence  acconling 
to  certain  affinities  of  hot  with  cold,  or  of  dry  with  moist,  or 
of  soft  with  hard,  and  other  chance  admixtures  of  opposites 
which  have  united  of  necessity,  and  that  on  this  manner  tlie 
whole  heaven  has  been  created,  and  all  that  is  in  the  heaven, 
including  animals  and  all  plants,  and  that  all  the  seasons  come 
from  these  elements,  not  by  the  action  of  mind,  as  tliey  say,  or 
of  any  god,  or  from  art,  but  as  I  was  saying,  by  nature  and 
chance  only  ;  and  that  art  sprang  up  after  these  and  out  of 
them,  mortal  and  of  mortal  birth,  and  produced  in  play  certain 
images  and  very  partial  imitations  of  the  truth,  having  an  affin- 
ity to  one  another,  such  as  music  and  painting  create  and  their 
companion  arts.  And  there  are  other  arts  which  have  a  serious 
purpose,  and  these  cooperate  with  nature,  such,  for  example,  as 
medicine,  and  husbandly,  and  gymnastic  And  they  say  that  pol- 
itics codperate  with  nature,  but  in  a  less  degree,  and  have  more 
of  art ;  also  that  legislation  is  entirely  a  work  of  art,  and  it 
based  on  assumptions  which  are  not  true. 

Cle,  How  do  you  mean  ? 

At/u  In  the  first  place,  my  dear  firiend,  they  would  say  that  the 
gods  exist  neither  by  nature  or  by  art,  but  only  by  tlie  laws  of 
states,  which  are  difierent  in  different  places,  acconling  to  the 
agreement  of  those  who  make  them ;  and  that  the  honorable  is 
one  thing  by  nature  and  another  thing  by  law,  and  that  the 
principles  of  justice  have  no  existence  at  all  in  nature,  but  that 
mankind  are  always  disputing  about  them  and  altering  them ; 
and  that  the  alterations  which  are  made  by  art  and  by  law  ^^^ 
have  no  basis  in  nature,  but  ore  of  authority  for  the  mo- 
ment and  at  the  time  at  which  they  ore  made:  these,  my 
friends,  ore  the  sayings  of  wise  men,  poets  and  prose  writers, 
which  find  a  way  into  the  minds  of  young  men.  They  are  told 
by  them  that  the  highest  right  is  might,  and  in  this  way  the 
young  &11  into  impieties,  under  the  idea  that  the  gods  are  not 
such  as  the  law  bids  them  imagine  them ;  and  hence  arise  con- 
tentions —  the  philosophers  inviting  them  to  lead  a  true  lifi) 
according  to  nature,  which  is  to  live  in  real  dominion  over  oth- 
ers, and  not  in  legal  subjection  to  them. 

VOL.  IV.  M 
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VU.  Wliat  a  dreadful  pictiiiey  Stranger,  haye  joa  given  of 
jouDg  meiiy  and  how  great  it  tlie  injury  which  they  inffici  on 
ttates  and  families ! 

Aik,  True,  Cleinias ;  but  then  what  should  the  lawgiver  do 
when  this  evil  is  of  long  standing  ?  should  he  only  rise  up  in 
the  state  and  threaten  all  mankind,  declaring  that  if  they  will 
not  say  and  think  that  the  gods  are  such  as  the  law  ordaiiM 
(and  this  may  be  extended  generally  to  the  honorable,  tlie  just, 
and  all  other  important  principles  which  have  to  do  with  virtue 
and  vice),  he  will  insist  on  their  actions  conforming  to  the  copy 
which  the  law  gives  them ;  and  that  he  who  will  not  submit  to 
the  established  religion  shall  die,  or  suffer  stripes  and  bonds,  or 
privation  of  citizenship,  or  in  some  cases  be  punished  by  lost 
of  property  and  exile?  Should  he  not  rather,  when  he  is 
making  laws  for  men,  at  the  same  time  infuse  the  spirit  of  per- 
suxision  into  his  words,  in  order  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  them 
as  fiir  as  he  can  ? 

CU.  Why,  Stranger,  if  such  persuasion  be  at  all  possible, 
then  a  legislator  who  has  anything  in  him  ought  never  to  weary 
of  persuading  men ;  he  ought  to  leave  nothing  unsaid  in  support 
of  the  ancient  opinion  that  there  are  gOils«  and  of  all  those  other 
truths  which  you  were  just  now  mentioning ;  he  ought  to  sup- 
port the  law  and  also  art,  and  acknowledge  that  both  alike  exist 
by  nature,  or  by  that  which  is  not  inferior  to  nature,  if  they  are 
the  creations  of  mind  in  accordance  with  right  reason,  as  you 
appear  to  me  to  maintain,  and  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  you 
in  thinking. 

Aih,  Yes,  my  enthusiastic  Cleinias ;  but  are  not  these  things 
when  spoken  to  a  multitude  hard  to  be  understood,  not  to  men- 
tion  that  they  take  up  a  dismal  length  of  time? 

OU.  Why,  Stranger,  shall  we,  whose  patience  fiuled  not 
when  drinking  or  music  were  the  themes  of  discourse,  weary 
now  of  discoursing  about  the  gods,  and  about  divine  things? 
And  the  greatest  help  to  rational  legislation  is  that  laws  when 
^qi  once  written  down  are  always  at  rest;  they  can  be  put 
to  the  test  at  any  future  time,  and  therefore,  if  on  first 
hearing  they  seem  difficult,  there  is  no  reason  for  apprehension 
about  them,  because  any  man  however  dull  can  understand  them, 
if  he  go  over  them  often  ;  nor  if  they  are  tedious  but  useful,  is 
there  any  reason  or  religion  in  any  man  refusing  to  maintain 
this  argument  of  ours  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  ? 

Meg,  I  am  of  opinion,  Stranger,  that  Cleinias  is  right  in  say- 
ing that 
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Aih,  Yes,  Megillus,  and  we  should  do  as  he  proposes ;  for  if 
impious  discourses  were  not  scattered,  as  I  may  say,  throughout 
the  world,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  the  argument  in 
support  of  the  existence  of  the  gods  —  but  seeing  that  they  are 
spread  £ir  and  wide,  such  arguments  are  needed;  and  who 
should  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  greatest  laws,  when  they  are 
being  undermined  by  bad  men,  but  the  legislator  himself? 

Meg,  There  is  no  more  proper  champion  of  them. 

AUu  Well,  then,  tell  me,  Cleinias,  for  I  must  ask  you  to  be 
my  partner,  —  does  not  he  who  talks  in  thb  way  conceive  lire 
and  water  and  earth  and  air  to  be  the  first  elements  of  all 
things?  tliese  he  calls  nature,  and  out  of  these  he  supposes  the 
soul  to  be  formed  afterwards ;  and  this  is  not  a  vague  suspicion 
of  his,  but  he  really  means  and  confidently  asserts  that  this  is 
the  case. 

Cle.  Very  true. 

Atk.  Then,  by  Heaven,  we  have  discovered  the  source  of  this 
vain  opinion  of  all  those  physical  investigators ;  and  I  woiUd 
have  you  examine  them  with  the  utmost  care,  for  their  impiety 
is  a  very  serious  matter ;  they  not  only  make  a  bad  and  mis- 
taken use  of  their  dialectic,  but  they  lead  away  the  minds  of 
others  :  that  is  my  opinion  of  them. 

Cle.  Very  true  ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  in  what  way  this 
happens. 

AtA,  I  am  afraid  that  the  argument  might  seem  singular. 

CU,  Do  not  hesitate.  Stranger ;  I  see  that  you  are  afraid  of 
such  a  discussion  carrying  you  out  of  the  limits  of  legislation. 
But  if  there  be  no  other  way  of  showing  our  agreement  in  the 
belief  of  the  gods  whom  the  law  is  now  said  to  approve,  let  us 
take  this  way,  my  good  sir. 

AtA,  Then  1  suppose  that  I  must  repeat  the  singular  argument 
of  those  who  manufacture  the  soul  according  to  their  own  im- 
pious notions  ;  they  affirm  that  which  is  the  first  cause  of  the 
generation  and  destruction  of  all  things,  to  be  not  first  but  last, 
and  that  which  was  last  to  be  first,  and  hence  they  have  fidlen 
into  error  about  the  true  nature  of  the  gods. 

Cie,  Still  I  do  not  understand  you.  ^q^ 

Aih,  Nearly  all  of  them,  my  friends,  seem  to  be   igno- 
rant of  the  nature  and  power  of  the  soul,  especially  in  what  re- 
lates to   her  origin  :  they  do  not  know  that  she  is  among  the 
first  of  bodies,  and  before  them  all,  and  is  the  chief  author  of 
their  changes   and  transpositions.     And  if  this  is  true,  and  if 
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the  sou]  it  older  than  the  bodj,  must  not  the  things  whidi  are 
of  the  soul's  kindred  be  of  neoessitj  before  those  which  apper- 
tain to  the  bodj? 

Ch,  Certainly. 

AUu  Then  thooght  and  care,  and  mind  and  art,  and  law  will 
be  prior  to  that  which  is  hard  and  soft,  and  heavj  and  light ; 
and  the  great  and  primitive  works  and  actions  will  be  works  <^ 
art ;  they  will  be  Uie  first,  and  after  them  will  come  nature  and 
works  of  nature,  which  howeyer  is  a  wrong  term  to  apply  to 
them  ;  these  will  follow,  and  be  under  the  government  of  art 
and  mind. 

Cie.  But  why  is  the  word  *^  nature  "  wrong  ? 

Ath.  Because  those  who  use  the  term  mean  to  say  that  nature 
is  the  first  creative  power ;  but  if  the  soul  turn  out  to  be  the 
primeval  element  and  not  fire  or  air,  then  in  the  truest  sense 
and  beyond  other  things  the  soul  may  be  said  to  have  a  natoral 
or  creative  power :  and  this  would  be  true  if  you  proved  thxit 
the  soul  is  older  thou  the  body,  but  not  otherwise. 

CU,  You  are  quite  right. 

Ath.  Shall  we  then,  in  the  next  place,  proceed  to  consider 
this  point  ? 

Cle.  By  all  means. 

Ath.  I  fear  that  we  may  be  quite  deceived,  and  that  the 
greenness  with  which  we  let  the  argument  escape  us,  may  ludi- 
crously contrast  with  the  ripeness  of  our  ages ;  who  knows  bat 
we  may  be  aiming  at  the  greater,  and  £ul  of  attaining  the 
lesser  ?  Suppose  that  we  three  have  to  .pass  a  rapid  river,  and 
I  being  the  youngest  of  the  three  and  experienced  in  rivers, 
have  the  duty  thrown  upon  me  of  making  the  attempt  first  by 
myself ;  leaving  you  in  safety  on  the  bank,  I  am  to  examine 
whether  the  river  is  passable  by  older  men  like  yourselves,  and 
if  such  appears  to  be  the  case  then  I  will  invite  you  to  follow, 
and  help  you  across  by  my  knowledge  ;  but  if  the  river  is  im- 
passable by  you,  then  I  shall  have  had  all  the  danger  myself  «- 
does  not  that  seem  to  be  a  very  fiiir  proposal  ?  I  mean  to  say 
that  the  argument  in  prospect  is  likely  to  be  too  violent,  and  in- 
deed almost  impassable  to  men  of  your  dialectical  powers,  and 
^QQ  I  should  be  afraid  that  the  stream  of  questions  addressed 
to  you,  might  create  hi  you  who  are  unaccustomed  to  be 
questioned,  giddiness  and  confusion  of  mind,  and  hence  a  feel- 
ing of  unpleasantness  and  unsuitableuess  might  arise.  I  think 
therefore  that  I  had  better  first  ask  and  answer  the  questiona 
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mynelf  while  70a  listen  in  safety;  in  that  waj  I  can  carrj  on 
the  argument  until  I  have  completed  the  proof  that  the  soul  is 
prior  to  the  body. 

Cle,  Excellent,  Stranger,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  do  as  you 
propose. 

AUl  Come,  then,  and  if  ever  we  are  to  call  upon  the  gods, 
let  us  call  upon  them  now  in  all  seriousness  to  come  to  the 
demonstration  of  their  own  existence.  And  so  holding  f:ist  to 
the  rope  we  will  venture  upon  the  depths  of  the  argument : 
When  questions  of  this  sort  are  asked  of  me,  my  safest  answer 
would  appear  to  be  as  follows  :  Some  one  says  to  me,  **  O  Stran- 
ger, are  all  things  in  rest  and  nothing  in  motion,  or  is  the  exact 
opposite  of  this  true,  or  are  some  things  in  motion  and  others 
at  rest?**  To  this  I  shall  reply  that  some  are  in  motion 
and  others  at  rest.  '^Aud  do  not  things  which  move,  move  in 
plare,  and  are  not  the  things  which  are  at  rest,  at  rest  in  place  ?  " 
Certainly.  ^  And  some  move  in  one  place  and  some  in  more 
places  than  one  ?  **  You  mean  to  say,  we  shall  rejoin,  that 
those  things  which  rest  on  a  centre  move  in  the  same  phice, 
like  revolving  circles,  which  are  said  not  to  move  ?  "  Yes.** 
And  we  observe  that,  in  the  revolution,  the  motion  which  car- 
ries round  the  larger  and  the  lesser  circle  at  the  same  time  is 
proportionally  distributed  to  greater  and  smaller,  and  is  greater 
and  smaller  in  a  certain  proportion.  And  this  is  a  source  of 
infinite  wonder,  that  the  same  motion  should  impart  swiftness 
and  slowness  in  due  accord  to  larger  and  lesser  circles,  and  is 
a  sort  of  phenomenon  seemingly  impossible."  That  is  very 
true.  ^  And  when  you  speak  of  bodies  moving  in  many  places, 
you  seem  to  me  to  mean  those  which  move  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  sometimes  have  one  centre  of  motion  and  some- 
times several  in  the  course  of  their  revolutions ;  and  sometimes 
impinging  upon  each  other  they  come  against  bodies  which  are 
at  rest,  and  are  divided  by  them,  and  meeting  other  bodies  which 
are  coming  violently  from  an  opposite  direction  unite  with  them 
and  interpenetrate  them."  I  admit  the  truth  of  this.  Also 
when  they  unite  they  grow,  and  when  they  are  divided  they 
waste  away,  —  that  is  supposing  the  constitution  of  each  to 
remain,  or  if  that  &ils,  then  there  is  a  second  reason  of  their 
dissolution.  ^  And  how  are  things  affected  when  they  are  ^^ . 
created  ?  "  Clearly,  they  are  created  when  the  principle 
of  motion  receives  increase  and  attains  the  second  dimension, 
and  from  this  arrives  at  the  one  whidi  it  neighbor  to  this,  and 
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after  reaching  the  third  becomes  perceptible  to  senae.  Etotjw 
thing  which  it  thus  changing  and  moving  it  in  proceei  of  gen^ 
eratioQf  and  has  real  existence  only  when  at  rest,  but  wban 
passing  into  another  state  is  destroyed  utterly.  Have  wo  not 
mentioned  all  the  kinds  of  motion,  and  by  the  help  of  number 
comprehended  them  under  their  kinds  with  the  ezceptioiiy  my 
friends,  of  two  ? 

CU.  Which  are  they? 

Aik.  Just  the  two,  my  good  friends,  with  which  o«ir  preeent 
inquiry  is  concerned. 

Ck.  Speak  plainer. 

Ath.  I  suppose  that  our  inquiry  has  reference  to  the  soul  ? 

Ole.  Very  true. 

Ath.  Let  us  assume  that  there  is  a  motion  able  to  bbovo 
other  Uiings,  but  not  to  move  itself^  —  that  is  one  kind ;  and 
there  is  another  kind  which  can  move  itself  as  well  as  other 
things,  working  in  composition  and  decomposition,  by  inereaaa 
and  diminution,  and  generation  and  destruction,— that  is  also 
one  of  the  many  kinds  of  motion  ? 

Cle.  Let  us  suppose  that 

Ath.  And  we  will  assume  that  which  moves  other,  and  is 
changed  by  other,  to  be  the  ninth,  and  that  which  changes  itself 
and  others,  and  has  a  place  in  every  action  and  in  every  passion^ 
and  is  the  true  principle  of  change  in  all  that  truly  is,  •—  that 
we  shall  be  inclined  to  call  the  tenth. 

Cie,  Certainly. 

Ath,  And  which  of  these  ten  motions  ought  we  to  prefbr  aa 
being  the  mightiest  and  most  efficient  ? 

Cle.  I  must  say  that  the  motion  which  is  able  to  move  itself 
is  ten  thousand  times  superior  to  all  the  others. 

Ath.  Very  good ;  but  may  I  make  one  or  two  correotiona  in 
what  I  have  been  saying  ? 

Ok.  What  are  they  ? 

Ath.  When  I  spoke  of  the  tenth  sort  of  motion,  that  was 
not  quite  correct 

Cle.  What  was  the  error  ? 

Ath.  According  to  the  true  order,  the  tenth  was  really  the 
first  in  generation  and  power;  then  follows  the  second,  which 
was  improperly  termed  Uie  ninth  by  us. 

(Xe.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Ath.  I  mean  this:  when  one  thing  moves  another,  and  that 
another,  will  there  be  any  primary  changing  element  ?     Can 
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there  be,  considering  that  what  changes  first  will  alwiys  have 
been  changed  by  another?  There  cannot  And  when  the  self- 
moved  changes  other,  and  that  again  other,  and  thus,  thousands 
upon  tens  of  thousands  of  bodies  are  set  in  motion,  must  not 
the  beginning  of  all  this  motion  be  the  change  of  the  ^v^* 
self-moving  principle  ? 

C/e.  Very  true,  and  I  quite  agree. 

Ath.  Or,  to  put  the  question  in  another  way :  If,  as  most  of 
these  philosophers  have  the  audacity  to  affirm,  all  things  were 
at  rest  in  one  mass,  which  of  the  above-mentioned  principles  of 
motion  would  first  spring  up  among  them  ? 

Cfe.  Clearly  the  self-moving;  for  there  could  be  no  change 
in  them  arising  out  of  any  external  cause,  if  there  had  been  no 
previous  change  in  tliemselves. 

Jih,  Then  we  must  say  that  self-motion  being  the  origin  and 
beginning  of  motion,  as  well  among  things  at  rest  as  among 
things  in  motion,  is  the  eldest  and  mightiest  principle  of  change, 
and  that  which  is  changed  by  another  and  yet  moves  other  it 
second. 

CU.  That  is  very  true. 

Ath,  At  this  stage  of  the  argument  let  us  put  a  question. 

Cle.  What  question  ? 

Ath.  If  I  were  to  see  this  power  existing  in  any  earthy, 
watery,  or  fiery  substance,  simple  or  compound  —  what  should 
I  say  that  the  power  is  ? 

CU.  You  mean  to  ask  whether  I  should  call  the  self-moving 
power  life  ? 

Ath.  I  do. 

Cle,  Yes,  I  certainly  should. 

Ath.  And  when  we  see  soul  in  anything,  must  we  not  do  the 
same  —  must  we  not  admit  that  this  is  life  ? 

Cle.  We  must 

At/i.  And  now,  I  beseech  you,  reflect ;  you  would  admit  that 
we  have  a  threefold  knowledge  of  things  ? 

Cle.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Ath,  I  mean  that  we  know  the  essence,  and  that  we  know 
the  definition  of  the  essence,  and  the  name,  —  these  are  the 
three  ;  and  there  are  two  more  questions  which  may  be  raised 
about  anything. 

Cle,  How  two  ? 

Aih,  Sometimes  a  person  may  give  the  name  and  ask  the 
definition ;  or  he  may  give  the  definition  and  ask  the  name.  I 
may  illustrate  what  I  mean  in  this  way— 
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Oe.  How?  • 

JiA.  Number  Hke  other  things  b  capable  of  being  ^Tided 
into  eqnal  parts ;  when  thus  divided  nnmber  b  termed  ^  eren/* 
and  the  definition  of  the  term  ^  eren  "  b  **  number  dirisiUe  into 
two  eqnal  parts  ?  " 

CU.  True. 

AUu  I  mean  to  say,  that  when  we  are  asked  about  the  defi- 
nition and  giTe  the  name,  or  when  we  are  asked  about  the  name 
and  give  the  definidon^in  either  case  we  are  dividing  number 
in  two  equal  parts,  and  the  name  and  definition  of  *^  even  "  have 
the  same  import. 

Cle.  Quite  true. 

Aih,  And   what   b   the   definition  of  that  which  b  named 

AOft  *^  *^^  ^  "  ^^°  ^^  conceive  of  any  other  than  that  which 
has  been  already  given — the  motion  which  b  self-moved  ? 

Cle,  Tou  mean  to  say  that  the  essence  which  b  defined  as 
the  self-moved  b  identical  with  that  which  we  call  soul  ? 

Aih,  Yes  ;  and  if  this  is  true,  do  we  still  maintain  that  there 
b  anything  wanting  in  the  proof  that  the  soul  is  the  first  origin 
and  moving  power  of  all  that  is,  or  has  been,  or  will  be,  and 
their  contraries,  when  she  has  been  clearly  shown  to  be  the 
source  of  change  and  motion  in  all  things  ? 

Cfe.  Certainly  not ;  the  soul  as  being  the  source  of  motion, 
has  been  most  satbfiictorily  shown  to  be  the  oldest  of  all  things. 

AUu  And  b  not  that  motion  which  takes  place  in  another,  or 
by  reason  of  another,  but  never  has  any  self-moving  power  at. 
all,  being  in  truth  the  change  of  an  inanimate  body,  to  be  reck- 
oned in  the  second  degree,  or  in  any  lower  degree  which  you 
may  prefer  ? 

CU.  Very  true. 

Aih,  Then  we  are  right,  and  speak  the  most  perfect  and  ab- 
solute truth,  when  we  say  that  the  soul  b  prior  to  the  body, 
and  that  the  body  is  second  and  comes  afterwards,  and  b  bom 
to  obey  the  soul  which  is  the  ruler  ? 

CU,  That  b  very  true. 

Aih,  Do  you  remember  our  old  admission,  that  if  the  soul 
was  prior  to  the  body  the  things  of  the  soul  were  also  prior  to 
those  of  the  body  ? 

Cle,  Certainly. 

Ath.  And  characters  and  manners,  and  wishes  and  reasonings, 
and  true  opinions,  and  reflections,  and  recollections  are  prior  to 
length  and  breadth  and  depth  and  strength  of  bodies,  if  the  soul 
b  prior  to  the  body. 
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Cle.  Of  coarse. 

JiL  In  the  next  place,  most  we  not  of  neoesritj  admit  that 
the  soul  is  the  cause  of  good  and  evil,  base  and  honorable,  just 
and  unjust,  and  of  all  other  opposites,  if  we  suppose  her  to 
be  the  cause  of  all  things  ? 

CU.  Certainly. 

AUL  And  as  the  soul  orders  and  inhabits  all  things  moring 
every  way,  must  we  not  say  that  she  orders  also  the  heavens  ? 

CU.  Of  course. 

Atlu  One  soul  or  more  ?  More  than  one  —  I  will  answer  for 
you  ;  at  any  rate,  we  must  not  suppose  that  there  are  less  than 
two — one  the  author  of  good,  and  the  other  of  evil. 

Clfe.  Very  true. 

At/u  Yes,  very  true  ;  the  soul  then  directs  all  things  in  heav- 
en, and  earth,  and  sea  by  her  movements,  and  these  are  de- 
scribed by  the  terms —  will,  consideration,  attention,  delib-  ^g- 
eratioD,  opinion  true  and  fiilse,  joy  and  sorrow,  confidence, 
fear,  hatred,  contentment,  and  other  primary  motions  akin  to 
these ;  which  again  receive  the  secondary  motions  of  corporate 
substances,  and  guide  all  things  to  growth  and  decay,  to  com- 
position and  decomposition,  and  to  the  qualities  which  accom- 
pany them,  such  as  heat  and  cold,  heaviness  and  lightness,  hard- 
ness and  softness,  blackness  and  whiteness,  bitterness  and  sweet- 
ness, and  all  those  other  qualities  which  the  soul  uses,  herself  a 
goddess,  when  truly  receiving  the  divine  mind  and  disciplining 
all  things  rightly  to  their  happiness ;  but  when  the  companion 
of  folly,  doing  the  very  contrary  of  all  this.  Shall  we  assume 
this,  or  do  we  still  entertain  doubts  ? 

Cle,  There  is  no  room  at  all  for  doubt 

Ath.  Shall  we  say  then  that  soul  is  the  nature  which  controls 
heaven  and  earth,  and  the  whole  circumference ;  the  principle 
of  wisdom  and  virtue,  or  that  which  has  neither  wisdom  nor 
virtue  ?     Suppose  that  we  make  answer  as  follows  :    * 

Cle.  How  would  you  answer  ? 

Ath,  If,  my  friend,  we  say  that  the  whole  path  of  heaven, 
and  the  movement  of  all  that  is  therein,  is  by  nature  akin  to 
the  movement  and  revolution  and  calculation  of  mind,  and  pro- 
ceeds by  kindred  laws,  then,  as  is  plain,  we  must  say  that  the 
best  socd  takes  care  of  the  world  and  guides  it  along  the  good 
path. 

Cle.  True. 

Atfu  But  when  the  world  moves  wfldly  and  irregularly,  then 
the  evil  soul  guides  it? 
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CU.  That,  ogtUD,  it  trae. 

Alh.  Of  wluit  DAtiire  it  the  moTement  of  mind  ?  That  i% 
indeed,  a  hard  qnettioii,  mj  firiends,  to  detemine  wisely,  and 
therefore  I  ought  to  assist  70a  in  framing  the  answer. 

Cle,  Very  good. 

AtA.  Then  let  us  not  answer  as  if  we  would  look  right  at 
the  sun,  making  ourselves  darkness  from  excess  of  light, — I 
mean  as  if  we  were  under  the  impression  that  we  cookl  see 
with  mortal  eyes,  or  know  ailequately  the  nature  of  mind; 
it  will  be  safer  to  look  at  the  image  only. 

C/e,  Wliat  do  you  mean  ? 

Ath.  Let  us  select  of  the  ten  motions  the  one  which  mind 
chiefly  resembles ;  this  I  will  bring  to  your  recollection,  and 
will  then  request  you  to  assist  me  in  giving  the  answer. 

Cie.  That  will  be  excellent 

Ath,  You  will  surely  remember  our  saying  that  all  thingi 
were  either  at  rest  or  in  motion  ? 

Cie.  Yes. 

Ath.  And  that  of  things  in  motion  some  were  movmg  in  one 
aqQ    place,  and  others  in  more  than  one  ? 
Cie.  That  is  true. 

Ath.  Of  these  two  kinds  of  motion,  that  which  moves  in  one 
place  must  move  about  a  centre  after  the  manner  of  a  top,  and 
is  most  entirely  akin  and  similar  to  the  circular  movement  of 
mind. 

Cie.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Ath.  In  saying  that  both  mind  and  the  motion  which  is  in 
one  place  move  in  the  same  and  like  manner,  in  and  about  the 
same,  and  in  relation  to  tlie  same,  and  according  to  one  law  and 
order,  and  are  like  the  motion  of  a  top,  we  invented  a  fiiir  im- 
age, which  did  no  discredit  to  our  ingenuity. 

Cie.  That  is  very  true. 

Ath.  And  the  motion  of  the  other  sort  which  is  not  after  the 
same  manner,  nor  in  the  same,  nor  about  the  same,  nor  in  rel»> 
tion  to  the  same,  nor  in  one  place,  nor  in  order,  nor  according 
to  any  rule  or  proportion,  may  be  said  to  be  akin  to  senseless- 
ness and  folly.' 

Cie.  That  is  most  true. 

Ath.  Then,  after  what  has  been  said,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
distinctly  stating,  that  since  soul  carries  all  things  round,  either 
the  best  soul  or  the  contrary  must  of  necessity  carry  round,  and 
order  and  arrange  the  revolution  of  the  heaven. 
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CU,  And  judging  from  wiiai  has  been  said,  Stranger,  there 
would  be  impiety  in  asserting  that  any  but  the  most  perfect 
soul  or  souls  carries  round  the  heavens. 

Atiu  You  have  understood  my  meaning  right  well,  Qeinias, 
and  now  let  me  ask  you  another  question. 

CU,  What  are  you  going  to  ask  ? 

AUi,  If  the  soiil  carries  round  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the 
other  stars,  does  she  not  carry  round  each  iudividuul  of  them  ? 

CU,  Certainly. 

Ath,  Then  of  one  of  them  let  us  speak,  and  the  same  argu- 
ment will  apply  to  all. 

Cle.  Which  will  you  take  ? 

Ath.  Every  one  sees  the  body  of  the  sun,  but  no  one  sees 
his  soul,  nor  the  soul  of  any  other  body  living  or  dead ;  and  yet 
there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  tills  nature,  unperceived  by 
any  of  our  senses,  is  circumfused  around  them  all,  but  is  appre- 
hended by  mind  only ;  and  only  by  reflection  do  we  ascertain 
what  I  am  about  to  mention. 

Cle,  What  is  that  ? 

Ath*  If  the  soul  carries  round  the  sun,  we  shall  not  be  £Eir 
wrong  in  supposing  one  of  three  alternatives. 

Cle.  What  are  they  ? 

Ath.  Either  the  soul  which  moves  the  sun  this  way  and  that, 
resides  witliin  the  circular  and  visible  body,  just  as  the  soul  in 
us  carries  us  about  every  way  ;  or  the  soul  provides  herself  with 
an  external  body  of  Are  or  air,  as  some  affirm,  and  vio-  ^g^ 
lently  propels  body  by  body  ;  or  thirdly,  being  incorporeal, 
she  has  some  extraordinary  and  wonderful  guiding  power. 

Cle.  Yes,  certainly ;  the  soul  can  only  order  all  things  in  one 
of  these  three  ways. 

AtJu  And  this  soul  of  the  sun,  which  is  therefore  better  than 
the  sun,  whether  taking  the  sun  about  in  a  chariot  to  give  light 
to  men,  or  acting  from  without,  or  in  whatever  way,  ought  by 
every  man  to  be  deemed  a  god. 

Cle.  Yes,  by  every  man  who  has  the  least  particle  of  sense. 

Alh,  And  of  the  stars  too,  and  of  the  moon,  and  the  years, 
and  months,  and  seasons,  must  we  not  say  in  like  manner,  that 
since  a  soul  or  souls  are  the  causes  of  all  of  them  having  every 
sort  of  excellence,  those  souls  are  divine,  whether  they  are  liv- 
ing beings  and  reside  in  bodies,  and  in  this  way  order  the  whole 
heaven,  or  whatever  be  the  place  and  mode  of  their  existence  ; 
and  will  any  one  who  admits  all  this  venture  to  deny  that  all 
things  are  full  of  gods  ? 
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'    Ob.  No  one,  Sttmnger,  would  be  such  ft  madman  as  to  do 
that. 

Ath.  And  now,  MegQlos  and  Qeinias,  let  ui  offbr  an  alter- 
natiTe  to  him  who  hat  hitherto  denied  the  existence  of  the  goda, 
and  leave  him. 

(Tfe.  What  alternatiTO  ? 

Ath,  Either  he  shall  teach  us  that  we  were  wrong  in  sajing 
that  the  soul  is  the  original  of  all  things,  and  what  followed 
upon  this ;  or,  if  he  be  not  able  to  say  anything  better,  then  he 
must  yield  to  us  and  live  for  the  remainder  of  his  -life  in  the 
belief  that  there  are  gods :  Let  us  see,  then,  whether  we  hare 
said  enough  or  not  enough  to  those  who  deny  that  there  are 
gods. 

C/e.  Certainly,  quite  enough.  Stranger. 

Aih.  Then  we  will  say  no  more  to  them.  And  now  we  are 
to  ofhlre.ss  him  who,  believing  that  there  are  gmls,  believes  also 
that  they  take  no  heed  of  human  affairs :  O  thou  best  of  men 
(this  is  what  we  will  say  to  him),  in  believing  that  there  are 
gods  you  are  led  by  some  affinity  to  them,  which  attracts  yoa 
towards  your  kindred  and  makes  you  honor  and  believe  in 
them.  But  the  fortunes  of  evil  and  unrighteous  men  in  private 
OS  well  as  public  life,  which,  though  not  really  happy,  are 
wrongly  counted  happy  in  the  judgment  of  men,  and  are  sung 
or  spoken  of  by  poets  and  prose  writers,  draw  you  aside  from 
Qon  y^*^  natural  piety.  Perhaps  you  have  seen  impious  men 
growing  old  and  leaving  their  children's  children  in  high 
offices,  and  that  shakes  your  faith ;  you  have  known  or  heard 
or  been  yourself  an  eye-witness  of  many  monstrous  impieties, 
and  have  beheld  men  by  these  criminal  means  from  small  begin- 
nings reaching  the  pinnacle  of  greatness,  and  considering  all 
these  things  you  do  not  like  to  accuse  the  gods  of  them,  be- 
cause they  are  your  relatives ;  and  so  from  some  want  of  rea- 
soning power,  and  also  from  an  unwillingness  to  find  fimlt  with 
them,  yon  are  led  to  believe  that  they  exist  indeed,  but  have  no 
thought  or  care  of  human  things.  Now,  that  your  present  evil 
opinion  may  not  grow  to  still  greater  impiety,  and  that  we  may 
if  possible  use  arguments  which  may  drive  away  the  pollution 
of  error,  we  will  add  another  argument  to  that  which  we  ad- 
dressed to  him  who  utterly  denied  the  existence  of  the  gods. 
And  do  you,  Megillus  and  Cleinias,  answer  for  the  young  man 
as  you  did  before  ;  and  if  any  difficulty  arises  in  the  course  of 
the  argument,  I  will  take  the  word  out  of  your  mouths,  and 
carry  you  over  the  river  as  I  did  before. 
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Cle.  Very  good ;  do  as  yon  saj,  and  we  will  help  joo  as 
well  as  we  can. 

Ath.  There  will  sorely  he  no  difficulty  in  proving  to  him  that 
the  gods  care  about  the  small  as  well  as  about  the  great  For 
he  was  present  and  heard  what  was  said,  that  they  are  perfectly 
good,  and  that  the  care  of  all  things  b  most  entirely  natural  to 
them. 

Cie.  He  certainly  heard  that. 

Aih.  Let  us  consider  together  in  the  next  place  what  we 
mean  by  this  virtue  which  we  ascribe  to  them.  Surely  we 
should  say  that  to  possess  mind  belongs  to  virtue,  and  the  con- 
trary to  vice? 

Cle,  Certainly. 

Ath.  Yes  ;  and  courage  is  a  part  of  virtue,  and  cowardice  of 
vice? 

Cle.  True. 

Jxh.  And  the  one  is  dishonorable,  and  the  other  honorable  ? 

Cle.  To  be  sure. 

Aih.  And  the  one,  like  other  meaner  things,  is  a  human  qual- 
ity, but  the  gods  have  no  part  in  anything  of  the  sort  ? 

Cle.  No  one  wiU  deny  that 

Ath.  But  do  we  imagine  carelessness  and  idleness  and  loznzy 
to  be  virtues  ?     What  do  you  think  ? 

Cle.  Certainly  not. 

Ath.  They  nmk  under  the  opposite  class  ? 

Cle.  Yes. 

Ath.  And  their  opposites  would  fiedl  under  the  opposite  g^« 
class? 

Cle.  Yes. 

Ath.  But  can  we  suppose  that  one  who  takes  care  of  great 
and  small  will  be  luxurious  and  heedless  and  idle,  like  those 
whom  the  poet  compares  to  stingless  drones?  ^ 

Cle.  And  the  comparison  is  a  most  just  one. 

Ath.  Surely  Grod  must  not  be  supposed  to  have  a  nature 
which  he  himself  hates  ?  and  if  any  one  dares  to  say  anything 
of  that  sort,  he  must  not  be  allowed  for  a  moment 

Cle.  He  must  not — of  course  not 

Ath.  Should  we  not  on  any  principle  be  entirely  mistaken  in 
praising  any  one  who  has  some  special  business  intrusted  to 
him,  he  having  a  mind  which  takes  care  of  great  matters  and 
no  care  of  small  ones  ?     Reflect ;  he  who  acts  in  this  way, 

1  Hctiod,  Works  and  Dayt,  r.  307. 
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whether  he  be  Grod  or  man,  miut  aet  from  one  of  two  prin- 
ciples. 

CU.  Wliat  are  they  ? 

Ath.  Either  he  must  think  that  the  neglect  of  the  small  mat>> 
ters  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  whole,  or  if  they  are  of  conse- 
quence and  he  neglects  them,  his  conduct  must  be  attributed  to 
carelessness  and  indolence.  Is  there  any  other  way  in  which 
his  neglect  can  be  explained  ?  For,  surely,  he  will  not  neglect 
anything,  whether  small  or  great,  from  any  impossibility  of  tak- 
ing care  of  all  —  or  be  careless  about  those  things  of  which 
an  inferior  being,  who  has  not  the  power,  whether  God  or  man, 
might  he  unable  to  take  care. 

Cle,  Impossible. 

Ath,  Now,  then,  let  us  examine  the  ofTenders,  who  both  alike 
confess  that  there  are  gods,  but  with  a  difTerencc.  —  the  one  say- 
ing that  they  may  l)e  ap|)eased,  and  the  other  that  they  have  no 
care  of  small  matters  —  there  are  three  of  as  and  two  of  them, 
and  we  will  say  to  them :  In  the  first  place,  you  both  acknowl- 
edge that  the  gods  hear  and  see  and  know  all  things,  and  that 
nothing  can  escape  them  which  is  matter  of  sense  and  knowl- 
e<lge :  do  you  admit  this  ? 

Cle.  Yes. 

Aih,  And  do  you  admit  also  that  they  have  all  power  which 
mortals  and  immortals  can  have  ? 

Cle,  They  will,  of  course,  admit  this  also. 

Ath,  And  surely  we  three  and  they  two— five  in  aU  —have 
acknowledged  that  they  are  good  and  perfect? 

Cle,  Assuredly. 

Ath,  But,  if  Uiey  are  such  as  we  conceive  them  to  be,  can 
we  possibly  suppose  that  they  ever  act  in  the  spirit  of  careless- 
ness and  indolence  ?  For  in  us  inactivity  is  the  child  of  cow- 
ardice, and  carelessness  of  inactivity  and  indolence. 

Qe,  Most  true. 

Ath.  Then  not  from  inactivity  and  carelessness  is  any  god 
ever  negligent ;  for  he  has  no  cowardice  in  him. 

Cle.  Tliat  is  very  true. 
Q^.^  Ath.  Then  the  alternative  which  remains  is,  that  if  the 
gods  neglect  the  lighter  and  lesser  concerns  of  the  universe, 
they  neglect  them  because  they  know  that  they  ought  not  to  care 
about  such  matters ;  what  odier  alternative  is  there  but  that 
they  have  no  knowledge  ? 

Cle.  There  b  none. 
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Atk,  And,  O  most  excellent  and  best  of  men,  do  1  utlferatand 
jou  to  mean  that  they  are  ignorant,  and  do  not  know  that  they 
ought  to  take  care,  or  that  they  know  and  yet  like  the  meanest 
sort  of  men,  knowing  the  better  choose  the  worse  because  they 
are  overcome  by  pleasures  and  pains  ? 

Cle.  Impossible. 

At/i.  Do  not  all  human  things  partake  of  the  nature  of  soul  ? 
And  is  not  man  the  most  religions  of  all  animals  ? 

Cie,  That  is  certainly  true. 

Ath.  Surely  we  say  that  all  mortal  creatures  are  the  property 
of  the  gods,  to  whom  also  the  whole  of  heaven  belongs  ? 

Cle.  Certainly. 

Ath.  And,  now,  whether  a  person  says  that  these  things  to 
the  gods  are  great  or  small  —  in  either  case  the  gods  who 
own  us  and  who  ore  the  most  careful  and  the  best  of  owners, 
are  not  likely  to  neglect  us.  There  is  also  a  further  considera- 
tion. 

Cle.  What  Is  that  ? 

Ath.  Sensation  and  power  are  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  each 
other  in  respect  to  their  ease  and  difficulty. 

Cle.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

AfJi.  I  mean  that  there  is  greater  difficulty  in  seeing  and 
hearing  the  small  than  the  great,  but  more  &cility  in  moving 
them  and  controlling  them  and  taking  care  of  them  than  of 
their  opposites. 

Cle.  Far  more. 

Ath.  Suppose  the  case  of  a  physician  who  is  willing  and  able 
to  cure  some  living  thing  as  a  whole,  —  how  will  the  whole  fiure 
at  his  hands,  if  he  takes  care  only  of  the  greater  and  neglects 
the  lesser? 

Cle.  Certainly  not  well. 

Ath.  No  better  would  be  the  result  with  pilots  or  generals, 
or  householders  or  statesmen,  or  any  other  class,  if  they  neg- 
lected the  small  and  regarded  only  the  great ;  as  the  builders 
say,  the  larger  stones  do  not  lie  well  without  the  lesser. 

Cle.  Of  course  not. 

Ath.  Let  us  not,  then,  deem  Grod  inferior  to  human  work- 
men, who,  in  proportion  to  their  skill,  finish  and  perfect  their 
works,  small  as  well  as  great,  by  one  and  the  same  art ;  g^^ 
or  that  Grod,  the  wisest  of  beings,  who  b  willing  and  able 
to  extend  his  care  to  all  things,  like  a  lazy  good-for-nothing, 
wants  a  holiday,  and  takes  no  thought  of  smaller  and  easier  mat- 
ters, but  of  the  greater  only. 
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Ob.  NeTer,  Stranger,  let  as  admit  such  a  snppodtioo  about 
Uio  gods ;  which  is  both  impioua  and  fiilse. 

AUt.  I  think  that  we  have   now  said  enoogfa  to  him  who 
cliurges  tlie  gods  with  neglect. 

Cle.  Yes. 

AiA,  He  has  been  forced  to  acknowledge  that  he  is  in  error, 
but  he  still  seems  to  me  to  need  some  consolation. 

Cle.  VHiSLt  consolation  will  you  ofTer  him  ? 

Aih.  Let  us  say  to  the  youth :  **  The  ruler  of  the  nnirerse 
has  ordered  all  things  with  a  view  to  tlie  preservation  and  per- 
fection of  the  whole,  and  each  part  has  an  appointed  state  of 
action  and  passion ;  and  the  smallest  action  or  passion  of  any 
part  afTecting  the  minutest  fraction  has  a  presiding  minister. 
And  one  of  these  portions  of  the  universe  is  thine  own,  stub- 
born man,  which,  however  little,  has  the  whole  in  view ;  and 
you  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  this  and  every  other  creatioa 
is  for  the  sake  of  the  whole,  and  in  order  that  the  life  of  the 
whole  may  be  blessed ;  and  that  you  are  created  for  the  sake 
of  the  whole,  and  not  the  whole  for  the  sake  of  you.  For 
every  physician  and  every  skilled  artist  does  all  things  for 
the  sake  of  the  whole,  directing  his  effort  toward  the  com- 
mon good,  executing  the  part  for  the  sake  of  the  whole,  and 
not  the  whole  for  the  sake  of  the  part.  And  you  are  an- 
noyed because  you  do  not  see  how  that  which  is  best  for  you  is, 
as  far  as  the  laws  of  the  creation  admit  of  this,  best  also  for 
the  universe.*'  Now,  as  the  soul  combining  first  with  one  body 
and  then  with  another  undergoes  all  sorts  of  changes,  either  of 
herself  or  through  the  influence  of  another  soul,  all  that  re- 
mains to  the  master  of  the  game  is  that  he  should  transpose 
the  pieces  ;  sending  the  better  nature  to  the  better  place,  and 
the  worse  into  the  worse,  and  so  assigning  to  them  their  propei 
portion. 

Cle.  How  do  yon  mean  ? 

Ath.  I  am  proposing  a  plan  which  may  be  supposed  to  make 
the  care  of  all  things  easy  to  the  gods.  For  if  any  one  did  not 
form  or  fashion  ^  all  things  with  a  view  to  the  whole, — i^  for 
example,  he  formed  a  living  element  of  water  out  of  fire,  in- 
q(\A  stead  of  forming  many  things  out  of  one,  or  one  out  of 
many,  not  at  random,  but  in  regular  order  of  the  first  or 
second  or  third  degree,  the  transmutation  would  have  been  in- 
finite ;  but  now  the  ruler  of  the  world  has  a  wonderfully  easy 
task. 

I  Reading  fi^  wois  to  SAor. 
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Ok.  How  is 'that? 

.ilM.  In  this  way :  When  the  king  saw  that  our  actions  had 
life,  and  that  there  was  much  Tirtue  in  them  and  much  yica, 
and  that  the  soul  and  body,  although  not  eternal,  were  inde- 
structible, like  the  gods  of  popular  opinion  (for  if  either  of 
them  had  been  destroyed,  there  would  have  been  no  generation 
of  animals)  ;  and  when  he  observed  that  the  good  of  the  soul 
was  by  nature  designed  to  profit  men,  and  the  evil  to  harm 
them  —  he,  seeing  all  this,  contrived  so  to  place  them  in  each 
of  the  parts  that  their  position  might  in  the  easiest  and  best 
manner  procure  the  victory  of  good  and  the  defeat  of  evil  in  the 
whole.  And  he  contrived  a  general  plan  by  which  a  thing  of 
a  certain  nature  found  a  certain  seat  and  room.  But  the  forma- 
tion ^  of  qualities  he  left  to  the  wills  of  individuals.  For  every 
one  of  us  is  mode  pretty  much  what  he  is  by  the  bent  of  his 
desires  and  the  nature  of  his  soul. 

Cle.  Yes,  that  is  probably  true. 

Ath,  Then  all  things  which  have  a  soul  change,  and  possess 
in  themselves  a  principle  of  change,  and  in  changing  move  ac- 
cording to  law  and  the  order  of  destiny:  lesser  changes  of 
nature  move  on  level  ground,  but  greater  crimes  sink  into  the 
abyss,  tliat  is  to  say,  into  Hades  and  other  places  in  the  world 
below,  of  which  the  very  names  terrify  men,  and  about  which 
they  dream  that  they  live  in  them  absent  from  the  body.  And 
when  the  soul  clianges  greatly,  either  for  the  better  or  worse, 
by  her  own  impulse  or  the  strong  influence  of  others,  when  she 
has  communion  with  divine  virtue  and  becomes  divine,  she  is 
carried  into  another  and  better  place,  which  is  also  divine  and 
perfect  in  holiness ;  and  when  she  has  communion  with  eril^ 
then  she  also  changes  the  place  of  her  lifo. 

«For  thai  b  Um  jmtiee  of  the  godi  who  inhabii  1imv8q.*'S 

O  youth  or  young  man,  who  fieuicy  that  you  are  neglected  by 
the  gods,  know  that  if  yon  become  worse  yon  shall  go  to  the 
worse  souls,  or  if  better  to  the  better,  and  in  every  succession 
of  life  and  death  you  will  do  and  suffer  what  like  may  fitly  snl^ 
fer  at  the  hands  of  like.  This  is  a  divine  justice,  which  neither 
you  nor  any  other  unfortunate  will  ever  glory  in  escaping,  and 
which  the  ordaining  powers  have  specially  ordained ;  take  q^» 
good  heed  of  them,  for  a  day  will  come  when  they  will 
take  heed  of  you.     If  thou  sayest :  I  am  small  and  will  creep 

1  Ranaing  rov  m^ov.  *  Horn.  OdjM.,  19,  43. 
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into  the  depths  of  the  earth,  or  I  am  high  aiid  will  fly  op  to 
heareiif  yoa  are  not  so  small  or  so  high  bat  that  yoa  shall  pay 
the  fitting  penalty,  either  in  the  world  below  or  in  some  yet 
more  savage  place  still  to  which  thou  shalt  be  oonveyed.  This 
is  also  the  explanation  of  the  fiite  of  those  whom  you  saw,  who 
hail  done  unholy  and  evil  deeds,  and  from  small  beginnings  had 
become  great,  and  yoa  £mcied  that  from  being  miserable  they 
had  become  happy ;  aud  in  their  actions,  as  in  a  mirror,  yoa 
sceine<l  to  see  the  oniversal  neglect  of  the  gods,  not  knowing 
how  they  make  all  things  work  together  and  contribnte  to  the 
great  whole.  And  thinkest  thou,  bold  man,  that  thou  shouldst 
not  know  this ;  he  who  knows  not  this  can  never  see  any  trne 
form  or  say  any  true  wonl  touching  the  happiness  or  unhappi- 
ness  of  life  ?  If  Clcinios  and  this  reverend  company  succeed 
in  proving  to  you  that  you  know  not  what  you  say  of  the  gods, 
then  will  Gtxl  help  you ;  but  should  you  desire  to  hear  more, 
listen  ti>  what  we  say  to  the  thinl  opponent,  if  you  have  any 
understiiKling  left  in  you.  For  I  tliink  that  we  have  sufficiently 
proved  thn  existence  of  the  godm,  and  that  they  have  a  care  of 
man  :  that  they  are  appease<l  by  wicked  men,  and  take  gifts  is 
what  I  will  not  allow,  and  what  every  man  should  disprove  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power. 

Cle.  Very  good  ;  let  us  do  as  you  say. 

Ath.  Well,  then,  by  the  gods  themselves  I  conjure  you  to 
tell  me,  —  if  they  are  to  be  propitiated,  how  are  they  to  be 
propitiated  ?  AVlio  are  they,  and  what  is  their  nature  ?  Must 
not  Che  eternal  administrators  of  heaven  be  at  least  rulers? 

Cle.  True. 

Ath.  And  to  what  earthly  rulers  can  they  be  compared,  or 
who  to  them  ?  How  in  the  less  can  we  find  an  image  of  the 
greater  ?  Are  they  charioteers  of  contending  pairs  of  steeds, 
or  pilots  of  vessels  ?  Perhaps  they  might  be  compared  to  the 
generals  of  armies,  or  they  might  be  likened  to  physicians  pro- 
90f>  ^^^^  against  the  strife  of  bodily  disease,  or  to  husband- 
men observing  anxiously  the  effects  of  the  seasons  or  the 
growth  of  plants ;  or  perhaps  to  shepherds  of  flocks.  For  as 
we  acknowledge  the  heaven  to  be  full  of  many  goods  and  also 
of  evils,  and  of  more  evils  than  goods,  there  is,  as  we  affirm, 
an  immortiil  conflict  going  on  among  us,  which  requires  mar- 
velous watchfulness ;  and  in  that  conflict  the  gods  and  demi- 
gods are  our  allies,  and  we  are  their  property.  Injustice  and 
insolence  and  folly  are   the  destruction  of  us,  and  justice  and 
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temperance  and  wisdom  are  the  salvation  of  us ;  and  tlie  place 
of  these  Litter  is  in  the  life  of  the  gods,  and  of  their  virtues 
some  vestige  may  occasionally  he  discerned  among  mankind. 
But  upon  this  earth  there  dwell  souls  who  have  an  unjust  spirit^^ 
and  they,  like  brute  animals,  fawn  upon  their  keepers,  who  may 
be  dogs  or  shephcnls,  or  may  be  the  best  and  most  perfect  mas- 
ters ;  and  upon  these,  as  the  wicked  declare,  they  prevail  by 
flattery  and  prayers  and  incantations,  and  are  allowed  to  m:ike 
their  gains  with  impunity.  And  this  sin,  which  is  termed  dis- 
honesty, is  the  same  evil  as  that  which  is  called  disease  in  living 
Ixxlics  or  bliglit  in  the  seasons,  and  in  cities  and  governments 
has  another  name,  which  is  injustice. 

Cle.  Quite  true. 

Ath,  That  is  what  he  must  say  who  declares  that  the  gods 
are  always  lenient  to  the  doers  of  unjust  acts,  who  divide  the 
s(>oil  with  them.  That  is  as  if  wolves  might  be  supposed  to 
toss  a  portiou  of  their  prey  to  the  dogs,  and  they,  mollified  by 
the  gift,  suffered  them  to  tear  the  flocks.  Wliat  but  this  will 
he  say  who  maintains  that  the  gods  are  to  be  propitiated  ? 

Cle.  That  is  what  he  will  say. 

Atlu  And  to  whom  of  the  above-mentioned  classes  of  guar- 
dians would  any  man  gravely  compare  the  gods  ?  Will  he  say 
that  they  are  like  pilots,  who  are  themselves  turned  away  from 
their  duty  by  draughts  of  wine  and  the  savor  of  fiit,  and  at  last 
overturn  both  ship  and  sailors  ? 

Cle,  Certainly  not. 

Ath.  And  surely  they  are  not  like  charioteers  who  are  bribed 
to  give  up  the  victory  to  other  chariots  ? 

CU,  That  would  be  a  fearful  image  of  the  gods. 

Ath.  Nor  are  they  like  generals,  or  physicians,  or  husband- 
men, or  shepherds ;  and  no  one  would  compare  them  to  dogs 
who  have  been  silenced  by  wolves. 

Cle.  Do  not  be  profane. 

Ath.  And  are  not  all  the  gods  the  chiefest  of  all  guar-  g^. 
dians,  and  do  they  not  guard  our  highest  interests  ? 

Cle.  Yes  ;  the  chiefesL 

Ath.  And  shall  we  say  that  those  who  guard  our  noblest 
interests,  and  are  the  best  of  guardians,  are  inferior  in  virtue  to 
dog^i,  and  to  men  even  of  moderate  excellence,  who  would 
never  betray  justice,  for  the  sake  of  gifts  which  unjust  men 
impiously  offer  them? 

1  Reidiiig  Aiifia. 
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Ch.  Certuoly  not;  nor  it  such  ft  notion  to  be  endnredy 
and  he  who  holds  this  opinion  may  be  £Edrly  singled  ont  and 
characterized  as  of  all  impioos  men  the  wickedest  and  most  inn 
pious. 

AUu  Then  are  the  three  assertions,  —  that  the  gods  exist, 
and  that  they  take  care  of  men,  and  that  they  will  not  be  en- 
treated to  injustice,  now  sufficiently  demonstrated?  May  we 
say  that  they  are  ? 

C7«.  You  have  our  entire  assent  to  your  words. 

Atlu  I  have  spoken  with  vehemence  because  I  was  jealous  of 
evil  men ;  and  I  will  tell  you,  dear  Cleinias,  what  is  the  reason 
of  my  jealousy.  I  would  not  liave  them  suppose  that  the 
wicked,  having  the  superiority  in  argument,  may  do  as  they 
like,  in  accordance  with  their  various  imaginations  about  the 
gods ;  and  this  zeal  has  led  me  to  8|)eak  more  vehemently ;  but 
if  we  have  at  all  succeeded  in  persuading  the  men  to  hate 
themselves  and  love  their  opposites,  the  preamble  of  our  laws 
about  impiety  will  not  have  been  spoken  in  vain. 

(7/(0.  So  let  us  hope ;  and  even  if  we  have  fiiiled,  the  style 
of  our  argument  will  not  <liscredit  the  lawgiver. 

Ath,  After  the  preamble  shall  follow  a  discourse,  which  will 
be  the  interpreter  of  tlie  law ;  this  shall  proclaim  to  all  im- 
pious persons  that  they  must  depart  from  their  ways  and  go 
over  to  the  pious.  And  to  those  who  do  not  obey  them,  let 
the  law  about  impiety  be  as  follows :  If  a  man  is  guilty  of 
any  impiety  in  word  or  deed,  any  one  who  happens  to  be 
present  shall  give  information  to  the  rulers,  in  aid  of  the 
law;  and  let  the  rulers  who  receive  the  information  bring 
them  before  the  appointed  court  according  to  the  law ;  and  if 
the  magistrate,  after  receiving  information,  refuses  to  act,  he 
shall  be  tried  for  impiety  at  the  instance  of  any  one  who  is 
willing  to  vindicate  the  laws ;  and  if  he  be  cast,  the  court  shall 
(lOA  estimate  the  punishment  of  each  act  of  impiety ;  and  let 
all  such  criminals  be  imprisoned.  There  shall  be  three 
prisons  in  the  state :  the  first  of  them  is  to  be  the  common 
prison,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  agora,  for  the  safe  keeping 
of  the  generality  of  offenders ;  another  is  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  nocturnal  council,  and  is  to  be  called  the  "  house 
of  reformation ;  *'  another,  to  be  situated  in  some  wild  and  deso- 
late region  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  shall  be  called  by  some 
name  expressive  of  retribution.  Now,  men  fall  into  impiety 
from  three  causes,  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  and 
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from  each  of  these  causes  arise  two  sorts  of  unpiety,  in  all  six, 
re<iuiring  judicial  decision,  but  diffbring  greatly  in  their  degrees 
of  guilt  For  he  who  does  not  believe  in  Uie  gods,  and  yet 
has  a  righteous  nature,  hates  the  wicked  and  dislikes  and  re- 
fuses to  do  injustice,  and  avoids  unrighteous  men,  and  loves  the 
ngliteous.  But  they  who,  besides  believing  that  the  world  is 
devoid  of  gods,  are  iu temperate,  and  have  at  the  same  time 
good  memories  and  quick  wits,  are  worse ;  although  both  of 
them  are  unbelievers,  much  less  injury  is  done  by  the  one  thau 
by  the  other.  The  one  may  talk  loosely  about  the  gods  and 
al>out  sacrifices  and  oaths,  and  perhaps  by  laughing  at  other 
men  lie  may  make  them  like  himself^  if  he  be  not  punisheiL 
But  the  other  unbeliever,  who  b  deemed  a  superior  person, 
is  full  of  stratagem  and  deceit  —  men  of  this  class  are  proph- 
ets and  jugglers  of  all  sorts,  and  out  of  their  ranks  .sometimes 
come  tyrants  and  demagogues  and  gcuerals  and  hierophauts  of 
private  mysteries  and  the  ingenuities  of  so-called  Sophists.  Of 
these  there  may  be  altogether  many  kinds,  but  two  only  for  whom 
legislation  is  required ;  one  the  hypocritical  sort,  whose  crime 
is  deserving  of  death  many  times  over,  tlie  other  having  need 
of  bonds  and  admonition.  In  like  manner  also  the  notion  thtit 
the  gods  take  no  thought  of  men  produces  two  other  sorts  of 
crimes,  and  the  notion  that  they  may  be  propitiated  produces 
two  more.  Assuming  these  divisions,  let  those  who  have  been 
made  what  they  are  only  from  want  of  understanding,  and  not 
from  malice  or  an  evU  nature,  be  placed  by  the  judge  in  the 
house  of  reformation,  and  ordered  to  suffer  imprisonment  ^^^ 
during  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years.  And  in  the 
mean  time  let  them  have  no  intercourse  with  the  other  citizens, 
except  with  members  of  the  nocturnal  council,  and  with  them 
let  them  converse  touching  the  improvement  of  their  soub' 
health.  And  wKen  the  time  of  their  imprisonment  has  expired, 
if  any  of  them  be  of  sound  mind  let  him  be  restored  to  sane 
company,  but  if  not,  and  if  he  be  condemned  a  second  time, 
let  him  be  punished  with  death.  As  to  that  dass  of  monstrous 
natures  who  not  only  believe  that  there  are  no  gods,  or  that 
they  are  negligent,  or  to  be  propitiated,  but  conjure  the  soids 
of  the  living,  and  say  that  they  can  conjure  the  dead,  and  prom- 
ise to  charm  the  gods  with  sacrifices  and  prayers,  and  will  ut- 
terly overthrow  whole  houses  and  states  for  the  sake  of  money, 
—  let  him  who  is  guilty  of  any  of  these  things  be  condemned 
by  the  judge  to  be  bound  according  to  law  in  the  prison  which 
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u  in  the  centre  of  the  land,  and  let  no  freeman  ever  approadb 
him,  bat  let  him  receive  the  rations  of  food  appointed  by  the 
magistrates  from  the  hands  of  slaves ;  and  when  he  is  dead  let 
him  be  cast  out  of  the  bonlcrs  unburied,  and  if  any  freeman 
assist  in  burying  him  let  him  pay  the  penalty  of  impiety  to  any 
one  who  is  willing  to  bring  a  suit  against  him.  But  if  he 
leaves  behind  him  children  who  are  fit  to  be  citizens,  let  the 
guardians  of  orphans  take  care  of  them,  just  as  they  would  of 
any  other  orphans,  from  the  day  that  their  father  was  convicted. 

In  all  these  cases  there  should  be  one  law,  which  will  make 
men  in  general  less  liable  to  transgress  in  wonl  or  deefl,  and 
less  foolish,  because  they  will  not  bo  allowed  to  practice  relig^ 
ious  rites  contrary  to  law.  And  let  this  be  the  simple  form 
of  the  law :  No  man  shall  have  sacred  rites  in  a  private  house. 
Hut  when  he  is  disposed  to  sacrifice,  let  him  place  his  offerings 
iu  the  hands  of  the  priests  and  priestesses,  who  have  under  tlieir 
care  the  holy  rite,  and  let  him  pray  himself,  and  let  any  one 
who  pleases  join  with  him  in  prayer.  The  reason  of  this  is  as 
foUowH  :  Grods  and  temples  are  not  easily  established,  and  to  es- 
tablish them  rightly  is  the  work  of  a  mighty  inteUect  And 
women  especially,  and  men  too,  when  they  are  sick  or  in  dan- 
ger, or  in  any  sort  of  difficulty,  or  again  on  their  receiving  any 
good  fortune,  have  a  way  of  consecmting  the  occasion,  offering 
up  prayers  and  sacrifices,  and  promising  statues  to  gods,  demi- 
gods, and  sons  of  gods ;  and  when  they  are  awakened  by  terri- 
ble apparitions,  and  have  dreams  or  remember  visions,  they  find 
iu  altars  and  temples  the  remedies  of  them,  and  will  fill  every 
house  and  village  with  them,  placing  them  in  the  open  air  or  in 
auy  chance  place ;  and  with  a  view  to  all  these  cases  we  should 
act  as  the  law  enacts.  The  law  has  also  regard  to  the  impions, 
aiKi  would  not  have  them  fancy  that  by  the  secret  performance 
of  these  actions  —  by  raising  temples  and  altars  in  private 
houses,  they  can  propitiate  the  Grod  secretly  with  sacrifices  and 
prayers,  while  they  are  really  multiplying  their  crimes  infinitely, 
bringing  guilt  from  Heaven  upon  themselves,  and  also  upon 
those  who  permit  them,  who  are  better  men  than  they  are ; 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  whole  state  reaps  the  fruit  of 
their  impiety,  which,  in  a  certain  sense,  is  deserved:  assuredly 
Go<l  will  not  blame  the  legislator. 

Let  this,  then,  be  the  language  of  the  law :  No  one  shall  pos- 
sess shrines  of  the  gods  in  private  houses,  and  he  who  is  found 
to  possess  them,  and  perform  any  sacred  rites  not  publicly  au- 
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thorized,  —  supposing  the  offender  to  be  some  man  or  woman 
wlio  is  not  guilty  of  any  other  great  and  impious  crime,  —  shall 
be  informed  against  bj  him  who  is  acquainted  with  the  fiict, 
which  shall  be  announced  by  him  to  the  guardians  of  the  law ; 
and  let  them  issue  orders  tliat  he  or  she  should  carry  away  his 
private  rites  to  the  public  temples,  and  if  they  do  not  persuade 
them,  let  them  inflict  a  penalty  on  them  until  they  comply. 
And  if  a  person  be  proven  guilty  of  impiety,  not  merely  from 
childish  levity,  but  such  as  grown-up  men  may  be  guilty  of, 
whether  he  have  sacrificed  publicly  or  privately  to  any  gods, 
let  him  be  punished  with  death,  for  he  has  offered  impure  sacri- 
fices. And  whether  the  deed  has  been  done  in  earnest,  or  only 
from  childish  levity,  let  the  guardians  of  the  law  determine,  be- 
fore  they  prosecute  the  offender  for  impiety. 
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913    T^  ^®  ^^^^  place,  dealings  between  man  and  man 

-L  quire  to  be  suitably  regulated.  The  principle  of  tliem 
is  very  simple:  Thou  shall  uot  touch  that  which  is  mine,  if  thoo 
canst  help,  or  remove  the  least  thing  which  belongs  to  me  with- 
out my  consent ;  and  may  I,  being  of  sound  mind,  do  to  others 
as  I  would  that  they  should  do  to  me.  First,  let  us  speak  of  treas- 
ure-trove :  May  I  never  pmy  the  gods  to  find  the  hidden  treas- 
ure, which  a  man  lias  laid  up  for  himself  and  his  family,  he  not 
Iieing  one  of  my  ancestors,  nor  lift,  if  I  should  find,  such  a  treas- 
ure. And  may  I  never  have  any  dealings  with  the  diviners, 
as  they  are  culled,  who  in  any  way  or  manner  counsel  me  to 
take  up  the  deposit  intrusted  to  the  earth,  for  I  should  not  gain 
so  much  in  the  increase  of  my  possessions,  if  I  take  np  the 
])nze,  as  I  should  grow  in  justice  and  virtue  of  soul,  if  I  abstain  ; 
and  this  will  be  a  better  possession  to  me  than  the  other ;  for  the 
|K>ssession  of  justice  in  the  soul  is  preferable  to  the  possession 
of  wealth.  And  of  many  things  it  is  well  said,  —  ^  Move  not 
the  immovables,**  and  this  may  be  truly  regarded  as  one  of  thenu 
And  we  shall  do  well  to  believe  the  common  tradition  which 
says,  that  such  deeds  prevent  a  man  from  having  a  fiunily. 
Now,  as  to  him  who  is  careless  about  having  children  and  re- 
gardless of  the  legislator,  taking  up  that  which  he  neither  de- 
posited, nor  any  ancestor  of  his,  without  the  consent  of  the 
depositor,  violating  the  simplest  and  noblest  of  laws  which  was 
the  enactment  of  no  mean  man,  who  said :  ^  Take  not  up  that 
which  you  have  not  laid  down,"  —  of  him,  I  say,  who  despises 
these  two  legislators,  and  takes  up,  not  some  small  matter  which 
he  has  not  deposited,  but  perhaps  a  great  heap  of  treasure,  what 
he  ought  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  gods,  Grod  only  knows ; 
hut  I  would  have  the  first  person  who  sees  him  go  and  tell  the 
wardens  of  the  city,  if  the  occurrence  has  taken  place  in  the 
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city,  or  if  the  oocnrrence  has  taken  place  in  the  agora  he  shall 
tell  the  wardens  of  the  agora,  or  if  in  the  coontrj  he  shall  tell 
the  wardens  of  the  country  and  their  officers.  When  in-  ^.. 
formation  has  been  received  they  shall  send  to  Delphi, 
and  whatever  the  God  answers  about  the  money  and  the  re- 
mover of  the  money,  that  the  city  shall  do  in  obedience  to  the 
oracle  ;  the  informer,  if  he  be  a  freeman,  shall  have  the  honor  ' 

of  doing  rightly,  or  if  he  inform  not,  the  dishonor  of  doing  j 

wrongly ;  and  if  he  be  a  slave  who  gives  information,  let 
him  be  freed,  as  he  ought  to  be,  by  the  state,  which  shall  give 
his  master  the  price  of  him ;  but  if  he  do  not  inform  he  shall 
be  punished  with  death. .  Next  in  order  shall  follow  a  similar 
law,  which  shall  apply  equally  to  matters  great  and  small :  If  a 
man  happens  to  leave  behind  him  some  part  of  his  property, 
whether  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  let  him  who  may  meet 
with  the  left  property,  suffer  it  to  remain,  reflecting  that  such 
things  are  under  the  protection  of  the  goddess  of  ways,  and 
are  dedicated  to  her  by  the  law.  But  if  any  one  defies  the 
law,  and  takes  the  property  home  with  him,  let  him,  if  he  be  a 
slave  of  little  worth,  be  beaten  with  many  stripes  by  him  who 
meets  him,  being  a  person  of  not  less  than  thirty  years  of  age. 
Or  if  he  be  a  freeman,  in  addition  to  beiug  Uiought  a  mean 
man,  who  has  no  share  in  the  laws,  let  him  pay  ten  times  the 
value  of  the  treasure  which  he  has  moved  to  the  leaver.  And 
if  some  one  accuses  another  of  having  anything  which  belongs 
to  him,  whether  little  or  much,  and  he  admits  that  be  has  this 
thing,  but  says  that  the  property  in  dispute  is  not  the  other's, 
if  the  property  be  registered  with  the  archons  according  to  law, 
he  shall  summon  the  possessor,  who  shall  appear  before  the 
magistrates  ;  and  when  the  matter  is  cleared  up,  if  it  be  regis- 
tered in  the  public  registers,  to  which  of  the  litigants  it  be- 
longed, let  him  take  it  and  go  his  way.  Or  if  the  property  be 
registered  as  belonging  to  some  one  who  is  not  present,  who- 
ever will  give  sufficient  surety  on  behalf  of  the  absent  person 
that  he  will  give  it  up  to  him,  let  him  take  it  away  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  other.  But  if  the  property  which  is  deposited 
be  not  registered  with  the  archons,  let  it  remain  until  the  time 
of  trial  with  three  of  the  eldest  of  the  archons  ;  apd  if  that  for 
which  boil  is  given  be  an  animal,  then  he  who  loses  the  suit 
shall  pay  the  archons  for  its  keep,  and  the  archons  shall  deter- 
mine the  cause  within  three  days. 

Any  one  who  b  of  sound  mind  may  carry  off  his  own  slave, 
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'*ai^6  irifhUiite  Trhaterer' be  wS]  of*  such  things  u  are  uWfiiFyfl 
uid  he  'mft7  aurj  off  the  nrnawaj  slave  (rf  any  of  hii  flrimdv  - 
or  kindred  with  a  riew  to  his  safe-keeping.  'I'And  if  anyonar 
takes  awaj  him  who  is  being  carried  off  as  a  slave,  inteiMBnif  to  - 
fibenUe  'hiin,'h6  who  is  canjing  him  off  shall  let  him  go-;  bat  r 
,  h^'Vbo  takes  him  away  shall  give  three  snffldent  snratiei  rand.  ' 

.^.  if  he'gire  tiiem,  and  not  without  ^ving  them,'he  maj  taka  him- ! 
iwaji  hat  if  he  take  him  awaj' after  anj  other  manner  hs  shall-  r 
91& '  ^  S^'J  ^^  violence,  and  being  conricted  shall  |Mt]r;doBbIar-> 
°  the  penalty  of  the  loss  to  him  from  whom  he.  has  taken' v 
ihi  slave.  '  Let  him  also  carrj  off  the  freedman^  if  he  do  :aot 
paj  respect  or  not  suffldent  respect  to  him  who  freed  him.' 
Kow  the  respect  shall  be,  that  the  freedman  go  three  febnes 
in  the  month  to  the  house  of  the  person  wbo  freed  him,  and 
offer  to  do  whatever  he  can  and  ought  to  do,  and  be  shall  agree 
to  make  such  a  marriage  as  his  former  master  pleasea.  He 
■hall  not  be  permitted  to  have  more  property  than  he  who  gave 
him  liberty,  and  what  more  he  has  shall  belong  to  his  maater.. 
The  freedman  shall  not  remain  in  the  state  more  than  ttrenty- 
;ears,  btit  Tike  other  foreignen  shall  go  away,  taking  his  enlue 
property  with  him,  unless  he  have  the  consent  of  the  magistratat 
and  of  his  former  master  to  remain.  If  a  fVeedman  or  an^ 
other  stranger  have  a  property  greater  than  the  census  of  tlM 
third  clius,  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the  day  on  • 
which  this  comes  to  pass,  he  shall  take  that  which  is  his  ai^  go 
his  way,  and  in  this  case  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  remain  anjr 
-^,  .longer  by  the  archons.  And  if  any  one  disobeys  this  reg- 
ulation, and  is  brought  into  court  and  convicted,  he  shall  be 
punished  with  death,  and  his  property  shall  be  confiscated. 
-Suits  about  these  matters  shall  take  place  before  the  tribea, 
unless  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  have  got  rid  of  the  aocoaa- 
tiou  either  before  their  neighbors  or  before  arbitrators.  If  a  man 
lay  claim  to  any  animal  or  anything  else  which  he  declares  to  be 
his,  let  him  who  is  the  possessor  refer  to  some  honest  and  bust- 
worthy  person,  who  has  sold  or  given,  or  in  some  legitimate 
way  made  over  the  property  to  him ;  if  he  be  a  citizen  or  a 
metic,  sojourning  in  the  city,  within  thirty  days,  or,  if  the  prop- 
erty have  been  delivered  to  him  by  a  stranger,  within  five 
months,  of  which  the  middle  month  shall  be  the  summer  solstice. 
When  goods  are  exchanged  by  selling  and  buying,  a  man  shall 
deliver  them,  and  receive  the  price  of  them,  at  a  fixed  place  in 
the  ^ora,  and  have  done  with  the  matter ;  but  he  shall  not  baj 
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or  sell  anywhere*  else,  nor  gr^  credit  :  And  if  in  anj  other 
manner  or  in  any  other  place  there  be  an  exchange  of  one  thing 
for  another,  and  the  seller  with  whom  he  is  dealing  give  him. 
credit,  he  must  do  this  on  the  nnderstanding  that  the  law  gives 
no  protection  in  cases  of  things  sold  not  in  accordance  with 
these  regulations.  '  Again,  as  to  contributions,  any  man  who 
likes'may  contribute -as  a  fiiend  with  friends,  but  tf  any  differ- 
ence arises  about  the  ^ntribution,  he  is- to  act  on  the.  under* 
standing  that  the  law  gives  no  protection  in  such  cases.  He 
who  sells  anything  up  to  the  value  of  fifty  drachmas  shall  be 
required  to  remain  in  the  city  for  ten  days,  and  the  pur-  g.  ^ 
chaser  shall  be  informed  of  the  house  of  the  seller,  with  a  . 
view  to  the  sort  of  charges  which  are  apt  to  anse  in  such  cases, 
and  the  restitutions  which  the  law  allows.  And  let  legal  resti- 
tution and  illegal  be  on  this  wise :  If  a  man  sells  a  slave  who 
is  in  a  consumption,  or  who  has  the  disease  of  the  stone,  or  of 
strangury,  or  epilepsy,  or  some  other  tedious  and  incurable  dis- 
order of  body  or  mind,  which  b  not  discernible  to  the  ordinary 
man,  if  the  purchaser  be  a  physician  or  trainer,  he  shall  have 
no  right  of  restitution ;  nor  shall  there  be  any  right  of  restitu- 
tion if  the  seller  has  told  the  truth  beforehand  to  the  buyer. 
But  if  a  skilled  person  sells  to  another  who  is  not  skilled,  let 
the  buyer  appeal  for  restitution  within  six  months,  except  in 
the  case  of  epilepsy,  and  then  the  appeal  may  be  made  within  a 
year,  and  sliall  be  determined  by  such  physicians  as  the  parties 
may  agree  to  choose ;  and  he  who  loses  the  suit  shall  pay  double 
the  price  at  which  he  sold.  If  a  private  person  sell  to  another 
private  person,  he  shall  have  the  right  of  restitution,  and  the 
decision  shall  be  given  as  before,  but  he  who  loses  the  suit  shall 
only  pay  back  the  price  of  the  slave.  If  a  person  sells  a  homi- 
cide to  another,  and  they  both  know  of  the  &ct,  let  there  be  no 
restitution  in  such  a  case,  but  if  he  do  not  know  of  the  fact, 
tiiere  shall  be  a  right  of  restitution,  whenever  a  buyer  makes 
the  discovery,  and  the  decision  shall  rest  with  five  of  the  young- 
est guardians  of  the  law,  and  if  the  decision  be,  that  the  seller 
was  cognizant  of  the  fact,  he  shall  purify  the  house  of  the  pur- 
chaser, according  to  the  law  of  the  interpreters,  and  shall  pay 
back  three  times  the  purchase-money. 

He  who  exchanges  either  money  for  money,  or  anything 
whatever  for  anything  else,  either  with  or  without  life,  let  him 
give  and  receive  them  genuine  and  unadulterated,  in  accordance 
with  the  law.     And  let  us  have  a  preamble  about  all  this  sort 
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of-  Togaery,  like  the  preambles  of  oar  other  lawsl  r*£yerj  maa 
should  regard  adolteratioii  as  a  particular  kind  of  felsehoody 
conceniiiig  which  the  -manj  are  too  fond  .of  sayings  that  at 
proper  times,  the  practice  may  often  be  right-  v^Bnt  they  leave 
the  time  and  place  and  occasion  undefined  and  uiregolated,- 
and  firom  this  want  of  definiteness  in  their  language  they  do  a 
great  deal  of  harm  to  themselves  and  to  others.  -J^ow,  a  l^gia-. 
.  later  ought  not  to  leave  the  matter  undefined ;  he  ought  to  pre- 
scribe some  limit,  either  greater  or  less.  Let  this,  then,  be  the." 
limit  prescribed :  No  one  shall  call  the  gods  to  witness,  whea 
he  says  or  does  anything  &lse  or  deceitful  or  dishonest,  unleaa 
he  would  be  the  most  hateful  of  mankind  to  them.  And 
he  is  most  hateful  to  them  who  takes  a  fidse  oath,  and 
never  thinks  of  the  gods ;  and  in  the  second  place,  he  who  telle 
a  falsehood  in  the  presence  of  his  superiors.  Now,  better  men 
are  the  superiors  of  worse  men,  and  in  general  elders  are  the 
superiors  of  the  young ;  wherefore  also  parents  are  the  superiors 
of  their  children,  and  men,  of  women  and  children,  and  rulers, 
of  their  subjects ;  and  all  men  ought  to  reverence  any  one  who 
is  in  any  position  of  authority,  and  especially  those  who  are  in 
political  offices.  I  have  made  this  remark  in  reference  to  oar 
present  discourse.  For  every  one  who  is  guilty  of  adulteration 
in  the  agora  tells  a  fiUsehood,  and  deceives,  and  when  he  invokes 
the  gods,  according  to  the  customs  and. cautions  of  the  wardens 
of  the  agora,  he  is  perjured,  and  has  no  respect  either  for  Grod 
or  man.  Certainly,  it  is  an  excellent  rule  not  lightly  to  pro- 
fane the  names  of  the  gods,  after  the  fashion  of  men  in  gen- 
eral, who  care  little  about  piety  and  purity  in  their  actions.  But 
if  a  man  will  not  conform  to  this  rule,  let  the  law  be  as  follows : 
He  who  sells  anything  in  the  agora  shall  not  ask  two  prices  of 
that  which  he  sells,  but  he  shall  ask  one  price,  and  if  he  do 
not  obtain  this,  he  shall  take  away  his  goods  ;  and  on  that  day 
he  shall  not  value  them,  either  at  more  or  less ;  and  there  shall 
be  no  praising  of  any  goods,  or  oath  taken  about  them.  If  a 
person  disobeys  this  command,  any  citizen  who  is  present,  not 
being  less  than  thirty  years  of  age,  may  chastise  and  beat  the 
swearer,  and  he  shall  he  guiltless,  but  if  he  takes  no  heed  and 
disobeys,  he  shall  be  liable  to  the  charge  of  having  betrayed  tlie 
laws.  K  a  man  sell  any  adulterated  goods  and  will  not  obey 
these  regulations,  he  who  knows  and  can  prove  the  fiict,  and 
does  prove  it  in  the  presence  of  the  magistrates,  if  he  be  a 
slave  or  a  metic,  shall  have  the  adulterated  goods ;  but  if  he  be 
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a'cltizen/and  do  not  prove  it,  he  shall  be  disgraced  and  deemed 
to  have  robbed  the  gods  of  the  agora ;  or  if  he  prove  the 
charge,  he  shall  dedicate  the  goods  to  the  gods  of  the  agonu. 
He  who  is  proved  to  have  sold  anj  adolterated  goods,  in  addi* 
tion  to  losing  the  goods  themselves,  shall  be  beaten  with  stripes, 
—  a  stripe  for  a  drachma,  according  to  the  price  of  the  goods ; 
and  the  herald  shall  proclaim  in  the  agora  the  offense  for  which 
he  is  going  to  be  beaten.  The  wardens  of  the  agora  and  the 
guardians  of  the  law  shall  obtain  information  firom  experienced 
persons  about  the  rogueries  and  adulterations  of  the  sellers,  and 
shall  write  up  what  the  seller  ought  and  ought  not  to  do  in  each 
case ;  and  let  them  inscribe  their  laws  on  a  column  in  front  of 
the  court  of  the  agora,  that  they  may  be  clear  instructors  of 
those  who  have  business  in  the  agora.  Enough  has  been  ^.^ 
said  in  what  has  preceded  about  the  wardens  of  the  citj, 
aud  if  anything  seems  to  be  wanting,  let  them  communicate  with 
the  guardians  of  the  law,  and  write  down  the  omission,  and 
place  on  a  column  in  the  court  of  the  city  the  first  and  second 
regulations  which  are  laid  down  for  them  about  their  office. 

After  the  practices  of  adulteration  naturally  follow  practices 
of  retail  trade.  Concerning  these,  we  will  first  of  all  give  a 
word  of  counsel  and  reason,  and  the  law  shall  come  afterwards. 
Retail  trade  in  a  city  is  not  by  nature  intended  to  do  any  harm, 
but  quite  the  contrary ;  for  is  not  he  a  benefactor  who  reduces 
the  inequalities  and  immeaiisurabilities  of  goods  to  equality  and 
measure  ?  And  this  is  what  the  power  of  money  accomplishes, 
and  the  merchant  may  be  said  to  be  appointed  for  this  purpose. 
The  hireling  and  the  tavern-keeper,  and  many  other  occupa- 
tions, some  of  them  more  and  others  less  seemly  —  all  alike 
have  this  object;  they  seek  to  satisfy  our  needs  and  equalize 
our  possessions.  Let  us  then  endeavor  to  see  what  is  this  dis- 
honor and  appearance  of  unseemliness,  and  what  is  the  accusa- 
tion brought  against  retail  trade,  in  order  that  if  not  entirely 
we  may  yet  partially  remove  the  objection  by  law.  To  effect 
this  is  no  easy  matter,  and  implies  a  great  deal  of  virtue. 

Cle.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

.<iM,\pear  Cleinias,  the  class  of  men  b  small  —  they  must 
have  been  rarely  gifted  by  nature,  and  trained  by  education, 
who,  when  compelled  by  wants  and  desires  of  every  sort,  are 
able  to  hold  out  and  observe  moderation,  and  when  they  might 
make  a  great  deal  of  money  are  sober  in  their  wishes,  and 
prefer  a  moderate  to  a  large  gain.     But  the  mass  of  mankind 


'^Vare^ithe  Teiy  opposite:  their.-desires  iire  .nii]boau4eJ».aiid,j«hjn 
.^.thej. might  gain  in  moderiition  thej  prefer  gains  wiUxmi  finiili 
-  *  wherefore  all  that  relates  to  retail  trade  and  merchandise^ 
■  *-  keeping  of  ^yerns«  is  denounced  end  numbered  among 
orable  tilings.  ^, For  1^  what  I  trust  ma j  never  be  and  will 
bCi  we  WGfre  to  compel,  if  I .  maj  venture  to  saj  a  ridioolons 
-> thing,  the  best  ^nen  everywhere  to  .keep  taverns  for  a  time^  or 
>  carry  ,on  retail  trade,  or  do  anything  of  that  sort  ;-or  i(  In  eoeee 
-  quence  of  some  dire  necessity,  the  best  women  were, compelled 
to  take  to  a  similar  calling,  then  we  should  know  how  agreeeMe 
and  pleasant  all  these  thiogs'  are.  .  And  if  they  were  carried  on 
according  to  pure  reason,  all  such  occupations  would  be  beld  lot 
honor,  and  those  who  practiced  them  would  be  deemed  paienls 
g.g  or  nurses ;  but  now  that  a  man  goes  to  desert  places  and 
builds  houses  which  can  only  be  reached  by  long  joumeTii 
for  the  sake  of  retail  trade,  and  receives  strangers  who  are  in  need 
at.  the  desired  resting-places,  or  gives  them  sweet  calm  when 
they  are  tossed  by  the  storm,  or  cool  shade  in  the  heat ;  and 
then  instead  of  behaving  to  them  as  friends,  and  showing  the 
duties  of  hospitality  to  those  whom  he  has  received  under  hit 
roof^  treats  them  as  enemies  and  captives  who  are  at  his  mercy, 
and  will  not  release  them  until  they  have  paid  the  higfaest» 
most  exorbitant,  and  base  price,  —  these  are  the  sort  of  prac- 
tices, and  foul  evils  they  are,  which  cast  a  reproach  upon  the 
succor  of  adversity.  And  the  legislator  ought  always  to  be  de- 
vising a  remedy  for  evils  of  this  sort.  There  b  an  ancient 
saying,  which  is  also  a  true  one  —  "  To  fight  against  two  oppo- 
nents is  a  difficult  thing,**  as  is  seen  in  diseases  and  in  many 
other  cases.  And  in  this  case  also  the  war  is  against  two  ene- 
mies —  wealth  and  poverty ;  one  of  whom  corrupts  the  soul  of 
man  with  luxury,  while  the  other  drives  him  by  pain  into  ntter 
shamelessness.  What  remedy  can  a  city  of  sense  find  against 
this  disease?  In  the  first  place,  they  must  have  as  few  as  pos- 
sible of  the  retail  class ;  and  in  the  second  place,  they  must 
assign  the  occupation  to  that  class  of  men  whose  corruption 
will  be  the  least  injury  to  the  state ;  and  in  the  third  place, 
they  must  devise  some  way  whereby  the  followers  of  these 
occupations  themselves  will  not  readily  fiUl  into  habits  of  un- 
bridled shamelessness  and  meanness. 

After  this  preface  let  our  law  run  as  follows,  and  may  for- 
tune favor  us :  No  landowner  among  the  Magnetos,  whose  dtj 
the  Grod  is  restoring  and  resettling  —  no  one,  that  is,  of  the 
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•\c5040  fiunilies,  shall  become* a  retail  trader  .either  volunUirily 

tor.'involuntariij;  neither  .shall  he  be  a  merchant,  or  do  auj 

•  fService  for  private  persons  who  are  not  his  equals,  except  for 

-  .his  .<  father  or  his  mother,  and  their  feithers  and  mothers ;  and 
'in  general  for  his  elders  who  are  freemen,  and  whom  he  serves 

-  -as  a  freeman.     Now  it  is  difficult  to  determine  accurately  the 
.things  which  are  worthy  or  nnworthy  of  a  freeman,  but  let  those 

<  iwho-  have .  pbtained  the  prize  of  virtue  give  judgment  .about 
( 'them  in  accordance  with  their  feelings  of  right  and  wrong.  •  He 
•who  in  any  way  .shares  in  the  illiberality  of  retail  trades  may 
be  indicted  by  any  one  who  likes  for  dishonoring  his  race,  be- 
fore those  who  are  judged  to  be  the  first  in  virtue ;  and  if  he 
appear  to  throw  dirt  upon  his  father's  house  by  an  unworthy 
occupation,  let  him  be  imprisoned  for  a  year  and  abstain  qa/v 
-  from,  that  sort  of  thing ;  and  if  he  repeat  the  offense,  for 
two  years ;  and  every  time  that  he  b  taken  let  the  time  of  his 
'  imprisonment  be  doubled.  This  shall  be  the  second  law :  He 
who  engages  in  retail  trade,  must  be  either  a  metic  or  a  stran- 
ger. And  a  third  law  shall  be :  That  with  a  view  to  this  class 
of  retail  traders  who  dwell  with  us  in  our  city,  being  as  good 
or  as  little  bad  as  possible,  the  guardians  of  the  law  ought  to 
remember  that  they  are  guardians  not  only  of  those  who  may 
be  easily  watched  and  prevented  from  becoming  lawless  or  bad, 
because  they  are  well-bom  and  bred ;  but  still  more  should 
they  have  a  watch  over  those  who  are  of  another  sort,  and  fol- 
low pursuits  which  have  a  very  strong  tendency  to  make  men 
bad.  And,  therefore,  in  respect  of  the  multi£Eu:ious  occupations 
of  retail  trade,  that  is  to  say,  in  respect  of  such  of  them  as 
are  allowed  to  remain,  because  they  seem  to  be  quite  necessary 
in  a  state,  —  about  these  the  guardians  of  the  law  should  meet 
and  take  counsel  with  those  who  have  experience  of  the  sev- 
eral kinds  of  retail  trade,  as  we  before  commanded  concern- 
ing adulteration  (which  is  a  matter  akin  to  this),  and  when  they 
meet  they  should  consider  what  receipts  and  what  expenditure 
will  produce  a  moderate  gain,  and  they  should  fix  in  writing 
and  strictly  observe  the  ratio  of  receipt  and  expenditure ;  this 
(hould  be  done  by  the  wardens  of  the  agora,  and  by  the  war- 
dens of  the  city,  and  by  the  wardens  of  the  country.  In  this 
way  retail  trade  will  benefit  every  one,  and  do  the  least  possi- 
ble injury  to  those  in  the  state  who  practice  it. 

When  a  man  makes  an  agreement  which  he  does  not  fulfill, 
unless  the  agreement  be  of  a  nature  which  the  law  or  a  vote  of 
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'^  toe  aasembly  ^oea  not  allow,  or  which  lie  has  nude  nnder  ti 
influence  of  some  nnjoat  compulsion,  or  which  he  Ii  prerontad 
from  fiilfilling  against  his  will  bj  Bome  unexpected  *■>■»"«■,  lb* 
.  'other  par^  may  go  to  law  with  bim  in  the  courti  of  the  trib^ 
for  not  haring  completed  his  agreement,  if  the  parties  are  aot 
able  previooalj  to  come  to  terms  before  arbiters  or  before  th^ 
'Beigbbors.  "The  class  of  craftsmen  who  Have  furniahed  human 
lifo  with  the  arts,  is  dedicated  to  Hepbaestns  and  Athene ;  and 
there  is  a  dais  of  craftsmen  who  preserve  the  wivka  of  all 
craftsmen  by  arte  of  defense,  the  rotaries  of  Ares  and  Atii»w^  ■ 
and  thejr  also  deserve  to  be  dedicated  to  the  gods.  All  tbeae 
continue  throngb  life  serring  the  country  and  die  people ; 
of  them  are  leaders  in  battle,  others  make  for  hire  L 
ga,    end  works,  and  they  tya^t  not  to  deceive  in  snch  n 

out  of  respect  to  the  gods  wbo  are  their  ancestors  If 
any  craftsman  through  indolence  omit  to  execnte  his  work  in  a 
given  time,  not  reverencing  the  God  who  gives  bim  the  means  ot 
life,  but  considering,  foolish  fellow,  that  he  is  bis  own  god  and 
will  let  him  off  easily  ;  in  the  first  place,  be  ibaU  pay  a  penalty 
to  the  God ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  law  shall  follow  in  a 
umilar  spirit.  He  shall  owe  to  bim  who  contracted  with  him 
the  price  of  the  works  which  he  has  failed  in  performing  and 
he  ^all  beg^  aguo  and  execute  them  gratis  in  the  given  time. 
When  a  man  undertakes  a  work,  the  law  gives  him  the  same 
advice  which  was  given  to  the  seller,  that  be  should  not  attempt 
to  ruse  the  price,  bat  simply  ask  the  value ;  this  the  law  en- 
joins also  on  the  contractor  ;  for  the  craflsman  assuredly  knowa 
the  value  of  tiis  work.  Wherefore,  in  free  states  the  man  of 
art  ought  not  to  attempt  to  impose  opou  private  iudividnals  by 
the  help  of  bis  art,  which  is  by  nature  a  true  thiog  ;  and  he  wbo 
is  wronged  in  a  matter  of  this  sort,  shall  have  a  right  of  action 
against  the  party  wbo  has  wronged  him.  And  if  any  one  lets  oat 
work  to  a  craftsman,  and  does  not  pay  bim  duly,  according  to 
the  lawful  agreement,  disregarding  Zeus  Poliuchus  and  Athene, 
who  are  tbe  partners  of  the  state,  and  overthrows  the  foondatioD 
of  society  for  tbe  sake  of  a  little  gain,  in  bis  case  let  the  law  and 
the  gods  maintain  the  common  bonds  of  the  state.  And  let 
him  wbo,  having  already  received  the  work  in  exchange,  doea 
not  pay  tbe  price  in  the  time  i^reed,  pay  double  the  pries  ; 
and  if  a  year  has  elapsed,  whereas  usury  in  general  is  not  to 
be  taken  on  money  lent  in  oar  state,  let  him  for  every  drachma 
which  he  owes  to  the  contractor  pay  a  monthly  interest  of  aa 
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oboL  Suite  abont  these  matters  are  to  be  decided  by  the  courts 
of  the  tribes;  and,  bj  the  waj,  now  that  we  are  mentioning 
craftsmen,  we  most  not  forget  to  speak  of  generals  and  tacti- 
cians, who  are  the  craftsmen  of  our  art  of  safety,  which  is  war, 
and  like  other  craftsmen  undertake  some  pablic  work  either  of 
their  own  accord,  or  because  they  are  appointed  by  the  state ; 
and  if  they  execute  their  work  well,  the  law  will  never  be. 
tired  of  praidng  him  who  gives  them  ^  those  honors  which  are 
the  just  rewards  of  the  soldier ;  but  if  any  one,  having  already 
received  the  benefit  of  any  noble  service  in  war,  does  not  make 
the  due  return  of  honor,  the  law  will  blame  him :  Let  this  then 
be  the  law,  having  an  ingredient  of  praise,  not  compelling  but 
advising  the  great  body  of  the  citizens  to  honor  the  brave  goo 
men  who  are  the  saviors  of  the  whole  state,  whether  by 
their  courage  or  by  their  military  skUl;  they  should  honor 
them,  I  say,  in  the  second  place  ;  for  the  first  and  highest  trib- 
ute of  honor  is  to  be  given  to  those  who  in  a  special  manner 
honor  the  good  words  of  the  legislator. 

The  greater  part  of  the  dealings  between  man  and  man  have 
been  now  regulated  by  us  with  the  exception  of  those  that  re- 
late to  orphans  and  the  supervision  of  guardians  of  orphans. 
These  follow  next  in  order,  and  must  be  regulated  in  some 
way.  They  all  begin  with  the  testamentary  wishes  of  the  dy- 
ing and  the  case  of  those  who  make  no  disposition  of  their 
property.  And  when  I  said,  Cleinias,  that  we  must  regulate 
them,  I  had  in  my  mind  the  difficulty  and  perplexity  in  which 
they  are  entangl^  You  cannot  leave  them  unregulated,  for 
individuals  would  make  regulations  at  variance  with  one  another, 
and  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  habits  of  the  living  and  to  their 
own  previous  habits,  if  a  person  were  simply  allowed  to  make 
any  will  which  he  pleases,  and  this  were  to  take  e£fect  in  what- 
ever state  he  may  be  at  the  end  of  life ;  for  most  of  us  lose 
our  senses  in  a  manner,  and  are  prostrated  in  mind  when  we 
think  that  we  are  soon  about  to  die. 

Cle.  What  do  you  mean,  Stranger  ? 

Ath.  0,  Cleinias,  a  man  when  he  is  about  to  die  b  a  fearful 
thing,  and  may  cause  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  and  trouble  to 
the  legislator. 

Cle.  How  is  that  ? 

Aih.  He  wante  to  have  the  entire  control  of  all  his  property, 
and  will  use  angry  words. 

1  BaMUng,  MoonUng  to  SchnddT,  %t  to^tms  oI. 
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>iii^iA.  O  je  gods,  he  will  nj,  liow  monBtnaB  tlutt  I  un  act 
kDowed  to  give,  or  not  to  give,  my  own  to  whom  I  will-:-leH 

'  to  him  who  bM  been  bad  to  me,  and  more  to  him  who  haa  beea- 
good  to  mel  and  whose  badnew  or  goodness  has  been  tested  b^ 
me  in  time  of  aickneis  or  in  old  age  and  in  ereiy  other  sort  «f- 
fi)rtnne.->   'i  ;■    >'.:.•■.,!,  .-'■-:.    ■       .  --         ■■../:,,.- ,t   li   Hj^f 

>tn.Ch.j  Well,  Stranger,  and  may  he. not  Teiy  fiuriy  say  that?-tf>i 
s^Mh.  I  think,  Cleinias,  that  the  ancient  legislators -wer«  too 

-  good-natured,  and  that  they  made  laws  without  sofflcient  ohser> 
vation  or  consideration  of  human  things.  ■  -        -  -  -  -  ^<l>-«-ii' 

■-  Cl».  Hc^^o  you  mean?  ••  ■<*. 

Ath.  I  mean,  my  fnend,  that  they  were  afraid  of  the  tast»- 
tor's  reproaches,  and  so  they  passed  a  law  to  the  effect  that  a 
man  should  be  allowed  to  ^poae  of  bis  property  in  «U 
as  he  likes,  but  you  and  I,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  will  hare 

(.„„    thing  better  to  say  to  our  departing  citizens.  

OU.  What  is  that 
AA.  0  my  friends,  we-  will  say  to  them,  hard  is  it  for  yon 
who  are  creatures  of  a  day,  to  know  what  is  yours, — hard,  too^ 
to  know  yourselves,  as  the  Pythian  Oracle  says,  at  this  hoar. 
Now  I,  as  the  legislator,  regiud  you  and  your  possessions,  not 
as  belonging  to  yourselres,  but  as  belonging  to  your  whole  &ni- 
ily,  both  past  and  iiiture,  and  yet  more  do  I  regard  both  &milf 
and  possessions  as  belooging  to  the  state  ;  wherefore,  if  some 
one  steals  upon  you  with  flattery,  when  you  are  tossed  on  the 
sea  of  disease  or  old  age,  and  persaades  you  to  dispose  of  yoor 
property  in  a  way  that  is  not  for  the  best,  I  will  not,  if  I  caa 
help,  aUow  this ;  but  I  will  legislate  with  a  view  to  the  whole, 
considering  what  is  best  both  for  the  state  and  for  the  &mily, 
esteeming  as  I  ought  the  feelings  of  an  indiTidual  at  a  lower 
rate ;  and  I  hope  that  you  will  depart  in  peace  and  kindneoa 
towards  us,  as  you  are  going  the  way  of  all  mankind  ;  and  we 
will  impartially  take  care  of  all  your  concerns,  not  neglecting  any 
of  them,  if  we  can  possibly  help.  Let  this  be  oar  warning  and 
consolation  of  the  living  and  dying,  Cleinias,  and  let  the  law  be 
as  follows :  He  who  makes  a  disposition  in  a  testament,  being  « 
&ther  and  having  children,  shall  firat  of  all  inscribe  as  his  heir 
any  one  of  his  sons  whom  he  may  think  fit ;  and  if  he  have 
given  any  of  his  children  to  be  adopted  by  another  citizen,  let 
him  inscribe  the  adoption.  And  if  he  has  a  son  remaining  over 
and  above  who  has  not  had  any  portion  assigned  to  him,  and 
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rho  may  reasbnablj  be  expected  to  go  oat  to  a  colony  abcora- 
ing  to  law,  to  him  his  fiither  may  give  as  much  as  he  pleases  of 
the  rest  of  his  property,  with  the  exception  of  the  paternal  lot 
and  the  property  on  the  lot  •  And  if  there  are  more  sons  thao' 
one,  let  the  father  distribute  what  there  is  more  than  the  lot  in 
any  way  that  he  pleases.  •  And  if  one  of  the  sons  has  the  fam- 
ily inheritance,  he  shall  not  give  him  of  the  money,  nor  shaU 
he  give  money  to  a  daughter  who  b  betrothed  to  a  husband,  but 
if  she  is  not  betrothed  he  may  give  her  money.  And  if  any  of 
the  sons  or  daughters  shall  be  found  to  have  a  lot  of  land  in  the 
country,  which  has  accrued  after  the  testament  has  been  made, 
he  shall  leave  the  lot  which  he- has  inherited  to  the  heir  of  the 
man  who  has  made  the  wilL  If  the  testator  has  no  sons,  but 
only  daughters,  let  him  choose  the  husband  of  any  one  of  his 
daughters,  and  leave  and  inscribe  him  as  his  son  and  heir.  And 
if  a  man  have  lost  his  son,  when  he  was  a  child,  and  before  he 
came  to  be  reckoned  among  grown-up  men,  whether  his  own  or 
an  .adopted  son,  let  the  testator  make  menUon  of  the  circum- 
stance and  inscribe  whom  he  will  to  be  his  second  son,  in  g^ . 
hope  of  better  fortune ;  and  if  the  testator  has  no  children 
at  all,  he  may  select  and  give  to  any  one  whom  he  pleases  the 
tenth  part  of  the  property  which  he  has  acquired.  Let  him,  as 
he  ought,  give  all  the  rest  to  his  adopted  son,  and  make  a  friend 
of  him  according  to  the  law.  If  the  sons  of  a  man  require 
guardians,  and  he  dies  and  makes  a  will  appointing  guardians 
who  are  agreeable  and  willing  to  take  charge  of  his  children, 
whoever  they  are,  and  as  many  as  he  pleases,  let  the  choice  of 
the  guardians  have  force  according  to  what  he  has  written.  But 
if  he  dies  and  has  made  no  will,  or  a  will  in  which  he  has  ap- 
pointed no  guardians,  then  the  next  of  kin,  two  on  the  father's 
and  two  on  the  mother's  side,  and  one  of  the  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased, shall  have  the  authority  of  guardians ;  whom  the  guar- 
dians of  the  law  shall  appoint  when  the  orphans  require  guar- 
dians. And  fifteen  of  the  eldest  of  the  guardians  of  the  law, 
according  to  seniority,  shall  have  the  whole  care  and  charges  of 
the  orphans,  and  shaU  divide  themselves  into  threes,  —  a  body 
of  three  for  one  year,  and  then  another  body  of  three  for  the 
next  year,  until  the  cycle  is  complete,  and  this,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, is  to  continue  always.  If  a  man  dies,  having  made  no  will 
at  all,  and  leaves  sons  who  require  the  care  of  guardians,  they 
shall  share  in  the  protection  which  is  afforded  by  these  laws. 
And  if  a  man  dying  by  some  unexpected  fiite  leave  daughters 
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behind  him,  let  him  pardon  the  legislator  if.  he  j^yes.his  daii|^ 
ter  in  marriage,  having  a  regard  only  to  two  out  of  three  ooo- 
ditiona:  nearness  of  kin  and  the  preservation  of  the  lot^  and 
omits  the  third  condition,  which  a  father  would  natorallj  con- 
aider,  for  he  would  choose  out  of  all  the  citizens  a  son  for  him!- 
self  and  a  husband  for  his  daughter,  with  a  view  to  his  character 
and  disposition :  he  shall  forgive  him,  I  say,  if  he  neglects  this, 
which  to  him  is  an  impossible  consideration.   Let  the  law  about 
these  matters  where  practicable  be  as  follows:  If  a  man  £et 
without  making  a  will  and  leaves  behind  him  daughters,  let  hit 
brother,  being  the  son  of  the  same  mother,  having  no  lot,  manrj 
the  daughter  and  have  the  lot  of  the  dead  man.     And  if.  he 
have  no  brother,  but  only  a  brother's  son,  in  like  manner  let 
them  marry,  if  they  be  of  a  suitable  age ;  and  if  there  be  not 
even  a  brother's  son,  but  only  the  son  of  a  sister,  let  them  do 
likewbe,  and  so  in  the  fourth  degree  if  there  be  only  a  fother's 
brother,  or  in  the  fifth  degree  a  fiither's  brother's  son,  or  in  the 
sixth  degree  the  child  of  a  Other's  sister.     Let  kindred  be  al- 
ways reckoned  in  this  way :  if  a  person  leaves  daughters  the 
QAx    relationship  shall  proceed  upwards  through  brother's  and 
brother's  son,  and  first  the  males  shaU  come,  and  after 
them  the  females  in  the  same  fixmily.    The  judge  shall  consider 
and  determiDe  the  suitableness  or  unsuitableness  of  age  in  mar- 
riage ;  he  shall  make  an  inspection  of  the  males  naked,  and  of 
the  women  naked  down  to  the  navel.     And  if  there  be  a  lack 
of  kinsmen  in  a  family  extending  to  grandchildren  of  a  brother, 
or  to  the  grandchildren  of  a  grandfather  s  children,  the  maiden 
may  choose  with  the  consent  of  her  guardians  any  one  of  the 
citizens  whom  she  will,  and  he  shall  be  the  heir  of  the  dead 
man,  and  the  husband  of  his  daughters.     Circumstances  vary, 
and  there  may  sometimes  be  a  still  greater  lack  of  reladona 
within  th^  limits  of  the  state ;  and  if  any  maiden  has  no  kin- 
dred living  in  the  city,  and  there  b  some  one  who  has  been 
sent  out  to  a  colony,  and  she  is  disposed  to  make  him  the  heir 
of  her  Other's  possessions,  if  he  be  of  her  kindred,  let  him  pro- 
ceed to  her  lot  according  to  the  regulation  of  the  law ;  but  if 
he  be  not  of  her  kindred,  and  there  be  no  kinsman  within  the 
pale  of  the  city,  let  him  be  chosen  by  the  daughter  of  the  dead 
man,  and  empowered  to  marry  by  the  guardians,  and  let  him  re- 
turn home  and  take  the  lot  of  him  who  died  intestate.    And  he 
who  has  no  children,  either  male  or  female,  and  dies  withoat 
making  a  will,  shall  act  in  such  a  case  in  accordance  with  the 
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^preyious^laws ;  and  let  a  man  and  a  woman  go  forth  firom  the 

^milj  and  share  the  deserted  house,  and  let  the  lot  belong  ab- 
solutelj  to  them ;  and  let  the  heiress  in  the  first  degree  be  a  sia- 
'ter,  and  in  the  second  degree  a  daughter  of  a  brother,  and  in 
the  third,  a  daughter  of  a  sister,  in  the  fourth  degree  the  sister 
of  a  &ther,  and  in  the  fifth  degree  the  daughter  of  a  fiither^a 
•brother,  and  in  the  sixth  degree  of  a  fitther^s  sister;  and  these 
ahall  dwell  with  their  male  kinsmen,  according  to  the  degree  of 
relationship  and  right,  as  we  enacted  before.  Now  we  must  not 
conceal  from  ourselves  that  such  laws  are  apt  to  be  oppressive, 
and  that  there  may  sometimes  be  a  hardship  in  the  lawgiver, 
commanding  the  kinsman  of  the  dead  man  to  marry  his  rela- 
tion ;  he  may  be  thought  not  to  have  considered  the  innumera- 
ble hinderances  which  may  arise  among  men  in  the  execution  of 
such  ordinances  ;  for  there  may  be  cases  in  which  the  parties  re- 
fuse to  obey,  and  are  ready  to  do  anything  rather  tlutn  marry, 
when  there  is  some  bodily  or  mental  malady  or  defect  among 
those  who  are  bidden  to  marry  or  be  married.  Persons  may 
fiincy  that  the  legislator  never  thought  of  this,  in  which,  however, 
they  are  mistaken ;  wherefore  let  us  make  a  common  prelude 
on  behalf  of  the  lawgiver  and  of  the  subjects,  the  law  begging 
the  latter  to  forgive  the  legislator,  in  that  he,  having  to  take 
care  of  the  common  weal,  cannot  order  at  the  same  time  the 
various  circumstances  of  individuals,  and  begging  him  to  qa/» 
pardon  them  if  they  are  sometimes  unable  to  fulfill  the 
act  which  he  in  his  ignorance  imposes  upon  them. 

Cle.  And  what.  Stranger,  can  we  do  that  b  fairest  under  the 
circumstances  ? 

Ath.  There  must  be  arbiters  chosen  to  deal  with  such  laws 
and  the  subjects  of  them. 

Cle.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Ath.  I  mean  to  say,  that  a  case  may  occur  in  which  the  broth- 
er's son,  having  a  rich  father,  will  be  unwilling  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  his  uncle ;  he  will  have  a  feeling  of  pride,  and  he 
will  wish  to  look  higher.  And  there  are  cases  in  which  the 
legislator  will  be  imposing  upon  him  the  greatest  calamity,  and 
he  will  be  compelled  to  disobey  the  law,  if  he  is  required,  for 
example,  to  take  a  wife  who  is  mad,  or  has  some  other  terrible 
malady  of  soul  or  body,  such  as  makes  life  intolerable  to  the 
sufferer.  Let  our  law,  then,  concerning  these  cases,  be  on  this 
wise  :  if  any  one  find  &ult  with  the  established  laws  respecting 
testaments,  both  as  to  other  matters  and  especially  in  what  re- 
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V  '  lates  to  marriage,  and  declares  that  the'  l^ialator,  if  be-were*    ^* ' 
"'iEdive,  would  not  compel  him  to  obej,  -r-  that  is  to  say,  would 
not  compel  those  who  are  by  oar  law  required  to  marry  or  be 
.   '.given  in  marriage,  to  do  either,  —  and  some  kinsman,  or  guar- 
dian assent  to  this,  let  them  say  that  the  l^[blator  left  the  fif* 
■teen  guardians  of  the  law  to  be  arbiters  and  &ther8  to  orphans* 
^  ^  male  or  female,  and  to  them  let  the  disputants  have  recourse, 

'and  by  their  aid  determine  any  matters  of  this  sort,  admitting 
'their  decision  to  be  final.  But  if  any  one  thinks  that  too  great 
'  power  is  thus  given  to  the  guardians  of  the  law,  let  him  bring 
.ius  adversaries  into  the  court  of  the  select  judges^  and  there 
■have  the  points  in  dispute  determined.  And  he  who  loses  the 
cause  shall  have  censure  and  blame  from  the  legislator,  which, 
by  a  man  of  sense,  is  felt  to  be  a  penalty  fi&r  heavier  than  a 
great  loss  of  money. 

Thus  will  orphfl^  children  have  a  second  birth :  After  their 
first  birth  we  spoke  of  their  nurture  and  education,  and  after 
their  second  birth,  when  they  have  lost  their  parents,  we  ought 
to  take  measures  that  the  misfortune  of  orphanhood  may  be  as 
little  sad  as  possible  to  them.  In  the  first  place,  as  we  are  say- 
ing, we  appoint  them  the  guardians  of  the  law,  to  be  fitthers 
to  them,  not  inferior  to  their  natural  &thers.  Moreover,  we 
bid  them  take  charge  of  them  in  each  year  as  their  own  kin- 
dred, and  have  given  a  suitable  admonition  to  them  and  to  the 
q^-  guardians  concerning  the  nurture  of  orphans.  And  we 
seem  to  have  spoken  opportunely  in  our  former  discourse, 
when  we  said  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  have  the  power  after 
their  death  of  taking  an  interest  in  human  affairs,  about  which 
there  are  many  tales  and  traditions,  long,  indeed,  but  true ;  and 
seeing  that  they  are  so  many  and  so  ancient,  we  must  believe 
them,  and  we  must  also  believe  the  lawgivers,  who  tell  us  that 
these  things  are  true,  if  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  utter 
fools.  But  if  these  things  are  really  so,  in  the  first  place  men 
should  have  a  fear  of  the  gods  above,  who  regard  the  loneliness 
of  the  orphans ,  and  in  the  second  place  of  the  souls  of  the 
departed,  who  by  nature  incline  to  take  an  especial  care  of  their 
own  children,  and  they  are  friendly  to  tliose  who  honor  them, 
and  unfriendly  to  those  who  do  not  Men  should  also  fear  the 
living  who  are  aged ;  wherever  a  city  is  well  ordered  and  pros- 
perous, their  descendants  cherish  them, 'and  so  live  happily; 
and  they  are  quick  to  see  and  hear  all  that  relates  to  them,  and 
are  propitious  to  those  who  are  just  in  the  fulfillment  of  these 
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datiesy  and  thej  punish  those  who  wrong  the  orphan  and  the 
desolate,  considering  that  they  are  the  greatest  and  most  sacred 
of  deposits.  .  To  all  which  matters  the  guardian  and  magistrate 
ought  to  applj  his  mind,  if  he  has  any,  and  take  heed  of  the 
nurture  and  education  of  the  orphans,  seeking  in  every  possible 
way  to  .*lo  them  good,  and  contributing  to  his  own  good  and 
that  of  his  childreL  He  who  obeys  the  tale  which  precedes 
the  law  and  does  no  wrong  to  an  orphan,  will  never  have  ex-/ 
perience  of  -  the  wrath  of  the  legislator.  But  he  who  is  disobe- 
dient, and  wrongs  any  one  who  is  bereft  of  &ther  or  mother, 
shall  pay  twice  the  penalty  which  he  would  have  paid  if  he  had 
wronged  one  whose  parents  had  been  alive.  As  touching  other 
legislation  concerning  guardians  in  their  relation  to  orphans,  or 
concerning  magistrates  and  their  superintendence  of  Uie  guar- 
dians, if  they  did  not  possess^  examples  of  the  manner  in 
which  children  of  freemen  should  be  brought  up  in  the  bringing 
up  of  their  own  children,  and  of  the  care  of  their  property  in 
the  care  of  their  own ;  or,  if  they  had  not  just  laws  fsdrly 
stated  about  these  very  things,  —  there  would  have  been  reason 
in  making  laws  for  them,  under  the  idea  that  they  were  a  pecul- 
iar class,  and  we  might  distinguish  and  make  separate  rules  for 
the  life  of  those  who  are  orphans  and  of  those  who  are  not  or- 
phans. But  as  the  case  stands,  the  condition  of  orphans  with 
us  is  not  different  from  the  case  of  those  who  have  a  &ther, 
though  in  regard  to  honor  and  dishonor,  and  the  attention  given 
to  them,  the  two  are  not  usually  placed  upon  a  leveL  ^^a 
Wherefore,  touching  the  legislation  about  orphans,  the  law 
speaks  in  serious  accents,  both  of  persuasion  and  threatening, 
and  such  a  threat  as  the  following  will  be  by  no  means  out  of 
place :  He  who  is  the  guardian  of  an  orphan  of  either  sex,  and 
he  among  the  guardians  of  the  law  who  has  the  care  of  the 
guardians,  shall  love  the  unfortunate  orphan  as  though  he  were 
his  own  child,  and  he  shall  be  as  careful  and  diligent  as  he 
would  be  in  the  management  of  his  possessions,  or  even  more 
careful  than  he  would  have  been  if  they  were  his  own.  Let 
every  one  who  has  the  care  of  an  orphan  observe  this  law. 
But  if  any  one  acts  contrary  to  the  law  on  these  matters,  if  he 
be  a  guardian,  the  archon  may  fine  him,  or  if  he  be  the  archon, 
the  guaidian  may  bring  him  before  the  court  of  select  judges, 
and  punish  him,  if  convicted,  by  a  fine,  which  the  court  shall 
impose,  of  double  the  amount     And  if  a  guardian  appears  to 
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.the  )reIationB  of  the  orphan,  or  to  any  older  dtlsen,  to  aet  iifig> 
ligentlj  or  dishoDestlj,  let  them  hring  him  before  the  tame 
court,  and  whatever  penal^  is  imposed  upon  him,  let  him  pay 
fourfold,  and  let  half  belong  to  the  orphan  and  half  to  him  who 
procured  the  conviction.  If  any  orphan  arriTes  at  years  <tf  dis- 
cretion,  and  thinks  that  he  has  been  ill-used  by  his  guardians, 
let  him  within  five  years  of  the  expiraUou  of  the  guardianship 
be  allowed  to  bring  his  guardian  to  trial ;  and  if  he  be  oon- 
victedy  the  court  shall  determine  what  he  shall  pay.  or  snfler. 
.And  if  the  archon  shall  appear  to  have  wronged  the  orphan  by 
his  neglect,  and  he  be  convicted,  let  the  court  determine  what 
he  shall  scdfer  or  pay  to  the  orphan,  and  if  there  be  dishonesty 
in  addition  to  neglect,  besides  paying  the  fine,  let  him  be  ^ 
posed  from  his  office  of  guardian  of  the  law,  and  let  the  state 
appoint  another  guardian  of  the  law  for  the  dty  and  for  the 
country  in  his  room. 

Greater  differences  than  there  ought  to  be  someUmes  arise 
between  fathers  and  sons,  on  the  part  either  of  fothers  who  will 
be  of  opinion  that  the  legislator  should  enact  that  they  may,  if 
they  wish,  lawfully  renounce  their  son  by  the  proclamation  of 
a  herald  in  the  foce  of  the  world,  or  of  sons  who  wiU  be  of 
opinion  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  indict  their  fothers  on 
the  charge  of  imbecility  when  they  are  degraded  by  disease  or 
old  age.  These  things  only  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact,  where 
the  natures  of  men  are  very  bad  ;  for  where  only  half  is  bad, 
as,  for  example,  if  the  fiither  be  not  bod,  but  the  son  b  bad,  or 
conversely,  there  is  no  bad  effect  caused  by  thb  amount  of 
hatred.  In  another  state,  a  son  disowned  by  his  &ther  would 
not  of  necessity  cease  to  be  a  citizen,  but  in  our  state,  of  which 
QOQ  these  are  to  be  the  laws,  the  disinherited  must  necessa- 
rily  emigrate  into  another  country,  for  no  addition  can  be 
made  even  of  a  single  &mily  to  the  5040  households ;  and, 
therefore,  he  who  deserves  to  suffer  these  things  must  be  re- 
nounced not  only  by  his  father,  who  is  a  single  person,  but  by 
the  whole  &mily,  and  what  is  done  in  these  cases  must  be 
regulated  by  some  such  law  as  the  following :  He  who  in  the 
sod  disorder  of  his  soul  has  a  mind,  justly  or  unjustly,  to  expel 
from  his  family  a  son  whom  he  has  begotten  and  brought  up, 
shall  not  lightly  or  at  once  execute  his  purpose ;  but  first  of 
all  he  shall  collect  together  his  own  kinsmen,  extending  to 
cousins,  and  in  like  manner  his  son's  kinsmen  by  the  mother*s 
side,  and  in  their  presence  he  shall  accuse  his  son,  setting  fbrth 
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Uiat  he  deseirves  at  ike  hands  of  them  all  to  be  dismissed  from 
the  family ;  and  the  son  shall  be  allowed  to  address  them  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  show  that  he  does  not  deserve  to  suffer 
anj  of  these  things.  And  if  the  fiither  persuades  them,  and 
obtains  the  soffrages  of  more  than  half  of  his  kindred,  ezdu- 
sive  of  the  £Either  and  mother  and  the  offender  himself —  I  saj, 
if  he  obtain  more  than  half  the  suffrages  of  all  the  other 
grown-up  members  of  the  fiimily,  of  both  sexes,  the  fitther 
^hall  be  permitted  to  put  away  his  son,  but  not  otherwise. 
And  if  anj  other  citizen  is  willing  to  adopt  the  son  who  is  put 
awaj,  no  law  shall  hinder  him ;  for  the  characters  of  young 
men  are  subject  to  many  changes  in  the  course  of  their  lives* 
And  if  he  has  been  put  awaj,  and  in  a  period  of  ten  years  no 
one  is  willing  to  adopt  him,  let  those  who  have  the  care  of  the 
superabundant  population  that  are  sent  out  into  colonies,  see 
to  him,  in  order  that  he  may  duly  share  in  the  colony.  And 
if  disease  or  age  or  harshness  of  temper,  or  all  these  together, 
make  a  man  to  be  more  out  of  his  mind  than  the  rest  of  the 
world  are,  —  but  this  is  not  observable,  except  to  those  who 
live  with  him,  —  and  he,  being  master  of  his  property,  is  the 
ruin  of  the  house,  and  his  son  doubts  and  hesitates  about  indict- 
ing his  father  for  insanity,  let  the  law  in  that  case  provide  that 
he  shall  first  of  all  go  to  the  eldest  guardians  of  the  law  and 
tell  them  of  his  &ther*s  misfortune,  and  they  shall  duly  look 
into  the  matter,  and  take  counsel  as  to  whether  he  shall  indict 
him  or  not  And  if  they  advise  him  to  proceed,  they  shall  be 
both  his  witnesses  and  his  advocates  ;  and  if  the  father  is  cast, 
he  shall  henceforth  be  incapable  of  ordering  the  least  particular 
of  his  life  ;  let  him  be  as  a  child  dwelling  in  the  house  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  And  if  a  man  and  his  wife  have  an 
unfortunate  incompatibility  of  temper,  ten  of  the  guardians  of 
the  law,  who  are  impartial,  and  ten  of  the  women  who  reg- 
ulate marriages  shall  look  to  the  matter,  and  if  they  are  ^^^ 
able  to  reconcile  them  they  shall  be  formally  reconciled ; 
but  if  their  souls  are  too  much  tossed  with  passion,  they  shall 
endeavor  to  find  other  partners.  Now,  they  are  not  likely  to 
have  very  gentle  tempers ;  and,  therefore,  we  must  endeavor 
to  associate  with  them  deeper  and  softer  natures.  Those  who 
have  no  children,  or  but  a  few  at  the  time  of  their  separation, 
should  choose  their  new  partners  with  a  view  to  the  procrea- 
tion of  children  ;  but  those  who  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
children  should  separate  and  form  new  connections  in  order 


.that,  one  of.  the  two  paxtnen  may  be  able  to  ttikb  care  of  the  "  \\  T. 
other  in  old  age.  If  a  woman  ^es,  leaving  duldren,  male  or 
female,  the  law  will  advise  rather  thiui  compel  the  husband  to 
bring  np  the  children  which  they  have,  and  not  introduoe  mto 
'  the  honse  a  step-mother.  But  if  he  have  no  childreDy  then  he 
shall  be  compelled  to  marry  until  he  have  begotten  a  sufficient 
number  of  sons  to  his  fitmily  and  to  the  state.  And  if  a  man 
die  leaving  a  sufficient  number  of  children,  the  mother  of  hit 
.children  shall  remain  with  them  and  bring  them  up.  ^iBai  if 
she  appears  to  be  too  young  to  live  virtuously  without  a  hoa- 
band,  let  her  relations  communicate  with  the  women  who  toper- 
intend  marriage,  and  do  what  they  both  think  for  the  beat  In 
these  matters  ;  if  there  is  a  lack  of  children,  let  them  make  the 
choice  with  a  view  to  children ;  two  children,  one  of  either  sez^ 
shall  be  deemed  sufficient  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  When  a  child 
is  admitted  to  be  the  offspring  of  certain  parents  and  is  ao- 
knowledged  by  them,  but  there  is  need  of  a  decision  as  to 
which  parent  the  child  is  to  follow,  —  in  case  a  female  slave 
have  intercourse  with  a  male  slave,  or  with  a  freeman  or  freed-  •  i 
man,  the  olfspring  shall  always  belong  to  the  master  of  the 
female  slave.  Again,  if  a  free  woman  have  intercourse  with  a 
male  slave,  the  offspring  shall  belong  to  the  master  of  the 
slave  ;  but  if  a  child  be  bom  either  of  a  slave  by  her  master, 
or  of  his  mistress  by  a  slave  —  and  this  be  proven  —  the  off- 
spring of  the  woman  and  its  father  shall  be  sent  away  by  the 
women  into  another  country,  and  the  guardians  of  the  law  shall 
send  away  the  offspring  of  the  man  and  the  mother. 

Neither  Grod,  nor  a  man  who  has  understanding,  will  ever  ad- 
vise any  one  to  neglect  his  parents.  To  a  discourse  concerning 
the  honor  and  dishonor  of  parents,  a  prelude  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing, about  the  service  of  the  gods,  will  be  a  suitable  intro- 
duction :  There  are  ancient  customs  about  the  gods  which  are 
universal,  and  they  are  of  two  kinds :  some  of  the  gods  we 
qoi  see  with  our  eyes  and  honor  them,  of  others  we  honor 
the  images  ;  raising  statues  of  them  which  we  adore  ; 
and  though  they  be  lifeless,  yet  we  imagine  that  the  living  gods 
have  a  good  will  and  gratitude  to  us  on  this  account     Now,  if  ' 

a  man  has  a  father  or  mother,  or  their  father  or  mother  treas- 
ured up  in  his  house  stricken  in  years,  let  him  consider  that  no 
statue  can  be  more  potent  to  grant  his  requests  than  they  ar^ 
who  are  sitting  at  his  hearth,  if  only  he  knows  how  to  show 
true  service  to  them. 
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:«*'-  CleJ  'And  what  do  you  call  the  tnie  mode  of  service  ?  ;*-.m. 
>*  Ath.  I  will  tell  you,  O  my  fiiend,  for  such  things  are  worth 
listening  to.   •    .  ••  .  .rn    ^u     ..•  vimk' 

>!  Cfe.  Proceed.  .'  •     •..«  ..•'-..•..:.  ..^  ;7,:: 

.^}  Ath.  Oedipus,  as  tradition  says,  when  dishonored  by  his  sons, 
invoked  on  them  the  fulfillment  of  those  curses  from  the  Grod 
which  every  one  declares  to  have  been  heard  and  ratified  by  the 
gods;  and  Amyntor  in  his  wrath  invoked  curses  on  his  sou 
Phoenix,  and  Tlieseas  upon  Hippolytus,  and  innumerable  others 
have  also  called  down  wrath  upon  their  children,  which  is  a 
plain  proof  that  the  gods  listen  to  the  imprecations  of  parents 
against  their  children  ;  for  the  curses  of  a  parent  are,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  mighty  against  his  children  as  no  others  are.  And 
shall  we  suppose  that  the  prayers  of  a  fiither  or  mother  who  is 
specially  dishonored  by  his  or  her  children,  are  heard  by  the 
gods  in  accordance  with  nature  ;  and  that  if  a  man  is  honored 
by  them,  and  in  the  gladness  of  his  heart  earnestly  entreats  the 
gods  in  his  prayers  to  do  them  good,  he  is  not  equally  heard, 
and  that  they  do  not  minister  to  his  request  ?  If  not,  they 
would  be  very  unjust  ministers  of  good,  and  that  we  affirm  to 
be  contrary  to  their  nature. 

Cle.  Certainly. 

Ath.  May  we  not  think,  as  I  was  saying  just  now,  that  we 
can  possess  no  image  which  is  more  honored  by  the  gods,  than 
that  of  a  &ther  or  grand&ther,  or  of  a  mother  stricken  in 
years  ?  whom  when  a  man  honors,  the  heart  of  the  God  rejoices, 
and  he  is  ready  to  answer  their  prayers.  And,  truly,  the  figure 
of  an  ancestor  is  a  wonderful  thing,  f&r  higher  than  that  of  a  life- 
less image.  For  when  they  are  honored  by  us,  they  join  in  our 
prayers,  and  when  they  are  dishonored,  they  utter  imprecations 
against  us  ;  but  lifeless  objects  do  neither.  And,  therefore,  if 
a  man  makes  a  right  use  of  his  father  and  grandfather  and  other 
aged  relations,  he  will  have  the  best  of  all  images  which  can 
procure  him  the  favor  of  the  gods. 

Cle,  That  is  excellent 

Ath.  Every  man  of  understanding  fears  and  respects  the 
prayers  of  his  parents,  knowing  well  that  many  times  and  to 
many  persons  they  have  been  accomplished.  Now,  these  things 
being  thus  ordered  by  nature,  good  men  think  that  they  are  the 
gainers  by  having  aged  parents  living,  to  the  end  of  their  ^^g, 
life,  or  if  they  depart  early,  they  are  deeply  lamented  by 
them  ;  and  to  the  bad  they  are  very  terrible.     Wherefore  let 
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every  inan' honor  with  every  sort  of  lawful  honor -'liii  own 
parents  agreeaUj  to  what  has  now  been  said.  Bat  if  this  pre- 
lude be  an  unmeaning  sound  in  the  ears  of  any  one,  let  the 
law  follow,  which  may  be  rightly  imposed  in  these  terms :  If 
any  one  in  this  city  be  not  sufficiently  careful  of  his  parents, 
and  do  not  regard  and  gratify  in  every  respect  their  wishes  more 
than  those  of  his  sons  and  of  his  other  ofispring  or  of  himself, 
«— let  him  who  experiences  this  sort  of  treatment  either  oome 
himself,  or  send  some  one  to  inform  the  three  eldest  goar-i 
dians  of  the  law,  and  three  of  the  women  who  have  the  care  of 
marriages ;  and  let  them  look  to  the  matter  and  punish  the 
evil-doers  with  stripes  and  imprisonment  until  they  are  tlurty 
years  of  age,  that  is  to  say,  if  they  be  men,  or  if  they  be  women 
let  them  undergo  the  same  punishment  up  to  forty  years  of  age. 
But  if,  when  they  are  sdll  more  advanced  in  years,  they  con- 
tinue the  same  neglect  of  their  parents,  and  do  them  any  hurt, 
let  them  be  brought  before  a  court,  in  which  every  single  one 
of  the  eldest  citizens  shall  be  the  judges,  and  if  the  offender  be 
convicted,  let  the  court  determine  what  he  ought  to  pay  or  suf- 
fer, and  any  penalty  may  be  imposed  on  him  which  a  man  can  do 
or  suffer.  If  the  person  who  has  been  wronged  is  unable  to 
inform  the  archons,  let  any  fi*eeman  who  hears  of  his  case  in- 
form, and  if  he  do  not,  he  shall  be  deemed  base,  and  shall  be 
liable  to  pay  damages  on  the  requisition  of  any  one  who  likes. 
And  if  a  slave  informs,  he  shall  be  free,  and  if  he  be  the  slave 
of  the  injurer  or  injured  party  he  shall  be  enfranchised  by  the 
magistrates,  or  if  he  belong  to  any  other  citizen  the  public  shall 
pay  a  price  on  his  behalf  to  the  owner,  and  let  the  archons  take 
heed  that  no  one  wrongs  him  out  of  revenge,  and  because  he 
has  given  information. 

As  to  cases  in  which  one  injures  another  by  poisons,  where 
they  are  fatal  we  have  already  spoken  of  them ;  but  about 
other  cases  in  which  a  person  intentionally  and  of  malice  harms 
another  with  meats,  or  drinks,  or  ointments,  nothing  has  as  yet 
been  determined.  For  there  are  two  kinds  of  poisons  used 
among  men,  which  cannot  clearly  be  distinguished.  There  is 
goo  one  kind  of  poison  which  injures  bodies  by  the  use  of 
bodies  according  to  nature,  and  of  this  we  have  spoken ;  but 
there  is  another  kind  which  injures  by  sorceries,  and  incanta- 
tions, and  magic  bonds,  as  they  are  termed,  and  induces  one 
class  of  men  to  injure  others  as  fiu:  as  they  can,  and  persuades 
others  that  they  above  all  persons  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  the 
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powers  of  the  magician.  Now  it  is  not  easy  to  know  the  ori- 
gin of  all  these  things ;  nor  if  a  man  do  know  can  he  readily 
persnade  others  of  his  belief.  And  when  men  are  distorbed  at 
the  sight  of  waxen  images  fixed  either  at  the  doors,  or  in  a 
place  where  three  ways  meet,  or  in  the  sepulchres  of  parents, 
there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  persuade  them  that  they  should 
despise  all  such  things,  because  they  have  no  certain  knowledge 
about  them.  But  we  must  have  a  law  in  two  parts,  oonoeming 
poisoning,  in  whichever  of  the  two  ways  the  attempt  is  made, 
and  we  must  entreat,  and  exhort,  and  advise  men  not  to  have 
recourse  to  such  practices,  by  which  they  scare  the  multitude 
out  of  their  wits,  as  if  they  were  children,  compelling  the  leg* 
islator  and  the  judge  to  heal  the  fears  which  the  sorcerer  arouses, 
and  to  tell  them  in  the  first  place,  that  he  who  attempts  to 
poison  or  enchant  others  knows  not  what  he  is  doing,  either  as 
regards  the  body  (unless  he  have  a  knowledge  of  medicine),  or 
as  regards  his  enchantments,  unless  he  happens  to  be  a  diviner 
or  soothsayer.  Let  the  law,  then,  run  as  follows  about  poison- 
ing or  witchcraft :  He  who  employs  poison  to  do  any  injury 
not  fatal  to  a  man  himself,  or  to  his  servants,  or  any  injury 
whether  &tal  or  not,  to  his  cattle  or  his  bees,  if  he  be  a  physi* 
cian,  and  be  convicted  of  poboning,  shall  be  punished  with  death ; 
or  if  he  be  a  private  person,  the  court  shall  determine  what  he 
is  to  pay  or  suffer.  But  he  who  seems  to  be  the  sort  of  man 
who  injures  others  by  magic  knots,  or  enchantments,  or  incanta- 
tions, or  any  of  the  like  practices,  if  he  be  a  prophet  or  diviner, 
let  him  die ;  and  if^  not  being  a  prophet,  he  be  convicted  of 
witchcraft,  as  in  the  previous  case,  let  the  court  fix  what  be 
ought  to  pay  or  suffer. 

When  a  man  does  another  any  injury  by  heft  or  violence,  for 
the  greater  injury  let  him  pay  a  greater  penalty  to  the  injured 
man,  and  a  less  penalty  for  the  smaller  injury ;  but  in  all  cases, 
whatever  the  injury  be,  as  much  as  will  compensate  the  loss. 
And  besides  the  compensation  of  the  wrong,  let  a  man  pay  a 
further  penalty  for  the  chastisement  of  his  offense  :  he  ^^. 
who  has  done  the  wrong  through  another's  folly,^  and  at 
his  instigation,  yielding  to  youthful  impulsiveness  or  the  like, 
shall  pay  a  lighter  penalty ;  but  he  who  has  injured  another 
through  his  own  folly,  when  overcome  by  pleasure  or  pain,  in 
cowardice  and  fear,  or  lust,  or  envy,  or  implacable  anger,  shall 
endure  a  heavier  punishment.   Not  that  he  is  punished  because 
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he  did  wrong,  for  that  which  is  done  can  neirer  be  undone,  but 
in  order  that  in  fhture  times,  he,  and  those  who  see  him  cor- 
rected, may  utterly  hate  injustice,  or  at  any  rate  abate  mud&  of 
their  evil-doing.  -Having  an  eye  to  all  these  things,  the  law, 
like  a  good  archer,  should  aim  at  the  right  measure  of  punish- 
ment, and  in  all  cases  at  the  deserved  punishment  .In  the  m^. 
complishment  of  this  the  judge  shall  be  a  fellow-worker  with 
the  legislator,  whenever  the  law  leaves  to  him  to  determine 
what  the  offender  shall  suffer  or  pay ;  and  he,  like  a  painter, 
shall  fill  up  the  outline  with  suitable  details.  This  is  what  we 
must  do,  Megillus  and  Cleinias,  in  the  best  and  Surest  manner 
that  we  can  :  saying  what  the  punishments  are  to  be  of  all  ao- 
tious  of  theft  and  violence,  and  giving  laws  of  such  a  kind  as 
the  gods  and  sons  of  gods  would  have  us  give. 

If  a  man  be  mad  he  shall  not  be  at  large  in  the  city,  but  his 
relations  shall  keep  him  at  home  in  any  way  which  they  can ; 
or  if  not,  let  them  pay  a  penalty,  —  he  who  is  of  the  highest 
class  shall  pay  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  drachmas,  whether  he 
be  a  slave  or  a  freeman  whom  he  neglects ;  and  he  of  the  sec- 
ond class  shall  pay  four  fifths  of  a  mina ;  and  he  of  the  third 
class  three  fifths ;  and  he  of  the  fourth  class  two  fifths.  Now, 
there  are  many  sorts  of  madness,  some  arising  out  of  disease, 
which  we  have  already  described;  and  there  are  other  kinds, 
which  ori^ate  in  an  evil  and  passionate  temperament,  and  are 
increased  by  education;  out  of  a  slight  quarrel  this  class  of 
madmen  will  often  raise  a  storm  of  abuse  against  one  another, 
and  nothing  of  that  sort  ought  to  be  allowed  to  exist  in  a  weU- 
ordered  state.  Let  this,  then,  be  the  law  about  abuse,  which 
shall  relate  to  all  cases :  No  one  shall  speak  evil  of  another ; 
and  when  a  man  disputes  with  another  he  shall  teach  and  leam 
of  the  disputant  and  the  company,  but  he  shall  abstain  from  evil 
speaking ;  for  out  of  the  imprecations  which  men  utter  against 
q^.  one  another,  and  the  feminine  habit  of  casting  aspersions 
on  one  another,  and  using  foul  names,  beginning  in  words 
light  as  air,  they  proceed  to  deeds,  and  the  greatest  enmities 
and  hatreds  spring  up.  For  the  speaker  gratifies  his  anger, 
which  is  an  ungracious  element  of  his  nature  ;  and  nursing  up 
his  wrath  by  the  entertainment  of  evil  thoughts,  and  exacerbat- 
ing that  part  of  his  soul  which  was  formerly  civilized  by  educa- 
tion, he  lives  in  a  state  of  wild-beast  fury  and  moroseness,  and 
pays  a  bitter  penalty  for  his  anger.  And  in  such  cases  almost 
all  men  have  a  way  of  saying  something  ridiculous  about  their 
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opponent,  and  there  U  no  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  laughing 
at  another  who  does  not  miss  virtue  and  earnestness  altogether, 
or  lose  the  better  half  of  greatness.  Wherefore  let  no  one  say 
anything  of  that  sort  at  the  temple,  or  at  the  public  sacrifices, 
or  at  the  games,  or  in  the  agora,  or  in  a  court  of  justice,  or  in 
any  public  assembly.  And  let  him  who  has  the  charge  of  such 
matters  chastbe  an  offender,  and  he  shall  be  blameless  ;  or  if  he 
fail,  he  shall  not  claim  the  prize  of  virtue  ;  for  he  is  one  who 
heeds  not  the  laws,  and  does  not  do  what  the  legislator  com- 
mands. And  if  in  any  other  place  any  one  indulges  in  these 
sort  of  revilings,  whether  he  have  begun  the  quarrel  or  is  only 
retaliating,  let  any  elder  who  is  present  support  the  law,  and 
control  with  blows  those  who  give  way  to  passion,  which  is  an- 
other great  evil ;  and  if  he  fail,  let  him  be  liable  to  pay  the  ap- 
pointed penalty.  And  we  say  further,  that  he  who  is  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  reviling  cannot  revile  without  attempting  to 
say  what  is  ludicrous  ;  and  this  is  the  use  of  ridicule,  employed 
in  a  moment  of  anger,  which  we  censure.  Again,  do  we  admit 
into  our  state  the  comic  writers  who  are  so  fond  of  making  man- 
kind ridiculous,  if  they  attempt  in  a  good-natured  manner  to 
turn  the  laugh  against  our  citizens  ?  or  do  we  draw  the  distinc- 
tion of  jest  and  earnest,  and  allow  a  man  to  make  use  of  rid- 
icule in  jest  and  without  anger  about  any  thing  or  person ;  but 
as  we  were  saying,  not  if  he  be  angry  and  have  a  set  purpose  ? 
We  forbid  earnest  —  that  b  unalterably  fixed  ;  but  we  have 
still  to  say  who  are  to  be  sanctioned  or  not  to  be  sanctioned  by 
the  law  in  the  employment  of  innocent  humor.  A  comic  poet, 
or  maker  of  iambic  or  satirical  lyric  verse,  shall  not  be  permit- 
ted to  ridicule  any  of  the  citizens,  either  by  word  or  image, 
either  in  anger  or  without  anger.  And  if  any  one  is  disobedient, 
the  judges  shall  either  at  once  expel  him  from  the  place,  or  he 
shall  pay  a  fine  of  three  minae,  which  shall  be  dedicated  to  the 
Grod  who  presides  over  the  contests.  Those  only  who  have  qq^ 
already  received  permission  shall  be  allowed  to  write 
verses  at  one  another  without  anger  and  in  jest,  but  in  anger  and 
in  serious  earnest  they  shall  not  be  allowed.  The  decision  of 
this  matter  shall  be  left  to  the  superintendent  of  the  general 
education  of  the  young,  and  whatever  he  may  license,  the  writer 
shall  be  allowed  to  produce,  and  whatever  he  rejects  let  neither 
the  poet  himself  exhibit,  nor  ever  teach  any  other,  slave  or  free- 
man, under  the  penalty  of  being  dishonored,  and  held  disobedi- 
ent to  the  laws. 
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***'  Now,  he  18'  hot  to  be  pitied  who  u  onlj  hnngrj, 'or  who  luf- 
fers  anything  of  that  sort,  but  he  who  is  temperate,  or  haa  other 
virtues,  and  at  the  same  time  suffers  from  misfortone,  he  is  to 
be  pitied;  and  it  would  be  an  extraordinary  thing  if  such  a 
one,  whether  slave  or  freeman,  were  utterly  forsaken  and  ftU 
into  the  extremes  of  poverty  in  any  tolerably  well-ordered  oitj 
or  government  Wherefore  the  legislator  may  safely  make  a 
law  applicable  to  such  cases  in  the  following  terms :  Let  there 
be  no  beggars  in  our  state ;  and  if  anybody  begs,  seeking  to 
collect  the  means  of  life  by  perpetual  prayers,  let  the  wardens 
of  the  agora  turn  him  out  of  the  agora,  and  the  wardens  of  the 
city  out  of  the  city,  and  the  wardens  of  the  country  send  him 
out  of  any  other  part  of  the  country  over  the  border,  that  so 
the  country  may  be  cleared  of  this  sort  of  animaL 

If  a  slave  of  either  sex  injure  anything,  which  is  not  his  or 
her  own,  through  inexperience,  or  some  improper  practice,  and 
the  injured  person  be  not  in  part  to  blame,  the  master  of  the 
slave  who  has  done  the  harm  shall  either  make  full  satisfiio 
tion,  or  give  up  the  person  who  has  done  the  injury.  But  if 
the  master  argue  that  the  charge  has  arisen  by  collusion  between 
the  injured  party  and  the  injurer,  with  a  view  of  depriving  him 
of  the  slave,  let  him  sue  him  who  says  that  he  has  been  injured 
for  malpractices.  And  if  he  convict  him  let  him  receive  double 
the  value  which  the  court  fixes  as  the  price  of  the  slave  ;  and 
if  he  lose  his  suit,  let  him  make  amends  for  the  injury,  and  give 
up  the  slave.  And  if  an  animal,  whether  horse  or  dog,  or  any 
other  beast,  injure  a  neighbor,  the  owner  shall  in  like  manner 
pay  for  the  injury. 

If  anv  man  voluntarily  refuses  to  be  a  witness,  he  who  wants 
him  shall  summon  him,  and  he  who  is  summoned  shall  come  to 
the  trial ;  and  if  he  knows  and  is  willing  to  bear  witness,  let 
him  bear  witness,  but  if  he  says  he  does  not  know  let  him 
swear  by  the  three  divinities,  Zeus,  and  Apollo,  and  Themis, 
qoy  that  he  does  not  know,  and  have  done  with  the  cause. 
And  he  who  is  summoned  to  give  witness  and  does  not  an- 
swer to  his  summoner,  shall  be  liable  for  the  harm  which  en- 
sues according  to  law.  And  if  any  one  summons  as  witness 
one  who  is  a  judge,  let  him  give  his  witness,  but  he  shall  not 
afterwards  vote  in  the  cause.  A  free  woman  may  give  her  wit- 
ness and  plead,  if  she  be  more  than  forty  years  of  age,  and 
may  bring  an  action  if  she  have  no  husband ;  but  if  her  hus- 
band be  alive  she  shall  only  be  allowed  to  bear  witness.     A 
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slaye  of  either  sex  and  a  child  shall  be  allowed  to  give  evidence 
and  to  plead,  but  they  must  produce  sufficient  sureties  that  thej 
^wlll  certainly  remain  undl  the  trial,  if  they  are  charged  with 
false  witness.  And  either  of  the  parties  in  the  cause  may  bring 
an  aocusadon  of  false  witness  against  them,  touching  their  evi- 
dence in  whole  or  in  part,  if  he  asserts  that  such  evidence  has 
been  given,  previous  to  the  final  decision  of  the  cause.  The 
magistrates  shall  preserve  the  accusations  of  false  witness,  and 
have  them  kept  under  the  seal  of  both  parties,  and  produce 
them  on  the  day  when  the  trial  for  fEdse  witness  takes  place. 
If  a  man  be  twice  convicted  of  false  witness,  he  shall  not  be  re 
quired,  and  if  thrice,  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  bear  witness ; 
and  if  he  dare  to  witness  after  he  have  been  convicted  three 
times,  let  any  one  who  pleases  inform  against  liim  to  the  magis- 
trates, and  let  the  magistrate  hand  him  over  to  the  court,  and 
if  he  be  convicted  he  shall  be  punished  with  death.  And  in 
any  case  in  which  the  evidence  is  found  to  be  &lse,  and  yet  to 
have  given  the  victory  to  him  who  wins  the  suit,  and  more  than 
half  the  witnesses  are  condemned,  the  decision  which  was  gained 
by  these  means  shall  be  rescinded,  and  there  shall  be  a  discus- 
sion and  a  decision  as  to  whether  the  suit  was  determined  by 
that  fi&lse  evidence  or  not ;  and  in  whichever  way  the  decbion 
may  be  given,  the  previous  suit  shall  be  determined  accordingly. 
There  are  many  noble  things  in  human  life,  but  to  most  of 
them  attach  evils  which  corrupt  and  spoil  them.  Has  not  justice 
been  the  civilizer  of  humanity,  and  is  not  that  noble  ?  And 
must  not  the  profession  of  an  advocate  be  also  noble  ?  And 
yet  upon  this  has  come  an  evil  reputation,  shielded  under  the 
fair  name  of  art.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  told  that  there  b  a 
contrivance  of  the  law,  which  by  raising  dbputes  and  the  other 
arts  of  an  advocate  b  able  to  win  a  particular  cause,  ^q^ 
whether  just  or  unjust;  and  that  both  the  art  and  the 
power  of  speech  which  b  thereby  imparted  are  at  the  service 
of  him  who  is  willing  to  pay  for  thenL  Now,  in  our  state  thb 
so-called  art,  whether  really  an  art  or  only  an  experience  and 
practice  destitute  of  any  art,  ought  if  possible  never  to  come 
into  existence,  or  if  exbting  among  us  should  listen  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  legblator  and  go  away  into  another  land,  and  not 
spjak  contrary  to  justice.  If  the  offenders  obey  we  say  no 
more ;  but  if  they  disobey  let  them  hear  the  voice  of  the  law : 
If  any  one  thinks  that  he  will  pervert  the  power  of  justice  in 
the  minds  of  the  judges,  and  unseasonably  litigate  or  advocate, 
VOL.  IV.  29 
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.  let, any  one  who  likes  indict  him  for  malpracticeB  <^  law  aod 
plexiding,  and  let  him  be  judged  in  the  court  of  select  judges ; 
and  if  he  be  convicted  let  the  court  determine  whether  he  may 
be  supposed  to  act  from  a  love  of  money  or  from  bonten^ns- 
ness.  And  if  he  be  .supposed  to  act  from  contentiousness,  *the 
court  shall  fix  a  time  during  which  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
institute  or  plead  a  cause ;  and  if  he  .be  supposed  to  act  as  he 
does  from  love  of  money,  in  case  he  be  a  stranger  he  shall 
'leave  the  country,  and  never  return  under  penalty  of  death ; 
but  .if  he.  be  a  citizen  he  shall  die,  because  he  is  a  lover  of 
money,  however  gained ;  and  equally,  if  he  be  judged  to  have 
acted  more  than  once  from  contentiousness,  he  shall  die.   ' 
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IF  any  herald  or  ambassador  carry  a  jGdse  message  to  g .. 
any  other  city,  or  bring  back  a  false  message  from  the 
city  to  which  he  is  sent,  or  be  proved  to  have  brought  backf 
whether  from  friends  or  enemies,  in  his  capacity  of  herald  •  or 
ambassador,  what  they  have  never  said,  let  him  be  indicted  for 
having  offended,  contrary  to  the  law,  in  the  sacred  office  and  ap- 
pointment of  Hermes  and  Zeus,  and  let  there  be  a  penalty  fixed, 
which  he  shall  suffer  or  pay  if  he  be  convicted. 

Theft  is  a  mean,  and  robbery  a  shameless  thing ;  and  none 
of  the  sons  of  Zeus  delight  in  fraud  and  violence,  or  ever  prac- 
ticed either.  Wherefore  let  no  one  be  deluded  by  poets  or 
mythologers  into  a  mistaken  belief  of  such  things,  nor  let  him 
suppose  when  he  thieves  or  is  guilty  of  violence,  that  he  is  do- 
ing nothing  base,  but  only  what  the  gods  themselves  do.  For 
that  is  untrue  and  improbable ;  and  he  who  steals  or  robs  con- 
trary to  the  law,  neither  is  nor  ever  was  a  god  or  the  son  of  a 
god  ;  of  this  the  legislator  ought  to  be  a  better  judge  than  all 
the  poets  put  together.  Ebippy  is  he  and  may  he  be  forever 
happy,  who  is  persuaded  and  listens  to  our  words  ;  but  he  who 
disobeys  shall  have  the  following  law  directed  against  him :  If 
a  man  steals  anything  belonging  to  the  public,  whether  that 
which  he  steals  be  much  or  little,  he  shall  have  the  same  punish- 
ment For  he  who  steals  a  little  steals  with  the  same  wish  as 
he  who  steals  much,  but  with  less  power.  He  who  takes  up 
anything  more  than  he  has  deposited  is  unjust  in  the  highest 
degree  ;  and  therefore  the  law  is  not  disposed  to  inflict  a  less 
penalty  on  the  one  than  on  the  other,  because  his  theft  is  less, 
but  on  the  ground  that  the  thief  may  possibly  be  in  the  one 
case  still  curable,  and  in  the  other  case  is  incurable.  If  any 
one  convict  in  a  court  of  law  a  stranger  or  a  slave  of  a  theft 
of  public  property,  let  the  court  determine  what  punishment  he 
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shall  suffer,  or  what  penalty  he  shall  pay,  hearing  in  mind  that 
he  is  probahly  not  incurable.  But  the  citizen  who  has  been 
brought  up,  as  our  citizens  will  have  been,  if  he  be  found  gniltj 
of  robbing  his  country  by  fraud  or  violence,  whether  he  be 
caught  in  the  act  or  not,  shall  be  punished  with  death ;  for  be 
is  incurable.  /' 

9a.9        ^^^  ^^^  expeditions  x]£.j^  much   consideration  and 

many  laws  are  required  ;lthe  great  principle  of  all  is  that 
no  one  of  either  sex  should  be  without  a  commander;  nor 
should  the  mind  of  any  one  be  accustomed  to  do  anything 
either  in  jest  or  earnest  of  his  own  motion,  but  in  war  and  in 
peace  he  should  look  to  and  follow  his  leader,  and  in  the  leaat 
things  be  under  his  guidance ;  for  example,  he  should  stand  or 
move,  or  exercise,  or  wash,  or  take  his  meals,  or  get  up  in  the 
night  to  keep  guard  and  deliver  messages  when  he  is  bidden  ; 
and  in  the  hour  of  danger  he  should  not  pursue  and  not  retreat 
except  by  order  of  his  superior;  and  in  a  word,  not  teach  the 
soul  or  accustom  her  to  know  or  understand  how  to  do  anything 
apart  from  others.  Of  all  soldiers  the  life  should  be  in  common 
and  together ;  there  neither  is  nor  ever  will  be  a  higher,  or 
better,  or  more  scientific  principle  for  the  attainment  of  safety 
and  victory  than  this.  And  from  youth  upwards  we  ought  to 
practice  this  habit  of  commanding  others,  and  of  being  com- 
manded by  others  ;  anarchy  should  have  no  place  in  the  lifo  of 
man  or  of  the  beasts  who  are  subject  to  man^  I  may  add  that 
all  dances  ought  to  be  performed  with  a  view  to  military  excel- 
lence, and  agility  and  ease  should  be  cultivated  with  a  similar 
view  ;  and  also  endurance  of  the  want  of  meats  and  drinks,  and 
winter  cold  and  summer  heat,  and  hard  couches ;  and,  above  all, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  destroy  the  natural  qualities  of  the 
head  and  the  feet  by  surrounding  them  with  extraneous  cover- 
ings, and  so  hindering  their  natural  growth  of  hair  and  soles. 
For  these  are  the  extremities,  and  of  all  the  parts  of  the  body, 
whether  they  are  preserved  or  not  is  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence ;  the  one  is  the  best  servant  which  the  body  has,  and 
q  .„    the  other  is  the  lordly  chief  which  by  nature  holds  all  the 

ruling  senses.  Let  the  young  man,  when  I  say  this,  im- 
agine that  he  hears  the  praises  of  the  military  life ;  and  the  law 
shall  be  as  follows :  He  shall  serve  in  war  who  is  enrolled  or 
appointed  to  some  special  service,  and  if  any  one  fails  to  serve 
from  cowardice,  and  without  the  leave  of  the  generals,  he 
shall  be  indicted  before  the  military  commanders  for  failure  of 
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service  when  the  army  comes  home;  and,  in  each  case,  the 
soldiers  shall  be  the  judges ;  the  heavy-armed,  and  the  cavolrj, 
and  the  other  arms  of  the  service  shall  form  separate  courts ; 
and  they  shall  bring  the  heavy-armed  before  the  heavy-armed, 
and  the  horsemen  before  the  horsemen,  and  the  others  in  like 
manner  before  their  peers ;  and  he  who  is  found  guilty  shall 
never  be  allowed  to  compete  for  the  prize  of  valor,  or  indict 
another  for  not  serving  on  an  expedition,  or  be  an  accuser  at  all 
about  military  matters.  Moreover,  the  court  shall  determine 
'  further  what  punishment  he  shall  suffer,  or  what  penalty  he 
shall  pay.  When  the  several  suits  for  Mlure  of  service .  are 
completed,  the  generals  shall  once  more  hold  an  assembly,  and 
they  shall  adjudge  the  prizes  of  valor ;  and  he  who  likes  shall 
give  judgment  in  his  own  rank  of  the  service,  saying  nothing 
about  any  former  expedition,  nor  producing  any  proof  or  wit- 
nesses to  confirm  his  statement,  but  speaking  only  of  the  actual 
expedition.  The  .crown  of  victory  shall  be  a  branch,  and  the 
victor  shall  offer  this  up  at  the  temple  of  any  war  god  whom 
he  likes,  adding  an  inscription  for  a  testimony  to  last  daring 
life,  that  such  a  one  has  received  the  first,  the  second,  or  the 
third  prize.  If  any  one  goes  on  an  expedition,  and  returns 
home  before  the  appointed  time,  when  the  generals  have  not 
withdrawn  the  army,  he  shall  be  indicted  for  desertion  before 
the  same  persons  who  took  cognizance  of  £ulure  of  service, 
and  if  he  be  found  guilty  the  same  punishment  shall  be  inflicted 
on  him.  Now,  every  man  who  is  engaged  in  any  suit  ought  to 
be  very  careful  of  bringing  Mse  witness  against  any  one,  either 
intentionally  or  unintentionally  if  he  can  help,  for  Justice  is 
truly  said  to  be  a  modest  virgin,^  and  Msehood  is  naturally 
hateful  to  modesty  and  justice.  A  witness  ought  to  be  very 
careful  not  to  sin  against  justice,  especially  in  what  relates  to 
the  throwing  away  of  arms :  he  must  distinguish  the  throwing 
them  away  when  necessary,  and  not  make  that  a  reproach,  or 
bring  an  action  against  some  undeserving  person  on  that  account. 
To  make  the  distinction  may  be  difficult ;  but  still  the  law  ^^^ 
must  attempt  to  define  the  crime  in  some  way.  Let  me 
endeavor  to  explain  my  meaning  by  the  help  of  a  story :  If 
Patroclus  had  been  brought  to  the  tent  still  alive  but  without 
his  arms  (and  this  has  happened  to  innumerable  persons),  the 
original  arms,  which  the  poet  says  were  given  to  Peleus  by  the 
gods  as  a  nuptial  gift  when  he  married  Thetis,  remaining  in  the 
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'  hands  of  Hector,  then  the  base  spirits  of  that  day  might  have 
proached  the  son  of  Menoetins  with  having  cast  awaj  his 
Again,  there  is  the  case  of  those  who  have  been  thrown  down 
precipices  and  lost  their  arms  ;  and  of  those  who  at  sea,  aqd  ia 
stormj  places,  hare  been  suddenly  overwhelmed  by  floods  of 
water ;  and  there  are  numberless  things  of  th&  kind  which  one 
might  adduce  by  way  of  consolation,  and  with  the  view  of  glos^ 

.  ing  over  a  misfortune  which  looks  suspicious.  We  must,  there- 
fore, endeavor  to  divide  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  the  greater 
and  more  serious  evil  from  the  lesser.  And  language  admits  of 
a  distinction  in  the  use  of  the  opprobrious  terms.  ^  A  man  does 
not  always  deserve  to  be  called  the  thrower  away  of  his  shield ; 
he  may  be  only  the  loser  of  his  arms.  For  there  is  a  great  or 
rather  absolute  difference  between  him  who  is  deprived  of  his 
arms  by  a  sufficient  force,  and  him  who  voluntarily  lets  his  shield 
go.  Let  the  law  then  be  as  follows :  K  a  person  be  overtaken 
by  the  enemy,  having  arms,  and  does  not  turn  round  and  defend 
himself  but  lets  them  go  voluntarily  or  throws  them  away, 
choosing  a  base  life  and  a  swift  escape  rather  than  a  courageous 
and  noble  and  blessed  death  —  in  such  a  case  of  the  throwing 
away  of  arms  let  justice  be  done ;  yet  the  judge  should  not  fiul 
to  consider  the  previous  case,  for  the  bad  man  ought  always  to 
be  punished,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  be  improved,  but  not  the 
unfortunate,  for  there  is  no  use  in  that.  And  what  shall  be  the 
punishment  suited  to  him  who  has  thrown  away  his  weapons  of 
defense  ?  Tradition  says  that  Caeneus,  the  Thessalian,  was 
changed  by  a  god  from  a  woman  into  a  man  ;  but  the  converse 
miracle  cannot  now  be  wrought,  or  no  punishment  would  be 
more  proper  than  that  the  man  who  throws  away  his  shield 
should  be  changed  into  a  woman.  This,  however,  is  impossible, 
and  therefore  let  us  make  a  law  as  nearly  like  this  as  possible  ; 
that  he  who  loves  his  life  too  well  shall  be  in  no  danger  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days,  but  shall  live  forever  under  the  stigma 
of  cowardice.  And  let  the  law  be  in  the  following  terms : 
When  a  man  is  found  guilty  of  disgracefully  throwing  away  his 
arms  in  war,  no  general  or  military  officer  shall  allow  him  to 
q  . .  serve  as  a  soldier,  or  give  him  any  place  at  all  in  the  ranks 
of  soldiers  ;  and  if  be  give  him  any  place,  he  shall  suffer 
a  penalty  which  the  public  examiner  shall  exact  of  him :  If  he 
who  has  placed  the  coward  be  of  the  highest  class,  he  shall  pay 
a  thousand  drachmas ;  or  if  he  be  of  the  second  class,  he  shall 
pay  five  minae ;  or  if  he  be  of  the  third,  three  minae ;  or  if 
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be  be  of  the  fourth  dass,  one  mina.  And  he  who  is .  &und 
guilty,  shall  not  only  be  dismissed  from  manly  dangers,  which 
'is  a  disgrace  appropriate  to  his  nature,  but  he  shaU  pay  a  pen- 
alty of  a  thousand  drachmas  if  he  be  of  the  highest  dass,  and 
five  minae  if  he  be  of  the  second  dass,  and  three  if  he  be  of 
the  third  class,  and  a  mina,  like  the  preceding,  if  he  be  of  the 
fourth  class.    . 

.^(.What  regulations  will  be  proper  about  examiners,  seeing 
that  some  of  our  magistrates  are  elected  by  lot,  and  for  a  year, 
and  some  for  a  longer  time  and  from  selected  persons  ?  Of 
such  persons  who  will  be  a  suffident  censor  or  examiner,  if 
any  of  them,  weighed  down  by  the  pressure  of  office,  and  his 
own  inability  to  support  the  dignity  of  his  office,  be  guilty  of 
any  crooked  practice  —  who  will  be  a  suffident  examiner  of 
these  things  ?  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  find  a  ruler  who  ex- 
cels rulers  in  virtue,  but  still  we  must  endeavor  to  discover 
some  censor  or  examiner  who  is  more  than  man.  For  the 
truth  is,  that  there  are  many  elements  of  dissolution  in  a  state, 
as  there  are  also  in  a  ship,  or  in  an  animal ;  they  all  have  their 
cords,  and  girders,  and  sinews,  and  one  nature  difiused  in  many 
places,  and  called  by  many  names ;  and  the  office  of  examiner 
is  a  most  important  element  in  the  preservation  and  dissolution 
of  states.  For  if  the  examiners  are  better  than  the  magis- 
trates, and  their  duty  is  fulfilled  justly  and  without  blame,  then 
the  whole  state  and  country  fiourishes  and  is  happy ;  but  if  the 
examination  of  the  magistrates  is  carried  on  in  a  wrong  way, 
then  by  the  relaxation  of  that  justice  which  is  the  uniting  prin- 
ciple of  all  constitutions,  every  power  in  the  state  is  rent  asun- 
der from  each  other  ;  they  no  longer  incline  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, but  fill  the  city  with  fiiction,  and  make  many  cities  out  of 
one,  and  soon  bring  all  to  destruction.  Wherefore  the  censors 
ought  to  be  admirable  in  every  sort  of  virtue.  Let  us  invent 
a  mode  of  creating  them,  which  shall  be  as  follows:  Every 
year  after  the  summer  solstice  the  whole  city  shall  be  required 
to  meet  in  the  common  precincts  of  Helios  and  Apollo,  and 
shall  present  to  the  Grod  three  men  out  of  their  own  number, 
each  citizen  selecting,  not  himself,  but  some  other  citizen  ^,^ 
whom  he  deems  in  every  way  the  best,  and  who  is  not 
less  than  fifty  years  of  age.  And  out  of  the  selected  persons 
who  have  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  they  shall  make  a  fur- 
ther selection  until  they  reduce  them  to  one  half,  if  they  are  an 
even  number ;  but  if  they  are  not  an  even  number,  they  shall 
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sabtract  the  one  who  has  the  smidlest  nmnber  of  votes,  and  ahaD 
leave  the  rest,  and  then  take  the  half  which  has  the  greater 
nomber  of  votes.  And  if  two  persons  have  an  eqnal  com- 
ber of  votes,  and  thos  increase  the  number  beyond  one  half^ 
they  shall  deduct  the  younger  and  so  do  away  tlM  excess ;  and 
then  indnding  all  the  rest  Uiey  shall  again  vote^  until  there  are 
left  three  having  an  unequal  number  of  votes.  .  But  if  all 
the  three,  or  two  out  of  the  three,  have  equal  votes,  let .  them 
commit  the  election  to  good  &te  and  fortune,  and  separate  off 
by  lot  the  first,  and  the  second,  and  the  third ;  these  they  shall 
crown  with  a  branch  and  give  them  the  prize  of  exoeUence^  at 
the  same  time  proclaiming  to  all  the  world  that  the  city  of  the 
Magnetes,  by  the  providence  of  the  gods,  is  again  preserved, 
and  presents  to  the  Son  her  three  best  men  as  the  first-fruita 
of  Apollo,  dedicated,  according  to  the  ancient  law,  to  him  and 
to  the  Son,  as  long  as  their  lives  answer  to  the  judgment 
formed  of  them.  And  these  shall  appoint  in  their  first  year 
twelve  examiners,  to  continue  until  each  has  completed  seventy- 
five  years ;  and  hereafter,  let  three  be  added  yearly,  and  let 
these  divide  all  the  magistracies  into  twelve  parts,  and  prove 
the  holders  of  them  freely  by  every  sort  of  test ;  and  let  them 
live,  while  they  hold  office,  in  the  precinct  of  Helios  and  Apollo, 
in  which  they  were  chosen,  and  let  each  one  form  a  judgment 
of  some  things  individually,  and  of  others  in  company  with  his 
colleagues ;  and  let  him  place  a  writing  in  the  agora  about  each 
magistracy,  and  what  the  magistrate  ought  to  suffer  or  pay, 
according  to  the  decision  of  the  examiners.  And  if  a  magis- 
trate does  not  admit  that  he  has  been  justly  judged,  let  him 
bring  the  examiners  before  the  select  judges,  and,  if  he  is  ac- 
quitted by  their  decision,  let  him,  if  he  will,  accuse  the  exam- 
iners themselves ;  and  if  he  be  convicted,  and  have  been  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  examiners,  let  him  die  (and  of  course 
he  can  only  die  once).  But  any  other  penalties  which  admit 
of  being  doubled,  let  him  suffer  twice  over. 

And  now  let  us  pass  under  review  the  examiners  themselves  ; 
when  are  they  to  be  examLued  ?  and  what  rewards  or  punish- 
ments are  to  be  assigned  to  them  ?  During  the  life  of  these 
q .-  men,  whom  the  whole  state  counts  worthy  of  the  rewards 
of  virtue,  they  shall  have  the  first  seat  at  all  public  assem- 
blies, and  at  all  Hellenic  sacrifices  and  sacred  missions,  and 
other  public  and  holy  ceremonies  in  which  they  share.  The 
chiefs  of  each  sacred  mission  shall  be  selected  from  them,  and 
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4hej  oidy  of  all  the  eitisens  ahidl  be  jadoraed  with  a  crown  of 
laurel ;  they  shall  all  be  priests  of  Apollo  and  Helios ;  and 
one  of  them,  who  is  judged  first  of  the  priests  created  in  that 
year,  shall  be  chief  priest ;  and  they  shall  write  up  his  name 
in  each  year  to  be  a  measure  of  time  as  long  as  the  city  lasts ; 
and  after  their  death  the  manner  of  laying  and  carrying  them 
out,  and  their  sepulchres,  shall  be  different  from  the  burial  of 
the  other  citixens :  They  shall  be  decked  in  a  robe  all  of  white, 
and  there  shall  be  no  cryings  or  lamentations  otct  them ;  but 
a  chorus  of  fifteen  youths,  and  another  of  men,  shall  stand 
around  the  bier  on  either  side,  hynming  the  praises  of  the  dead 
in  alternate  responses,  the  priests  blessing  them  in  song  all  day 
long ;  and  in  the  morning  a  hundred  of  the  youths  who  prao- 
tice  gymnastic  exercises,  and  whom  the  relations  of  the  de- 
parted shall  choose,  shall  carry  the  bier  to  the  sepulchre,  the 
young  men,  dressed  in  the  garb  of  warriors,  marching  first,  the 
cavalry  with  their  horses,  the  heavy-armed  with  their  arms,  and 
the  others  in  like  manner.  And  the  youths  around  the  bier 
and  in  front  shall  sing  their  national  hymn,  and  maidens  shall 
follow  behind,  and  with  them  the  women  who  have  passed  the 
age  of  child-bearing;  next  shall  follow  priests  and  priestesses, 
unless  the  Pythian  Oracle  forbid  them,  because  this  burial  is 
free  from  pollution,  although  they  are  interdicted  from  other 
burials.  The  place  of  burial  shall  be  an  oblong  chamber  con*- 
structed  of  porous  stones,  which  will  last  forever,  having  stone 
couches  placed  side  by  side.  And  here  they  will  lay  the  blessed 
person,  and  pile  up  the  ground  around,  and  plant  a  grove  of 
trees  on  every  side  but  one ;  and  on  that  side  the  sepulchre 
shall  be  allowed  to  extend  forever,  and  will  not  need  a  mound 
for  those  who  are  buried  there.  Every  year  they  shall  have 
contests  in  music  and  gymnastics,  and  in  horsemanship,  in  honor 
of  the  dead.  These  are  the  honors  which  shall  be  given  to 
those  who  are  acquitted  by  the  examiners;  but  if  any  of  them, 
trusting  to  the  scrutiny  being  over,  should,  after  the  judgment 
has  been  given,  manifest  the  wickedness  of  human  nature,  let 
the  law  ordain  that  he  who  pleases  shall  indict  him,  and  g^ 
let  the  i^use  be  tried  in  the  following  manner:  In  the 
first  place,  the  court  shall  be  composed  of  the  guardians  of  the 
law,  and  to  them  the  surviving  examiners  shall  be  added  as 
well  as  the  court  of  select  judges ;  and  let  the  pursuer  lay  his 
indictment  in  this  form :  He  shall  say  that  so-and-so  is  unwor- 
thy of  the  prize  of  virtue  and  of  his  office ;  and  if  the  defend- 
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'ant  be  convicted  let  him  be  deprived  of  his  office,  and  of  the 
burial,  and  of  the  other  honors  given  him.  Bat  if  the  pros- 
ecator  do  not  obtain  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes,  let  him^  if  he  be 
of  the  first  class,  pay  twelve  minae,  and  eight  if  he  be  of  the 
second  dass,  and  six  if  he  be  of  the  third  class,  .and  two  minae 
if  he  be  of  the  fourth  class.  -        •     ..i        o: ;  .u^ 

•t'  The 'so-called  decision  of  Rhadamanthus  is  worthj  of  all 
admiration.  He  knew  that  the  men  of  his  own  time  believed 
and  had  no  doubt  that  there  were  gods,  which  was  a  reasonable 
belief  in  those  days,  because  most  men  were  the  sons  of  gods, 
and  according  to  tradition  he  was  one  himself  He  aj^iears  to 
have  thought  that  he  ought  to  commit  judgment  to  no  man,  bat 
to  the  gods  only,  and  in  this  way  suits  were  simply  and  speedily 
decided  by  him.  For  he  made  the  two  parties  at  issae  take  an 
oath  respecting  the  points  in  dispute,  and  so  got  rid  of  the  mat- 
ter speedily  and  safely.  But  now  that  a  certain  portion  of 
mankind  do  not  believe  at  all  in  the  existence  of  the  gods,  and 
others  imagine  that  they  have  no  care  of  us,  and  the  opinion 
of  most  men  and  of  the  worst  men  is  that  in  return  for  a  small 
sacrifice  and  flattering  words  they  will  aid  them  in  abstracting 
a  great  deal  of  money,  and  deliver  them  from  great  and  divers 
penalties,  the  art  of  Rhadamanthus  is  no  longer  suited  to  the 
needs  of  justice,  for  as  the  opinions  of  men  about  the  gods  are 
changed,  the  laws  should  also'  be  changed  :  In  the  granting  of 
suits  a  rational  legislation  ought  to  do  away  with  the  oaths  of 
the  parties  on  either  side,  —  he  who  obtains  leave  to  bring  in 
a  lawsuit  should  write  down  the  charges,  but  not  add  an  oath  ; 
and  the  defendant  in  like  manner  should  give  his  denial  to  the 
magistrates  in  writing,  and  not  swear  ;  for  it  is  a  dreadful  thing 
to  know,  when  many  lawsuits  are  going  on  in  a  state,  that  al- 
most half  the  people  who  are  in  the  habit  of  meeting  one  another 
at  the  public  meals  and  in  other  companies  and  relations  of 
private  life  are  perjured.  Let  the  law,  then,  be  as  follows  :  A 
judge  who  is  about  to  give  judgment  shall  take  an  oath,  and 
he  who  appoints  the  magistrates  of  the  state  by  oaths  or  by 
the  giving  of  votes  which  he  carries  from  the  temple,  shxdl  take 
an  oath ;  and  the  judge  of  dances  and  of  all  music,  and  the 
QAQ  superintendents  and  umpires  of  gymnastic  and  equestrian 
contests,  and  any  others  in  which,  as  far  as  men  can  judge, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  a  false  oath ;  but  all  cases 
in  which  a  denial  confirmed  by  an  oath  clearly  results  in  a 
gpreat  advantage  to  the  taker  of  the  oath,  shall  be  decided  with- 
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oat  the  oath  of  the  parties  to  the  snit,  and  the  presiding  judges 
shall  not  permit  either  of  them  to  nse  an  oath  for  thd  sake  of 
persuading,  nor  to  call  down  curses  on  himself  and  his  race,  nor 
to  use  unseemly  supplications  or  womanish  laments.  But  he 
shall  teach  and  learn  what  is  just  quietly,  avoiding  words  of  ill 
omen,  or  if  he  utter  them,  he  shall  be  supposed  to  speak  beside 
the  point,  and  the  judges  shall  again  bring  him  hack  to  the 
question  at  issue.  On  the  other  hand,  strangers  in  their  dealings 
with  strangers  shall  legally  give  and  receive  oaths,  for  they  will 
not  grow  old  in  the  city,  or  leave  a  fry  of  young  ones  like  them- 
selves to  be  the  sons  and  heirs  of  the  land. 

Let  there  be  no  difference  in  the  mode  of  granting  suits  ^  to 
all  persons  who  wish  to  prosecute  others  for  offenses  against  the 
laws,  where  the  penalty  is  less  than  stripes  or  imprisonment  or 
death.  But  as  regards  the  attendance  at  choruses  or  processions 
or  any  other  public  shows  or  services,  or  the  celebration  of  sac- 
rifice in  time  of  peace,  or  of  raising  contributions  in  war  ;  in  all 
of  these  cases,  first  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  loss  has 
to  be  met ;  and  by  those  who  will  not  obey,  there  shall  be  se- 
curity given  to  those  who  are  empowered  by  the  city  and  the 
law  to  exact  the  sum  due ;  and  if  they  forfeit  their  security,  let 
the  goods  which  they  have  pledged  be  sold  and  the  money  given 
to  the  city ;  but  if  they  ought  to  pay  a  larger  sum,  the  several 
magistrates  shall  impose  upon  the  disobedient  a  suitable  penalty, 
and  bring  them  before  the  court,  until  they  are  willing  to  do 
what  they  are  ordered. 

Now,  a  state  which  makes  money  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  only,  and  has  no  foreign  trade,  must  consider  what  it  will  do 
about  the  emigration  of  its  own  people  to  other  countries,  and 
the  reception  of  strangers  from  elsewhere.  About  these  mat- 
ters the  legislator  has  to  consider,  and  he  will  begin  by  using 
his  influence  as  far  as  he  can.  The  intercourse  of  cities  with 
one  another  is  apt  to  create  a  confusion  of  manners  ;  strangers 
are  always  suggesting  novelties  to  strangers.  When  states  ^^^ 
are  well  governed  by  good  laws  the  mixture  causes  the 
greatest  possible  injury  ;  but  seeing  that  most  cities  are  the  re- 
verse of  well  ordered,  the  confusion  which  arises  in  them  from 
the  reception  of  strangers,  and  from  the  citizens  themselves 
expatiating  in  other  cities,  whenever  any  one  young  or  old  de- 
sires to  travel  abroad  at  any  time  or  to  go  anywhere,  is  of  no 

1  Or,  **  lei  th«  decision  in  pritate  toiti  be  given  in  the  aame  manner  m  in  pab- 
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conseqaence.  .  And,  on  the  other  handi  tne  refusal  ;to  xeioAfp 
others  and  to  allow  their  own  citizens  to  go  to  other  places  is  lU- 
teriy  imposisible,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world  is  llkelj  to  appear 
ruthless  and  uncivUized ;  we  call  the  practice  by  the  nanie  xe- 
nelosia  or  banishment  of  strangers,  which  is  a  har^  word,  and  is 
descriptive  of  hard  and  morose  ways,  as  men  thjj&k.  And  to  be 
thought  or  not  to  be  thought  well  of  by  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  no  light  matter;  for  the  many  are  not  so  fax  wrong  in  their 
judgment  of  who  are  bad  and  who  are  good,  as  they  are  re- 
moved from  the  nature  of  virtne  in  themselTCs.  Even  bpd  meQ 
have  a  divine  instinct  which  guesses  pghtly,  and  very  many 
who  are  utterly  depraved  form  correct  notions  anil  judgments 
about  the  differences  of  good  and  bad*  Wherefore  also  the 
generality  of  cities  are  right  in  exhorting  men  to  value  a  good 
reputation  in  the  world,  for  there  is  no  truth  greater  and  more 
important  tjian  this  —  that  he  who  is  really  good  (I  am  speak- 
ing of  him  who  would  be  perfect),  seeks  for  reputation,  with,  bat 
not  without,  the  reality  of  goodness.  And  our  Cretan  colony 
ought  also  to  acquire  the  fairest  and  noblest  reputation  for  vir- 
tue from  other  men  ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that, 
if  the  reality  answers  to  the  idea,  there  will  be  few  like  her 
among  well-ordered  cities,  beholding  the  &ce  of  the  sun  and  of 
the  other  gods.  Wherefore,  in  the  matter  of  emigration  tp 
other  countries  and  the  reception  of  strangers,  we  enact  as  fol- 
lows :  In  the  first  place,  let  no  one  be  allowed  to  go  anywhere 
at  all  into  a  foreign  country  who  is  less  than  forty  years  of  age ; 
and  no  one  shall  go  in  a  private  capacity,  but  only  in  some  pub- 
lic one,  as  a  herald,  or  on  an  embassy,  or  on  a  sacred  mission. 
Foreign  travel  when  on  an  expedition  or  in  war  is  not  to  be 
included  among  travels  authorized  by  the  state.  To  Apollo  at 
Delphi  and  to  Zeus  at  Olympia  and  to  Nemea  and  to  the  Isth- 
mus citizens  should  be  sent  to  take  part  in  the  sacrifices  and 
games  dedicated  to  these  gods ;  and  they  should  send  as  many 
as  possible,  and  the  best  and  fairest  that  can  be  found,  and  they 
q « .  will  make  the  city  renowned  at  holy  meetings  in  time  of 
peace,  procuring  a  glory  which  shall  be  the  converse  of 
that  which  is  gained  in  war ;  and  when  they  come  home  they 
shall  teach  the  young  that  the  institutions  of  other  states  are 
inferior  to  their  own.  And  they  shall  send  spectators  of  an- 
other sort,  if  they  have  the  consent  of  the  guardians,  being  such 
citizens  as  desire  to  look  a  little  more  at  leisure  at  the  doings 
of  other  men ;  and  these  no  law  shall  hinder.   For  a  city  which 
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as  no  experience  of  good  and  bad  men  or  interconne  with 
them,  can  never  be  thoroughly  and  perfectly  civilized,  nor, 
again,  can  the  citLzenfl  of  a  city  properly  observe  the  laws  by 
habit  only,  and  without  an  intelligent  understanding  of  them* 
'  And  there  always  are  in  the  world  a  few  inspired  men  whose 
acquaintance  is  beyond  price,  and  who  spring  up  quite  as  much' 
in  ill-ordered  as  in  well-ordered  cities.  And  he  who  lives  in  a 
well-ordered  city  should  be  ever  tracking  them  out,  going  forth 
t>y  sea  and  land  to  seek  after  him  who  is  incorruptible  —  seek- 
ing to  establish  more  firmly  the  good  institutions  which  they 
have,  and  amending  what  is  deficient ;  for  without  this  exam- 
ination and  inquiry  a  city  will  never  continue  perfect  any  more 
than  if  the  examination  is  ill-conducted. 

Cle.  How  can  these  two  objects  be  attained  ? 
Ath.  In  this  way :  In  the  first  place,  our  spectator  shall  be 
of  not  less  than  fifty  years  of  age ;  he  shall  be  a  man  of  repute, 
especially  in  military  matters,  who  will  exhibit  to  other  cities  a 
model  of  the  guardians  of  the  law,  but  when  he  is  more  than 
sixty  years  of  age  he  shall  no  longer  continue  in  his  ofiice  of 
spectator.  And  when  he  has  carried  on  his  inspection  during  as 
many  out  of  the  ten  years  of  his  office  as  he  pleases,  on  his  re- 
turn home  let  him  go  to  the  assembly  of  those  who  review  the 
laws.  This  shall  be  a  mixed  body  of  yoimg  and  old  men,  who 
shall  be  required  to  meet  daily  between  the  hour  of  dawn  and 
the  rising  of  the  sun.  They  shall  consist,  in  the  first  place, 
of  the  priests  who  have  obtained  the  rewards  of  virtue ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  of  guardians  of  the  law,  choosing  the  ten  eld- 
est of  them  ;  the  general  superintendent  of  education  shall  also 
be  a  member,  as  well  the  last  of  them  as  those  who  have  been 
released  from  the  office,  and  each  of  them  shall  take  with  him  as 
his  companion  a  young  man,  whomsoever  he  chooses,  between  the 
ages  of  thirty  and  forty.  These  shall  compose  the  assem-  ^.^ 
bly,  and  they  shall  always  discourse  about  the  laws  of  their 
own  city  or  any  different  ones  of  which  they  may  hear  existing 
elsewhere  ;  also  about  kinds  of  knowledge  which  may  appear 
to  be  of  use,  and  will  throw  light  upon  the  examination,  or  of 
which  the  want  will  make  the  subject  of  laws  dark  and  uncer- 
tain to  them.  Any  knowledge  of  this  sort  which  the  elders  ap- 
prove, the  younger  men  shall  learn  with  all  diligence ;  and  if 
any  one  of  those  who  have  been  invited  appear  to  be  unworthy, 
the  whole  assembly  shall  blame  him  who  invited  him.  The  rest 
of  the  city  shall  watch  over  those  among  the  young  men  who 
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distingaisli  tbemselTes,  having  an  eye  upon  them,  and  especiallj 
honoring  them  if  they  sacoeed,  but  dishonoring  them  above  the 
rest  if  they  turn  out  to  be  inferior  to  the  rest.     This  is  the  as- 
sembly to  which  he  who  has  visited  the  institutions  of  other  men 
on  his  return  home  shall  straightway  go,  and  if  iMThave  discov- 
ered any  one  who  has'  anything  to  say  about  the  enactment  of 
laws  or  education  or  nurture,  or  if  he  has  himself  made  any  ob- 
servations, let  him  communicate  his  discoveries  to  the  whole  as- 
sembly.    And  if  he  be  seen  to  have  come  home  neither  better 
nor  worse,  let  him  be  praised  at  any  rate  for  his  enthusiasm ; 
and  if  he  be  much  better,  let  him  be  much  praised ;  and  not 
only  while  he  lives  but  after  his  death,  let  the  assembly  honor 
him  with  fitting  honors.    Or  if  on  his  return  home  he  appear  to 
have  been  corrupted,  pretending  to  be  wise  when  he  is  not»  let 
him  be  prohibited  from  speaking  with  any  one,  whether  young 
or  old ;  and  if  he  will  hearken  to  the  rulers,  then  he  shaU  be 
permitted  to  live  as  a  private  individual ;  but  if  he  will  not,  let 
him  die,  if  he  be  convicted  in  a  court  of  law  of  interfering  about 
education  and  the  laws.     And  if  he  deserve  to  be  indicted,  and 
none  of  the  magistrates  indict  him,  let  that  be  counted  as  a  dis- 
grace to  them  when  the  rewards  of  virtue  are  decided. 

Let  such  be  the  character  of  the  person  who  goes  abroad,  and 
let  him  go  abroad  under  these  conditions.  In  the  next  place,  the 
stranger  who  comes  fh)m  abroad  should  be  received  in  a 
friendly  spirit.  Now,  there  are  four  kinds  of  strangers,  of 
whom  we  must  make  some  mention  :  the  first  is,  he  who 
comes  and  stays  throughout  the  summer;  this  class  are  like 
birds  of  passage,  taking  wing  in  pursuit  of  commerce,  and  fly- 
ing over  the  sea  to  other  cities,  while  the  season  lasts ;  he  shall 
be  received  in  market-places  and  harbors  and  public  buildings, 
near  the  city  but  outside,  by  those  magistrates  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  these  things ;  and  they  shall  take  care 
q.g  that  a  stranger  of  any  sort  makes  no  innovation,  and  that 
he  duly  receives  justice.  They  shall  hold  the  intercourse 
with  him  which  is  necessary,  but  this  shall  be  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. The  second  kind  is  just  a  spectator  who  comes  to 
see  with  his  eyes  and  hear  with  his  ears  the  spectacle  of  the 
Muses ;  such  ought  to  have  entertainment  at  the  temples  pro- 
vided them  by  hospitable  persons,  and  the  priests  and  ministers 
of  the  temple  should  see  and  attend  to  them.  But  they  should 
not  remain  more  than  a  reasonable  time ;  let  them  see  and  hear 
that  for  the  sake  of  which  they  came  and  then  go  away,  neither 
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having  suffered  nor  done  anj  harm.  -  The  priests  shall  be  their 
judges,  if  any  of  them  receives  or  does  any  wrong  up  to  the 
/sum  of  fifty  drachmas,  but  if  any  greater  charge  is  brought 
against  them,  in  such  cases  the  suit  shall  come  before  the  war- 
dens of  the  agora.  The  third  kind  of  stranger  is  he  who  comes 
on  some  public  business  firom  another  land,  and  is  to  be. re- 
ceived with  public  honors.  He  is  to  be  specially  received  by 
the  commanders  of  horse  and  foot,  and  the  host  by  whom  he  is 
entertained,  in  conjunction  with  the.  prytanes,  shall  have  a 
special  care  of  what  concerns  hiuL  There  is  a  fourth  class  of 
persons  answering  to  our  spectators,  who  come  from  another 
land  to  look  at  ours.  In  the  first  place,  such  visits  will  be 
rare,  and  the  visitor  should  be  at  least  fifty  years  of  age ;  he 
may  possibly  be  wanting  to  see  something  that  is  rich  and  rare 
in  other  states,  or  himself  to  show  something  in  like  manner  to 
another  city.  Let  such  a  one,  then,  go  unbidden  to  the  doors 
of  the  wise  and  rich,  being  himself  one  of  them :  let  him  go, 
for  example,  to  the  house  of  the  superintendent  of  education, 
confident  that  he  is  a  fitting  guest  of  such  a  host,  or  let  him  go 
to  the  house  of  some  of  those  who  have  gained  the  prize  of 
virtue  and  hold  discourse  with  them,  both  learning  from  them, 
and  also  teaching  them ;  and  when  he  has  seen  and  heard  all, 
he  shall  depart,  as  a  friend  taking  leave  of  friends,  and  be 
honored  by  them  with  gifts  and  suitable  tributes  of  respect. 
These  are  the  customs,  according  to  which  our  city  should  re- 
ceive all  strangers  of  either  sex  who  come  to  them  from  other 
countries,  and  should  send  forth  her  own  citizens,  showing 
respect  to  Zeus,  the  god  of  hospitality,  not  driving  away 
strangers  at  meats  and  sacrifices  and  by  savage  proclamations, 
as  is  the  manner  which  prevails  among  the  children  of  the 
NUe. 

When  a  inan  becomes  surety,  let  him  give  the  security  in  a 
distinct  form,  acknowledging  the  whole  transaction  in  a  written 
d  )cumeut,  and  in  the  presence  of  not  less  than  three  witnesses 
if  the  sum  be  under  a  thousand  drachmas,  and  ^ve  witnesses  if 
the  sum  be  above  a  thousand  drachmas.  He  who  sells  g.  . 
for  another  who  sells  unlawfully,  and  is  not  able  to  make 
good  the  loss,  shall  himself  be  responsible  ;  the  agent  and  the 
principal  shall  be  equally  liable.  If  a  person  wishes  to  dis- 
cover anything  in  the  hous«  of  another,  he  shall  enter  naked, 
or  having  only  a*  short  tunic  and  no  upper  girdle,  having  first 
taken  an  oath  by  the  customary  gods  that  he  hopes  to  find  it; 
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he-ahftll  then  makeihis  learchy.Biid  the  other  shall  thro'vf .  opcm' 
his  house  and  allow  him  to  search  things  both  sealed  and  an* 
sealed.  And  if  a  person  will  not  allow  the  searcher  to  make 
his  search,  he  who  is  prevented  shall  go  to  law  with  him,  iesti- 
mating  the  value  of  the  goods  after  which  he  is  searching,  and 
if  he  be  convicted  he  shidl  pay  twice  the  value  of  the  article. 
If  the  master  be  absent  from  home,  the  dweller^  in  the  house - 
shall  let  him  search  the  unsealed'  property,  and  on  the*  sealed 
property  the  searcher  shall  set  another  seal,  and  shall. appoint* 
any  one  whom  he  likes,  to  guard  them  during  five  days ;  and  • 
if  the  master  of  the  house  be  absent  during  a  longer  time,  he 
shall  take  with  him  the  wardens  of  the  dty,  and  so  make  his 
search,  opening  the  sealed  property  as  well  as  the  unsealed, 
and  then,  together  with  the  members  of  the  feunily  and  the 
wardens  of  the  dty,  he  shall  seal  them  up  again  as  they  were 
before.  There  shall  be  a  limit  of  time  in  the  case  of  disputed 
things,  and  he  who  has  had  possession  of  them  during  a  certain 
time  shall  no  longer  be  liable  to  be  disturbed.  This  shall  not, 
however,  apply  to  houses  and  lands;  but  if  a  man  has  any 
other  possessions  which  he  has  used  and  openly  shown  in  the 
dty  and  in  the  agora,  and  no  one  has  put  in  a  claim  to  them, 
and  the  other  says  that  he  was  looking  for  the  goods  at  the 
time,  and  the  owner  is  proved  to  have  made  no  concealment, 
if  they  have  continued  for  a  year,  the  one  having  the  goods 
and  the  other  looking  for  them,  no  one  shall  be  permitted  to 
daim  them  after  the  expiration  of  a  year ;  or  if  he  does  not 
use  or  show  the  lost  property  in  the  market,  but  only  in  the 
country,  and  no  one  offers  himself  as  the  owner  during  ^yq 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  the  five  years  the  daim  shall  be 
barred  forever  after ;  or  if  he  uses  them  in  the  city,  but  in  his 
own  house,  then  the  appointed  time  of  claiming  the  goods  shall 
be  three  years,  or  ten  years  if  he  has  them  in  the  country  in 
private.  And  if  he  has  them  in  another  land,  there  shall  be 
no  limit  of  time  or  prescription,  and  whenever  any  one  finds 
them  he  may  daim  them. 

K  any  one  prevents  another  by  force  from  being  present  at 
a  trial,  whether  a  principal  party  or  his  witnesses  ;  if  the  wit- 
ness prevented  be  a  slave,  whether  his  own  or  belonging  to 
another,  the  suit  shall  be  incomplete  and  invalid ;  but  if  he 
g..  who  is  prevented  be  a  freeman,  besides  the  suit  being 
incomplete  the  other  who  has  prevented  him  shall  be 
imprisoned  for  a  year,  and  may  be  made  a  slave,  by  any  one' 
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who  pleases.  >  And  if  any  one  hinders  by  force  a  competitor  in 
gymnastic  or  mnsic,  or  some  other  sort  of  contest,  from  being 
, present  at  the  contest,  let  him  who  has  a  miod  inform  the 
judges  of  the  contest,  and  they  shall  liberate  him  who  is  desire 
oos  of  contending ;  and  if  they  are  not  able,  and  he  who  hin- 
ders the  other  from  contending  wins  the  prize,  then  they  shall 
giye  the  prize  of  victory  to  him  who  is  prevented,  and  inscribe 
him  as  the  conqueror  in  any  temples  which  he  pleases,  and  he 
who  hinders  the  other  shall  not  be  permitted  to  make  any 
offering  or  inscription  having  reference  to  that  contest,  and  he 
shall  be  liable  for  the  injury  done,  whether  he  be  defeated  or 
whether  he  conquer. 

If  any  one  knowingly  receives  anything  which  has  been 
stolen,  he  shall  undergo  the  same  punishment  as  the  thie^  and 
if  a  man  receives  an  exile  he  shall  be  punished  with  death. 
Every  man  should  regard  the  friend  and  enemy  of  the  state  as 
his  own  friend  or  enemy ;  and  if  any  one  makes  peace  or  war 
with  any  on  his  own  account,  and  without  the  authority  of  the 
state,  he  shall  in  like  manner  undergo  the  penalty  of  death. 
And  if  any  fraction  of  the  city  declare  war  or  peace  against 
any,  the  generals  shall  indict  the  authors  of  this  proceeding, 
and  if  they  are  convicted  death  shall  be  the  penalty.  Those 
who  serve  their  country  ought  to  serve  without  receiving  gifts, 
and  there  ought  to  be  no  excusing  or  approving  the  saying, 
'^  Men  should  receive  gifts  as  the  reward  of  good,  but  not  of 
evil  deeds;"  for  to  know  what  is  good  and  to  persevere  in 
whut  we  know  is  no  easy  matter.  The  safest  course  is  to  obey 
the  law  which  says,  ^  Do  no  service  for  a  bribe ; "  and  let  him 
who  disobeys,  if  he  be  convicted,  simply  die.  With  a  view  to 
taxation,  and  for  many  reasons,  every  man  ought  to  have  his 
property  valued :  the  tribesmen  ought  to  bring  in  a  register  of 
the  yearly  produce  to  the  wardens  of  the  country,  that  in  this 
way  there  may  be  two  valuations ;  and  the  public  officers  may 
use  annually  whichever  on  consideration  they  deem  the  best, 
whether  they  prefer  to  take  a  certain  proportion  of  the  whole 
value,  or  of  the  annual  revenue,  after  subtracting  what  is  paid 
to  the  common  tables. 

Touching  offerings  to  the  gods,  the  moderate  man  should 
offer  moderate  ornaments.  Now  the  land  and  the  hearth  of 
the  house  of  all  men  is  sacred  to  all  gods  ;  wherefore  let  no 
man  dedicate  a  second  shrine  to  the  gods.  In  other  cities, 
gold   and  silver,  whether  possessed  by  private  persons  or  in 
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dVf^  *^°^P^^  ^  ^^  invidious  thing,  and  ivory,  the  product  ni^WL 
r  •  • '  dead  body,  is  not  a  proper  offering  ;  brass  and  iron,  again, 
are  instroments  of  war  — ^  let  a  man,  therefore,  offer  what  he 
likes  which  is  made  of  wood  only,  and  in  like  manner  of  stone 
to  the  public  temples,  but  of  woven  work  let  him  not  offer 
more  than  one  woman  can  execute  in  a  month.  /  White  colors 
are  suitable  to  the  gods,  especially  in  woven^  works,  but  dyes 
should  only  be  used  for  the  adornments  of  war.  The  moat 
divine  of  gifts  are  birds  and  images,  and  they  should  be  such 
as  one  sculptor  can  execute  in  a  single  day,  and  let  other. oflfor* 
ings  follow  the  same  rule  or  pattern.      -    ....:.';-•    «?ii 

Now  that  the  whole  city  has  been'  divided  into  parts  of  whidi 
the  nature  and  number  have  been  described,  and  laws  have 
been  given  about  all  the  most  important  contracts  as  far  as 
this  was  possible,  the  next  thing  will  be  to  have  justice  done. 
In  the  first  place,  there  shall  be  elected  judges  in  the  courts, , 
who  shall  be  chosen  by  the  phdntiff  and  defendant  in  common : 
these  shall  be  called  arbiters  rather  than  judges.  And  in  the 
second  place  there  shall  be  judges  taken  from  the  village  and 
tribe,  a  twelfth  part  of  whom  will  be  selected,  and  before  these 
the  litigants  shall  go  to  contend  for  greater  damages,  if  the  suit 
be  not  decided  before  the  first  judges,  and  the  defendant,  if  he 
be  defeated  the  second  time,  shaJl  pay  the  fifth  part  of  the  dam- 
ages mentioned  in  the  indictment ;  and  if  some  one  finds  &ult 
with  his  judges  and  would  try  a  third  time,  let  him  carry  the 
suit  before  the  select  judges,  and  if  he  be  again  defeated,  let 
him  pay  the  whole  of  the  damages  and  half  as  much  again. 
And  if  the  plaintiff  when  defeated  before  the  first  judges  will 
persist  in  going  on  to  the  second,  if  he  wins  he  shall  receive  a 
fifth  part  of  the  damages,  and  if  he  be  defeated  he  shall  pay  in 
a  similar  proportion  ;  but  if  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  previous 
decision,  and  will  insist  on  proceeding  to  a  third  court,  then  the 
defendant,  if  he  be  beaten,  shall  pay  the  damages  and,  as  I  said 
before,  as  much  again,  and  the  plaintiff  shall  pay  half  the  dam- 
ages. Now  of  the  assignation  of  courts  and  completion  of  the 
number  of  the  judges  and  the  appointment  of  servants  to  the 
different  magistrates,  and  the  times  at  which  the  several  causes 
should  be  heard,  and  the  votings  and  delays  and  all  the  things 
that  necessarily  concern  suits  and  the  order  of  causes  and  the 
time  in  which  answer  is  to  be  given  and  parties  are  to  appear  — 
of  these  and  other  things  akin  to  these  we  have  indeed  already 
spoken,  but  there  is  no  harm  in  repeating  what  is  right  twice  or 
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tlirice :  'All  lesser  and  easier  matters  whicli  the  elder  legislator 
has  omitted  may  be  supplied  by  the  younger  one.  Private  q.- 
/courts  will  be  sufficientiy  regulated  in  this  way,  and  the 
public  and  state  courts,  and  those  which  the  magistrates  must 
use  in  the  administration  of  their  several  offices,  exist  in  many 
other  states.  Many  very  respectable  institutions  of  this  sort 
have  been  framed  by  good  men,  and  from  them  the  guardians 
of  the  law  may  by  reflection  derive  what  is  necessary  for  the 
order  of  our  new  state,  considering  and  correcting  them,  and 
bringing  them  to  the  test  of  experience,  until  every  detail  ap- 
pears to  be  satisfactorily  determined  ;  and  then  putting  the  final 
seal  upon  them,  and  making  them  irreversible,  they  shall  use 
them  forever  afterwards.  As  to  what  relates  to  the  silence  of 
judges  and  the  abstinence  from  words  of  evil  omen  and  the  re- 
verse,  and  the  differences  that  there  are  in  the  notions  of  the 
just  and  good  and  honorable  which  exist  in  other  states,  they 
have  been  partly  mentioned  already,  and  another  part  of  them 
will  be  mentioned  in  their  place  toward  the  end.  To  all  these 
matters  he  who  would  be  an  equal  judge  shall  justly  look,  and 
he  shall  possess  writings  about  them  that  he  may  learn  them. 
For  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge  the  knowledge  of  good  laws  has 
the  greatest  power  of  improving  the  learner ;  otherwise  there 
there  would  be  no  meaning  in  the  divine  and  admirable  law 
possessing  a  name  akin  to  mind  (toDs  rd^io?).  And  of  all  other 
words,  such  as  the  praises  and  censures  of  individuals  which  oc- 
cur in  poetry  and  also  in  prose,  whether  written  down  or  uttered  .  ^ 
in  daily  convei*sation,  whether  men  dispute  about  them  in  the  ''  i 
spirit  of  contention  or  weakly  assent  to.  them,  as  is  often  the  ||i 
case  —  of  all  these  the  one  sure  test  is  the  writings  of  the  leg- 
islator, which  the  righteous  judge  ought  to  have  in  his  mind  as 
the  antidote  of  all  other  words,  and  thus  make  himself  and  the 
city  stand  upright,  procuring  for  the  good  the  continuance  and 
increase  of  justice,  and  for  the  bad,  on  the  other  hand,  a  con- 
version from  ignorance  and  intemperance,  and  in  general  from 
all  unrighteousness,  as  &r  as  their  minds  can  be  healed,  but  to 
those  whose  web  of  life  is  in  reality  finished,  giving  death,  ^.^ 
which  is  the  only  remedy  for  souls  in  their  condition,  as  I 
may  truly  say  again  and  again.  And  such  judges  and  chiel^  of 
judges  will  be  worthy  of  receiving  praise  from  the  whole  city. 
When  the  suits  of  the  year  are  completed  the  following  laws 
shall  regulate  their  execution  :  In  the  first  place,  the  judge  shaU 
assign  to  the  party  who  wins  the  suit  the  whole  property  of  him 
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wbo  losesy  ?rith  tl|e  joxoeptipii  of  mere  neoesaitries,  after  the  Totea 
have  been  annonnced  by  the  herald  in  the  hearing  of  the  jodgea,' 
and  when  the  month  arrives  following  the  month  in  whidi  the 
conrts  are  sitting  (unless  the  gainer  of  the  suit  has  beea  pre- 
viously satisfied),  the  court  shidl  follow  up  the  case,  and  hand 
over  to  the  winner  the  goods  of  the  loser ;  but  if , they  find  thai 
he  has  not  the  means  of  paying,  and  the  sum*  deficient  is  not- 
less  than  a  drachma,  the  insolvent  person  shall  not  have  any 
right  of  going  to  law  with  any  other  man  until  he  have  satis- 
fied the  debt  p£  the  winning  party ;  but  other  persons  shall  BtHl 
have  the  right  of  bringing  suits  against  him.  And  if  any  one 
afcer  he  is  condemned  refiises  to  acknowledge  the  authority 
which  condemned  him,  let  the  magistrates  who  are  thus  de- 
prived of  their  authority  bring  him  before  the  court  of  the 
guardians  of  the  law,  and  if  he  be  cast,  let  him  be  punished 
with  death,  as  a  subverter  of  the  whole  state  and  of  the  laws. 

Thus  is  a  man  born  and  brought  up  and  begets  and  brings  up 
his  own  children,  and  has  his  share  of  dealings  with  other  men, 
and  suffers  if  he  has  done  wrong  to  any  one,  and  receives  satis- 
fiiction  if  he  has  been  wronged,  and  so  at  the  appointed  time, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  laws,  he  grows  old,  and  meets  his 
end  in  the  order  of  nature.  Concerning  the  dead  of  either  sex, 
the  religious  ceremonies  which  may  fittingly  be  performed, 
whether  appertaining  to  the  gods  of  the  under  world  or  of  this, 
shall  be  decided  by  the  interpreters  with  absolute  authori^. 
Their  sepulchres  are  to  be  in  places  which  are  not  cultivated, 
and  there  shall  be  no  monuments  to  them,  either  large  or  small, 
but  they  shall  occupy  that  part  of  the  country  which  is  naturally 
adapted  for  receiving  and  concealing  the  bodies  of  the  dead  with 
as  little  hurt  as  possible  to  the  living.  No  man,  living  or  dead, 
shall  deprive  the  living  of  the  sustenance  which  the  earth,  our 
mother,  is  naturally  inclined  to  bear  to  them.  And  let  not  the 
mound  be  piled  higher  than  would  be  the  work  of  ?iy^  men  com- 
pleted in  five  days ;  nor  shall  the  stone  which  is  placed  over  the 
spot  be  larger  than  would  be  suifident  to  receive  the  praises  of 
the  dead  included  in  four  heroic  lines.  Nor  shall  the  laying-out 
Q^Q  of  the  dead  continue  for  a  longer  time  than  is  sufficient  to 
distinguish  between  him  who  is  in  a  trance  only  and  him 
who  is  really  dead,  and  speaking  generally,  the  third  day  after 
death  will  be  a  fair  time  for  carrying  out  the  body  to  the  sepul- 
chre. Now  we  must  believe  the  legislator  when  he  tells  us 
that  the  soul  is  in  all  respects  superior  to  the  body,  and  that 
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even  in  life  what  makes  each  one  of  na  to  be  what  we  are  is 
only  the  soul ;  and  that  the  bod j  follows  as  about  in  the  likeness 
of  each  of  us,  and  therefore,  when  we  are  dead,  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  are  rightlj  said  to  be  our  shades  or  images ;  for  that 
the  true  and  immortal  being  of  each  one  of  as  which  is  called 
the  soul  goes  on  her  way  to  other  gods  — ^  that  before  them  she 
may  give  an  account  —  an  inspiring  hope  to  the  good,  but  rerj 
terrible  to  the  bad,  as  the  laws  of  our  &thers  tell  us,  which  alfo 
say  that  not  much  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  helping  a  man  af- 
ter he  is  dead.  But  the  living — r  he  should  be  helped  by  all  his 
kindred,  that  while  in  life  he  may  be  the  holiest  and  justest  of, 
men,  and  after  death  may  have  no  great  sins  to  be  punished  iii 
the  world  below.  If  this  be  true,  a  man  ought  not  to  waste  his 
substance  under  the  idea  that  all  this  lifeless  mass  of  flesh  which 
is  in  process  of  burial  is  connected  with  him ;  he  should  con- 
sider that  the  son,  or  brother,  or  the  beloved  one,  whoever  he 
may  be,  whom  he  thinks  he  is  laying  in  the  earth,  has  gone 
away  to  complete  and  fulfill  his  own  destiny,  and  that  his  duty 
is  rightly  to  order  the  present,  and  to  spend  moderately  on  the 
lifeless  altar  of  the  gods  below.  But  the  legblator  does  not 
intend  moderation  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  meanness.  Let 
the  law,  then,  be  as  follows :  The  expenditure  on  the  entire 
funeral,  of  him  who  is  of  the  highest  class,  shall  not  exceed  five 
minae ;  and  for  him  who  is  of  the  second  class,  three  minae ;  and 
for  him  who  is  of  the  third  class,  two  minae ;  and  for  him  who  is 
of  the  fourth  class  one  mina  will  be  a  £edr  limit  of  expense. 
The  guardians  of  the  law  ought  to  take  especial  care  of  the  dif- 
ferent ages  of  life,  whether  childhood  or  manhood,  or  any  other 
age.  And  at  the  end  of  all,  let  there  be  some  one  guardian  of 
the  law  presiding,  who  shall  be  chosen  by  the  friends  of  the  de- 
deceased  to  superintend,  and  let  it  be  glory  to  him  to  fulfill  well 
SDd  with  moderation  the  ofiices  of  the  dead,  and  a  discredit  to 
him  if  they  are  not  well  fulfilled.  Let  the  laying  out  and  otler 
ceremonies  be  in  accordance  with  the  law,  and  the  lawgiver  who 
is  also  a  citizen  may  concede  something  to  custom.  It  would 
be  monstrous  to  command  any  man  to  weep  or  abstain  from 
weeping  over  the  dead,  but  he  may  forbid  cries  of  lamen-  g^^ 
tation,  and  not  allow  the  voice  of  the  mourner  to  be  heard 
outside  the  house ;  also,  he  may  forbid  the  bringing  of  the  dead 
body  into  the  open  streets,  or  the  processions  of  mourners  in 
the  streets,  and  may  require  that  before  daybreak  they  should 
be  outside  the  city.     Let  these,  then,  be  our  laws  relating  to 
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anch  matten,  and  Idt  him  who  obeys  be  free  from  penalty ;  <baf 
he  who  disobeys  even  a  single  goardian  of  the  law  shaU  be  pon- 
ished  by  them  all  in  a  fitting  penalty.  Other  modes  of  iMuial, 
or  again  of  denial  of  burial,  which  is  to  be  refused  in  the  case 
■of  robbers  of  temples  and  parricides  and  the  like,  have  been 
described  and  embodied  in  the  preceding  lawSy/6  that  now  oar 
work  of  legislation  is  pretty  near  an  end ;  bat  in  all  cases  the 
end  does  not  consist  in  doing  something  or  acquiring  something 
or  building  something,  but  the  end  should  be  considered  to  be 
attained  and  finally  accomplished,  when  we  have .  provided  for 
the  perfect  and  lasting  continuance  of  our  institutions ;  until 
then  the  work  is  incomplete. 

CU.  That  is  very  good,  Stranger ;  but  I  wish  you  would  tell 
me  more  clearly  what  your  meaning  is  in  saying  this. 

Ath.  O  Cleinias,  many  things  of  old  time  were  well  said  and 
sung ;  and  the  saying  about  the  Fates  was  one  of  them. 

Cle.  What  is  that  ? 

Ath.  The  saying  that  Lachesis  or  the  giver  of  the  lots  is  the 
first  of  them,  and  that  Clotho  or  the  weaver  is  the  second  of 
them,  and  that  Atropos  or  the  unchanging  one  is  the  third  of 
them ;  and  that  she  is  the  preserver  of  the  things  which  are 
woven  [which  may  be  compared  in  a  figure  to  the  welding 
power  of  fire],  working^  an  unchangeable  force  in  them.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  things  which  in  a  state  and  government 
give  not  only  health  and  salvation  to  the  body,  but  law,  or 
rather  preservation  of  the  law  in  the  soul,  and,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, this  seems  to  be  still  wanting  in  our  laws  ;  we  have,  still 
to  see  how  we  can  implant  in  them  this  irreversible  power. 

CU.  That  will  be  a  great  matter,  if  there  is  any  way  of  dis- 
covering how  such  a  power  can  be  implanted  in  anything. 

Ath,  But  that  is  not  impossible ;  so  much  I  can  quite  clearly 
se^. 

Cle,  Then  let  us  not  think  of  desisting  until  we  have  im- 
parted this  quality  to  our  laws ;  for  it  is  ridiculous,  after  a  great 
deal  of  labor  has  been  spent,  to  place  a  thing  at  last  on  an  in- 
secure foundation. 

Meg,  I  approve  of  your  suggestion,  and  am  quite  of  the  same 
mind  with  you. 

Gle,  Very  good  :  And  now  what,  according  to  you,  is  to  be 
the  salvation  of  our  government  and  of  these  laws,  and  how  is 
tliis  to  be  efiected  ? 

1  Reading  itw9pya(ofi4tniiif,  as  in  StAllbauro'i  note. 
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—  Ath,  Were  we  not  'sajiDg  that  there  must  be  in  onr  oitj  a 
council  which  was  to  be  of  this  sort:  Ten  of  the  oldest  q^. 
/.guardians  of  the  law,  and  all  those  who  have  obtained 
prizes  of  virtue,  were  to  meet,  and  the  council  was  also  to  in- 
clude those  who  had  visited  foreign  countries,  in  the  hope  of 
hearing  something  that  might  be  of  use  in  the  preservation  of 
the  laws,  and  who  having  come  safely  home,  and  having  been 
tested  in  these  same  matters,  proved  themselves  to  be  worthy  to 
'  take  part  in  the  meeting ;  each  of  the  members  was  to  select 
some  young  man  of  not  less  than  thirty  years  of  age,  he  him- 
self judging  in  the  first  instance  whedier  the  young  man  is 
worthy  by  nature  and  education,  and  then  introducing  him  to 
the  others,  and  if  he  seem  to  them  also  to  be  worthy  he  was  to 
be  adopted  by  them ;  but  if  not,  they  are  forbidden  to  elect 
him,  and  still  more  is  he  forbidden  to  accept  their  nominadon. 
The  meeting  of  the  council  was  to  be  held  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  everybody  was  at  leisure  from  all  other  business, 
whether  public  or  private, — something  of  that  sort  was  said  by 
us  before. 

Cle.  True. 

Ath.  Then  now  returning  to  the  council,  I  would  say  further, 
—  tliat  this  institution  having  all  the  required  conditions,  might 
save  us  all,  and  be  the  anchor  of  the  state,  if  let  down  into  the 
sea. 

Cle.  How  is  that  ? 

Ath,  Now  is  the  time  for  me  to  speak  the  truth  in  all  ear- 
nestness. * 

Cle.  Well  said,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  fulfill  your  intention. 

Aifu  Know,  Cleinias,  that  every  work  has  a  savior,  as  of  the 
animal  the  life  and  the  head  are  the  chief  savior. 

Cle.  Once  more,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Aih.  Their  virtue  is  obviously  the  preservation  of  every  liv- 
ing thing? 

Cle.  How  is  that? 

Alh.  The  soul,  besides  other  things,  contains  mind,  and  the 
head,  besides  other  things,  contains  sight  and  hearing ;  and  the 
mind,  mingling  with  the  noblest  of  the  senses,  and  becoming  one 
with  them,  may  be  truly  called  the  salvation  of  all  things. 

Cle.  That  seems  reasonable. 

Alh.  YeS)  quite  reasonable ;  but  with  what  is  that  intellect 
concerned  which,  mingling  with  the  senses,  is  the  salvation  of 
ships  in  storms  as  well  as  in  fidr  weather?     In  the  ship,  is  not 
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that  the  mind  of  Uie  pflot ;  and  the  saflon  uniting  their  *per> 
ceptions  with  the  piloting  mind,  preserve  themselves  and  tlie 

ship?    ..  ..........  .      .  i\-'.s\ 

..Cle.  Very  trae.  •'^•»- 

AiJu  We  do  not  want  many  illnstrations  aboat^iiich  matters  ; 
let  OS  take  the  example  of  armies.     What  aim>would  the  gen- 
eral or  .the  physician  purpose  to  himse1f»  if  he  were  seeking  to  " 
attain  salvation?  .  :-  -  .-  .        ;      .  ■  -   ..  :  -j;  '.wi. 

I  rs  Cle.  Very  good.  /;•■  --.v  .  •  -  ^  •»-  •      .*.  •.•?•-•  -   i.-t-r  i  r^r  •-/i^v: 
gga    '    -^^  Does  not  the  general  aim  at  victory  and  -snperi- 
ority  in  war,  and  do  not  the  physician  and  his  underlings 
aim  at  producing  health  in  the  body  ? 

CZj.  Certainly. 

Aih.  And  a  physician  who  is  ignorant  about  the  body,  that . 
is  to  say,  who  knows  not  that  which  we  just  now  called  health, 
or  a  general  who  knows  not  victory,  or  any  others  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  particulars  of  the  arts  which  we  mentioned,  can- 
not be  said  to  have  understanding  about  any  of  these  matters  ? 

CU,  Impossible. 

AUi,  And  what  would  you  say  of  the  state,  if  a  person  proves 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  aim  to  which  the  statesman  should  look  ? 
Ought  he  to  be  called  a  ruler  at  all ;  and  further,  will  he  ever 
be  able  to  preserve  that  of  which  he  does  not  even  know  the 
aim  ? 

Cle.  Impossible. 

Ath.  And  therefore,  if  our  settlement  of  the  country  is  to  be 
perfect,  we  ought  to  have  some  institution,  whicli,  as  I  was  say- 
iug,  will  tell  what  is  the  aim  of  the  state,  and  will  inform  ua 
how  we  are  to  attain  this,  and  what  law  or  what  man  will  ad- 
vise us  with  that  view.  Any  state  which  has  no  such  insUtu-» 
tion  is  likely  to  be  devoid  of  mind  and  sense,  and  in  all  her 
actions  will  proceed  by  mere  chance. 

Cle,  Yevj  true. 

Ath.  In  which,  then,  of  the  parts  or  institutions  of  the  state 
is  any  such  guardian  power  to  be  found.     Can  we  say  ? 

Cle.  I  am  not  quite  certain.  Stranger  ;  but  I  have  a  suspidoii 
that  you  are  referring  to  the  assembly  which  you  just  now  said 
was  to  meet  at  night 

Ath,  You  have  answered  rightly,  Cleinias  ;  and  we  must  as- 
sume as  the  argument  implies  that  this  council  possesses  all  vir- 
tue ;  and  the  beginning  of  virtue  is  not  to  make  mistakes  by 
guessing  many  things,  but  to  look  at  one  thing,  and  on  this  to 
fix  all  our  aims. 
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Clr.   Quite  true. 

Ath.  Then  now  we  shall  see  why  there  is  nothing  wonderful 
in  states  going  astray  -— •  the  reason  is  that  their  legislators  have 
such  different  aims,  nor  is  there  anything  wonderfbl  in  iome 
laying  down  as  their  role  of  justice,  that  certain  individuals 
8lK>uld  bear  rule  in  the  state,  whether  they  be  good  or  bad,  and 
others  that  the  citizens  should  be  rich,  not  caring  whether  they 
are  the  slaves  of  other  men  or  not  The  tendency  of  others, 
again,  is  towards  freedom,  and  some  legislate  with  a  vieW  to 
both  at  once ;  they  want  to  be  at  the  same  time  free  and  the 
lords  of  other  states  ;.  but  the  wisest  mdn^  as  they  deem  them- 
selves to  be,  look  to  all  these  and  similar  aims,  and  there  is  no 
one  of  them  which  they  exclusively  honor,,  and  to  which  q^^ 
they  would  have  all  things  look. 

Cle,  Then,  Stranger,  our  old  assertion  will  hold,  for  we  were 
saying  that  laws  generally  should  look  to  one  thing  only  ;  and 
this,  as  we  admitted^  was  rightly  said  to  be  virtue. 

AtJu  Yes. 

Cle,  And  we  said  that  virtue  was'  of  four  kinds  ? 

Aih,  Quite  true. 

CU,  And  that  mind  was  the  leader  of  all  four,  and  to  her 
the  three  other  virtues  and  all  other  things  ought  to  have  regard. 

Ath.  You  follow  me  capitally,  Cleinias,  and  I  would  ask  you 
to  follow  me  to  the  end,  for  we  have  said  that  the  pilot,  and 
the  general,  and  the  physician  have  a  single  aim  to  which  they 
ought  to  look  ;  and  now  we  turn  to  the  statesman  and  are  about 
to  interrogate  him,  as  though  he  were  a  living  man :  To  him 
we  say,  O  wonderful  being,  and  to  what  are  you  looking  ?  The 
physician  is  able  to  tell  his  single  aim  in  life,  but  you,  the  supe- 
rior, as  you  declare  yourself  to  be  of  all  intelligent  beings,  when 
you  are  asked  are  not  able  to  tell.  Can  you,  Megillus,  and 
you,  Cleinias,  say  distinctly  what  the  aim  of  the  statesman  is, 
in  return  for  the  many  explanations  of  things  which  I  have 
given  you  ? 

Cle,  We  cannot.  Stranger. 

Aih,  Well,  but  ought  we  not  to  desire  to  see  it,  and  to  see  in 
what  it  is  found  ? 

Cle,  For  example,  in  what  ? 

Ath,  For  example,  we  were  saying  that  there  are  four  kinds 
of  virtue,  and  as  Uiere  are  four  of  them,  each  of  them  must  be 
one. 

Ch,  Certainly. 
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"*  Atk,  And  further,  all  four  of  them  we  call  one ;  for  we  nj 

that  ooorage  is  a  yirtney  and  that  prudence  is  a  yirtaey  and  Hm 

same  of  two  others,  as  if  they  were  in  reality  not  many  bat 

J  Cle.  Certainly.  .^    .       •     . 

•  -  Mh.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  in  what  «>way  the  two 
differ  from  one  another,  and  have  received  twp  'names,  and  to 
of  the  rest  .•  But  there  b  more  difficulty  in  explaining  why  we 
caU  these  two  and  the  rest  of  them  by  the  single  name  of  ▼irfene. 
■  I  Ofe.  How  do  you  jnean  ?  *■    u    tf  •  f»-  /  -^i  .ji^i -tt 

*  -Jiik.  I  have  no  difficulty  in  explaining  what  I  mean. ;  Xiei 
us  distribute  the  subject  into  questions  and  answer8«r.  4  n 

C2e.  Once  more,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Ath.  Do  you  ask  me  what  is  that  one  thing  which  I  call  Tir- 
tue,  and  then  again  speak  of  as  two —  that  is  to  say,  courage 
and  wisdom  ?  I  will  tell  you  how  that  occurs :  One  of  them 
has  to  do  with  fear;  in  Uiis  the  beasts  also  participate,  and 
quite  young  children,  —  I  mean  in  courage ;  for  a  courageous 
temper  is  a  gift  of  nature  and  not  of  reason.  But  without 
reason  there  neyer  has  been,  or  is,  or  will  be  a  wise  and  under- 
standing soul ;  and  this  implies  that  courage  and  wisdom  are 
different 

Cle.  That  is  true, 
q^ .  Ath.  I  have  now  told  you  in  what  way  the  two  are  dif- 
ferent, and  do  you  in  return  tell  me  in  what  way  they  are 
one  and  the  same.  Conceiye  of  me  as  asking  you  in  what 
way  the  four  are  one,  and  when  you  have  shown  that,  you  will 
have  a  right  to  ask  of  me  in  return  in  what  way  they  are  four ; 
and  then  let  us  proceed  to  inquire  whether,  in  the  case  of  things 
which  have  a  name  and  also  a  definition  to  them,  true  knowl- 
edge consists  in  knowing  the  name  only  and  not  the  definition? 
Can  he  who  is  good  for  anything  be  ignorant  about  great  and 
glorious  matters  without  discredit? 

Cle,  I  suppose  not 

Aih.  And  is  there  anything  greater  to  the  legislator  and  the 
guardian  of  the  law,  and  to  him  who  thinks  that  he  excels  all 
other  men  in  virtue,  and  has  the  rewards  of  virtues,  than  these 
very  qualities  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  —  courage,  tem- 
perance, wisdom,  justice  ? 

Cle.  How  can  there  be  anything  greater  ? 

Ath.  And  ought  not  the  interpreters,  the  teachers,  the  law- 
givers, the  guardians  of  others  to  excel  all  other  men,  and  per- 
fectly to  show  him  who  desires  to  learn  and  know,  or  whoee 
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evil  actions  require  to  be  paniBhed  and  reproved,  what  is  the 
nature  of  virtue  and  vice  —  shall  the  teacher  be  some  poet  who 
may  find  his  way  into  the  city,  or  some  chance  instructor  of 
youth  who  professes  to  be  better  than  him  who  has  won  the 
palm  in  every  virtue?  And  can  we  wonder  that  when  the 
guardians  are  not  adequate  in  speech  or  action,  and  have  no  ad- 
equate knowledge  of  virtue,  the  dty,  being  unguarded,  should 
experience  the  conmion  fate  of  cities  in  our  day? 

Cle.  That  is  not  wonderfuL        . 

Jih.  Well,  then,  as  I  was  saying  just  now,  what  are  we  to 
do  ?  How  can  we  provide  our  guardians  with  a  more  excellent 
virtue  in  speech  or  action  than  is  usual,  or  in  what  way  can  our 
dty  be  truly  likened  to  the  head  and  senses  of  rational  beings 
because  possessing  such  a  guardian  power  ? 

Cle.  What,  Stranger,  is  the  meaning  of  this  comparison  ? 

Aih.  Do  we  not  see  that  the  city  is  the  trunk,  and  are  not 
the  younger  guardians,  who  are  chosen  for  their  natural  gifts, 
placed  in  the  head  of  the  state,  having  their  souls  all  full  of 
eyes,  with  which  they  look  around  the  whole  city?  They 
keep  watch  and  hand  over  their  perceptions  to  the  memory, 
and  inform  the  elders  of  all  that  happens  in  the  city ;  q^. 
and  those  whom  we  compared  to  the  mind,  because  they 
have  many  wise  thoughts  —  that  is  to  say,  the  old  men  —  take 
counsel,  and  making  use  of  the  younger  men  as  their  ministers, 
and  advising  with  them ;  in  this  way  both  together  truly  pre- 
serve the  whole  state  :  Shall  this  be  the  order  of  our  state,  or 
shall  we  have  some  other  order  ?  ShaU  we  say  that  they  are  all 
alike  the  owners  of  the  state,  and  not  merely  individuals  among 
them  who  have  had  the  most  careful  training  and  education  ? 

Cle.  That,  my  good  sir,  is  impossible. 

Ath.  Then  we  ought  to  proceed  to  some  more  exact  training 
than  that  which  has  preceded. 

Cle.  Certainly. 

Ath.  And  must  not  that  of  which  we  are  in  need  be  the 
one  to  which  we  were  just  now  alluding  ? 

Cle.  Very  true. 

Ath.  Did  we  not  say  that  the  workman  or  guardian,  if  he 
be  perfect  in  every  respect,  ought  not  only  to  be  able  to  see 
the  many  aims,  but  he  should  press  onward  to  the  one  which 
he  should  know,  and  knowing,  order  all  things  with  a  view  to 
that? 

Cle.  True. 
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y^'^ith.'^And  (CsBii  toy  bncf  hiive  &'  fiiord  exact  Way  of  iom&ihmg 
or  contemplating  anything,  than  the*  being  able  to  look  at  cm 
id<^  gathered  from  many  diflferent  things? 
'•'■  Oie.  Perhaps.  /- 

'"^'Ath.  Not  ^perhaps,**  bat  *  yes,  troly,"  my  good  sir,  is  iSbm 
right  aiiswer. '  There  never  has  been  a  tmer  method  than  tide 
discovered  by' any  man.     •       ^i         ,  , .  /•    •  •      --.i-.'^ 

Cle,  I  bow  to  yonr  authority,  Strange^:  let  ns  proceed  m 
the  way  which  you  propose. 

*^AtL  Thent,'ite  i^ould  Appeal^  we  must  compel  the  gbar^ans 
6f  our  divined  state'  to  perdeive,  in  thd  first  place,  what  Uiaft 
principle  is  which  is  the  sataie  in  all  the  four -^  the  iame,  as  wb 
affirm,  in  bourage  and  in  temperance,  and  in  justice  and  in  pro* 
dence,  and  which  being  one,  we  61II  as  we  ought  by  the  sini^e 
name  of  virtue.  To  this,  my  friends,  we  will,  if  you  please, 
hold  fiist^  and  not  let  go  until  we  have  sufficiently  explained 
what  that  is  to  which  we  are  to  look,  whether  to  be  regarded 
as  one  or  as  a  whole,  or  as  both,  or  in  whatever  way.  Are  wb 
likely  ever  to  be  in  a  virtuous  condition,  if  we  cannot  tell 
Whetiier  virtue  is'  many,  or  four,  or  one  ?  Certainly,  if  yov 
will  take  our  advice,  we  shall  in  some  way  contrive  that  this 
principle  has  a  place  amongst  us;  but  if  you  have  made  up 
your  mind  that  we  should  let  the  matter  alone,  we  wilL 

Cle,  We  must  not,  Stranger,  I  swear  by  the  Grod  of  stran- 
gers that  we  must  not ;  for  in  our  opinion  you  speak  most  truly, 
but  we  should  like  to  know  how  you  will  accomplish  your  pur- 
pose. 

g^>«        Ath.  Wait  a  littie  before  you  ask  that ;  and  let  us,  first 
of  all,  be  quite  agreed  with  one  another  that  the  purpose 
has  to  be  accomplished. 

(Tie,  Certainly,  if  that  is  possible. 

Ath,  Well,  and  about  the  good  and  the  honorable,  are  we  to 
take  the  same  view  —  that  each  of  them  are  many,  but  that 
Our  guardians  are  to  regard  them  as  in  some  sense  one? 

Cle,  We  must  endeavor  to  ascertain  in  what  sense. 

Ath,  And  are  we  only  to  consider  that,  and  be  unable  to  set 
forth  our  conceptions  in  words  ? 

Cle,  Certainly  not ;  that  would  be  the  state  of  a  slave. 

Ath.  And  may  not  the  same  be  said  of  all  good  men,— 
that  the  true  guardians  of  the  laws  ought  to  know  their  truth, 
and  to  be  able  to  interpret  them  in  words,  and  carry  them  oat 
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in  action,  judging  of  what  it  and  of  what  it  not  well,  according 
to  nature?  •«! 

CU.  Certainly.  •    .♦ 

Jjth.  Is  not  the  knowledge  of  the  gods  one  of  the  nobl^t 
sorts  of  knowledge ;  to  know  that  they  are  and  know  how 
great  is  their  power,  as  £ur  as  in  man  lies  ?  We  do  indeed  ex- 
cuse the  majority  of  mankind,  who  only  follow  the  voice  of  the 
laws,  but  refuse  to  admit  as  guardians  any  who  do  not  labor  to 
obtain  every  possible  evidence  that  there  is  respecting  the  gods ; 
they  are  forbidden  and  not  allowed  to  choose  as  a  guardian  of 
the  law,  or  to  place  in  the  select  order  of  virtue,  him  who  is 
not  an  inspired  man^  and  has  not  labored  at  these  things. 

Gle.  It  is  certainly  just,  as  you  say,  that  he  who  is  indolent 
about  such  matters  or  incapable  should  be  rejected,  and  that 
things  honorable  should  be  put  away  from  him. 

Ath,  Are  we  assured  that  there  are  two  things  which  lead 
men  to  believe  in  the  gods,  as  we  previously  stated  ? 

Cle.  What  are  they  ? 

Ath.  One  is  the  argument  about  the  soul,  which  has  been 
already  mentioned  —  that  it  is  the  eldest  and  most  divine  of 
all  things,  to  which  motion  attaining  generation  gives  perpetual 
existence ;  the  other  was  an  argument  fix>m  the  order  of  motion 
of  the  heavens,  and  of  all  things  of  which  the  mind  that  or- 
dered the  universe  is  the  author.  K  a  man  look  upon  the 
world  not  lightly  or  foolishly,  there  was  never  any  one  so  god- 
less who  did  not  experience  an  effect  opposite  to  that  q^^ 
which  the  many  imagine.  For  they  think  that  those  who 
handle  these  matters  by  the  help  of  astronomy,  and  the  accom- 
panying arts  of  demonstration,  may  become  godless  ;  because 
they  see,  as  far  as  they  can  see,  things  happening  by  necessity, 
and  not  by  an  intelligent  will  accomplishing  good. 

Ole.  But  what,  then,  is  the  &ct  ? 

Ath,  Just  the  opposite  of  that  opinion  which  once  prevailed 
among  men,  that  the  sun  and  stars  are  without  souL  Even  at 
that  time  men  wondered  about  them,  and  that  which  is  now 
ascertained  was  then  conjectured  by  those  who  attained  exact 
knowledge  of  them  —  that  if  they  had  been  things  without  soul, 
and  had  no  mind,  they  could  never  have  moved  according  to 
such  exact  calculations ;  and  even  at  that  time  some  ventured* 
to  hazard  the  conjecture  that  mind  was  the  orderer  of  all  things 
that  there  are  in  heaven.  But  these  same  persons,  again  mis- 
taking the  nature  of  the  soul,  which   they  conceived    to   be 
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»  ■ 

yoonger  and  not  older  than  the  body, onoe  more  overtnmadtiiie 

universe,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  themselyes,  for  what*  they  wkw 
before  their  eyes  in  heaven,  all  appeared  to  be  full  of  rtbnes, 
and  earth,  and  many  other  lifeless  bodies,  which  divided  be* 
tween  them  the  causes  of  the  world.  Such  studies' gave  rise  to 
much  atheism  and  perplexity,  and  the  poets  took  occasion  to  be 
abusive, — comparing  the  philosophers  to  she-dogs,  uttering  vain 
bowlings,  and  saying  other  nonsense  of  the  same  sort  .  But 
now,  as  I  said,  the  case  is  reversed.  ,  v,  /-i  i:....it.i 

tiiOZj.  How  is  that?  •'      ... 

.  A£tu  No  man  can  be  a  true  worshipper  of  the^'goda  who 
does  not  know  these  two  prindples  —  that  the  soul  ia  the 
eldest  of  all  things  which  are  bom,  and  is  immortal  and  rolea 
over  all  bodies ;  moreover,  as  I  have  now  said  several  tanea, 
he  who  has  not  contemplated  the  mind  of  nature  which  is  said 
to  exist  in  the  stars,  and  acquired  the  previous  knowledge,  and 
seen  the  connection  of  them  with  music,  and  harmonised  them 
all  with  laws  and  institutions,  is  not  able  to  give  a  reason  of 
such  things  as  have  a  reason.  And  he  who  is  unable  to  acquire 
Qg^  this  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  virtues  of  a  citizen,  can 
hardly  be  a  good  ruler  of  a  whole  state ;  but  he  should 
be  the  subordinate  of  other  rulers.  Wherefore,  Cleinias  and 
Megillus,  let  us  consider  whether  we  may  not  add  to  all  the 
other  laws  which  we  have  discussed  this  further  one,  —  that 
the  nocturnal  assembly  of  the  magistrates,  which  has  also  been 
associated  with  us  in  our  whole  scheme  of  education,  shall  be 
a  guard  set  according  to  law  for  the  salvation  of  the  state. 
Shall  we  propose  this  ? 

CU.  Certfldnly,  my  good  friend,  we  will  make  that  addition, 
if  possible. 

Ath,  Let  us  strive  to  the  utmost  that  we  may  succeed  in 
this  ;  I  shall  be  eager  to  give  you  assistance.  Of  these  matters 
I  have  had  much  experience,  and  have  often  considered  them, 
and  I  dare  say  that  I  shall  be  able  to  find  others  who  will  also 
help. 

CU,  I  agree,  Stranger,  that  we  should  proceed  along  the 
road  in  which  Grod  is  guiding  as  ;  and  how  we  can  proceed 
rightly  has  now  to  be  investigated  and  explained. 

Ath,  O,  MegiUus  and  Cleinias,  about  these  matters  we  can- 
not legislate  further  until  the  city  is  established ;  when  that  is 
done,  then  we  will  determine  what  authority  the  citizens  shall 
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have  of  their  own  ;  but  the  explanation  of  how  this  is  all  to  be 
ordered  would  only  be  given  rightly  in  a  long  discourse. 

C/«.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 
^Ath.  In  the  first  place,  a  list  would  have  to  be  made  out  of 
those  who  by  their  ages  and  studies,  and  dispositions  and  hab- 
its, are  well  fitted  for  the  duty  of  a  guardian.  In  the  next 
place,  it  will  not  be  easy  for  them  to  discover  themselves  what 
they  ought  to  learn,  or  become  the  disciple  of  one  who  has 
already  made  the  discovery.  Furthermore,  to  write  down  the 
times  at  which,  and  during  which,  they  ought  to  receive  the 
several  kinds  of  instruction,  would  be  a  vain  thing ;  for  the 
learners  themselves  do  not  know  what  is  learned  to  advantage 
until  the  knowledge  which  is  the  result  of  learning  has  found  a 
place  in  the  soul  of  each.  Hence  what  relates  to  these  matters, 
although  they  would  not  be  truly  said  to  be  secret,  might  be 
said  to  be  incapable  of  being  stated  beforehand,  because  when 
stated  they  would  have  no  meaning. 

Cle.  Wh&t  then  are  we  to  do.  Stranger,  under  these  circum- 
stances ? 

Ath.  There  is  a  proverb  of  universal  application  which  may 
also  be  applied  to  us:  We  must  risk  the  whole  constitution  on 
the  chance  of  throwing  thrice  six  or  thrice  ace,  and  I  am  will* 
ing  to  share  with  you  the  danger  of  stating  and  explaining  g>«Q 
to  you  my  views  about  education  and  nurture,  which  is 
the  question  coming  to  the  surface  again :  The  danger  is  not  a 
slight  or  ordinary  danger,  and  I  would  advise  you,  Cleinias,  in 
particular,  to  see  to  the  matter ;  for  if  you  order  rightly  the 
city  of  the  Magnetes,  or  whatever  name  God  may  give  it,  you 
will  obtain  the  greatest  glory  ;  or  at  any  rate  you  will  be 
thought  the  most  courageous  of  men  in  the  estimation  of  pos- 
terity. Dear  companions,  if  this  our  divine  assembly  can  only 
be  established,  to  them  we  will  hand  over  the  city ;  none  of 
the  present  company  of  legislators,  as  J  may  call  them,  woidd 
hesitate  about  that  And  the  state  will  be  perfected  and  be- 
come a  waking  reality,  which  a  little  while  ago  we  attempted 
to  create  as  a  dream  and  in  idea  only,  mingling  together  reason 
and  mind  in  one  image,  in  the  hope  that  our  citizens  might  be 
duly  mingled  and  rightly  educated;  and  being  educated,  and 
dwelling  in  the  citadel  of  the  land,  might  become  perfect  guard- 
ians such  as  we  have  never  saen  in  all  our  previous  life,  for 
their  saving  virtue. 

Meff.  Dear  Cleinias,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  either  we 
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rnuBt  detain  the  Stranger,  an^  by  ^applications  luod  In  all  man* 
ner  of  ways  make  him  share  in  the  foundation  of  the  city,  or 
we  most  give  up  the  undertaking.  #  •  . 

Cle.  That  is  very  truei  Megilloa ;  and  you  must  join  with 
me  in  detaining  him.  «^ 

Meg,  I  wilL  -     y 
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It  leems  impossible  to  sepante  by  any  exact  line  the  gentdne 
writings  of  Plato  from  the  spurious.  l!lie  only  eztemml  eridenoe  to 
them  which  is  of  much  value  is  that  of  Aristotle ;  Ibr  the  Alexan- 
drian catalogues  of  a  century  later  include  manifest  forgeries.  And 
several  of  the  citations  of  Aristotle  omit  the  name  of  Plato,  and 
some  of  them  omit  the  name  of  the  dialogue  from  which  they  are 
taken.  Prior,  howeyer,  to  the  inquiry  about  the  writings  of  a  par- 
ticular author,  general  considerations  which  equally  affect  all  evi- 
dence to  the  genuineness  of  ancient  writings  are  the  following : 
Shorter  works  are  more  likely  to  have  been  forged,  or  to  have  re- 
ceived an  erroneous  designation,  than  longer  ones ;  and  some  kinds 
of  composition,  such  as  epistles  or  panegyrical  orations,  are  more 
liable  to  suspicion  than  others ;  those,  again,  which  have  a  taste  of 
sophistry  in  them,  or  the  ring  of  a  later  age,  or  the  slighter  charac- 
ter of  a  rhetorical  exercise,  or  in  which  a  motive  or  some  affinity  to 
spurious  writings  can  be  detected,  or  which  seem  to  have  originated 
in  a  name  or  statement  really  occurring  in  some  classical  author,  are 
also  of  doubtful  credit ;  while,  perhaps,  there  is  no  instance  of  any 
ancient  writing  proved  to  be  a  forgery,  which  combines  great  excel- 
lence with  considerable  length.  A  really  great  writer  would  have 
no  object  in  fathering  his  works  on  Plato ;  and  to  the  forger  or  imi- 
tator, the  "  literary  hack  **  of  Alexandria  and  Athens,  the  gods  did 
not  grant  original  genius.  Further  in  attempting  to  balance  the 
evidence  for  and  against  a  Platonic  Dialogue,  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  form  of  the  Platonic  writing  was  common  to  several  of  his 
contemporaries.  Aeschines,  Euclid,  Phaedo,  Antisthenes,  and  in  the 
next  generation  Aristotle,  are  all  said  to  have  composed  dialogues ; 
and  therefore  mistakes  may  have  sometimes  happened.  Greek  liter- 
ature in  the  third  century  before  Christ,  was  almost  as  voluminous 
as  our  own,  and  without  the  safeguards  of  regular  publication,  or 
printing,  or  binding,  or  even  of  distinct  titles.  An  unknown  writ- 
ing was  naturally  attributed  to  a  known  writer  whose  works  bore 
the  same  character;  and  the  name  once  appended  easily  obtained 
authority.     A  tendency  may  also  be  observed  to  blend  the  works 
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and  opinions  of  the  master  with  those  of  his  scholars.  To  %  lalei 
'  Platonist,  the  difference  between  Plato  and  his  imitators  was  noi  K 
perceptible  as  to  omrseWes.  The  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,  and 
the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  are  but  a  part  of  a  considerable  Soeratio 
literature  which  has  passed  awaj.  And  we  must, consider  hoiw  we 
should  regard  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  a  particular-  writ- 
ing, if  this  lost  literature  had  been  preserved  to'' us. 

These  considerations  lead  us  to  adopt  the  following  criteria  of 
genuineness :  (1)  That  is  most  certainly  Plato's  which  Aristotle  at- 
tribates  to  him  hy  name,  which  (2)  is  dT  considerable  length,  of  (S) 
great  excellence,  and  also  (4)  in  harmony  with  the  general  spirit  of 
the  Platonic  writings.  But  the  testimony  of  Aristotle  has  TarkMis 
degrees  of  importance.  Those  writings  which  he  cites  without  men- 
tioning Plato,  under  their  own  names,  e.  g.  the  Hippias,  the  fimeral 
oration,  the  Phaedo,  etc,  have  an  inferior  degree  of  evidence  hi 
their  fayor.  They  may  have  been  supposed  by  him  to  be  the  writ- 
ings of  another,  although  in  the  case  of  really  great  works,  e.  ^  the 
Phaedo,  this  is  not  credible ;  those  again  which  are  quoted  bat  not 
named,  are  still  more  defective  in  their  external  credentials.  There 
may  be  also  a  possibility  that  Aristotle  was  mistaken,  or  may  have 
Confused  the  master  and  his  scholars  in  the  case  of  a  short  writing; 
but  this  is  inconceivable  about  a  more  important  work,  e.  g,  the 
Laws,  especially  when  we  remember  that  he  was  living  at  Athens, 
and  a  ij*equonter  of  the  groves  of  the  academy,  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  Plato's  life.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  in  all  his 
numerous  citations  from  the  Platonic  writings,  he  never  attribatee 
any  passage  found  in  the  extant  dialogues  to  any  one  but  Plato. 
And  lastly,  we  may  remark  that  one  or  two  great  writings,  such  as 
the  Parmenides  and  the  Politicus,  which  are  wholly  devoid  of  Aris- 
totelian (1)  credentials  may  be  £urly  attributed  to  Plato,  on  the 
ground  of  (2)  length,  (3)  excellence,  and  (4)  accordance  with  the 
general  spirit  of  his  writings. 

Proceeding  upon  these  principles,  we  appear  to  arrive  at  the  oon* 
elusion  that  nine  tenths  of  all  the  writings  which  have  ever  been 
ascribed  to  Plato,  are  undoubtedly  genuine.  There  is  another  portion 
of  them,  including  the  Epistles,  the  Epinomis,  the  Dialogues  rejected 
by  the  ancients  themselves,  namely  the  Axiochus,  De  justo,  De  vir* 
lute,  Demodocus,  Sisyphus,  Eryxias,  which  on  grounds,  both  of  in- 
ternal and  external  evidence,  we  are  able  with  equal  certainty  to 
reject.  But  there  still  remains  a  small  portion  of  which  we  are  un- 
able to  affirm  either  that  they  are  genuine  or  spurious.  They  may 
have  been  written  in  youth,  or  possibly  like  the  works  of  some 
painters,  may  be  partly  or  wholly  the  compositions  of  scholars ;  or 
they  may  have  been  the  writings  of  some  contemporary  transArred 
by  accident  to  the  more  celebrated  name  of  Plato,  or  of  some  ^a- 
tonist  in  the  next  generation  who  aspired  to  imitate  his  master.    Not 
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that  on  grounds  either  of  language  or  phflosophj  we  should  lightljr 
reject  them.  Some  difference  of  style,  or  inferiority  of  execution, 
or  inconsistency  of  thought,  can  hardly  be  considered  decisiye  of 
their  spurious  character.  For  who  always  does  justice  to  his  own 
powers,  or  writes  with  equal  care  at  ail  times  ?  Certainly  not  Plato, 
who  exhibits  the  greatest  differences  in  dramatic  power,  in  the  for- 
mation of  sentences,  and  in  the  use  of  words,  if  his  earlier  writings 
are  compared  with  his  later  ones,  say  the  Protagoras  or  Phaednts, 
with  the  Laws.  Or  who  can  be  expected  to  think  always  like  him- 
self during  a  period  of  authorship  extending  over  above  fifty  years,  in* 
an  age  of  great  intellectual  activity,  as  well  as  of  political  and  liter- 
ary transition  ?  Certainly  not  Plato,  whose  earlier  writings  are  sep- 
arated from  his  later  ones  by  as  wide  an  interval  of  philosophicml 
speculation  as  that  which  separates  his  later  writings  from  Aris- 
totle. 

The  works  of  Plato  which  have  been  translated  in  the  Appendix, 
as  appearing  to  have  the  next  claim  to  genuineness  among  the 
Platonic  writings,  are  the  Lesser  Hippias,  the  First  Alcibiades,  the 
Menexenus,  or  funeral  oration.  Of  these,  the  Lesser  Hippias  and 
the  funeral  oration  are  cited  by  Aristotle ;  the  first  in  the  Metaphys- 
ics, iv.  29,  5,  the  latter  in  the  Shetoric,  iiL  14,  11.  Neither  of 
them  are  expressly  attributed  to  Plato,  and  in  his  citation  of  both  of 
them  he  seems  to  be  referring  to  passages  in  the  extant  dialogues. 
From  the  mention  of  **  Hippias "  in  the  singular  by  Aristotle,  we 
may,  perhaps,  infer  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  a  second  dialogue 
bearing  the  same  name.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  existence  of 
a  Greater  and  Lesser  Hippias,  and  of  a  First  and  Second  Alcibiades, 
does  to  a  certain  extent  throw  a  doubt  upon  both  of  them.  Though 
a  very  clever  and  ingenious  work,  the  Lesser  Hippias  does  not  sp- 
pear  to  contain  anything  beyond  the  power  of  an  imitator,  who  was 
also  a  careful  student  of  the  earlier  Platonic  writings,  to  invent. 
The  motive  or  leading  thought  of  the  dialogue  may  be  detected  in 
Xen.  Mem.  iv.  2,  21,  and  there  is  no  similar  instance  of  a  **  motive  " 
in  an  undoubted  dialogue  of  Plato,  which  is  taken  from  Xenophon. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  upholders  of  the  genuineness  of  the  dialogue 
will  find  in  the  Hippias  a  true  Socratic  spirit;  they  will  compare 
the  To  as  being  akin  both  in  subject  and  treatment;  they  will  urge 
the  authority  of  Aristotle  ;  and  they  will  detect  in  the  treatment  of 
the  Sophist,  in  the  satirical  reasoning  upon  Homer,  in  the  reductio 
ad  absurdum  of  the  doctrine  that  vice  is  ignorance,  traces  of  a 
Platonic  authorship.  Li  reference  to  the  last  point  we  are  doubt- 
ful, as  in  some  of  the  other  dialogues,  whether  the  author  is  assert- 
ing or  overthrowing  the  paradox  of  Socrates,  or  merely  following 
the  argument  *'  whither  the  wind  blows."  That  no  conclusion  is  ar- 
rived at  is  also  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  earlier  dia- 
logues.    The  resemblances  or. imitations  of  the  Gorgias,  Protagoras, 
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and  Eathydemaa^  which  hare  been  observed  in  the  ERppia%  emimol 
>rith  certainty  be  adduced  on  either  side  of  the  argument. 

.The  Menexenus  or  funeral  oration  is  cited  by  Aristotle,  and  is  in- 
teresting as  suppl3ring  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ora- 
tors praised  ^  the  Athenians  among  the  Athenians,^  falsifying  per> 
sons  and  dates,  and  casting  a  reil  over  the  gloomier  OTenta  ol 
Athenian  history.  '  It  exhibits  an  acquaintance  with  the  funeral  or»* 
tion  of  Thncydidesy  and  was,  perhaps,  intended  to  rival  that  great 
work.  If  genuine,  the  proper  place  of  the  Menexenus  would  be  at 
the  end  of  the  Phaedrus.  The  satirical  opening,  and  the  eondncl- 
ing  words,  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  the  earlier  dialogues ;  the 
oration  itself  is  professedly  a  mimetic  work,  like  the  speeches  in  the 
Phaedrus,  and  cannot  therefore  be  tested  by  a  comparison  of  the 
other  writings  of  Plato.  The  funeral  oration  of  Pericles  is  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  Phaedrus,  and  this  may  have  suggested  the  sdb- 
ject,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Cleitophon  appears  to  be  sog- 
gested  by  the  slight  mention  of  Cleitophon,  and  his  attachment  to 
Thrasymachus  in  the  Republic,  cp.  465  A ;  and  the  Theages  by  the 
mention  of  Theages  in  the  Apology  and  Republic  ;  or  as  the  Seoond 
Alcibiades  seems  to  be  founded  upon  the  text  of  Xenophon,  Mem. 
i.  8,  1.  A  similar  taste  for  parody  appears  not  only  in  the  Phaedma, 
but  in  the  Protagoras,  in  the  Symposium,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
in  the  Parmenides. 

To  these  two  doubtful  writings  of  Plato  I  have  added  the  I^urst 
Alcibiades,  which,  of  all  the  disputed  Dialogues  of  Plato,  has  the 
greatest  merit,  and  is  a  work  of  somewhat  greater  length,  though 
not  verified  by  the  testimony  of  Aristotle,  and  greatly  at  variance 
with  the  Symposium  in  the  description  of  the  relations  of  Socrates 
and  Alcibiades.  Like  the  two  preceding  works,  if  genuine  it  is  to 
be  compared  to  the  earlier  writings  of  Plato.  The  motive  of  the 
piece  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  that  passage  of  the  Symposium  in 
which  Alcibiades  describes  himself  as  self-convicted  by  the  words  of 
Socrates,  216  B,  C.  There  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  the  disparag- 
ing manner  in  which  Schleiermacher  has  spoken  of  this  dialogue. 
At  the  same  time,  the  lesson  imparted  appears  to  be  simple,  and  the 
irony  more  transparent  than  in  the  undoubted  Dialogues  of  Plato. 
We  know,  too,  that  Alcibiades  was  a  favorite  thesis,  and  that  at  least 
five  or  six  dialogues  bearing  this  name  passed  current  in  antiquity, 
iind  ai-e  attributed  to  contemporaries  of  Socrates  and  Plata  In  the 
entire  absence  of  real  external  evidence  (for  the  catalogues  of  the 
Alexandrian  librarians  cannot  be  regarded  as  trustworthy) ;  and 
(2)  in  the  absence  of  the  highest  marks  either  of  poetical  or  philo- 
sophical excellence ;  and  (3)  con»dering  that  we  have  express  testi- 
mony to  the  existence  of  contemporary  writings  bearing  the  name 
of  Alcibiades,  we  are  compelled  to  suspend  our  judgment  on  the 
genuiness  of  the  extant  dialogue. 
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Neither  at  this  point,  nor  at  any  other,  do  we  propose  to  draw  an 
absolute  line  of  demarcation  between  genuine  and  spurioufl  writings 
of  Plato.  They  fade  off  imperceptibly  from  one  class  to  another. 
'There  may  have  been  degrees  of  genoinenem  in  the  Dialogues  them- 
selves, as  there  are  certainly  degrees  of  evidence  by  which  they  are 
supported.  The  traditions  of  the  oral  discourses  both  of  Socrates  and 
Plato,  may  hare  formed  the  basis  of  semi-Platonic  writings ;  some 
of  them  may  be  of  the  same  mixed  character  which  is  apparent  in 
Aristotle  and  Hippocrates,  although  the  form  of  them  is  different. 
The  three  Dialogues  which  we  hare  offered  in  the  ^pendiz  to  the 
criticism  of  the  reader  may  possibly  be  spurious ;  that  is  an  altem»- 
tive  which  must  be  frankly  admitted.  Nor  can  we  maintain  of  some 
other  Dialogues,  such  as  the  Parmenides,  and  the  Sophist,  and  Polit- 
icus,  that  no  considerable  objection  can  be  urged  against  them, 
though  greatly  overbalanced  by  the  weight  (chiefly)  of  internal 
evidence  in  their  fitvor.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  exclude  the 
possibility  that  the  Greater  Hippias  and  the  Cleitophon  may  be 
genuine.  The  nature  and  object  of  these  semi-Platonic  writings 
require  more  careful  study  and  more  comparison  of  them  with  one 
another,  and  with  forged  writings  in  general,  than  they  have  yet  re- 
ceived, before  we  can  finally  decide  on  their  character.  We  do  not 
consider  them  all  as  genuine  until  they  can  be  proved  to  be  spuri- 
ous, as  is  oflen  maintained  and  still  more  often  implied  in  this  and 
similar  discussions ;  but  should  say  of  some  of  them,  that  they  are 
neither  proven  nor  unproven  until  further  evidence  about  them  can 
be  adduced.  And  we  are  as  confident  that  the  Epistles  are  spurious, 
as  that  the  Republic,  the  Umaeus,  and  the  Laws  are  genuine. 

On  the  whole,  not  a  sixteenth  part  of  the  writings  which  pass 
under  the  name  of  Plato,  if  we  exclude  the  works  rejected  by  the 
ancients  themselves,  can  be  fairly  doubted  by  those  who  are  willing 
to  allow  that  a'  considerable  change  and  growth  may  have  taken 
place  in  his  philosophy.  That  sixteenth  debatable  portion  scarcely 
in  any  degree  affects  our  judgment  of  Plato,  either  as  a  thinker  or  a 
writer,  and  though  suggesting  some  interesting  questions  to  the 
scholar  and  critic,  is  of  Uttle  importance  to  the  general  reader. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  Lesser  Hippias  may  be  compared  with  the  earlier  Dialognes 
of  Plato,  in  which  Uie  contrast  of  Socrates  and  the  Sophists  is  most 
strongly  exhibited.  Hippias,  like  Protagoras  and  Gorgias,  though 
civil,  is  vain  and  boastful :  he  knows  all  things ;  he  can  make  any- 
thing, including  his  own  clothes ;  he  is  a  manufacturer  of  poems  and 
declamations,  and  also  of  seal-rings,  shoes,  strigils ;  his  girdle  which 
he  has  woven  himself  is  of  a  finer  than  Persian  quality.  He  is  a 
vainer,  lighter  nature  than  the  two  great  Sophists  (cp.  Protag.  814, 
337),  but  of  the  same  character  with  them,  and  equally  impatient 
of  die  short  cut-and-thrust  method  of  Socrates,  whom  he  endeavors 
to  draw  into  a  long  oration.  At  last,  he  gets  tired  of  being  defeated 
at  every  point  by  Socrates,  and  is  with  difficulty  induced  to  proceed 
(compare  Thrasymachus,  Protagoras,  Callicles,  and  others,  to  whom 
the  same  reluctance  is  ascribed). 

Hippias  like  Protagoras  has  common  sense  on  his  side,  when  he 
argues,  citing  passages  of  the  Iliad  in  support  of  his  view,  that 
Homer  intended  Achilles  to  be  the  bravest,  Odysseus  the  wisest  of 
the  Greeks.  But  he  is  easily  overthrown  by  the  superior  dialectics 
of  Socrates,  who  pretends  to  show  that  Achilles  is  not  true  to  his 
word,  and  that  no  similar  inconsistency  is  to  be  found  in  Odysseus. 
Hippias  replies  that  Achilles  unintentionally  but  Odysseus  intention- 
ally speaks  falsehood.  But  is  it  better  to  do  wrong  intentionally  or 
unintentionally  ?  Socrates  relying  on  the  analogy  of  the  arts  main- 
tains the  former,  Hippias  the  latter  of  the  two  alternatives.  All  this 
is  quite  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  Plato,  who  is  very  far  from  mak- 
ing Socrates  always  argue  on  the  side  of  truth.  The  over-reasou- 
ing  on  Homer,  which  is  of  course  satirical,  is  also  in  the  spirit  of 
Plato.  Poetry  turned  logic  is  more  ridiculous  than  "  rhetoric  turned 
logic,"  and  equally  fallacious.  There  were  rcasoners  in  ancient  as 
well  as  in  modem  times,  who  could  never  receive  the  natural  im- 
pression of  Homer,  or  of  any  other  book  which  they  read.  The 
argument  of  Socrates,  in  which  he  picks  out  the  apparent  inconsi»- 
tencies  and  discrepancies  in  the  speech  and  actions  of  Achilles,  and 
the  final  paradox,  **  that  he  who  is  true  is  also  false,"  remind  us  of 
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the  explanation  of  Fittacus  in  the  ProtAgoraSy  and  of  similar 
sonings  in  the  first  hook  of  the  Republic.  The  discrepandea  which 
Socrates  discorers  in  the  words  of  Achilles  are  perhaps  as  great  aa 
those  discovered  by  some  of  the  modem  separatists  of  the  Hbmeiie 
poems. 

At  last,  Socrates  haying  canght  Hippias  in  the  toils  of  the  toI- 
untarj  and  InTolantarj,  is  obliged  to  confess  that,  he  is  wandering 
aboat  in  the  same  labjrrinth;  he  makes  the  refleetbn  on  l^imaifclf 
which  others  would  make  upon  him  (cp.  Fh>tagoraSy  tub  Jm.y  He 
does  not  wonder  that  he  should  be  in  a  difficulty,  but  he  wonden  al 
Hippiasy  and  he  becomes  sensible  of  the  graTity  of  the  sitoatSoii» 
when  ordinary  men  like  himself  can  no  longer  go  to  the  wiae  aad 
be.tanghtbythem.  _   ..  ^     _  ...    ,    ^        ■    -^.^ 
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PERSONS   OF   THE   DIALOGUB. 
EuDions,  SooxATBs,  HzpnjLB. 

JSud.  Wf  HY  are  you  silent,  Socrates,  after  the  magnifi-  ^^ 

Y  T  cent  display  which  Hippias  has  been  making  ? 
Why  do  you  not  either  refute  his  words,  if  he  seems  to  you  to 
have  been  wrong  in  any  point,  or  join  with  us  in  commending 
him  ?  .  There  is  the  more  reason  why  you  should  speak,  be- 
cause we  are  now  alone,  and  the  audience  is  confined  to  those 
who  may  fiedrly  claim  to  take  part  in  a  philosophical  discussion. 

SocrcUes.  I  should  much  like,  Eudicus,  to  question  EUppias 
about  what  he  was  just  now  saying  of  Homer.  I  have  heard 
your  father,  Apemantus,  declare  that  the  Hiad  of  Hoifter  is  a 
finer  poem  than  the  Odyssey  in  the  same  degree  that  Achilles 
was  a  better  man  than  Odysseus  ;  for,  as  he  said,  Odysseus  is 
the  central  figure  of  the  one  poem  and  Achilles  of  the  other. 
Now,  I  should  like  to  know,  if  Hippias  has  no  objection  to  tell 
me,  what  is  his  opinion  about  these  two  heroes,  and  which  of 
them  he  maintains  to  be  the  better ;  he  has  already  told  us  in 
his  exhibition  many  things  of  various  kinds  about  Homer  and 
divers  other  poets. 

JBucL  I  am  sure  that  Hippias  will  have  no  objection  to  an- 
swer anything  that  you  ask  him ;  tell  me,  EEippias,  if  Socrates 
asks  you  a  question,  will  you  answer  him  ? 

Sippicu.  Indeed,  Eudicus,  I  should  be  strangely  inconsistent 
if  I  refused  to  answer  Socrates,  when  at  each  Olympic  festival, 
as  I  went  up  from  my  house  at  Elis  to  the  temple  of  Olympia, 
where  all  the  Hellenes  were  assembled,  I  continually  profesised 
my  willingness  to  perform  any  of  the  exhibitions  which  I  had 
prepared,  and  to  answer  any  questions  which  any  one  had  to 
ask. 
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Qg4.  ^^^  Truly,  Hippias,  a  hsap^j  man  are  you,  if  at  ererj 
Olympic  festival  you  have  such  an  encouraging  opinion 
of  your  own  powers  when  you  go  up  to  the  temple.  I  doobt 
whether  any  muscular  hero  would  be  as  fearless  and  confident 
in  offering  his  body  to  the  combat  at  Olympia,  as  .yon  are  in 
offering  your  mind.  ^  ' 

Hip.  And  with  good  reason,  Socrates;  for  since  the  day 
when  I  first  entered  the  lists  at  Olympia  I  never  found  any 
one  who  was  my  superior  in  anjrthing.     '  >  ^  - . 

Soe.  What  an  ornament,  Hippias,  will  the  reputation  of  your 
wisdom  be  to  the  city  of  Elis  and  to  your  parents  4  But  to 
return :  what  do  you  say  of  Odysseus  and  Achilles  ?  Which 
of  the  two  is  the  better  of  them?  and  in  what  particular  does 
either  surpass  the  other  ?  For  when  you  were  exhibiting  in 
public  and  company  was  in  the  room,  though  I  could  not  follow 
you,  I  did  not  like  to  ask  what  you  meant,  because  there  were 
other  people  present,  and  I  was  afraid  that  the  question  might 
interrupt  your  exhibition.  But,  now  that  there  are  not  so 
many  of  us,  and  my  friend  Eudicus  bids  me  ask,  I  wish  you 
would  tell  me  what  you  were  saying  about  these  two  heroes, 
so  that  I  may  clearly  understand ;  how  did  you  distinguish 
them  ? 

Htp.  I  shall  have  much  pleasure,  Socrates,  in  explaining  to 
you  more  clearly  than  I  could  in  public  my  views  about  these 
and  also  about  other  heroes.  I  say  that  Homer  intended 
Achilles  to  be  the  bravest  of  those  who  went  to  Troy,  and 
Nestor  the  wisest,  and  Odysseus  the  wiliest. 

Soe,  O  rare  Hippias,  will  you  be  so  good  as  not  to  laugh, 
if  I  find  a  difficulty  in  following  you,  and  repeat  my  questions 
several  times  over  ?     Please  to  answer  me  kindly  and  gently. 

Hip.  I  should  be  greatly  ashamed  of  myself,  Socrates,  if  I, 
who  teach  others  and  take  money  of  them,  could  not,  when  I 
was  asked  by  you,  answer  in  a  civil  and  agreeable  manner. 

Soc.  Thank  you :  the  &ct  is,  that  I  seemed  to  understand 
what  you  meant  when  you  said  that  the  poet  intended  Achilles 
to  be  the  bravest  of  men,  and  also  that  he  intended  Nestor  to 
be  the  wisest ;  but  when  you  said  that  he  meant  Odysseus  to 
be  the  wiliest,  I  must  confess  that  I  could  not  understand  what 
you  said.  Will  you  tell  me,  and  then  I  shall  x>erhaps  under- 
stand you  better ;  has  not  Homer  made  Achilles  equally  wily  ? 

Hip.  Certainly  not,  Socrates;  he  is  the  most  straightforward 
of  mankind,  and  in  the  passage  called  the  Prayers,  when  he 
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makes  them  talking  with  one  another,  Achilles  is  supposed  bj 
the  poet  to  say  to  Odysseiis :  — 

/'  ••Son  of  Lieries,  tpnmg  from  h«av«ii,  enfty  OdjHOiu,  I  will  ipeak  out    35^ 
plainly  the  word  which  I  faiteod  to  act,  and  which  I  beliofo  will  be  aeeom- 
pliahed.     For  I  hate  him  like  the  gatet  of  death,  who  thinki  ooe  thing  and  «jb 
another.    Bot  I  will  speak  that  which  shall  be  aooompUshed.*' 

Now,  in  these  verses  he  clearly  indicates  the  character  of  the 
two  men  ;  he  shows  Achilles  to  be  tme  and  simple,  and  Odys- 
seus to  be  wily  and  fidse  ;  for  he  supposes  Achilles  to  be  ad- 
dressing Odysseus  in  these  lines. 

Soc.  Now,  Hippias,  I  think  that  I  understand  your  meaning; 
,  when  you  say  that  Odysseus  is  wily,  you  clearly  mean  that  he 
is  false  ? 

JB^p.  Exactly,  Socrates,  and  that  is  the  character  of  Odysseus, 
as  represented  by  Homer  in  many  passages  both  of  the  Hiad  and 
Odyssey. 

Soe.  And  Homer  must  be  presumed  to  have  meant  that  the 
true  man  is  not  the  same  as  the  fidse  ? 

Hip.  Of  course,  Socrates. 

Soe,  And  is  that  your  own  opinion,  Hippias  ? 

Hip.  Certainly  ;  how  can  I  have  any  oUier  ? 

Soc.  Well,  then,  as  there  is  no  possibility  of  asking  Homer 
what  he  meant  in  these  verses  of  Us,  let  us  leave  him ;  but  as 
you  are  a  friend  of  his,  and  are  ready  to  take  up  his  cause,  will 
you  answer  on  behalf  of  yourself  and  him  ? 

Hip.  I  will ;  ask  shortly  anything  that  you  like. 

Soc.  Do  you  say  that  the  false  like  the  sick  have  no  power 
to  do  things,  or  that  they  have  power  to  do  things  ? 

Hip.  I  should  say  that  they  have  power  to  do  many  things, 
and  in  particular  to  deceive  mankind. 

Soe.  Then,  according  to  you,  they  are  both  powerful  and 
wily,  are  they  not  ?  And  are  they  wily,  and  do  they  deceive 
by  reason  of  their  simplicity  and  folly,  or  by  reason  of  their 
cunning  and  a  certain  sort  of  prudence  ? 

Hip.  By  reason  of  their  cunning  and  prudence,  I  should  say. 

Sac  Then  they  are  prudent,  I  suppose  ? 

Hip.  That  they  are  —  very. 

Soc.  And  if  they  are  prudent,  do  they  know  or  do  they  not 
know  what  they  do? 

Hip.  Of  course,  they  know  very  well  indeed ;  and  that  is 
why  they  do  mischief  to  others. 

Soc.  And  having  this  knowledge,  are  they  ignorant,  or  are 
they  wise? 
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Mp^ynB^ca^BhAj  %  ^iXeMi^JXi  bo  fu  as' they  can'  deottre. 

S6fi        ^^'  ^^P'  ^^    ^^^  ^  recall  to  mind  what  70a  are  nj« 
ing;  are  70a  not  saying  that  the  false  are  powerfbl  and 


prudent  and  knowing  and  wise  in  those  things  about  idiioh  they 


are&lse?  :  ....    u.,.  y  ^-,   •    ,•.....   .......;       .,.  ,>*;:-,■»     .r.-U.m 


SRp.  That  is  what  I  am  saTing. 
■^'Soe.  And  the  tnie  are  different  from  the  fidise;  and  the  tme 
and  the  fiedse  are  the  very  opposite  of  each  other?  -     •*''*-*  '*^^ 

•  J3?/>.  That  is  017  view.  "        "/   '     *  '• '  "   ^J'   ""  '^'"^ 

Soe.  Then,  according  to  70ur  view,  it  would  seeim  that  the 
fidse  are  to  be  ranked  among  the  powerfbl  and  wise  ?  "    ■  -'■'* 

'JKp.  Assuredl7.      '     *.  *    P    -  "\  -•'  '• 

Soe.  And  when  7on  sa7  that  the  fidse  are  powerfbl  and  wise 
in  so  &r  as  the7  are  fidse,  do  70U  mean  that  the7  have  or  have 
not  the  power  of  uttering  their  fidsehoods  if  the7  like  ?  ** 

Bip,  I  mean  to  sa7  that  the7  have  the  power. 

So€.  In  a  word,  then ;  the  false  are  the7  who  are  wise  and 
have  the  power  to  speak  £stlsel7  ? 

Hip,  Yes. 

So€,  Then  a  man  who  has  not  the  power  of  speaking  fidaely 
and  is  ignorant  cannot  be  fidse  ? 

Bip.  You  are  right. 

Soc,  And  every  man  has  power  who  does  that  which  he 
wishes  at  the  time  when  he  wishes :  I  am  not  speaking  in  any 
special  case  of  his  being  prevented  by  disease  or  something  of 
that  sort,  but  I  am  speaidng  generally,  as  I  might  say  of  yon, 
that  you  are  able  to  write  my  name  when  you  like.  Wonld 
you  not  call  a  man  able  who  could  do  that  ? 

JJip.  Yes. 

Soc,  And  tell  me,  Hippias,  are  you  not  a  skillfbl  calculator 
and  arithmetician  ? 

Mp,  Yes,  Socrates,  assuredly  I  am. 

Soc.  And  if  some  one  were  to  ask  you  what  is  the  sum  of  8 
multiplied  by  700,  you  would  tell  him  the  true  answer  in  a  mo- 
ment, if  you  pleased  ? 

Hip,  Certainly,  I  could. 

Soc,  Is  not  that  because  you  are  the  wisest  and  ablest  of  men 
in  these  matters  ? 

Hip.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  are  you  only  the  wisest  and  ablest  of  men,  and  not 
also  the  best  in  these  matters  of  calculation  in  which  yon 
the  ablest  and  wisest  ?  . 
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ffi^p.  To  be  sure,  Socrates,  I  am  the  best    *  }.  <  i '!    I  *  ;  ^I'-'u 

Soc.  And  you  would  be  the  best  able  to  tell  the  truth  about 
these  matters,  would  you  not?  ..  *  ^  .         .... 

'i-jJKp.  Yes, I  should. •    ^..•  ,  •  ,.  .    ..         •.;..< 

■  Soe,  And  could  you  speak  fidsehoods  about   them  equally 
well  ?    .1  must  beg,  Hippias,  that  you  will  answer  me  with  the  . 
same  frankness   and  magnanimity  which  you   have  hitherto 
shown.     If  a  person  were  to  ask  yon  what  is  the  sum  of  8 
multiplied  by  700,  would  you  not  be  the  best  teller  of  a. false- 
hood, having  always  the  power  of  speaking  falsely  as  you  have 
of  speaking  truly,  about  these  same  matters,  if  you  wanted  to  ^      ^ 
tell  a  fiilsehood,  and  not  to  answer  truly?     Would  the   o(«7    ) 
ignorant  man  be  better  able  to  teU  a  fidsehood  in  matters 
of  calculation  than  you  would  be,  if  you  chose  ?     Mi^t  he  not  )      j 
sometimes  stumble  upon  the  truth,  when  he  wanted  to  tell  a  .     / 
lie,  because  he  did  not  know,  whereas  you  who  are  the  wise  /    ' 
man,  if  you  wanted  to  tell  a  lie  would  always  and  uniformly- 
He? 
•  JSip.  Yes  ;  you  are  quite  right  in  that 

Soe,  Does  Uie  &lse  man  tell  lies  about  other  things,  but  not 
about  number,  or  when  he  is  making  a  calculation  ? 

£Rp.  To  be  sure ;  he  would  speak  fidsely  about  number  as 
about  all  other  things. 

Soc.  Then  may  we  further  assume,  EQppias,  that  there  are 
men  who  are  fidse  about  calculation  and  number  ? 

Hip.  Yes. 

Soc,  Who  can  they  be?  For  you  have  already  admitted 
that  he  who  is  &lse  must  have  the  ability  to  be  fidse :  you  said, 
as  you  will  remember,  that  he  who  is  unable  to  be  fidse  will 
not  be  false. 

Jfftp.  Yes,  I  remember,  that  was  certainly  said. 
•   Soc,  And  were  you  not  yourself  just  now  shown  to  be  best 
able  to  speak  fidsely  about  calculation  ? 

Bip,  Yes ;  that  was  also  said. 

Soc,  And  are  you  not  likewise  said  to  speak  truly  about  cal- 
culation ? 

Bip,  Certainly. 

Soc,  Then  is  not  the  same  person  able  to  speak  both  falsely 
and  truly  about  calculation  ?  And  that  person  is  he  who  is 
good  at  calculation  or  the  arithmetician  ? 

Btp,  Yes. 

Soc,  Who,  then,  EEippias,  is  discovered  to  be  fiJse  at  oalcula- 
vou  IV.  39 
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lion  ?  Is  he  not  the  good  man  ?  :  For  the  good  man  is 'tha  able 
man,  and  he  is  the  tme  man. 

J^/).  That  is  evident  -..••/. 

Soe,  Do  70a  not  see,  then,  that  the  same  man  is  fidse  and 
also  trae  about  these  matters?  And  the  tme^inan  is  not  a 
whit  better  than  the  false;  for  indeed  he  is/Uie  same  with 
him  and  not  the  yerj  opposite,  as  70a  were  jost  now  imagining. 
^*-  J9?p«  That  appears  to  be  the  case  in  that  instance. 
■  v«i&c.  Shall  we  examine  other  instances?  ■  .*'»  '•'■  T^Tc:  :'»tr: 
f'JKp.  Gertainl7,  if  70U  are  disposed.  -  •'  •  '-  f  •»•    '  ••  •' 

oTiSbc.  Are  70a  not  also  skilled  in  geometr7?    —  ;*-' 
.  Eip)  I  am.  - 

Sac  Well,  and  does  not  the  same  hold  in  that  ?  Is  not  tha 
same  person  best  able  to  speak  &lsel7  or  to  speak  tnil7  about 
diagrams;  and  he  is  the  geometrician ? 

Ifip.  Yes. 

Soc,  And  he  and  no  one  else  is  good  at  that  ? 

Hip,     Yes,  he  and  no  one  else. 

Soe,  Then  the  good  and  wise  geometer  has  this  donUe  powar 
in  the  highest  degree ;  and  if  there  be  a  man  who  is  Mse  about 
diagrams  the  good  man  will  be  the  man,  for  he  is  able  to  ba 
fidse  ;  whereas  the  bad  was  unable,  and  for  this  reason  was  not 
fidse,  as  has  been  acknowledged. 

Hip.  True. 

Soc.  Once  more  —  let  us  examine  a  third  case ;  that  of  tha 
astronomer,  in  whose  art,  again,  you,  ELippias,  are  a  stiU  greatar 
proficient  than  in  the  previous  arts  —  are  you  not  ? 

IRp.  Yes,  I  am. 
Q^g        Soc,  And  does  not  the  same  hold  of  astronomy  ? 
Hip.  True,  Socrates. 

Soc.  And  in  astronomy,  too,  if  any  man  be  able  to  speak 
£sdsely  he  will  be  the  good  astronomer,  but  he  who  is  not  abia 
will  not  speak  fSsdsely,  for  he  has  no  knowledge. 

Hip.  That  appears  to  be  true. 

Soc.  Then  in  astronomy  also,  the  same  man  will  be  tme  and 
£Edse? 

Hip.  That  seems  to  be  the  case. 

Soc.  And  now,  ELippias,  consider  the  question  at  large  abont 
all  the  sciences,  and  see  whether  the  same  principle  does  not 
always  hold.  I  know  that  in  most  arts  you  are  Uie  wisest  of 
men,  as  I  have  heard  you  boasting  in  the  agora  at  the  tables  of 
the  money-changers,  when  you  were  setting  forth  the  great  and 
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enTiaUe  stores  of  your  wisdom ;  and  you  sud  that  upon  •  one 
occasion,  when  you  went  to  the  Olympic  games,  all  that  yoa 
had  on  your  person  was  made  by  yoursel£  In  the  first  place, 
there  was  your  ring ;  you  began  with  that,  which,  you  said,  was 
of  your  own  workmanship,  and  that  you  could  engrave  rings ; 
and  you  had  another  seal  which  was  also  of  your  own  work- 
manship, and  a  strigil  and  an  oil  flask,  which  you  made  your- 
self ;  you  said  also  that  you  had  made  the  shoes  which  you  had 
on  your  feet,  and  the  doak  and  the  tunic;  but  what  appeared 
to  us  all  most  extraordinary  and  a  proof  of  singular  art  —  yoa 
showed  us  the  girdle  of  your  tunic,  which,  you  said,  was  as  fine 
as  the  most  costly  Persian  fiibric,  and  of  your  own  weaving ; 
moreover,  you  said  that  you  came,  bringing  with  you  poems, 
epic,  tragic,  and  dithyrambic,  as  well  as  prose  writings  of  the 
most  various  kinds  ;  and  you  said  that  your  skill  was  also  pr^ 
eminent  in  the  arts  which  I  was  just  now  mentioning,  and  in 
the  true  principles  of  rhythm  and  harmony  and  of  orthography ; 
and  if  I  remember  rightly,  there  were  a  great  many  other  ao- 
complishments  in  which  you  excelled.  I  have  forgotten  to  men- 
tion your  art  of  memory,  which  you  regard  as  your  special 
glory,  and  I  dare  say  that  I  have  forgotten  many  other  things ; 
but,  as  I  was  saying,  only  look  to  your  own  arts  —  and  there 
are  plenty  of  them  —  and  to  those  of  others  ;  and  tell  me,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  admissions  which  you  and  I  have  made, 
whether  you  discover  in  any  department  of  art  that  the  true 
and  false  are  different  and  not  the  same  —  I  include  any  sort  of 
wisdom  or  cunning,  or  however  you  please  to  call  them;  q^^ 
nay,  you  cannot,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  —  tell  me  if 
there  is. 

Bip,  I  cannot  tell  you,  Socrates,  without  consideration. 

Soc.  Nor  will  consideration  help  you,  Hippias,  as  I  believe ; 
but  then  if  I  am  right,  remember  what  the  consequence  will  be. 

Hip.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,  Socrates. 

Soc,  I  suppose  that  you  are  not  using  your  art  of  memory, 
doubtless  because  you  think  that  such  an  accomplishment  is  not 
needed  on  the  present  occasion.  I  will  therefore  remind  you  of 
what  you  were  saying :  were  you  not  saying  that  Achilles  was 
a  true  man,  and  Odysseus  false  and  wily  ? 

JERp.  Yes,  I  was  saying  thaL 

Soc.  And  now  do  you  perceive  that  the  same  person  has 
turned  out  to  be  false  as  well  as  true  ?  And  if  Odysseus  is 
folse  he  is  also  true,  and  if  Achilles  is  true  he  is  also  false,  and 
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^.  thd  two  men  arcf  not  different  from  one  'another,  bat  tliqr  are 
the  same.       -         -      .     ■;  '  •  .'        •' 

cVJTT/y.  O  Socrates,  yon  are  always  weaving  the  meshes  of  jm 
argoment,  selecting  Uie  most  dlfficolt  point,  and  fastening  upon 
details  instead  of  grappling  with  the  matter  in  hand^  a  whole 
Gome  now,  and  I  will  demonstrate  to  yon,  if  yon  will  alloii 
-me,  by  many  satisfactory  proofa,  that  Homer  has^made  Achilles 
:.  a  better  man  than  Odysseus,  and  a  truthful  man  too ;  'and  that 
^Jie  has  made  the  other  crafty,  and  a  teller  of  many  mitratha, 
add  inferior  to  Achilles.  And  then,  if  you  please,'yoa  shall 
make  a  speech  on  the  other  side,  in  order  to  prove  ^hat  Odys- 
seus is  the  better  man ;  and  this  may  be  compared  to"  mine,  and 
then  the  company  will  know  which  of  us  is  the  better  speaker. 
Soc,  O  Hippias,  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  are  wiser  than  I 
am.  But  I  have  a  way,  when  anybody  says  anything,  of  grv- 
ing  dose  attention  to  him,  especially  if  the  speaker  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  wise  man ;  having  a  desire  to  understand,  I  qoestion 
him,  and  I  examine,  and  analyze,  and  compare  what  he  sajs, 
in  order  that  I  may  understand  ;  but  if  the  speaker  appears  to 
me  to  be  little  worth,  I  do  not  interrogate  him,  or  trouble  my- 
self about  him,  and  you  may  know  by  this  who  they  are  whom 
I  deem  to  be  wise  men,  for  you  will  see  that  when  I  am  talking 
with  a  wise  man,  I  am  very  attentive  to  what  he  says ;  and  I 
ask  questions  of  him,  in  order  that  I  may  learn,  and  be  improved 
by  him.  And  I  could  not  help  remarking  while  you  were 
speaking,  that  in  the  verses  which  you  recited  in  order  to  show 
that  Achilles  attacked  Odysseus  as  a  deceiver,  I  thought  yoa 
must  be  wrong,  because  Odysseus,  the  man  of  wiles,  is  never 
g-Q  found  to  tell  a  lie ;  but  Achilles  is  found  to  be  wily  on  youp 
own  showing.  At  any  rate  he  speaks  falsely  ;  for  first  he 
utters  these  words,  which  you  just  now  repeated,  — 

■^  He  if  hateful  to  me  tren  ea  the  gatei  of  death,  who  thuiks  one  thing  end  laja 
another. " 

And  then  he  says,  a  little  while  afterwards,  he  will  not  be 
persuaded  by  Odysseus  and  Agamemnon,  neither  will  he  remain 
at  Troy ;  but,  says  he,  — 

u  To-morrow,  when  I  have  oflfered  lacrifices  to  Zeus  and  all  the  goda,  I  wifl  drag 
my  ihipe  down  into  the  deep,  and  wiU  load  them  well;  and  then  70a  shall  na,  if  joa 
hare  a  mind,  and  if  sach  things'  are  a  care  to  jou,  early  in  the  morning  my  shipa 
sailing  orer  the  fishy  Hellespont,  and  my  men  eagerly  pulling  the  oar;  and,  if  tha 
illustrious  shaker  of  the  earth  gives  me  a  good  voyage,  on  the  third  day  I  shall  reach 
the  fertile  Phthia.'* 

And  before  that,  when  he  was  reviling  Agamemnon,  he  said,  — 
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««ADdiiowtoPht]ii»IwiIl  go,  linee  to  FBftiin  homo  te  the  hmkud  ■hlptisfv 
better,  nor  do  I  tiiinkthat  jou  remeining  here,  while  I  am  diahonored,  idU.  noAH 
riehet  and  wealth.** 

But  although  on  that  occasion,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
army,  he  said  this,  and  on  the  other  occasion '  to- 1^  companions, 
he,  appears  never  to  have  made  any  preparation  or  attempt  to 
draw  down  the  ships,  as  if  he  had  the  least  intention  of  sailing 
home  ;  so  entirely  regardless  is  he  of  speaking  truth.  Now  I, 
Hippias,  originally  asked  you  the  question,  because  j  was  in 
doubt  as  to  which  of  the  two  heroes  was  intended  by  the  poet 
to  be  the  best,  and  because  I  thought  that  both  of  them  were 
the  best,  and  it  was  difficult  to  decide  which  was  the  better  of 
them,  not  only  in  respect  of  truth  and  falsehood,  but  of  yirtue 
generally,  for  even  in  this  matter  of  speaking  the  truth  they 
are  mudi  upon  a  par. 

Bip.  In  that  you  take  a  wrong  view,  Socrates,  for  in  as  ^ 
as  Achilles  speaks  fidsely  there  is  evidently  no  intention  on  his 
part  of  uttering  a  fidsehood.  He  is  compelled  against  his  will 
to  remain  and  rescue  the  army  in  their  misfortune ;  but  when 
Odysseus  speaks  fedsely  he  is  voluntarily  and  intentionally  £ilse. 

Soc.  You,  sweet  Hippias,  like  Odysseus,  are  a  deceiver  your- 
self 

Hip.  Certainly  not,  Socrates ;  what  makes  you  say  that  ?   071 

Soc.  Because  you  say  that  Achilles  does  not  speak  falsely 
from  design,  when  he  is  not  only  a  deceiver,  but  in  the  picture 
which  Homer  has  drawn  of  him,  a  master  in  the  art  of  fidse- 
hood,  and  so  far  superior  to  Odysseus  in  lying  and  deception, 
that  he  dares  to  contradict  himself,  and  Odysseus  does  not  find 
him  out ;  at  any  rate  he  does  not  appear  to  say  anything  to  him 
which  would  imply  that  he  perceived  his  £Edsehood. 

JJip.  What  do  you  mean,  Socrates  ? 

Soc.  Did  you  not  observe  that  afterwards,  when  he  is  speak- 
ing to  Odysseus,  he  says  that  he  will  sail  away  with  the  early 
dawn ;  but  to  Ajax  he  tells  qtdte  a  dififerent  story. 

Ifip.  Where  is  that  ? 

Soc.  Where  he  says, — 

"  I  will  not  think  aboat  bloody  war  until  the  ion  of  warlike  Priam,  iUostrioue 
Hector,  cornea  to  tba  tenta  and  shipe  of  the  Mjnnidont,  alaogbtering  the  AigiTea, 
and  burning  the  ahipa  with  fire;  and  I  luapect  that  about  my  tent  and  dark  thip, 
Hector,  although  eager  for  the  battle,  will  yet  itay  hia  hand.** 

Now,  do  you  really  think,  Hippias,  that  the  son  of  Thetis  and 
the  pupil  of  the  sage  Chiron  had  such  a  bad  memory,  consider- 
ing that  he  had  been  assailing  liars  in  the  most  violent  terms 
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only  the  instant' 'before,  or  "that  he  would  have  carried  lying  to 
fiur,  as  to  say  to  Odysseus  that  he  would  sail  away,  and  to  Ajaz 
that  he  would  remain,  and  that  he  was  not  rather  prBcticing 
upon  the  simplicity  of  Odysseus,  and  thinking  that  he  would 
get  the  better  of  him  by  his  cunning  and  fiJsehood  r 

Hip.  No,  I  do  not  think  that,  Socrates ;  bnt^I  believe  that 
Achilles  is  induced  to  say  one  thing  to  Ajax,  and  another  to 
Odysseus  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart,  whereas  Odyaaeos, 
whether  he  speaks  fisdsely  or  truly,  speaks  always  out  of  design. 
ISoe.  Then  Odysseus  would  appear  after  all  to  be  better  than 
Achilles? 

Bip,  ^Certainly  not,  Socrates. 

Soc,  Why,  were  hot  the  voluntary  liars  only  just  now  8ho¥ni 
to  be  better  than  the  involuntary  ? 

JBip.  And  how,  Socrates,  can  those  who  intentionally  err,  and 
voluntarily  and  designedly  commit  iniquities,  be  better  than  those 
oyn  who  err  and  do  wrong  involuntarily?  Surely  there  is  a 
great  excuse  to  be  made  for  a  man  telling  a  fidsehood,  or 
doing  an  injury  or  any  sort  of  harm  to  another  in  ignorance. 
And  the  laws  are  obviously  &r  more  severe  on  those  who  lie, 
or  do  evil  voluntarily,  than  on  those  who  do  evil  involuntarily. 

Soe.  You  see,  EUppias,  as  I  was  truly  saying,  how  pertina- 
cious I  am  in  asking  questions  of  a  wise  man.  And  I  think 
that  this  is  the  only  good  point  about  me,  for  I  am  full  of  de- 
fects, and  always  getting  wrong  in  some  way  or  other.  And 
this  is  proved  to  me  by  the  £ftct  that  when  I  meet  one  of  you 
who  are  famous  for  wisdom,  and  to  whose  wisdom  all  the  Hel- 
lenes are  witnesses,  I  am  found  out  to  know  nothing,  For 
speaking  generally,  I  hardly  ever  have  the  same  opinion  about 
anything  which  you  have,  and  what  proof  of  ignorance  can  be 
greater  than  to  differ  from  wise  men  ?  But  I  have  one  singu- 
lar good  quality,  which  is  my  salvation  ;  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
learn,  and  I  ask  and  inquire,  and  am  very  grateful  to  those 
who  answer  me,  and  never  fiul  to  give  them  my  grateful 
thanks  ;  and  when  I  learn  a  thing  I  never  deny  my  teacher, 
or  pretend  that  the  lesson  is  a  discovery  of  my  own ;  but  I 
praise  his  wisdom,  and  proclaim  what  I  have  learned  from  him. 
And  now  I  cannot  agree  in  what  you  are  saying,  but  I  strongly 
disagree.  Well  I  know  that  this  is  my  own  &ult,  and  is  a 
defect  in  my  character,  but  I  will  not  pretend  to  be  more  than 
I  am ;  and  my  opinion,  ELippias,  is  the  very  contrary  of  what 
you  are  saying.     For  I  maintain  that  those  who  hurt  or  injure 
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mankind,  and  speak  fidsely  and  deceive,  and  err  Toluntarily 
are  better  far  than  those  who  do  wrong  involuntarily.  Some- 
'times,  however,  I  am  of  the  opposite  opinion ;  for  I  am  all 
abroad  in  my  ideas  about  this  matter,  and  my  perplexity  is 
obviously  occasioned  by  my  not  knowing.  And  just  at  this 
moment  I  am  in  a  crisis  of  my  disorder  at  which  those  who 
err  voluntarily  appear  to  me  to  be  better  than  those  who  err 
involuntarily.  And  I  should  ascribe  my  present  state  to  our 
previous  argument,  which  inclines  me  to  believe  that  in  gen- 
eral those  who  do  wrong  involuntarily  are  worse  than  those 
who  do  wrong  voluntarily,  and  therefore  I  hope  that  you  will 
be  good  to  me,  and  not  refuse  to  heal  me ;  for  you  will  do  me 
a  much  greater  benefit  if  you  cure  my  soul  of  ignorance,  than 
yon  would  if  you  were  to  cure  my  body  of  disease.  ^070 
must,  however,  tell  you  beforehand,  that  if  you  make  a  - 
long  oration  to  me  you  will  not  cure  me,  for  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  follow  you  ;  but  if  you  will  answer  me,  as  you  did  just 
now,  you  will  do  me  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  I  do  not  think 
you  will  be  any  the  worse  yourself  And  I  have  some  claim 
upon  you  also,  0  son  of  Apemantus,  for  you  incited  me  to  con- 
verse with  Hippias  ;  and  now,  if  Hippias  will  not  answer  me, 
you  must  entreat  him  on  my  behal£ 

Ead.  But  I  do  not  think,  Socrates,  that  Hippias  will  require 
any  entreaty  of  mine  ;  for  his  profession  is  that  he  will  refuse 
to  answer  no  man :  Did  you  not  say  that,  ELippias  ? 

Hip.  Yes,  I  did :  but  then,  Eudicus,  Socrates  is  always 
troublesome  in  an  argument,  and  appears  to  be  dishonest. 

Soc.  Excellent  EUppias,  that  is  not  intentional  on  my  part 
(that  would  show  me  to  be  a  wise  man  and  a  master  of  wiles, 
as  you  would  argue),  but  unintentional,  and  therefore  you  must 
pardon  me  ;  for,  as  you  say,  he  who  is  unintentionally  dishon- 
est should  be  pardoned. 

JEudL  Yes,  Hippias,  do  as  he  says;  and  for  our  sake,  and 
also  that  you  may  not  belie  your  profession,  answer  whatever 
Socrates  asks  you. 

IRp.  I  will  answer,  as  you  wish ;  and  do  you  ask  whatever 
you  like. 

Soc.  I  am  very  desirous,  Hippias,  of  examining  this  question, 
as  to  which  are  the  better —  those  who  err  voluntarily  or 
involuntarily  ?  And  if  you  will  answer  me,  I  think  that  I  can 
put  you  in  the  way  of  approaching  the  subject :  You  would 
admit,  would  you  not,  that  there  are  good  runners  ? 
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:]^''&c.  And  there  are  bad  mnners  ?  ;  »v*    i-^* 

■J3ijp.  Yes.  .:.-'-4iJ 

'   jS'c.  'And  he  who  nma  weU  is  a  good  ranner,  and  he  wlie 

runs  ill  is  a  bad  runner  ?  '  »  ...,..,,,     :.»#..  ^.i,-.- 

Btp.  Very  true.  '  '  *       '^'  '  .  •♦^^^t 

'-  iSbtf.  And  he  who  runs  slowly  nins  ill,  and  he  who  mot 
quickly  runs  well  ?  *  •  •.   i   -a*,.     ..«.;;«;^*if;.vv:^**- 

"Hip.  Yes.  '"'•'  '^■'  ■\;  ■*      ^ "'    "  ••■•'-  '"^■-  •  •;-:-t    *'-:vi^Kiv 
.''^^^'Sm:.  Then  in  a  raoe^  and  in  Tunning,  swiftness  is  a  good  and 
downess  isan  evil?  -     '••^*  -?    .  -       '  v     •.•;....  4..;.;- . 
'jBip.  To  be  sure.        '  '     '    -         .  /:....  . 

'  Soe.  Which  of  the  two  then  is  a  bett^  runner?     He  who 
runs  slowly  voluntarily,  or  he  who  runs  slowly  involuntarilj  ? 

Bip.  He  who  runs  slowly  voluntarily. 

Soc.  And  is  not  running  a  species  of  doing  ? 

Sip,  Certainly. 

Soe.  And  if  a  species  of  doing,  also  a  species  of  acdon  ? 

Hip.  Yes. 

Soe.  Then  he  who  runs  badly  does  a  bad  and  dishonorable 
action  in  a  race  ? 

Hip.  Yes ;  a  bad  action,  certainly. 

Soc.  And  he  who  runs  slowly  runs  badly  ? 

Hip.  Yes. 

Soc.  Then  the  good  runner  does  this  bad  and  disgracefbl 
action  voluntarily,  and  the  bad  involuntarily  ? 

Hip.  That  is  to  be  inferred. 

Soe.  Then  he  who  involuntarily  does  evil  actions,  is  worse 
at  a  race  than  he  who  does  them  voluntarily  ? 

Hip.  Yes,  in  a  race, 
oy^        Soc.  Well;  but  at  a  wrestling  match ^ which  is  the 
better  wrestler,  he  who  fidk  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  ? 

Hip.  He  who  falls  voluntarily,  doubtless. 

Soc.  And  is  it  worse  or  more  dishonorable  at  a  wrestling 
match  to  fall  or  to  throw  another? 

Hip.  To  fell. 

Soc.  Then,  at  a  wrestling  match,  he  who  voluntarily  does 
base  and  dbhonorable  actions  is  a  better  wrestler  than  he  who 
does  them  involuntarily  ? 

Hip.  That  appears  to  be  the  truth. 

Soc.  And  what  would  you  say  of  any  other  bodily  exercise 
—  is  not  he  who  has  the  stronger  frame  able  to  do  both  that 
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which  is  strong  and  that  which  is  weak  —  that  which  is  honor- 
able and  that  which  is  dishonorable  —  so  that  when  he  does 
'bad  actions  with  the  body,  he  who  has  the  better  frame  does 
them  Yoluntarily,  and  he  who  has  the  worse  frame  does  them 
inyolontarilj  ? 

Hip.  Yea,  that  appears  to  be  true  aboat  strength. 

Soe.  And  what  do  jon  say  about  grace,  Hippias?  Is  not 
the  better  frame  M^  to  make  evil  and  disgraceful  figures  and 
postures  voluntarilyy  as  he  who  has  the  worse  frame  makes 
them  involuntarily? 

jffip.  True. 

Soc*  Then  voluntary  ungraoefulness  comes  from  excellence 
of  the  bodily  frame,  and  involuntary  from  the  defect  of  the 
bodily  frame? 

Hip,  True. 

Soc.  And  what  would  you  say  of  an  unmusical  voice  ;  would 
you  prefer  the  voice  which  is  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  oat 
of  tune  ? 

Bip.  That  which  is  voluntarily  out  of  tune. 

Soc.  The  involuntary  is  the  worse  of  the  two? 

Bip.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  would  you  choose  to  possess  goods  or  evils  ? 

Bip.  Goods. 

Soc.  And  would  you  rather  have  feet  which  are  voluntarily 
or  involuntarily  lame  ? 

Bip.  Feet  which  are  voluntarily  lame. 

Soc.  But  is  not  lameness  a  defect  or  deformity  ? 

Bip.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  is  not  blinking  a  defect  in  the  eyes  ? 

Bip.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  would  you  rather  always  have  eyes  with  which 
you  might  voluntarily  blink  and  not  see,  or  with  which  you 
might  involuntarily  blink  ? 

Bip.  I  would  rather  have  eyes  which  voluntarily  blink. 

Soc.  Then  in  your  own  case  you  deem  that  which  volun- 
tarily acts  ill,  better  than  that  which  involuntarily  acts  ill  ? 

Bip.  Yes,  certainly,  in  such  cases  as  that 

Soc.  And  does  not  the  same  hold  of  ears  or  nostrils,  mouth, 
and  all  the  senses  —  that  those  which  involuntarily  act  ill  are 
not  to  be  desired,  as  being  defective ;  and  that  those  which 
voluntarily  act  ill  are  to  be  desired  as  being  good  ? 

Bip.  I  think  that  is  true. 
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Soc  And  what  would  -yon  say  of  instmmento :  whicb 
the  better  sort  of  instmmeDts  —  those  with  which  a  man  acts 
ill  Yoluntarily  or  involimtarily ?  'For  example,  had  a  nuui 
better  have  a  mdder  with  which  he  will  steer  iU,  yoluntarilj 
or  involuntarily  ?  ^  •'*';■.••.•"•■-'  = 

Bip.  He  had  better  have  a  rudder  with  which  he  will  steer 
iU,  voluntarily.  "^    "  ■  -*     •.  •' •         •---  '  -'j  *'  '•.:  •  •*    '    *> 
%  ,  Soc  And  does  not  the  same  hold  .of  the  bow  and  the  lyre^ 
the  flute  and  all  other  things?  iY..    ./    .;:  .  •■  :     %•:    -  .  ■"■-    ^i 

Sip,  Very  true*  ••    1".  -u     •-  .-•    -   •*• 

'  Soe,  And  would  you  rather  have  a  horse  of  such  a  temper 
that  you  may  ride  him  ill,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  ? 
oyK       Btp.  I  would  rather  have  a  horse  which  I  could  ride 
ill,  voluntarily. 

Soe.  That  would  be  the  better  temper  ? 

JKp.  Yes. 
'    Soe*  Then  with  a  horse  of  better  temper  a  man  would  vol- 
untarily perform  the  vicious  actions  of  that  temper ;  and  with 
a  horse  of  bad  temper  he  would  involuntarily  perform  them  ? 

JBip,  Certainly. 

Soc,  And  that  would  be  true  of  a  dog,  or  of  any  other  ani- 
mal ?  . 

JBip.  Yes. 

"Soc.  And  is  it  better  to  possess  the  nund  of  an  archer  who 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily  misses  the  mark  ? 

Hip.  Of  him  who  voluntarily  misses. 

Soc,  That  would  be  the  better  mind  for  the  purpose  of 
archery  ? 

JJip.  Yes. 

Soc.  Then  the  mind  which  involuntarily  errs  is  worse  thaa 
that  which  errs  voluntarily  ? 

Bip.  Yes,  certainly,  in  the  use  of  the  bow. 

Soc.  And  what  would  you  say  of  the  art  of  medicine  :  has 
not  the  mind  which  works  harms  to  the  body  voluntarily,  more 
of  the  healing  art  ? 

JBip.  Yes. 

Soc.  Then  in  the  art  of  medicine  the  voluntary  is  better 
than  the  involuntary  ? 

Hip.  Yes. 

Soc.  Well,  and  in  lute-playing  and  in  flute-playing,  and  in 
all  arts  and  sciences,  is  not  that  mind  the  better  which  volun* 
tarily  does  what  is  evil  and  dishonorable,  and  goes  wrong,  and 
is  not  the  worse  that  which  does  all  this  involuntarily  ? 


"•  ■ 
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.-^Stpm  That  is  dTideiit.  ...'•:•'  •:*•••>.    •^''^. 

Soe.  But  what  would  you  say  of  the  ofaaracten  of  ilaTOs  P 
Should  we  not  prefer  to  have  those  who  yolnntarily  do  wrong 
and  make  mistakes,  and  are  they  not  better  in  their  jmistakea 
than  those  who  commit  them  involuntarily?         •  •  •:t«  :• .  .irt,-..' 

£Rp*  xes*  ",  .  u      •.♦'»'. 

'  Soe.  And  should  we  not  desire  to  have  oar  own  minds  in 

the  best  state  possible?    ;  -^  i.:/.  -n'j  •ii  ■:•    L-t.  »•-*  ti/ir.  :*//*  -id: 

Hip,  Tes.  f^Y   .vT'iv 

,.&c.  And  will  our  minds  be  better  if  they  do  wrong  and 

make  mistakes  voluntarily  or  involuntarily?    •  t       '. 

Mp.  O,  Socrates,  it  would  be  a  monstrous  thing  to  say  that 
those  who  do  wrong  voluntarily  are  better  than  those  who  do 
wrong  involuntarily  I'  .-..-: 

Soc.  And  yet  that  appears  to  be  the  inferenoe. 

Bip.  I  do  not  agree  to  that 

Soe.  But  I  thought,  Hippias,  that  you  did  agree  to  that. 
Please  to  answer  onoe  more :  Is  not  justice  a  power,  or  knowl« 
edge,  or  both  ?  Must  not  justice,  at  all  events,  be  one  of 
these? 

Bip.  Yes. 

Soe.  And  if  justice  is  a  power  of  the  soul,  then  the  soul 
which  has  the  greater  power  is  also  the  more  just ;  for  that 
which  has  the  greater  power,  my  good  friend,  has  been  proved 
by  us  to  be  the  better. 

JBip.  Yes,  that  has  been  proved. 

Soe.  And  if  justice  is  knowledge,  then  the  wiser  soul  will 
be  the  juster  soul,  and  the  more  ignorant  the  more  unjust 

Bip.  Yes. 
.  Soe.  But  if  justice  be  power  as  well  as  knowledge  —  then 
will  not  that  soul  which  has  both  knowledge  and  power  be  the 
more  just,  and  that  which  is  the  more  ignorant  [and  weaker] 
be  the  more  unjust  ?     Must  not  that  be  so  ? 

Hip.  That  is  evident 

Soe.  And  is  not  that  soul  which  has  the  greater  power  and 
wisdom  also  better,  and  better  able  to  do  both  good  and  evil 
in  every  action  ? 

Bip.  Certainly. 

Soe.  The  soul,  then,  which  acts  ill,  acts  involuntarily   ^-^ 
by  power  and  art  —  and  these  either  one  or  both  of  them 
are  elements  of  justice  ? 

Mp.  That  seems  to  be  true. 
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Soe.  And  to  do  i^jnstioe  ib  to  do  ill,  and  not  to  do  uynstioe 
is  to  do  well?     •  '  '  ' 

\J^p.  Yes.  •  •♦.•'■  — ••    .     ..    i  ;  •      •  •:  ••- 

'■  Soe.  And  will  not  the  better  and  abler  soul  ^en  it  doea 
wrong,  do  wrong  Tolantariljy  and  the  bad  sonl  Inyolnntaiilj  ?     = 

Hip.  That  is  plain.  ^'  ■  ■    * 

'Soe.  And  the  good  man  is  he  who  has  the  good  soul,  and 
the  bad  man  is  he  who  has  the  bad  one  ? 

£Rp,  Yes.  7  '  '\^^ 

.''iSbtf.  Then  the  good  man  will  volnntarilj  do  wrong,  and  the 
bad  man  inyolontiffilyy  if  the  good  man  is  he  who  has  the  good 
sonl?    •  .' 

Sip,  He  oertainlj  has. 

Soc.  Then,  Hippias,  he  who  Tolnntarilj  does  wrong  and 
disgraceful  things,  if  there  be  such  a  man,  will  be  the  good 
man? 

Bip.  There  I  cannot  agree  with  yon. 

Soe.  Nor  can  I  agree  with  myself  ffippias ;  and  yet  that 
seems  to  be  the  necessary  deduction  which  at  this  moment 
must  follow  from  our  argument  As  I  was  saying  before,  I 
wander  up  and  down,  and  being  in  perplexity  am  always  chang- 
ing my  opinion.  Now,  that  I  or  any  ordinary  man  should 
wander  in  perplexity  b  not  surprising ;  but  if  you  wise  men 
also  wander,  that  seems  to  be  a  serious  matter  to  us  as  well  as 
to  you,  for  in  that  case  we  cannot  go  to  you  and  cease  from 
our  wandering. 


FIRST  ALCIBIADES. 


INTRODUOTION. 


Thk  First  Alcibiades  is  a  conversatioxi  between  Socrates  and 
Alcibiades.  Socrates  is  represented  in  the  character  which  he  at- 
tributes to  himself  in  the  Apology  of  a  know-nothing  who  detects 
the  conceit  of  knowledge  in  others.  The  two  have  met  already  in 
the  Protagoras  aod  in  the  Symposium ;  in  the  latter  Dialogue,  as  in 
this,  the  relation  between  them  is  that  of  a  lover  and  his  beloved. 
But  the  narrative  of  their  loves  is  told  differently  in  different 
places  :  for  in  the  Sjrmposium  Alcibiades  is  depicted  as  the  impas- 
sioned but  rejected  lover ;  here,  as  coldly  receiving  the  advances  of 
Socrates,  who,  for  the  best  of  purposes,  lies  in  wait  for  the  aspiring 
and  ambitious  youth. 

.  Alcibiades,  who  is  described  as  a  very  young  man,  is  about  to 
enter  on  public  life,  having  an  inordinate  opinion  of  himself,  and  an 
extravagant  ambition.  Socrates,  ''who  knows  what  is  in  man," 
astonishes  him  by  a  revelation  of  his  designs.  But  has  he  the 
knowledge  which  is  necessary  for  carrying  them  out  ?  He  is  going 
to  persuade  the  Athenians  —  about  what  ?  Not  about  any  particn- 
lar  art,  but  about  politics  —  when  to  fight,  and  when  to  make  peace. 
Now,  men  should  fight  and  make  peace  on  just  grounds,  and  there- 
fore the  question  of  justice  and  injustice  must  enter  into  peace  and 
war ;  and  he  who  advises  the  Athenians  must  know  the  difference 
between  them.  Does  Alcibiades  know  ?  If  he  does,  he  must  either 
have  been  taught  by  some  master,  or  he  must  have  discovered  the 
nature  of  them  himself.  If  he  has  had  a  master,  Socrates  would 
like  to  be  informed  who  he  is,  that  he  may  go  and  learn  of  him  also. 
Alcibiades  admits  that  he  has  never  learned.  Then  has  he  inquired 
for  himself?  He  may  have,  if  he  was  ever  aware  of  a  time  when 
he  was  ignorant.  But  he  never  was  ignorant;  for  when  he  played 
with  other  boys  at  dice,  he  charged  them  with  cheating,  and  this  im- 
plied a  knowledge  of  just  and  unjust.  He  learned  of  the  multitude  — 
that  is  his  own  explanation.  And  why  should  he  not  learn  of  them 
the  nature  of  justice,  as  he  has  learned  the  Greek  language  of  them? 
To  this  Socrates  answers,  that  they  can  teach  Greek,  but  they  can- 
not teach  justice ;  for  they  are  agreed  about  the  one,  but  they  are 
aot  agreed  about  the  other  :  and  therefore  Alcibiades,  who  has  ad- 
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mitted  that  if  he  knows  he  most  either  have  learned  from  a 

or  have  discovered  for  himself  the  nature  of  jnsdce,  is  conTictod  out 

of  his  own  mouth. 

Alcibiades  rejoins,  that  the  Athenians  debate  not  abont  what  is 
just  and  unjust,  but  about  what  is  expedient  and  inexpedient;  these 
he  affirms  to  be  different  and  opposed.  Socrates;  by  a  seriaa  of 
questions,  compels  him  to  admit  that  the  just  and  Uie  ezpedieat 
coincide.  Alcibiades  is  thus  reduced  to  the  humiliating  conclniioo 
that  he  knows  nothing  of  politics,  even  if^  as  he  says,  thej  are  ooo- 
cemed  with  the  expedient. 

However,  he  is  no  worse  than  other  Athenian  statesmen;  and  he 
will  not  need  training,  for  others  are  as  ignorant  as  he. is.  Socrates 
reminds  him  that  he  has  to  contend,  not  only  with  his  own  conn* 
trjrmen,  but  with  their  enemies  —  with  the  Spartan  kings  and  with 
the  great  king  of  Persia ;  and  he  can  only  attain  this  higgler  aim  of 
ambition  by  Uie  assistance  of  Socrates.  Not  that  he  himsdf  pro- 
fesses to  have  attained  but  the  questions  which  he  asks  bring  othm* 
to  a  knowledge  of  themselves,  and  this  is  the  first  step  in  the  prae- 
tice  of  virtue. 

The  Dialogue  continues :  We  wish  to  become  as  good  as  poesibhi. 
But  to  be  good  in  what  ?  Alcibiades  replies  —  ^  Good  in  traasect- 
ing  business."  But  what  business  ?  ^  The  business  of  the  OMMt  ia- 
telligent  men  at  Athens."  The  cobbler  is  intelligent  in  •iwAm^Mwg^ 
and  is  therefore  good  in  that ;  he  is  not  intelligent,  and  therefore 
not  good,  in  weaving.  Is  he  good  in  the  sense  which  Alcibiades 
means,  who  is  also  bad  ?  **  I  mean,"  replies  Alcibiades,  ^  the  man 
who  is  able  to  command  in  the  city."  But  to  command  what— 
horses  or  men  ?  and  if  men,  under  what  circumstances  ?  **  I  mean 
to  say,  that  he  is  able  to  command  men  living  in  social  and  political 
relations."  And  what  is  their  aim  ?  **  The  better  preservation  of 
the  city."  But  when  is  a  city  better  ?  "  When  there  is  unanimity, 
such  as  exists  between  husband  and  wife."  Then,  when  husbands 
and  wives  perform  their  own  special  duties,  there  can  be  no  unan- 
imity between  them ;  nor  can  a  city  be  well  ordered  when  each  cit- 
izen does  his  own  work  only.  Alcibiades,  having  stated  first  that 
goodness  consists  in  the  unanimity  of  citizens,  and  then  in  each  of 
them  doing  his  own  separate  work,  is  brought  to  the  required  point 
of  self-contradiction,  leading  him  to  confess  his  own  ignorance. 

But  he  is  not  too  old  to  learn,  and  may  still  arrive  at  the  trath, 
if  he  is  willing  to  be  cross-examined  by  Socrates.  He  must  know 
himself;  that  is  to  say,  not  his  body,  or  the  things  of  the  body,  hot 
his  mind,  or  truer  self.  The  physician  knows  the  body,  and  the 
tradesman  knows  his  own  business,  but  they  do  not  necessarily  know 
themselves.  Self-knowledge  can  be  obtained  only  by  looking  into 
the  mind  and  virtue  of  the  soul,  which  is  the  diviner  part  ot  a  man, 
as  we  see  our  own  image  in  another's  eye.  And  if  we  do  not  know 
ourselves,  we  cannot  know  what  belongs  to  ourselves  or  belongs  to 
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others,  and  are  unfit  to  take  a  part  in  political  affairs.  Both  for  the 
sake  of  the  individoal  and  of  the  state,  we  ought  to  aim  at  justice 
.and  temperance,  not  at  wealth  or  power.  The  CTil  and  unjust 
should  have  no  power,  —  they  should  be  the  slaves  of  better  men 
than  themselves.     None  but  the  virtuous  are  deserving  of  freedom. 

And  are  you,  Alcibiades,  a  freeman ?  ''I  feel  that  I  am  not ; 
but  I  hope,  Socrates,  that  bj  your  aid  I  may  become  free,  and  from 
this  day  forward  I  will  never  leave  you.** 

The  Alcibiades  has  several  points  of  resemblance  to  the  other 
Dialogues.  The  process  of  interrogation  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
which  Socrates  practices  upon  the  youthful  Cleinias  in  the  Euthyd- 
emus;  and  he  characteristically  .attributes  to  Alcibiades  the  an- 
swers which  he  has  elicited  from  him.  The  definition  of  good  is 
narrowed  by  successive  questions,  and  virtue  is  shown  to  be  iden- 
tical with  knowledge.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Socrates  awakens  the 
*  consciousness  not  of  sin  but  of  ignorance.  Selfhumiliation  is  the 
first  step  to  knowledge,  even  of  the  commonest  things.  No  man 
knows  how  ignorant  he  is,  and  no  man  can  arrive  at  virtue  and  wis^ 
dom  who  has  not  once  in  his  life,  at  least,  been  convicted  of  error. 
The  process  by  which  the  soul  is  elevated  is  not  unlike  that  which 
religious  writers  describe  under  the  name  of  '*  conversion,"  if  we 
substitute  the  sense  of  ignorance  for  the  consciousness  of  sin. 

In  some  respects,  the  Dialogue  differs  finom  any  other  Platonic 
composition.  The  name  is  more  directly  ethical  and  hortatory,  the 
process  by  which  the  antagonist  is  undermined  is  simpler  than  in 
other  Platonic  writings,  and  the  conclusion  more  decided.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  humor  in  the  manner  in  which  the  pride  of  Alci- 
biades, and  of  the  Greeks  generally,  is  supposed  to  be  taken  down 
by  the  Spartan  and  Persian  queens ;  and  the  Dialogue  has  consider- 
able dialectical  merit  But  we  have  a  difficulty  in  supposing  that 
the  same  writer,  who  has  given  so  profound  and  complex  a  notion 
of  the  characters  both  of  Alcibiades  and  Socrates  in  the  Symposium, 
should  have  treated  them  in  so  thin  and  superficial  a  manner  in  the 
Alcibiades,  or  that  he  should  have  imagined  that  a  mighty  nature 
like  his  could  have  been  reformed  by  a  few  not  very  conclusive 
words  of  Socrates.  For  the  arguments  by  which  Alcibiades  is  re- 
formed are  exceedingly  unsound ;  as  in  the  Gorgias,  Plato  seems  to 
arrive  at  his  idealism  by  crooked  and  tortuous  paths,  in  which  many 
pitfalls  are  concealed.  The  anachronism  of  making  Alcibiades 
about  twenty  years  old  during  the  life  of  his  uncle,  Pericles,  may  be 
noted ;  also  the  repetition  of  the  favorite  observation,  which  occun 
in  the  Laches  and  elsewhere,  that  great  Athenian  statesmen,  like 
Pericles,  failed  in  the  education  of  their  sons.  On  the  whole,  there 
is  none  of  the  Dialogues  of  Plato  in  which  there  is  so  little  dramatic 
verisimilitude. 
VOL.  IV.  S8  ..,.. 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DIALOGUE. 

ALClBIADSt,  SOOBATn. 

Soc.  T  DARE  saj  that  you  maj  be  surprised  to  find,  O   «q^ 

jL  sod  of  Cleinias,  that  I,  who  am  your  first  lover, 
not  having  spoken  to  you  for  many  years,  when  the  rest  of  the 
world  were  wearying  you  with  their  attentions,  am  the  last  of 
your  lovers  who  still  speaks  to  you.  The  reason  was,  that  I 
was  hindered  from  speaking  to  you  by  a  power  —  not  human 
but  divine,  the  nature  of  which  I  will  some  day  explain  to 
you ;  that  impediment  has  been  now  removed,  and  I  present 
myself  before  you,  hoping  that  the  hinderance  will  not  again  oc- 
cur. Meanwhile,  I  have  observed  that  your  pride  has  been  too 
much  for  the  pride  of  your  admirers ;  they  were  very  numer- 
ous, but  they  have  all  run  away,  overpowered  by  your  supe- 
rior force  of  character  ;  not  one  of  them  remains.  And  I  want 
you  to  understand  the  nature  of  this  ascendency  which  you  .  ^ . 
exercise  over  them.  You  imagine  that  you  have  no  need 
of  any  other  man  at  all,  as  you  have  great  possessions  and  abun- 
dance of  all  things,  beginning  with  the  body,  and  ending  with 
the  soul.  In  the  first  place,  you  think  that  you  are  the  fsdrest 
and  tallest  of  the  citizens,  and  this  every  one  who  has  eyes  sees 
to  be  true ;  in  the  second  place,  that  you  are  among  the  noblest 
of  them,  highly  connected  both  on  the  father's  and  the  mother's 
side,  and  sprung  from  one  of  the  greatest  families  in  your  own 
state,  which  is  the  greatest  in  Hellas,  and  having  many  friends 
and  kinsmen  of  the  best  sort,  who  can  assist  you  when  in  need ; 
and  there  is  one  potent  relative,  who  is  more  to  you  than  all 
the  rest,  Pericles,  the  son  of  Xanthippus,  whom  your  &ther  left 
guardian  of  you  and  your  brother,  and  who  cannot  only  do  as 
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he  pleases  in  this  city,  but  in  all  Hellas,  and  among  many  mud 
mighty  barbarous  nations.  Moreover^  you  are  rich  ;  bat  I  must 
say  that  you  value  yourself  least  of  all  upon  your  ponaesaionE. 
And  all  Uiese  things  have  lifted  you  up,  and  you  have  overoome 
your  lovers,  and  they  have  acknowledged  that  you  were  too 
much  for  them.  Have  you  not  remarked  their 'absence?  And 
now  I  know  that  you  wonder  why  I  have  not  gone  away  like 
the  rest  of  them,  and  what  can  be  my  motive  in  remaining, 
;  Alcihiadei.  Perhaps,' Socrates,'  you  are  not  aware  that  I  was 
/just  coming  to  ask  yon  the  same  question -^ What  do  70a 
want?  And  what  is  your  motive  in  annoying  nie,  and  al* 
ways,  wherever  I  am,  making  a  point  of  coming  ?  *  I  do  really 
wonder  what  you  mean,  and  should  greatly  like  to  know. 

Soc.  Then,  if  you  desire  to  know,  I  suppose  that  yon  will  be 
willing  to  hear,  and  I  may  consider  myself  to  be  speaking  to  mn 
auditor  who  will  remain,  and  will  not  run  away  ? 

AL  Certainly :  let  me  hear. 

Soc.  You  had  better  be  careful,  for  I  may  very  likely  be  as 
unwilling  to  end  as  I  have  hitherto  been  to  begin. 

Al.  Proceed,  my  good  man,  and  I  will  listen. 

Soc.  I  will  proceed ;  and,  although  no  lover  likes  to  speak 
with  one  who  has  no  feeling  of  love  in  him,  I  will  make  mn 
.  ^.  effort,  and  tell  you  what  I  meant :  My  love,  Aldbiades, 
which  I  hardly  like  to  confess,  would  long  ago  have  passed 
away,  as  I  flatter  myself,  if  I  saw  you  loving  your  good  things, 
or  thinking  that  you  ought  to  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  them. 
But  I  know  that  you  entertain  other  thoughts  ;  and  I  will  prove 
to  you  that  I  have  always  had  my  eye  on  you  by  declaring  them. 
Suppose  that  at  this  moment  some  god  came  to  you  and  said: 
O  Alcibiades,  will  you  live  as  you  are,  or  die  in  an  instant  if 
you  are  forbidden  to  make  any  further  acquisition  ?— 1  verilj 
believe  that  you  would  choose  death.  And  I  will  tell  you  the 
hope  in  which  you  are  at  present  living :  Before  many  days 
have  elapsed,  you  think  that  you  will  come  before  the  Athenian 
assembly,  and  will  try  to  prove  to  them  that  you  are  more 
worthy  of  honor  than  Pericles,  or  any  other  man  that  ever 
lived,  and  having  proved  this,  you  will  have  the  greatest  power 
in  the  state  ;  and  when  you  have  got  the  greatest  pow^r  among 
us,  you  will  go  on  to  other  Hellenic  states,  and  not  only  to  Hel- 
lenes, but  to  all  the  barbarians  who  inhabit  the  same  continent 
with  us.  And  if  the  God  were  then  to  say  to  you  again  :  Here 
in  Europe  is  to  be  your  seat  of  empire,  and  you  must  not  cross 
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over  Into  Asia  or  meddle  with  A>iatie  atfairs.  I  do  not  believe 
that  you  would  choose  to  live  upon  these  terms;  but  the  world, 
as  I  may  say,  must  be  fulfilled  with  your  power  and  name  — 
no  man  less  than  Cyms  and  Xerxes  is  of  any  aooount  with  yon. 
Now,  I  am  quite  sure  that  this  is  your  hope^ — I  am  not  guess« 
iDg  only  —  and  very  likely  you,  who  know  that  I  am  saying 
the  truth,  will  reply,  Well,  Socrates,  but.  what  has  ail  this  to  do 
with  the  explanation  which  you  promised  of  your  unwillingness 
to  'leave  me  ?  And  that  is  what  I  am  going  to  tell  yoo,  sweet 
son  of  Cleinias  and  Dinomachk  The  explanation  is,  that  all 
these  designs  of  yours  cannot  be  accomplished  by  you  without 
my  help ;  such  is  the  power  which  1  believe  myself  to  have  over 
you  and  your  concerns ;  and  this  I  conceive  to  be  the  reason 
why  the  Grod  has  hitherto  forbidden  me  to  converse  with  you,  and 
I  have  been  long  expecting  his  permission.  For,  as  you  hope  to 
prove  your  own  great  value  to  the  state,  and  having  proved 
this,  to  attain  at  once  absolute  power,  so  do  I  indulge  hope  that 
1  shall  have  the  supreme  power  over  you,  if  I  am  able  to  prove 
my  own  great  value  to  you,  and  to  show  you  that  neither  guar- 
dian, nor  kinsman,  nor  any  one  is  able  to  deliver  into  your  hands 
the  power  which  you  desire,  but  I  only,  Grod  being  my  helper. 
Now,  when  you  were  young  and  your  hopes  were  not  yet  ma- 
tured, I  should  have  wasted  my  time,  and  this,  as  I  conceive, 
was  the  reason  why  the  Grod  forbade  me  converse  with  you  ; 
but  now,  having  his  permission,  I  will  speak,  for  now  you  .  ^^ 
will  listen  to  me. 

AL  Your  silence,  Socrates,  was  always  a  marvel  to  me.  I 
never  could  understand  why  you  followed  me  about,  and  now 
that  you  have  begun  to  speak  again,  I  am  still  more  amazed. 
Whether  I  think  all  this  or  not,  is  a  matter  about  which  you 
seem  to  have  already  made  up  your  mind,  and  therefore  my 
denial  will  have  no  effect  upon  you.  But  granting,  if  I  must, 
that  you  have  perfectly  divined  my  intentions,  why  is  your  as- 
sistance necessary  to  the  attainment  of  them  ?  Can  you  tell 
me  why  ? 

Soc.  I  suppose  that  you  want  to  know  whether  I  can  make 
a  long  speech,  such  as  you  are  in  the  habit  of  hearing ;  but  that 
is  not  my  way.  I  think,  however,  that  I  can  prove  to  you  the 
truth  of  what  I  am  saying,  if  you  will  grant  me  one  little  favor. 

AL  Yes,  if  the  favor  which  you  mean  be  not  a  troublesome 
one. 

Soc.  Will  you  be  troubled  at  having  questions  to  answer  ? 
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iSbe.  Then  please  to  answer. 

jAL  Ask  me. 
^'iSbc.  HaTe  you  not  the  intention  which  I  attribate  to  yoa  ? 

j^  I  say  ^  Yes,''  in  the  hope  of  hearing  what  more  yon  kame 
to  say.  -       y    -.    . 

•'^■Soe.'YoTi  do,  then,  mean,  as  I  was  saying,  to  come  fi>rward 
in  a  little  while  in  the  character  of  an  adviser  of  the  Atheniana  ? 
And  suppose  that  when  yon  are  ascending  the  bema,  I  iyall  yoa 
by  the  sleeve  and  Bay,  Aldbiades,  yon  are  getting  np  to  advise 
the  Athenians ;  abont  what  are  they  going  to  deliberate,  and  do 
you  know  that  matter  better  than  they?  How  woold  yoa  an- 
swer me? 

jAL  I  should  reply,  that  I  was  going  to  advise  them  about 
what  I  do  know  better  than  they. 

Soc.  Then  you  are  a  good  adviser  about  the  things  whidi 
you  know  ? 

AL  Certainly. 

Soc,  And  do  you  know  anything  but  what  yon  have  learned 
of  others,  or  found  out  yourself? 

AL  That  is  all. 

Soc.  And  would  yon  have  ever  learned  or  discovered  if  yon 
had  not  been  willing  either  to  learn  of  others  or  to  atmww^ 
yourself? 

AL  I  should  not 

Sac,  And  would  you  have  been  willing  to  leam  or  to  examine 
what  you  supposed  that  you  knew  ? 

AL  Certainly  not 

Soc.  Then  there  was  a  time  when  you  thought  that  yon  did 
not  know  what  you  ar^  now  supposed  to  know  ? 

AL  Certainly. 

Soc.  I  think  that  I  know  the  extent  of  what  you  know ;  and 
you  must  tell  me  if  I  forget  anything :  if  I  remember  rightly, 
you  learned  the  art  of  writing  and  playing  on  the  lyre  and 
wrestling ;  the  flute  you  never  would  learn  ;  this  is  the  sum  of 
your  accomplishments,  unless  there  were  some  which  yon  •  ac- 
quired in  secret ;  and  I  think  that  secrecy  was  hardly  possible, 
as  you  could  not  have  come  out  of  your  door,  either  by  day  or 
aight,  without  my  seeing  you. 

AL  Yes,  that  was  the  whole  of  my  schooling. 
.Q-        Soc.  And  are  you  going  to  get  up  in  the  Athenian  aa- 
sembly,  and  give  them  advice  about  writing  ? 
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-  JL  No,  indeed.  ;.  .: 

Sac.  Or  about  the  touch  of  the  lyre?  .   .(  . 

AL  Certainly  not  •,, 

:.  iSbcAnd.  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  deliberating  abont 
wrestling  in  the  assembly?  i 

M.  Hardly.  ,. 

Soe,  Then  what  are  the  deliberations  in  which  yon  propose 
to  advise  them?     Surely  not  abont  building?  ^.  .u.r.  t  .  i.  -  .. 

-^.   No.  :  -  v.:  .  \    \  :f:    .;::     .  i     •■_  i      .  . 

iStMT.  For  the  builder  will  adyise  about  that  better  than  you 
will?    '.•  ;    .  '.       .      f  :     ::  '        >, 

JJL  Yes. 

Soc,  Nor  about  divination  ? 

JL  No. 

Soe.  The  diviner,  again,  will  advise  about  that  better  than 
you  will  ? 

M.  True. 

Soc.  Whether  he  be  little  or  great,  good  or  ill-looking,  noble 
or  ignoble  —  that  makes  no  difference  ? 

AL  Certainly  not 

Soc.  A  man  is  a  good  adviser  about  anything,  not  in  propor- 
tion to  his  wealth,  but  in  proportion  to  his  knowledge  ? 

AL  Assuredly. 

Soc.  Whether  their  counselor  is  rich  or  poor,  is  not  a  mat- 
ter which  will  make  any  difference  to  the  Athenians  when  they 
are  deliberating  about  die  health  of  the  citizens  ;  they  only  re- 
quire that  he  should  be  a  physician. 

AL  That  is  reasonable. 
•  Soc.  Then  what  will  be  the  subject  of  deliberation   about 
which  you  will  be  justified  in  getting  up  and  advising  them  ? 

AL  About  their  own  concerns,  Socrates. 

Soc.  You  mean  about  shipbuilding,  for  example,  when  the 
question  is  what  sort  of  ships  they  ought  to  build  ? 

AL  No,  I  do  not  mean  that 

Soc.  I  suppose,  because  you  do  not  understand  shipbuilding : 
is  that  the  reason  ? 

AL  Yes,  that  is  the  reason. 

Soc.  Then  about  what  concerns  of  theirs  will  you  advise 
them  ? 

AL  About  war,  Socrates,  or  about  peace,  or  about  any  other 
concerns  of  the  state. 

Soc.  You  mean,  when  they  deliberate  with  whom  they  ought 
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to  make  peace,  and? with  whom  they  ought  to  go  to  war,  and  in 

what  manner?  ''"■'     » •      >     •  .,n  «»•'!  :;.w\i  -  :•    ..-. 

AL  Yes.  •    - 

\Sm?.  And  they  ought  to  go  to  war  with  those  againtt  wlmn 

it  is  better  to  go  to  war  ?                  -•       '•  ■  "  '         "^   •- 

JL  Yes.  ^^  ''■■''      • 

'*'Soe.  And  when  it  is  better  ?  ^  •  ' -^    '    '•    -  ' 

•..;  JliL  Certainly."  .->'-  •*»■ '  '••'  '*  -  ■■-•       -  ■■^'^-  •      ••  •   ■•^'  ■'-'•  ♦-•^ 

.;  iScM?.  And  for  as  long  a  time  as  is  better  ?  •-•'  -^* 

Sbtf.  But  suppose  the  Athenians  to  deliberate  with  wluMn 
they  ought  to  close  in  wrestling,  and  whom  they  shall  seise  bj 
the  hand,  would  you,  or  the  master  of  gymnastics,  be  a  better 
adviser  of  them  ? 

AL  I  should  say,  the  master  of  gynmastics. 

Soc.  And  can  you  tell  me  with  a  view  to  what,  the  master 
of  gymnastics  would  judge,  with  whom  they  ought  or  ought  not 
to  close,  and  when  and  how  ?  I  mean  to  say  this  sort  of  thing: 
Would  he  not  say  that  they  should  wrestle  with  those  against 
whom  it  is  best  to  wrestle  ? 

AL  Yes. 

1AQ        *^^'  -^^  ^  much  as  is  best? 
^^^       AL  Yes. 

Soc.  And  at  such  times  as  are  best  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soc.  Again ;  you  sometimes  accompany  the  lyre  with  the 
song  and  dance  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soc.  When  this  is  well  ?  -     * 

AL  Yes. 

Soc.  And  as  much  as  is  well  ? 

AL  Just  that 

Soc.  And  as  you  speak  of  an  excellence  of  playing  the  lyrSy 
and  of  an  excellence  or  art  of  the  best  in  wrestling,  I  wish  joo 
would  tell  me  what  you  call  the  excellence  of  playing  the  lyre ; 
when  I  speak  of  the  excellence  of  wrestling,  I  call  that  the  art 
of  gymnastic,  and  I  want  to  know  what  you  call  the  other. 

AL  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Soc.  Then  try  to  do  as  I  do  ;  for  I  answered  that  which  is 
always  right,  and  when  I  say  right,  I  mean  that  which  is  in  so  > 
cordance  with  the  rules  of  art. 

AL  Yes. 

Soc.  And  was  not  the  art  of  which  I  spoke  gymnastio? 
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AL  CerUdnly.  ■•   -^  J''  ^  -v»  I   ^inr .  .;;!.•.•  . i ,;  fo.    I  .^.  . 

iS^.  And  I  called  the  excellence  in  wrestling  gynmastic  ? 

AL  You  did.  - 

■  Soc.  And  I  wa»  right?  /     . 

'    ^/L  I  think  that  you  were.  i    .  .. 

jSbc.  Well,  now,  as  you  ought  to  learn  to  argue  prettily,  I 
28k  you  in  return  to  tell  me,  first  of  all,  what  is  that  art  of 
which  playing  and  singing,  and  the  corresponding  motion  of  the 
dance  are  parts,  what  is  the  name  of  the  whole  ?  l  think  that 
by  this  time  you  must  be  able  to  telL  '-    < 

AL  Indeed  I  cannot  ..'.■' 

'■  *  Soc.  Then  let  me  put  the  matter  in  another  way:  what  do 
you  call  the  goddesses  who  are  the  patronesses  of  the  arts  ? 

AL  The  Muses,  do  you  mean,  Socrates  ? 

Soc,  Very  good  ;  and  what  is  the  name  of  the  art  which  is 
called  after  them  ? 

AL  I  suppose  that  you  mean  music. 

Soc.  Yes,  that  is  my  meaning ;  and  what  is  the  exceUenoe 
of  the  art  of  music,  as  I  told  you  truly  that  the  excellence  of 
wrestling  was  the  art  of  gymnastic  —  what  is  the  exoellence  of 
music  —  to  be  what  ? 

Al,  To  be  musical,  I  suppose. 

Soc,  Very  good  ;  and  now  please  to  tell  me  what  is  the  ex- 
cellence of  war  and  peace  ;  as  the  more  musical  was  the  more 
excellent,  or  the  more  gymnastical  was  the  more  excellent ; 
tell  me,  what  name  do  you  give  to  the  more  excellent  in  war 
and  peace  ? 

AL  But  I  cannot 

Soc.  But  if  you,  offering  advice  to  another,  said  to  him:  This 
food  is  better  than  that,  at  this  time  and  in  this  quantity,  and 
he  said  to  you :  What  do  you  mean,  Alcibiades,  by  the  word 
**  better  ?  "  you  would  have  no  difficulty  in  replying  that  you 
meant  ^  more  wholesome,"  although  you  do  not  profess  to  be 
a  physician ;  and  when  the  subject  is  one  on  which  you  profess 
to  have  knowledge,  and  about  which  you  are  ready  to  get  up 
and  advise  as  if  you  knew,  are  you  not  ashamed  of  having  .  ^^ 
nothing  to  sa,y,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  ?  Is  not  that 
disgraceful  ? 

AL  Very. 

Soc.  Well,  then,  consider  and  try  to  explidn  what  is  the 
meauing  of  "  better,"  in  the  matter  of  making  peace  and  going 
to  war  with  those  against  whom  you  ought  to  go  to  war  ?  To 
what  does  that  refer  ? 
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AL  lam  thinking,  and  I  cannot  telL    '         -''.v.-h.«^.''  \X  - 

iSbe..:Bat  you  surely  know  what  are  the  diarget  iHiioli  we 
bring  against  one  anoUier,  when  we  arrive  at  the  point  of  mak- 
ing war,  and  what  name  we  give  them  ?     -  ,  *7- ' 

jAL  Yes,  certainly ;  we  say  that  we  have  been^deceiyad,  or 
forced,  or  defrauded. . !  •  /:"."''   .    V" 

u^Soe.  And  how  does  this  happen  ?  Will  you  tell  me  that? 
For  there  may  be  a  dlfierence  in  the  manner.  -  ••  i :  •,-.  >«.  >•' 
'j.jAL  Do  you  mean  by  how,  Socrates,  whether  we  :Siiflbred 
these  things  justly  or  unjustly  ?  •:' .-      •*  V"  •*    *.•"'-«* 

Soe.  Exactly.  '^  j  •.  .'.  ^      * ' 

'fAL  There  can  be  no  greater  difference  than  between  just 
and  unjust.     - 

Soe.  And  would  you  advise  the  Athenians  to  go  to  war  with 
the  just  or  with  the  uigust? 

AL  That  is  an  awkward  question ;  for  certainly,  even  if  a 
person  did  intend  to  go  .  to  war  with  the  just,  he  would  not 
admit  that  they  were  just. 

.  Soc.  He  would  not  go  to  war,  because  that  would  be  nnlaw- 
ful? 

AL  Yes ;  and  not  honorable. 

Soc.  Then  you,  too,  would  address  them  on  prindplea  of 
justice  ? 

AL  Certainly. 

Soe.  What,  then,  is  justice  but  that  better,  of  which  I  qioke, 
in  going  to  war  or  not  going  to  war  with  those  against  whom 
we  ought  or  ought  not,  and  when  we  ought  or  ought  not  to  go 
to  war? 

AL  Clearly. 

Soe.  But  how  is  this,  friend  Alcibiades  ?  E[ave  you  forgoi> 
ten  that  you  do  not  know  this,  or  have  you  been  to  the  school- 
master without  my  knowledge,  and  has  he  taught  you  to  discern 
the  just  frx>m  the  unjust  ?  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  who  he  is, 
that  I  may  go  and  learn  of  him — you  shall  introduce  me. 

AL  You  are  mocking,  Socrates. 

Soe.  No,  indeed  ;  I  most  solemnly  declare  to  you  by  Zeus, 
who  is  the  god  of  our  common  friendship,  and  whom  I  never 
will  forswear,  that  I  am  not ;  tell  me,  then,  who  this  instructor 
is,  if  be  exists  ? 

AL  But,  perhaps,  he  does  not  exist ;  may  I  not  have  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  just  and  unjust  in  some  other  way  ? 

Soc.  Yes ;  if  you  have  discovered  them. 
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JL  But  do  yoQ  not  think  that  I  oonld  diaoover  them  ?   '  \ 

,Soe,  I  am  sure, that  yon  might,  if  yon  inquired  about  them. 

,.,.AL  And  do  you  not  think  that  I  would  inquired    ^  ... ., 

Soe.  Yes ;  if  you  thought  that  you  did  not  know  them.  .. 
V  'AL  And  was  Uiere  never  a  time  when  I  did  not  know  them  ? 
7  Sac.  Very  good ;  then  can  you  tell  me  the  time  when  you 
thought  that  you  did  not  know  the  nature  of  the  just  and  .^.^ 
the  unjust?  What  do. you  say  .to  last  year  ?  Were  you  • . 
in  the  state  of  conscious  ignorance  and  inquiry  ?  or  did  you  think 
that  you  knew  ?  And  please  to  answer  truly,  that  our  discus- 
sion may  not  be  in  vain.  ,  '^ 

JL  Well,  I  thought  that  I  knew.  , 

Soe,  And  two  years  ago,  and  three  years  ag^,  and  four  years 
ago,  you  knew  all  the  same  ? 

-4^.  I  did. 

Soe.  And  more  than  four  years  ago  you  were  a  child  —-were 
you  not?  <     .  '. 

AL  Yes. 

Soc.  And  then  I  am  quite  sure  you  thought  you  knew. 

AL  And  why  are  you  sure  of  that? 

Soc.  Because  I  often  heard  you  when  a  child,  in  your  teach- 
er's house,  or  elsewhere,  playing  at  dice  or  some  other  game 
with  the  boys,  not  hesitating  at  all  about  the  nature  of  the  just 
and  unjust;  but  very -confident — crying  and  shouting  that  one 
of  the  boys  was  a  rogue  and  a  cheat,  and  had  been  cheating.  Is 
not  that  true  ? 

AL  But  what  was  I  to  do,  Socrates,  when  anybody  cheated 
me? 

Soc.  Yes  ;  and  that  very  question  implies  that  you  knew  the 
nature  of  just  and  unjust 

AL  To  be  sure  I  knew ;  I  was  quite  aware  that  I  was  being 
cheated. 

Soc.  Then  you  suppose  yourself  when  a  child  to  have  known 
the  nature  of  just  and  unjust  ? 

AL  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  when  did  you  discover  them — not,  surely,  at  the 
time  at  which  you  thought  that  you  knew  them  ? 

Al.  Certainly  not 

Soc.  And  when  did  you  think  that  yon  were  ignorant ;  if 
you  consider,  you  will  find  that  there  never  was  such  a  time. 

AL  Really,  Socrates,  I  cannot  say. 

Soc.  Then  you  did  not  learn  them  by  discovering  them  ? 
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^rJL  That  b  plainly  the  inference.'  -•»«^ ^m  vui'i'U*^t  .U8>. 
.rfSoe.  Bat  jost  how  jon  said  that  70a  did  not  know  them  hj 
learning ;  jiow,  if  jon  have  neither  diaooYered  nor  learned  them, 
how  and -whence  do  70a  come  to  know  them  ?    ••  /■  ' 

'-i'AL  I  anppoBe  that  I  was  mistaken  in  saying  that  I  knew 
them  through  m7  own  discovery  of  them ;  ^er^as,  in  tmtfa,  I 
learned  them  in  the  same  way  that  other  people  learn.  ■    ;*«.*'«•• 

Soe.  That  is  what  yon  said  before,  and  I  mnst  again  ask,  of' 
whom ?''.  Answer  that.  '•'  •■■-■•'  .'..'.'■•  :•  t;.-!..-i..  »  .  •  -..s-  ,n«*i  ijt 
'.'r:i^' Of 'the  many.'   ..'>-'^wi  «>*  wr;.xiij  ij.-K     *  •»  <^i« '  i»%tv  r»ii4H 

Soe.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  a  high  opinion  of  your  teaohflra. 

JJL  Why,  are  they  not  able  to  teadi?        *  f  » •" 

Soe,  They  coold  not  teach  yon  how  to  play  at  dranghts,  and 
yet  that  is  a  much  smaller  matter  than  justice — do  you  not  ad- 
mit that? 

ALYes.  ^ 

Soe.  And  can  they  teach  the  better  who  are  nnable  to  teaoh 
the  worse  ? 

AL  I  think  that  they  can ;  at  any  rate,  they  can  teach  many 
&r  better  things  than  to  play  at  draughts. 
« . .        Soe.  What  things  ? 

AL  Why,  for  example,  I  learned  to  speak  Grreek  of 
them,  and  I  cannot  say  who  was  my  teacher,  or  to  whom  I  am 
to  attribute  my  knowledge  of  Greek,  if  not  to  those  good-for- 
nothing  teachers,  as  you  call  them. 

Soe,  Why,  yes,  my  friend ;  and  the  many  are  good  enough 
teachers  of  Greek,  and  their  instructions  in  that  line  may  be 
justly  praised. 

AL  Why  is  that  ? 

Soe,  Why,  because  they  have  the  qualities  of  good  teachers. 

AL  What  qualities  ? 

Soe.  Why,  you  know  that  knowledge  is  the  first  qualification 
of  any  teacher  ? 

AL  Certainly. 

Soe.  And  if  they  know,  they  must  agree  together  and  not 
differ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soe,  And  would  you  say  that  they  knew  the  things  abont 
which  they  differ? 

AL  No. 

Soe,  Then  how  can  they  teach  them? 

AL  They  cannot 
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V  Soc.  Well,  but  do  you  imagine  that  the  many  would  differ 
about  the  nature  of  wood  and  stone — if  jou  ask  any  one  about 
them  are  they  not  agreed,  and  go  to  fetch  the  same  thing,  when 
they  want  a  piece  of  wood  or  a  stone,  or  anything  else  of  the 
sort ;  for  that,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  pretty  nearly  all  that 
you  mean  by  speaking  Greek,  i"  <     '-*' 

AL  True.  >    .  r  -  -.  ,    ;.    *'  ..  ■      t. 

AlSoe.  But  then,  as  we  were  saying,  these  are  matters  about 
which  they  are  agreed  with  one  another  and  with  themselTes ; 
'  both  individuals  and  states  use  the  same  words  about  th^m ; 
they  do  not  use  some  one  word  and  some  another.  ^  -^ 

AL  They  do  not 

Soc.  Then  they  may  be  expected  to  be  good  teachers  of  these 
things  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soc.  And  if  we  want  to  instruct  any  one  in  them,  we  shall 
be  right  in  sending  him  to  be  taught  by  our  friends  the  many  ? 

AL  Very  true. 

Soc.  But  if  we  wanted  further  to  know  not  only  which  are 
men  and  which  are  horses,  but  which  men  or  horses  hare  pow-^ 
ers  of  running,  will  the  many  be  able  to  inform  us  of  this  ? 

AL  Certainly  not  • 

Soc,  And  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  do  not  know  these 
things  and  are  not  true  teachers  of  them  is,  that  they  are  never 
agreed  about  them  ? 

AL  Yes. 
.    Soc.  And  suppose  that  we  wanted  to  know  not  only  what 
men  are  like,  but  what  healthy  or  diseased  men  are  like^- 
would  the  many  be  able  to  teach  us  this  ? 

AL  They  would  not 

Soc.  And  you  would  have  a  proof  that  they  were  bad  teach- 
ers of  these  matters,  if  you  saw  them  at  variance  ? 

AL  I  should. 

Soc.  Well,  but  are  the  many  agreed  with  themselves,  or 
with  one  another,  about  the  justice  or  injustice  of  men  ..^ 
and  things  ? 

AL  AjBsuredly  not,  Socrates. 

Soc.  There  is  no  subject  about  which  they  are  more  at  vari* 
ance  ? 

AL  None. 

Soe.  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of  men 
quarreling  over  the  principles  of  health  and  disease  to  such  an 
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extent  us  to  go"  to  war  and  kill  one  another  for  the' sake  of 
them.'  ■.'■-;.-'   *■  '     .-    ':  .  • . 

.  AL  No,  indeed.  :  v      •      y    .-  ■  ■ 

-  Soe*  Bat  of  the  qnarrelB  ahoot  justice  and  ii^jastioey  yoa 
haTO  certainly  heard,  even  if  yod  have  never  seen  them ;  ftr 
yon  have  heiurd  recitations  of  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey.        ^'  -    • 

JL  To  be  sure,  Socrates.  .  .1^ 

i,:Soe.  A  difference  of  jost  and  unjust  is  the  argument  of  the 
poems ?..-jffi'   .!.M:  ■;.::•.  •••■.::-•::■:  :»■:•■  ■  :.V/  »:  rrr;'.  -rr  ^-.v.rrF.-T'iV 

Soe.  And  this  difference  caused  all  the  wars  and  deaths .  of 
Trojans  and  Achaeans,  and  the  deaths  of  the  suitors  of  Penel- 
ope in  their  quarrel  with  Odysseus.  ' 

JL  Very  true.  ' 

Soc.  And  when  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  and  Bo^ 
otians  fell  at  Tanagra,  and  afterwards  in  the  battle  of  Coronea, 
at  which  your  feither,  Cleinias,  met  his  end,  the  question  was 
one  of  justice  —  this  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  battles,  and  of 
their  deaths  ? 

AL  Very  true. 

Soc.  But  can  we  suppose  that  they  understand  that  about 
which  they  are  quarreling  to  the  death  ? 

JL  Clearly  not. ' 

Soc.  And  yet  those  whom  you  thus  allow  to  be  ignorant  are 
the  teachers  to  whom  you  are  appealing. 

JL  Very  true. 

Soc.  But  how  are  you  ever  likely  to  know  the  nature  of  jus- 
tice and  injustice,  about  which  you  are  so  perplexed,  if  you 
have  neither  learned  them  of  others  nor  discovered  them  your* 
self  ? 

JL  From  what  you  say,  I  suppose  not 

Soc.  See,  again,  how  inaccurately  you  speak,  Alcibiades  I 

JL  In  what  respect  ? 

Soc,  In  saying  that  I  say  this.>  • 

JL  Why,  did  you  not  say  that  I  know  nothing  of  the  just 
and  unjust? 

Soc.  No ;  I  did  not. 

JL  Did  I,  then? 

Soc.  Yes. 

JL  How  was  that  ? 

Soc.  Let  me  explain.  Suppose  I  were  to  ask  you  which  is 
the  greater  number,  two  or  one ;  you  would  reply, « two ?"     •. 
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\i  ^  Ishoold.''  "'^  ■:;/'• 'i.'j  \   '■:*■.  x^    ,-'  *' r::  .   .- 

iS<»c.  And  by  how  much  greater  ? 
.'    AL  By  one.  '  ... 

Soe,  Wliich  of  as  now  says  that  two  is  more  than  one  ?  - 
\  AL  I  do.        ..  •      » 

Soe.  Did  not  I  ask,  and  yon  answer  the  question? 
.  AL  Yes.  ■.-. :  .:;  .         •*     .  ■    ..-1  •.  V  ;    v    .        *'*.     ..'. 
ii.  Soe.  Then  who  is  speaking?  .  I  who  pat  the  question,   ^^^ 
or  you  who  answer  me  ?  •;  • 

AL  I  anL  -   .     . 

-    jSbc.  Or  suppose  that  I  ask  and  you  tell  me  the  letters  which 
make  up  the  name  Socrates,  which  of  us  is  the  speaker? 

AL  I  am. 

Soc.  Now  let  us  put  the  case  generally :  whenoTor  there  is  a 
question  and  answer,  who  is  the  speaker,  the  questioner  or  the 
answerer? 

AL  I  should  say,  Socrates,  that  the  answerer  was  the  speaker. 

Soc.  And  have  I  not  been  the  questioner  all  through  ? 

Al.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  you  the  answerer?  • 

AL  Certainly. 

Soc.  Which  of  us,  then,  was  the  speaker  ?    • 

AL  The  inference  is,  Socrates,  that  I  was  the  speaker. 

Soc.  Did  not  some  one  say  that  Alcibiades,  the  fair  son  of 
Cleinias,  not  understanding  about  just  and  unjust,  but  thinking 
that  he  did  understand,  was  going  to  the  assembly  to  advise  the 
Athenians  about  what  he  did  not  know  ?     Was  not  that  said  ? 

AL  That  is  true. 

Soc.  Then,  Alcibiades,  the  result  may  be  expressed  in  the 
language  of  Euripides.  I  think  that  you  have  heard  all  this 
^  from  yourself,  and  not  from  me ; "  nor  did  I  say  this,  which 
you  erroneously  attribute  to  me,  but  you  yourself,  and  what  you 
said  was  very  true.  For  indeed,  my  dear,  fellow,  the  design 
which  you  meditate  of  teaching  what  you  do  not  know,  and 
have  not  taken  any  pains  to  learn,  is  downright  insanity.  , 

AL  But,  Socrates,  I  think  that  the  Athenians  and  the  rest 
of  the  Hellenes  do  not  often  advise  as  to  the  more  just  or  un- 
just ;  for  they  see  no  difficulty  in  them,  and  therefore  they 
leave  them,  and  consider  w^ich  course  of  action  will  be  most 
expedient ;  for  there  is  a  great  difference. between  justice  and 
expediency.  Many  persons  have  done  great  wrong  and  profited 
by  their  injustice ;  others  have  done  rightly  and  suffered. 
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Soe.  Well)  bat  supposing  the  oppodtiou  to  exist  ever  ao 
much  between  the  just  and  the  expedient,  70a  sorelj  do  not 
suppose  that  you  know  what  is  expedient  for  mankind,  or  whj 
a  thing  is  expedient?  ' 

AL  Why  not,  Socrates  ?  But  I  am  not  going  to  be  asked 
again  from  whom  I  learned,  or  how  I  discover  them. 

Soe.  What  a  way  you  have  !  When  you  make  a  mistake 
which  has  been  already  detected,  you  want  to  have  a  new  and 
different  demonstration  of  the  mistake  ;  the  old  argument  is  a 
worn-out  garment  which  you  will  no  longer  put  on,  but  some 
«'. .  one  must  produce  another  which  is  clean  and  new.  Now 
I,  without  regarding  this  sally  of  yours,  shall  repeat  the 
question,  —  Where  did  you  leam  and  how  do  you  know  the 
nature  of  the  expedient,  and  who  is  your  teacher  ?  I  shall  re- 
sume all  the  previous  argument  in  a  word ;  then,  as  is  obvious, 
you  will  be  in  the  old  difficulty,  and  will  not  be  able  to  show 
that  you  know  the  expedient,  eiUier  because  you  learned  or  be* 
cause  you  discovered  it  yoursel£  But,  as  I  perceive  that  yon 
are  dainty,  and  dislike  the  taste  of  an  argument  which  you  have 
heard  before,  I  will  inquire  no  further  into  your  knowledge  of 
what  is  expedient  or  what  is  not  expedient  for  the  Athenian 
people,  simply  asking,  why  do  you  not  explain  whether  justice 
or  expediency  are  same  or  different  ?  And  if  you  like  you  may 
examine  me  as  I  have  examined  you,  or  if  you  please,  carry  on 
the  discussion  by  yourself. 

AL  But  I  am  not  certain,  Socrates,  whether  I  shall  be  able 
to  discuss  the  matter,  with  you. 

Soc.  Then  imagine,  my  dear  fellow,  that  I  am  the  demus  and 
the-  ecclesia ;  for  in  the  ecclesia,  too,  you  will  have  to  persuade 
men  individually. 

AL  Yes. 

Soe.  And  is  not  the  same  person  able  to  persuade  one  in- 
dividual singly  and  many  individuals  of  the  things  which  he 
knows  ?  The  grammarian,  for  example,  can  persuade  one  and 
he  can  persuade  many  about  letters. 

AL  True. 

Sac.  And  about  number,  will  not  the  same  person  persuade 
one  and  persuade  many  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soc.  And  this  will  be  he  who  knows  number,  or  the  arith- 
metician ? 

AL  Quite  true. 
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.  ,Soe.  And  cannot  you  pereoade  one  man  about  that  of  which 
jou  can  persuade  many  ?  ^ 

;  AL  I  suppose  that  I  can. 

Soc,  And  that  is  clearly  what  you  know?  ,^    .- 

AL  Yes. 

Soc.  And  the  only  difference  between  one  who  argues  as  we 
are  doing,  and  the  orator  who  is  addressing  an  assembly,  is  that 
the  one  seeks  to  persuade  a  number,  and  the  other  an  individ- 
ual, of  the  same  things.  ,^.  ,-|      \    " 

^il  That  may  be  supposed.    '  .    <         * 

:.  Soe.  Well,  then,  since  the  same  person  who  can  persuade  a 
multitude  can  persuade  individuals,  try  conclusions  upon  me, 
and  prove  to  me  that  the  just  is  not  always  expedient. 

AL  You  take  liberties,  Socrates. 

Soc.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  proving  to  you  the  opposite 
of  that  which  you  will  not  prove  to  me. 

AL  Proceed. 

See.  Answer  my  questions  —  that  is  all. 

AL  Nay,  I  should  like  you  to  be  the  speaker. 

Soc.  What,  do  you  not  wish  to  be  persuaded  ? 

AL  Certainly  I  do. 

Soc.  And  can  you  be  persuaded  better  than  out  of  jrour  own 
mouth  ? 

AL  I  should  say  not 

Soc.  Then  you  shall  answer  ;  and  if  you  do  not  hear  .the 
words,  that  the  just  is  the  expedient,  coming  out  of  your  own 
lips,  never  believe  another  man  again. 

AL  No,  indeed  ;  and  answer  I  will,  for  I  do  not  see  how  that 
can  do  me  any  harm. 

Soc.  I  perceive  that  you  are  a  prophet :  Let  me  begin   .. .  « 
by  asking  whether  you  allow  that  the  just  is  sometimes 
expedient  and  sometimes  not  ? 

AI.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  sometimes  honorable  and  sometimes  not  ? 

AL  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc.  I  am  asking  if  you  ever  knew  any  one  who  did  what 
was  dishonorable  and  yet  just  ? 

AL  1  never  did. 

Soc.  All  just  things  are  honorable  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soc.  And  are  honorable  things  somedmes  good  and  some- 
times  not  good,  or  are  they  always  good  ? 
vol..  IV.  84 
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^'^AL  I  rather  think,  SocrateSi  that  some  honorable  thinga  mro 
evD.  i     ..-r 

Soe.  And  are  some  dishonorable  things  good  ? 

AL  Yes.  •  '•■**•    •''••- 

Soc.  You  mean  in  snch  a  case  as  the  following :  In  time  of 
war,  men  have  been  wounded  or  have  died  in  rescoing  a  com- 
panion or  kinsman,  when  others  who  have  neglected  the  datj 
of  rescuing  them  have  escaped  in  safety  ?  • ' ;    *  •"' 

AL  True.  •  -      •    i  ••'■.••'•  '•>  .:::• 

.  Soc.  And  to  rescue  another  under  such  drcumstances  is' hon- 
orable, in  respect  of  the  attempt  to  save  those  whom  we  ought 
to  save ;  and  this  is  courage ?  -^  '■-"*■ 

AL  True. 

Soe.  But  evil  in  respect  of  death  and  wounds  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soc.  And  the  courage  which  is  shown  in  the  rescue  is  one 
thing,  and  the  death  another. 

AL  Certainly. 

Soc.  Then  the  rescue  of  one's  friends  is  not  honorable,  and 
yet  evil  in  the  same  point  of  view  ? 

^  No. 

Soc.  And  yet  if  honorable,  then  also  good :  Will  you  con- 
sider whether  this  may  not  be  true,  for  you  were  acknowledg- 
ing that  the  courage  which  is  shown  in  the  rescue  is  honorable? 
Now  is  this  courage  good  or  evil  ?  Look  at  the  matter  in  this 
light :  which  would  you  rather  choose,  good  or  evil  ? 

AL  Good. 

Soc.  And  the  greatest  goods  yon  would  be  most  ready  to 
choose,  and  would  least  like  to  be  deprived  of  them  ? 

AL  Certainly. 

Soc.  What  would  you  say  of  courage  ?  At  what  price  would 
you  be  willing  to  be  deprived  of  courage  ? 

AL  1  would  rather  die  than  be  a  coward. 

Soc.  Then  you  think  that  cowardice  is  the  worst  of  evils  ? 

AL  I  do. 

Soc,  As  bad  as  death,  I  suppose  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soc.  And  life  and  courage  are  the  extreme  opposites  of  death 
and  cowardice  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soc.  And  they  are  the  qualities  which  you  would  most  desire 
to  have,  and  the  others  you  would  least  desire  ? 


J 
■  » 
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Soc.  Is  this  because  joa  think  life  and  courage  the  best,  and 
death  and  cowardice  the  worst? 
.  AL  Yes, 

Soc.  And  you  would  regard  the  rescue  of  a  friend  in  battle 
as  good,  in  respect  of  the  courage  which  is  there  shown  ?    . 

AL  I  should. 

Soc.  But  eyil  in  respect  of  the  death  which  ensues  ? 

AL  Yes-  %  ./ 

*     *  Soc.  Might  we  not  describe  the  different  effects  in  this  . .  ^ 
way :  You  may  call  either  of  them  eyil  in  respect  of  the 
evil  which  is-  the  effect,  and  good  in  respect  of  the  good  which 
iS  the  effect  of  either  of  them  ? 

ui/L  Yes. 

Soc.  And  they  are  honorable  in  as  &r  as  they  are  good,  and 
dishonorable  in  as  &r  as  they  are  evil  ? 

Al  True. 

Soc.  Then  when  you  say  that  the  rescue  of  a  friend  in  battle 
is  honorable  and  yet  evil,  that  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the 
rescue  is  good  and  yet  evil  ? 

AL  I  believe  that  you  are  right,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Nothing  honorable,  regarded  as  honorable,  is  evil ;  nor 
anything  base,  regarded  as  base,  good. 

Al.  Clearly  not. 

Soc.  Look  at  the  matter  yet  once  more  in  a  fbrther  light : 
ne  who  acts  honorably  acts  well  ? 

Al.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  he  who  acts  well  is  happy  ? 

AL  Of  course. 

Soc.  And  the  happy  are  those  who  obtain  good  ? 

AL  True. 

Soc.  And  they  obtain  good  by  acting  well  and  honorably  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soc.  Then  acting  well  is  a  good  ? 

Al.  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  happiness  is  a  good  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soc.  Then  the  good  and  the  honorable  are  again  identified  ? 

Al.  That  is  evident. 

Soc.  Then,  according  to  the  argument,  that  which  we  fi'vd  to 
be  honorable  we  shall  also  find  to  be  good  ? 

AL    rip.rtainlv- 
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;.  Soe.  And  u  the  good  expedient  or  not?  'i> '    «>..   - 

■^Expedient''''  •'      -       -I        ' 

&c.  Do  joa  remember  oar  admissions  abont  the  jost  ? 
AL  Yes ;  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  said  that  those  who  aetad 

-justly  must  alsa  act  honorably.  ' 

Soe.  And  the  honorable  Is  the  good?  '  /  •  • 

Al  Yes  / 

Soe.  And  the  good  is  expedient? 
Al  Yes.  •  • 


.;v;  Soe\'^ Then,  Aldbades,  the  just  is  expedient  ?      _•* '    ^  ^.  * 

AL  I  should  infer  that  •  '  »t  ;•  ..  -  -j-  :jti./  ;  .».v^ 
* '  jSent.  And  all  thb  I  prove  out  of  your  own  mouthy  for  I  ask 
ind  you  answer?  .  •  .    i 

AJ*  I  must  acknowledge  that  yon  do. 

Soc.  And  having  acknowledged  that  the  just  v  the  same  as 
the  expedient,  are  yon  not  (let  me  ask)  prepared  to  ridicule  any 
one  who,  pretending  to  understand  the  principles  of  justice  and 
Injustice,  gets  up  to  advise  the  noble  Athenians  or  the  ignoble 
Peparethians,  that  the  just  may  be  the  evil  ? 

AL  Indeed,  Socrates,  I  know  not  what  I  am  saying.  YerOy, 
Z  am  in  a  strange  state,  for  when  you  put  questions  to  me  I -am 
iff  different  minds  in  successive  instants. 

Soc,  And  are  you  not  aware  of  the  nature  of  this  perplex- 
ity, my  friend  ? 

AL  Indeed  I  am  not 

Soc,  Do  you  suppose  that  if  some  one  were  to  ask  yoo 
whether  you  have  two  eyes  or  three,  or  two  hands  or  four,  or 
anything  of  that  sort,  you  would  then  be  of  different  minds  in 
vuccessive  instants  ? 

...        AL  1  begin  to  distrust  myself,  but  I  do  not  suppose  that 
I  should  be  of  different  minds  about  that 

Soc.  You  would  feel  no  doubt,  because  you  know  ?  —  that 
would  be  the  case  ? 

AL  I  suppose  so. 

Soc.  And  the  reason  why  you  involuntarily  contradict  your- 
self is  clearly  that  you  are  ignorant  ? 

AL  Very  likely. 

Soc.  And  if  you  feel  this  perplexity  in  answering  about  just 
and  unjust,  honorable  and  dishonorable,  good  and  evil,  expe- 
dient and  inexpedient,  the  reason  is  that  you  are  ignorant  of 
them,  and  therefore  in  perplexity.     Is  not  that  clear  ? 

AL  I  agree. 
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Soe*  Bat  is  this  always  the  case,  and  is  a  man  necessatilj 
perplexed  abont  that  of  which  he  has  no  knowledge  ? 
;  AL  Certainlj  he  is^ 

Soe,  And  do  joa  know  how  to  ascend  into  heaven  ? 

AL  Certainly  not.  / . 

Soe.  And  in  this  case,  too,  is  yoor  judgment  perplexed  ?   . 

Al  No. 

Soc.  Do  yon  see  the  reason  of  this,  or  shall  I  tell  yon?  . . 
.  JL  Tellmft^  .:        ^ '   - 

Soc,  The  rea^n  is,  that  you  not  only  ^  not  know,  my 
friend,  but  you  do  not  think  that  you  know.  ,-.. . 

AL  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Soe,  Think  for  yourself;  are  you  in  any  perplexity  about- 
things  of  which  you  are  ignorant  ?     You  know,  for  example^ 
that  you  know  nothing  about  the  preparation  of  food. 

AL  Very  true. 

Soe.  And  do  you  think  and  perplex  yourself  about  the  prep- 
aration of  food ;  or  do  you  leave  that  to  some  one  who  under- 
stands the  art  ? 

AL  The  latter. 

Soc,  Or  if  you  are  on  a  voyage,  do  you  bewilder  yourself 
by  considering  whether  the  rudder  is  to  be  drawn  inwards  or 
outwards,  or  do  you  leave  that  to  the  pilot,  and  do  nothing  ? 

AL  That  would  be  the  concern  of  the  pilot. 

Soc.  Then  you  are  not  perplexed  about  what  you  do  not 
know,  if  you  know  that  you  do  not  know  it  ? 

AL  I  imagine  not. 

Soe.  Do  you  see,  then,  that  mistakes  in  life  and  practice  are 
also  to  be  attributed  to  the  ignorance  which  has  conceit  of 
knowledge  ? 

AL  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  again  ? 

Soe.  I  suppose  that  we  begin  to  act  when  we  think  that  we 
know  what  we  are  doing  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soe.  But  when  people  think  that  they  do  not  know,  they 
intrust  their  business  to  others  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soe.  And  so  there  is  a  class  of  ignorant  persons  who  do  not 
make  mistakes  in  life,  because  they  trust  others  ? 

AL  True. 

Soe.  Who,  then,  are  the  persons  who  make  mistakes  ?  They 
cannot,  of  course,  be  those  who  know? 
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Ijiil  Certainly  not  -    ^   ^    '""    '  >- 

Soc.  But  if  neither  those  who  know,  nor  those  who  know 
..g   that  thej  do  not  know,  make  mistakes,  there  remain  thoM 
only  who  do  not  know  and  think  that  they  know.        -  ^• 

AL  Yes,  only  those.  ,  ■      •     >  •  '. 

Soc,  Then  this  is  ignorance  of  the  disgraceful  sort  whldi  is 
mischievous?  •■•-       •   . 

AL  Yes.  •-'•»  *  •    '■•   •       -  :  -j-v  ■  ••■.    •-!   . . >. 

Soe.  And  most  mischievous  and  most  disgraceful  wh^  hay- 
ing to  do  with  the  greatest  matters? '--^        •'  V         ■  '•    "• ' 

AL  By  far.  ••■" ■•'  '•■» '        ••  *'•  'i'  '-^   .'-f.--".' 

Soe.  And  can  there  be  any  matters  greater  than  the  just, 
the  honorable,  the  good,  and  the  expedient  ?  '    ■    ^ 

'AL  Certainly  not 

Soe,  And  these,  as  you  were  saying,  are  what  perplex  7011? 

AL  Yes. 

Soe,  But  if  yon  are  perplexed,  then,  as  the  previous  aiga- 
ment  has  shown,  you  are  not  only  ignorant  of  the  greatest 
matters,  but  being  ignorant  you  &ncy  that  you  know  them  ? 

AL  I  fear  that  you  are  right 

Soe.  And  now  see  what  has  happened  to  you,  Aldbiades  I 
I  hardly  like  to  speak  of  your  evil  case,  but  as  we  are  alone,  I 
will :  you  are  living,  my  good  friend,  in  the  most  disgraceful 
state  of  ignorance,  of  which  you  are  convicted,  not  by  me,  but 
by  the  argument,  and  out  of  your  own  mouth  —  this  is  what 
makes  you  rush  into  politics  before  you  are  educated.  Neither 
is  your  case  singular.  For  I  might  say  the  same  of  almost  all 
our  statesmen,  perhaps  with  the  exception  of  your  guardian, 
Pericles. 

AL  Yes,  Socrates ;  and  Pericles  is  said  not  to  have  got  his 
wisdom  by  the  light  of  nature,  but  to  have  associated  with  sev- 
eral of  the  philosophers ;  with  Pythocleides,  for  example,  and 
with  Anaxagoras,  and  now  in  advanced  life  with  Damon,  hav- 
ing this  in  view. 

Soe.  Well,  but  did  you  ever  know  a  man  wise  in  anything 
who  was  unable  to  impart  his  particular  wisdom?  For  exam- 
ple, he  who  taught  you  letters  was  not  only  wise,  but  he  made 
you  and  any  others  whom  he  liked  wise. 

AL  Yes. 

Soe.  And  you,  whom  he  taught,  can  do  the  same  ? 

AL  True. 

Soe,  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  harper  and  the  gymnastio- 
master? 
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JL  Certainly. 

:  Soe.  When  a  person  is  enabled  to  impart  his  knowledge  to 
another,  that  surely  proves  his  own  understanding  of  any  mat- 
ter? »••       I     .••;.■  .       •:.•''••'■ 

AL  1  agree.  .        ' 

Sac,  Well,  and  did  Perides  make  any  one  wise ;  did  he  be- 
gin at  home  and  make  his  sons  wise  ? 

■  AL  But,  Socrates,  if  the  two  sons  of  Pericles  were  simple* 
tons,  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  matter?  .     • 

Soc.  Well,  but  did  he  make  your  brother,  Cleinias,  wise  ?    / 

AL  Cleinias  was  a  madman ;  there  is  no  use  in  talking  of 
him.  ' 

Soe.  But  if  Cleinias  was  a  madman  and  his  two  sons  were 
simpletons,  what  reason  can  be  given  why  he  neglects  you,  and 
lets  you  be  as  you  are  ? 

AL  I  believe  that  I  am  to  blame  for  not  attending. 

Soc.  But  did  you  ever  hear  of  any  other  Athenian  or  for- 
eigner, bond  or  firee,  who  is  deemed  to  have  grown  wiser  .  .^ 
in  the  society  of  Pericles  ?  —  as  I  might  cite  Py thodorus  . 
the  son  of  Isolochus,  and  Callias  the  son  of  Calliades,  who 
have  grown  wiser  in  the  society  of  Zeno,  for  which  privilege 
they  have  each  of  them  paid  him  the  sum  of  a  hundred  minae 
to  the  increase  of  their  wisdom  and  name. 

AL  I  certainly  never  did  hear  of  any  one. 

Soc,  Well,  and  in  reference  to  your  own  case,  do  you  mean 
to  remain  as  you  are,  or  will  you  take  pains  about  yourself? 

AL  With  your  aid,  Socrates,  I  will.  And  indeed,  when  I 
hear  you  speak,  the  truth  of  what  you  are  saying  strikes  home 
to  me,  and  I  agree  with  you,  for  our  statesmen,  all  but  a  few, 
do  appear  to  be  quite  uneducated. 

Soc.  What  is  the  inference  from  this  ? 

Al.  Why,  that  if  they  were  educated  they  would  be  trained 
athlotes,  and  he  who  means  to  rival  them  ought  to  have  knowl- 
edge and  experience  in  assailing  them ;  but  now,  as  they  have 
come  to  politics  utterly  without  any  special  training,  why 
should  I  have  the  trouble  of  learning  and  practicing?  For  I 
know  well  that  by  the  light  of  nature  I  shall  get  the  better  of 
them. 

Soc,  My  dear  friend,  what  a  sentiment !  And  how  unwor« 
thy  of  your  noble  form  and  your  high  estate  1 

AL  What  makes  you  say  that,  Socrates  ? 

Soc.  I  am  grieved  when  I  think  of  our  mutual  love. 
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^  Soc.  At  yoar  fancying  that  the  contest  on  which  you  ftre- 
terin^  is  with- people  here:  •■/.    .-^ 

AL  Why,  what  others  are  there  ?  "     • 

Soc.  la  that  a  question  which  a  magnanlmout  soul'  should 
ask?--   ••■•.••-.-■  '""     '     ■^.  .  ■■  -      .'. 

.  AL  Do  you  mean  to  say'  that  the  contest  is  not  with  these? 
-  -Soc*  And  suppose  that  you  were  going  to  steer*  a  ship  into 
action,  would  you  only  urn*  at  heing  the  best  pilot  on  boaid*? 
Would  you  not,  while  acknowledging  that  you.  must  attain  this 
degree  of  excellence,  Tftdier  look  to  your  true  antagonists,  and 
not  as  you  are  now  doing,  to  your  fellows  ?  Tou  *  ought  to  be 
so  fiir  above  these,  that,  instead  of  regarding  them  as  riyals,  you 
would  rather  not  have  them  serving  in  the  same  ranks  with 
you  against  the  enemy,  if  you  meant  to  accomplish  any  noUe 
action  really  worthy  of  yourself  and  of  the  state. 

AL  That  would  certainly  be  my  aim.  -^ 

Soe.  Great  reason,  then,  have  you  to  be  sadsfled,  if  yoa  an 
better  than  the  soldiers  —  having  become  ^  their  superior,  and 
training  yourself  with  an  eye  to  them,  you  have  no  need  to 
look  so  high  as  the  generals  of  the  enemy. 

1 20        '^'  ^"^  ^^^  ^^  they,  Socrates  ? 

Soc.  Why,  you  surely  know  that  our  city  goes  to  war 
now  and  then  with  the  Lacedaemonians  and  with  the  great 
king? 

AL  True  enough. 

Soc,  And  if  you  meant  to  be  the  ruler  of  this  city,  would 
you  not  be  right  in  considering  that  the  Lacedaemonian  and 
Persian  kings  are  your  true  rivals  ? 

Al,  I  believe  that  you  are  right. 

Soc.  O  no,  my  friend,  I  am  quite  wrong,  and  I  think  that 
you  ought  rather  to  turn  your  attention  to  Midias  the  quail- 
breeder  and  others  like  him,  who  manage  our  politics ;  in 
whom,  as  the  women  would  remark,  you  may  still  see  the  slaves' 
cut  of  hair,  cropping  out  in  their  minds  as  well  as  on  their 
pates  ;  and  they  come  with  their  barbarous  lingo  to  flatter  us 
and  not  to  rule  us.  To  these,  I  say,  you  should  look,  and  then 
you  will  have  no  need  to  take  any  heed  of  yourself  in  thir 
noble  contest ;  you  will  not  have  to  trouble  yourself  either  witj^ 
learning  what  has  to  be  learned,  or  practicing  what  has  to  b* 
practiced,  or  with  any  other  sort  of  preparation  for  a  politica. 
career. 

1  Reading  with  the  MSS.  6w6rt  yiyopt. 
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'  AL  1  thinky  Socrates,  that  you  are  right  in  that;  I  do. not 
Biippose,  however,  that  the  Spartan  generab  or  the  great  king 
aire  reallj  different  from  anyhodj  else. 

Soc.  But,  mj  dear  firiend,  do  consider  what  this  is  which, 
jou  are  saying. 

AL  What  shall  I  consider  ? 

Soc  In  the  first  place,  will  you  he  more  likely  to  take  care 
of  yourself  if  you  are  in  a  wholesome  fear  and  dread  of  them^ 
or  if  you  are  not  ?  '  ♦-•..    .  •       .  .    .  ,  .    .-•. 

•^  M,  Clearly,  if  I  have  such  a  fear  of  theuL  .  .    .^ 

"^  Soc.  And  do  you  think  that  you  will  sustain  any  injury  if 
you  take  any  care  of  yourself^ 

AL  No,  I  shall  be  greatly  benefited. 

Soc  And  this  is  one  very  important  respect  in  which  that 
notion  of  yours  is  bad. 

AL  True. 

Soe.  In  the  next  place,  consider  that  what  you  say  is  prob* 
ably  felse. 

AL  How  is  that  ? 

Soe.  Let  me  ask  you  whether  better  natures  are  likely  to  be 
found  in  noble  races  or  not  in  noble  races  ? 

AL  Clearly  in  noble  races. 

Socm  Are  not  those  who  are  well  bom  and  well  bred  most 
likely  to  be  perfect  in  nature  ? 

jiL  Certainly. 

Soc,  Then  let  us  compare  our  antecedents  with  those  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  and  Persian  kings ;  are  they  inferior  to  us  in 
descent?  Have  we  not  heard  that  the  former  are  sprung  from 
Heracles,  and  the  latter  from  Achaemenes,  and  that  the  race  of 
Heracles  and  the  race  of  Achaemenes  go  back  to  Perseus  son 
of  Zeus  ? 

AL  Why,  so  does  mine  go  back  to  Eurysaces,  and  he  .^i 
to  Zeusl 

Soc.  And  mine,  noble  Alcibiades,  to  Daedalus,  who,  by  the 
way  of  Hephaestus,  also  goes  back  to  Zeus.  But,  for  all  this, 
we  are  fitr  inferior  to  them.  For  they  are  descended  ^  from 
Zeus,"  through  a  line  of  kings  —  either  kiugs  of  Argos  and 
Lacedaemon,  or  kings  of  Persia,  which  they  have  always  pos- 
sessed, and  at  various  times  have  been  sovereigns  of  Asia,  as 
they  now  are ;  whereas,  we  and  our  fathers  were  but  private 
persons.  How  ridiculous  would  you  be  thought  for  making  a 
parade  of  your  ancestors  and  of  Salamis  the  island  of  £ury- 
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races,  or  of  Aegina, .  the  habitatioii  .of  the  stOl  more  mDciimt 
Aeacus,  to  Artaxerzes  son  of  Xerxes.  Tou  should  consider 
how  inferior  we  are  to  them  both  in  the  deriration  of  our  birth 
and  in  other  particulars.  Did  yon  never  observe  how  great  is 
the  property  of  the  Spartan  kings  ?  And  their  wives  are  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  Ephori,  who  are  public  officers,  and 
watch  ovier  them,  in  order  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  Herao- 
leid  blood :  And  the  Persian  king  far  surpasses  them ;  for,  no 
one  ever  entertains  a  suspicion  that  a  prince  of  Persia  can  have 
any  other  father.  .Such  is  the  awe  which  invests  the  person, of 
the  queen,  that  she  needs  no  other  guard.  And  when  the  heir 
of  the  kingdom  b  bom,  all  the  subjects  of  the  king  feast ;  and 
the  day  of  his  birth  is  forever  afterwards  kept  >  as  a  holiday 
and  time  of  sacrifice  by  all  Asia ;  whereas,  when  you  and  I 
were  bom,  Alcibiades,  as  the  comic  poet  says,  the  neighbors 
hardly  knew  of  the  important  event  After  the  birth  of  the 
royal  child,  he  is  tended,  not  by  a  good-for-nothing  woman- 
nurse,  but  by  the  best  of  the  royal  eunuchs,  who  are  charged 
with  the  care  of  the  child,  and  especially  with  the  fuhioning 
and  formation  of  his  limbs,  in  order  that  he  may  be  as  fidr  as 
possible ;  and  this  being  their  calling,  they  are  held  in  great 
honor.  And  when  the  young  prince  is  seven  years  old  he  is 
put  upon  a  horse  and  taken  to  the  riding-masters  and  begins  to 
go  out  hunting.  And  at  fourteen  years  of  age  he  is  handed 
over  to  the  royal  schoolmasters,  as  they  are  termed :  these  are 
four  chosen  men,  reputed  to  be  the  best  among  the  Persians  of 
a  certain  age ;  iemd  one  of  them  is  the  wisest,  another  the  just- 
est,  a  third  the  most  temperate,  and  a  fourth  the  most  valiant 
192  The  first  instructs  him  in  the  magianism  of  Zoroaster  the 
son  of  Oromasus,  which  is  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and 
teaches  him  also  the  duties  of  his  royal  office  ;  the  second,  who 
is  the  justest,  teaches  him  always  to  speak  the  truth  ;  the  third, 
or  most  temperate,  forbids  him  to  allow  any  pleasure  to  be  lord 
over  him,  that  he  may  be  accustomed  to  be  a  freeman  and  king 
indeed, —  lord  of  himself  first,  and  not  a  slave ;  the  most  val- 
iant makes  him  bold  and  fearless,  telling  him  that  if  he  fears  he 
is  to  deem  himself  a  slave ;  whereas  Pericles  gave  you,  Alcibia- 
des, for  a  tutor  Zophyrus  the  '[fliracian,  a  slave  of  his  with 
whom  he  could  do  nothing  else.  I  might  enlarge  on  the  nur- 
ture and  educaUon  of  your  rivals,  but  that  would  be  tedious ; 
and  what  I  have  said  is  a  sufficient  sample  of  what  remains  to 
be  said.     I  have  only  to  remark,  by  way  of  contrast,  that  no 
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one  cares '  about  your  birih  or  nurture  or  education,  or,  I  maj 
saj,  about  that  of  anj  other  Athenian,  unless  he  has  a  lover 
who  takes  care  of  him.  And  if  jou  cast  an  eje  on  the  wealth, 
the  luxury,  the  garments  with  their  flowing  trains,  the  anoint- 
ings with  mjrrh,  the  multitudes  of  attendants,  and  all  the  other 
bravery  of  the  Persians,  you  will  be  ashamed  when  yoa  discern 
your  own  inferiority ;  or  if  you  would  look  at  the  temperance 
and  orderliness  and  ease  and  grace  and  magnanimity  and  cour- 
age and  endurance  and  love  of  toil  and  desire  of  glory  and 
unbition  of  the  Lacedaemonians  —  in  all  these  respects  yoa 
3vill  regard  yourself  as  a  child  in  comparison  of  them.  Nay, 
)ven  in  w^th,  if  you  are  inclined  to  think  much  of  that,  I 
must  reveal  to  you  the  true  state  of  the  case ;  for  if  you  form 
an  estimate  of  the  wealth  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  you  will  see 
that  our  possessions  fall  far  short  of  theirs.  For  no  one  here 
can  compete  with  them  either  in  the  extent  and  fertility  of 
their  own  and  the  Messenian  territory,  or  in  the  number  of 
their  slaves,  and  especially  of  the  Helots,  or  of  their  horses,  or 
of  the  animals  which  feed  on  the  Messenian  pastures.  But  I 
have  said  enough  of  this :  and  as  to  gold  and  silver,  there  is 
more  of  them  in  Lacedaemon  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Hellas,  for 
during  many  generations  gold  has  been  always  flowing  in  to 
them  from  the  whole  Hellenic  world,  and  often  from  the 
barbarian  also,  and  never  flowing  out,  as  in  the  fable  of  .^q 
Aesop,  the  fox  said  to  lion,  ^  The  prints  of  the  feet  of 
those  going  in  are  distinct  enough;"  but  who  ever  saw  the 
trace  of  money  going  out  of  Lacedaemon  ?  and  therefore  you 
may  safely  infer  that  the  inhabitants  are  the  richest  of  the 
Hellenes  in  gold  and  silver,  and  their  kings  are  the  richest  of 
them,  for  the  greater  part  of  this  harvest  goes  to  their  kings, 
and  they  have  also  a  tribute  paid  to  them,  which  is  very  con- 
siderable. Yet  the  Spartan  wealth,  though  great  in  comparison 
of  the  wealth  of  the  other  Hellenes,  is  as  nothing  in  comparison 
of  that  of  the  Persians  and  their  kings.  Why,  I  have  been 
informed  by  a  credible  person  who  went  up  to  the  king  [at 
Susa],  that  he  passed  through  a  large  tract  of  excellent  land, 
extending  for  nearly  a  day's  journey,  which  the  people  of  the 
country  called  the  queen's  girdle,  and  another,  which  they  called 
her  veil ;  and  several  other  fair  and  fertile  districts,  which  were 
reserved  for  the  adornment  of  the  queen,  and  are  named  after 
her  several  habiliments.  Now,  I  cannot  help  thinking  to  my- 
self What,  if  some  one  were  to  go  to  Amestris,  the  wife  of 
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Xerxes- aiid  mother  of  Artaxerxes,  and  say  to  her : 
derlain  DiDomach^  whose  whole  wardrobe  is  not  worth  fii^ 
minae  - — and  that  will  be  more  than  the  value  — and  she  has  9l 
son  who  is  possessed  of  a  three-hundred  acre  patch  at  Erdiiae^ 
and  he  has  a  mind  to  go  to  war  with  your  son  -^  would  she  not 
wonder  to  what  this  Alcibiades  trusts  for  suoo^  in  the  oon-' 
flict  ?  .^  He  must  rely,"  she  would  say  to  herself,  ^  upon  his 
training  and  wisdom — these  are  the  things  which 'HeDenet 
value."  "And  if  she  heard  that  this  Alcibiades  who 'is  making 
tihe  attempt  is  not  as  yet  twenty  years  old,  and  is  wholly  uned- 
ucated, and  that  when  his  lover  tells  him  that  he  ought  4o'  get 
education  and  training  first,  and  then  go  and  fight  the  king,  he 
refuses,  and  says  that  he  is  well  enough  as  he  is,  would  she  not 
be  amazed,  and  ask,  ^  On  what,  then,  does  the  youth  rely  ? " 
And  if  we  reply  that  he  relies  on  his  beauty,  and  stature,  and 
birth,  and  mentai  endowments,  she  would  think  that  we  were 
« A  J  Toadj  Alcibiades,  when  she  compared  the  advantages  which 
you  possess  with  those  of  her  own  people.  And  I  believe 
that  Lampido  the  daughter  of  Leotychides,  the  wife  of  ArdiH 
damns  and  mother  of  Agis,  all  of  whom  were  kings,  would  have 
ihe  same  feeling  ;  i^  in  your  present  uneducated  state,  you  were 
to  turn  your  thoughts  against  her  son,  she,  too,  would  be  equally 
astonished.  But  how  disgraceful  that  we  should  not  have  as 
high  a  notion  of  what  is  required  in  us  as  our  enemies'  wives 
have  of  the  qualities  which  are  required  in  their  assailants!  O 
my  friend,  be  persuaded  by  me,  and  hear  the  Delphian  inscrip^ 
tion,  ^  Know  thyself;"  deem  these  kings  to  be  our  antagonists, 
who  are  not  such  as  you  think,  but  quite  of  another  sort,  and 
we  can  only  overcome  them  by  pains  and  skill.  And  if  you 
fail  in  the  required  qualities,  yon  will  fail  also  in  becoming  re- 
nowned among  Hellenes  and  Barbarians,  which  you  seem  to 
desire,  as  no  other  man  ever  desired  anything. 

AL  I  entirely  believe  you ;  but  what  are  the  sort  of  pains 
which  are  required,  Socrates?     Can  you  tell  me  that? 

Soc.  Yes,  I  can ;  but,  as  you  say,  with  your  aid ;  we  will 
inquire  how  we  may  be  most  improved ;  for  what  I  am  telling 
you  of  the  necessity  of  education  applies  to  myself  as  well  as 
to  you ;  and  there  is  only  one  point  in  which  I  have  an  advan- 
tage over  you. 

AL  What  is  that  ? 

Soc.  I  have  a  guardian  who  is  better  and  wiser  than  Peri- 
cles, who  is  your  guardian. 
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AL  AVho  18  that,  Socrates  ?  . '  V    .  \ ' 

Soe.  Grod,  Alcibiades,  who  up  to  this  daj  has  not  allowed 
'•  me  to  converse  with  you ;  and  that  inspires  in  me  the  faith 
tliat  I  am  especially  designed  to  bring  you  to  honor*        -    " 

AL  Yon  are  jesting,  Socrates.  < 

Soe.  Perhaps ;  at  any  rate,  I  am  right  in  saying  that  all  men 
.  greatly  need  pains  and  care,  and  you  and  I  above  all  men.  -^ 
••«»  AL  Yon  are  not  far  wrong  about  me,-   <     ••••?  .»'.«. 

Soc.  And  certainly  not  about  mysel£  -j-  f'-'i:] 

AL  But  what  can  we  do  ?  .  v      .  ; , 

*^  Soe^  There  must  be  no.  hesitation  or  cowardice,  my  friend. 

AL  Certainly  not,  Socrates. 

Soc.  No,  indeed,  and  we  ought  to  take  counsel  together :  for 
we  wish  to  be  as  good  as  possible ;  do  we  not? 

AL  Certainly,  we  do. 

Soe.  In  what  sort  of  virtue? 

AL  Plainly,  in  the  virtue  of  good  men. 

So€.  Who  are  good  in  what? 

AL  Those,  clearly,  who   are   good  in  the  management  of 
affairs. 

Soe.  What  sort  of  affairs  ?     Equestrian  affairs  ? 

AL  Certainly  not. 

Soe.  You  mean  that  for  them  we  should  have  recourse  to 
horsemen  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soe.  Well ;  naval  affsdrs  ? 

AL  No. 

Soe.  You  mean  that  we  should  have  recourse  to  sailors  for 
them  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soe.  Then  what  affairs  ?     And  who  do  them  ? 

AL  The  affairs  which  occupy  Athenian  gentlemeg.  ^q. 

Soe.  And  when  you  speak  of  gentlemen,  do  you  mean 
the  wise  or  the  unwise  ? 

AL  The  wise. 

Soe.  And  a  man  is  good  in  respect  of  that  in  which  he  if 
wise  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soe.  And  evil  in  respect  of  that  in  which  he  is  unwise  ? 

AL  Certainly. 
'  Soe.  The  shoemaker,  for  example,  is  wise  in  respect  of  the 
making  of  shoes  ? 
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AL  Yes.               ^                      ^-  •If'-   •'.(••:    ••''^  'f.. 
'^   iSbc.  Then  in  that  he  b  good  ? 
:  AL  He  18.     .      - 

jSSoc.  But  in  respect  of  the  making  of  gannento  he  u  unwise  7 

AL  Yea.                                     '    -  -  .  ••             v^r- ■ 

;  Soc.  Then  in  that  he  is  bad?  .      ;'  *         .   '■* 

AL  Yes.  .-••:•  ■•:.:.     •. 

Sac.  Then  npon  this  yiew  of  the  matter  the  same  man  is 

good  and  also  bad?  i.'r}"    r\  •::••.:      •?:  •;  :r:;j"-.-.  iii;*.'  ."^^  *< 

AL  True.  ..  ..-  :-.  :->  i^ :»  .n.    ' 

Soc.  But  would  jou  saj  that  the  good  are  the  same  as  the 
bad?  /-     )     : 

-  'AL  Certainly,  not.  ,      "        - 

Soe.  Then  whom  do  jou  call  the  good?  

AL  I  mean  by  the  good  those  who  are  able  to  rule  in  th« 
dty. 

Soc.  Not,  surely,  over  horses  ? 

AL  Certainly  not.  »  '    . 

.  Soe.  But  over  men  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soc.  When  they  are  sick? 

AL  No. 

Soe,  Or  on  a  voyage  ? 

AL  No. 

Soc,  Or  reaping  the  harvest  ? 

J^  No. 

^Sbc.  When  they  are  doing  something  or  nothing  ? 

AL  When  they  are  doing  something,  I  should  say. 

Soc.  I  wish  that  you  would  explain  to  me  what  th&t  is. 

AL  When  they  are  engaged  in  having  dealings  with  one 
another,  and  in  using  one  another's  services,  as  is  the  way  of 
our  city  life. 

Soc,  Those  of  whom  you  speak  are  ruling  over  men  who 
are  using  the  services  of  other  men  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soc.  Are  they  ruling  over  the  signal-men  who  use  the  ser- 
vices of  the  rowers  ? 

AL  No  ;  they  are  not. 

Soc,  That  would  be  the  office  of  the  pilot? 

AL  Yes. 

Soc,  But,  perhaps  you  mean  that  they  rule  over  flute-play- 
ers, who  lead  the  singers  and  use  the  services  of  the  dancers  ? 
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"  AL  Certainly  not  *    ^> 

Soe.  That  would  be  the  boBiness  of  the  teacher  of  the  cho- 
rus ?      •  - 

Al  Yes. 

Soc.  Then  what  is  the  meaning  of  being  able  to  rule  over 
men  who  use  other  men  ?  ^ 

AL  I  mean  that  thej  rule  over  men  who  have  common 
rights  of  citizenship,  and  dealings  with  one  another. 

Soc.  And  what  sort  of  an  art  is  this  ?  Suppose  that  I  were 
to  ask  jou  again,  as  I  did  just  now,  What  art  makes  men  know 
how  to  rule  over  their  fellow-sailors  ? 

AL  The  art  of  the  pilot. 

Soc.  And,  if  I  may  recur  to  another  old  instance,  what  art 
enables  them  to  rule  over  their  fellow-singers  ? 

AL  The  art  of  the  teacher  of  the  chorus,  which  you  were 
just  now  mentioning. 

Soe.  And  what  do  you  call  the  art  of  fellow-citizens  ? 

AL  I  should  say,  good  counsel,  Socrates. 

Soc.  And  is  the  art  of  the  pilot  evil  counsel  ? 

AL  No. 

Soc,  But  good  counsel  ? 

AL  Yes,  that  is  what  I  should  say,  —  good  counsel,  of  « o^ 
which  the  aim  is  the  preservation  of  the  voyagers. 

Soc,  True.  And  what  is  the  aim  of  that  other  good  counsel 
of  which  you  speak? 

AL  The  aim  is  the  better  order  and  preservation  of  the  city. 

Soc,  And  what  is  that  of  which  the  absence  or  presence  im- 
proves and  preserves  the  order  of  the  city?  Suppose  you 
were  to  ask  me,  what  is  that  of  which  the  presence  or  absence 
improves  or  preserves  the  order  of  the  body  ?  I  should  reply, 
the  presence  of  health  and  the  absence  of  disease.  You  would 
agree  to  that? 

AL  Yes. 

Soc.  And  if  you  were  to  ask  me  the  same  question  about 
the  eyes,  I  should  reply  in  the  same  way,  '*  The  presence  of 
sight  and  the  absence  of  blindness ; "  or  about  the  ears,  I  should 
reply,  that  they  were  improved  and  were  in  better  case,  wheu 
deafness  was  absent,  and  hearing  was  present  in  them  ? 

AL  True. 

Sac,  And  what  would  you  say  of  a  state  ?  What  is  that  by 
the  presence  or  absence  of  which  the  state  is  improved  and  bet- 
ter managed  and  ordered  ? 
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AL  I  should  sajy  Socrates,  that  this  was  the  presenoe  vof 
friendship  and  the  absence  of  hatred  and  division. 

Soc,  And  do  joa  mean  by  friendship  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment ? 
■  AL  Agreement  .       •  ^ 

Soe,  What  art  makes  cities  agree  about  nomhen? 

■AL  Arithmetic. 

Soc.  And  private  individuals?  ..: 

rtAL  The  same.    -^  -  .        •  - 

'•  Soe.  And  what  art  makes  each  individual  agree  with  himself? 

AL  The  same.  ^  ' 

Soe,  And  what  art  makes  each  of  us  agree  with  hihwelf  about 
the  comparative  length  of  the  span  and  of  the  cubit  ?  Doea  not 
the  art  of  measure  ? 

M.  Yes. 

Soc.  Individuals  and  states  are  equally  agreed  about  this  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soc.  And  the  same  holds  of  the  balance  ? 

AL  True. 

Soc,  But  what  is  that  agreement  of  which  you  speak,  and 
about  what  ?  what  art  can  give  that  agreement  ?  And  does  that 
which  gives  it  to  the  state  give  it  also  to  the  individual,  so  as  to 
make  hiih  consistent  with  himself  and  with  another  ? 

AL  I  should  suppose  so. 

Soc,  But  what  is  the  nature  of  this  agreement?  answer,  and 
&int  not. 

AL  I  mean  to  say  that  there  should  be  such  friendship  and 
agreement  as  exists  between  an  affectionate  father  and  mother 
and  their  son,  or  between  brothers,  or  between  husband  and  wife. 

Soc,  But  can  a  man,  Alcibiades,  agree  with  a  woman  aboot 
the  spinning  of  wool,  which  she  understands  and  he  does  not  ? 

AL  No,  truly. 

Soc,  Nor  has  he  any  need,  for  this  is  a  female  accomplish- 
ment. 

AL  Yes. 

Soc,  And  would  a  woman  agree  with  a  man  about  the  sdenoe 
of  arms,  which  she  has  never  learned  ? 
^  ^7        AL  Certainly  not 

Soc,  I  suppose  that  this  you  would  rather  regard  as  a 
male  accomplishment? 

AL  I  should. 

Soc,  Then,  upon  your  view,  women  and  men  have  two  sorts 
of  knowledge  ? 
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AL  Certainly. 

Soc,  Then  in  their  knowledge  there  la  no  agreement  of 
'  women  and  men  ? 

AL  There  la  not. 

Soc,  Nor  can  there  he  friendship,  if  friendship  is  agreement  ? 

AL  Pltunly  not 

Soe.  Then  women  are  not  loved  bj  men  when  they  do  their 
own  work? 

AL  I  suppose  not 

Soe.  Nor  men  by  women  when  they  do  their  own  work  ? 

AL  No.  .  . 

Soc.  Nor  are  states  well  administered,  when  individuals  do 
their  own  work  ? 

AL  I  should  rather  think,  Socrates,  that  the  reverse  Lb  the 
truth. 

Soc.  What !  do  you  mean  to  say  that  states  are  well  adminis- 
tered when  friendship  is  absent,  the  presence  of  which,  as  we 
were  saying,  alone  secures  their  good  order  ? 

AL  But  I  should  say  that  there  is  friendship  among  them, 
for  this  very  reason,  that  the  two  parties  respectively  do  their 
own  work. 

Soe.  That  was  not  what  you  were  saying  just  now ;  and  what 
do  you  mean  by  affirming  that  friendship  exists  when  there  is 
no  agreement  ?  Can  there  be  agreement  about  matters  which 
the  one  party  knows,  and  of  which  the  other  is  in  ignorance  ? 

AL  Impossible. 

Soc.  And  when  individuals  are  doing  their  own  work,  are 
they  doing  what  is  just  or  unjust  ? 

AL  Wliat  is  just,  certainly. 

Soc.  And  when  individuals  do  what  is  just  in  the  state.  Is 
there  no  friendship  among  them  ? 

AL  I  suppose  that  there  must  be,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Then  what  do  you  mean  by  this  friendship  or  agree- 
ment about  which  we  must  be  wise  and  discreet  in  order  that 
we  may  be  good  men  ?  I  cannot  make  out  where  it  exists  or 
among  whom ;  according  to  you,  the  same  persons  may  some- 
times have  it,  and  sometimes  not 

AL  But,  indeed,  Socrates,  I  do  not  know  what  I  am  saying ; 
and  I  have  long  been,  unconsciously  to  myself^  in  a  most  repr<v 
hensible  condition. 

Soc,  Nevertheless,  cheer  up  ;  at  fifty,  if  you  had  discovered 
your  deficiency,  you  would  have  been  too  old,  and  the  time  for 
vou  IV.  S5 
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taking  care  of  joarself  would  have  passed  away,  bat  yonn  is 
jost  the  age  at  which  the  discovery  should  be  made.  ' 

AL  And  what  should  he  do,  Socrates,  who  would  make'  the 

discovery  ?  .    -         .  1      * 

'   Soc.  'Answer  -questions,  Aldbiades ;  and  that  is   a  process 

which,  by  the  grace   of  Grod,  if  I  may  put  any  fiiith  in  my 

oracle,  will  be  very  improving  to  both  of  us.  '  .  ^. 

*  AL  If  I  can  be  improved  by  answering,  I  will  answer.      »'  •'  < 

1 2ft        ^^*  '^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  °^^  -^^^  ^  deceived  by 
.  •  appearance,  fiuicying,  perhaps,  that  we  are  taking  care  of 

ourselves  when  we  are  not,  what  is  the  meaning  .of  a  man  tak- 
ing care  of  himself?  and  when  does  he  take  care  ?  Does  he 
not  take  care  of  himself  when  he  takes  care  of  what  belongs  to 
him? 

AL  I  should  think  so. 

Soc.  When  does  a  man  take  care  of  his  feet  ?  Does  he  not 
take  care  of  them  when  he  takes  care  of  that  which  belongs  to 
his  feet  ? 

AL  I  do  not  understand. 

Soc.  Let  me  take  the  hand  as  an  illustration ;  does  not  a  xxDg 
belong  to  the  finger,  and  to  the  finger  only  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soc,  And  the  shoe  in  like  manner  to  the  foot  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soc,  And  when  we  take  care  of  our  shoes,  do  we  not  take 
care  of  our  feet  ? 

AL  I  do  not  comprehend,  Socrates. 

Soc,  But  you  acknowledge,  Alcibiades,  that  there  is  audi  a 
thing  as  taking  care  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soc.  And  taking  proper  care  means  improving  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soc,  And  what  is  the  art  which  improves  our  shoes  ? 

AL  Shoemaking. 

Soc,  Then  by  shoemaking  we  take  care  of  our  shoes  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soc,  And  do  we  by  shoemaking  take  care  of  our  feet,  or  by 
some  other  art  which  improves  the  feet? 

AL  By  some  other  art 

Soc,  And  the  same  art  improves  the  feet  which  improves  the 
rest  of  the  body  ? 

AL  Very  true. 
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Soc.  And  that  is  gTiimastic? 

AL  Certainly. 

Soe.  Then  by  gymnastic  we  take  care  of  our  feet,  and  by 
shoemakiog  of  that  which  belongs  to  our  feet  ?  .        .1 

AL  Yerj  true, 

Soe.  And  by  gymnastic  we  take  care  of  our  hands,  and  by 
the  art  of  graving  rings  of  that  which  belongs  to  our  hands  ?    " 

AL  Yes.  ^^  ■♦'    -•••     ^•-    "•  • 

Soe.  And  by  gymnastic  we  take  care  of  the  body,  and  by  the 
art  of  weaving  and  the  other  arts  we  take  care  of  the  things  of 
the  body? 

AL  Clearly. 

Soe.  Then  the  art  which  takes  care  of  each  thing  is  differ- 
ent from  that  which  takes  care  of  the  belongings  of  each  thing  ? 

AL  True. 

Soe.  Then  in  taking  care  of  what  belongs  to  you,  you  do  not 
take  care  of  yourself? 

AL  Certainly  not. 

Soe.  For  the  art  which  takes  care  of  our  belongings  appears 
not  to  be  the  same  as  that  which  takes  care  of  ourselves  ? 

Al.  Clearly  not. 

Soe.  And  now  let  me  ask  you  what  is  the  art  with  which  we 
take  care  of  ourselves  ? 

AL  I  cannot  say. 

Soe.  At  any  rate,  thus  much  has  been  admitted,  that  the  art 
is  not  one  which  makes  any  of  our  belongings,  but  which  makes 
ourselves  better? 

AL  True. 

&)c.  But  should  we  ever  have  known  what  art  makes  a  shoe 
better,  if  we  did  not  know  a  shoe  ? 

AL  Impossible. 

Soe.  Nor  should  we  know  what  art  makes  a  ring  better,  if 
we  did  not  know  a  ring  ? 

AL  That  is  true. 

Soe.  And  can  we  ever  know  what  art  makes  a  man  better, 
if  we  do  not  know  what  we  are  ourselves  ?  -^q 

AL  Impossible. 

Sac.  And  is  self-knowledge  an  easy  thing,  and  was  he  to  be 
lightly  esteemed  who  inscribed  the  text  on  the  temple  at  Del« 
phi  ?  Or  is  self-knowledge  a  difficult  thing,  which  few  are  able 
to  attain  ? 

AL  At  times,  I  fancy,  Socrates,  that  anybody  can  know  him 
self;  at  other  times,  the  task  appears  to  be  very  difHcult. 
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Soc.  But  whether  easy  or  difficult,  Alcibiades,  ttfll  there  it 
no  other  way ;  knowing  what  we  are,  we  shall  know  how  to 
take  care  of  ourselves,  and  i£  we  are  ignorant  we  shall  sot 
know.  •'«<... 

AL  That  is  true.  /  -         .    '. 

Soe.  Well,  then,  let  us  see  in  what  way  the^self-existent  can 
be  discovered  by  us  ;  that  will  give  us  a  chance  of  discovering 
our  own  existence,  which  without  that  we  can  never  know.  .1^ 
'♦  AL  You  say  truly.  .  -*,  */•  \>    \t>. 

^  Soe,  Come,  now,  I  beseech  you,  tell  me  with  whom  yoaare 
conversing ?-»  with  whom  but  with  me  ?  p  .  i*  -^'f* 

^i  Yes.  v. 

Soe.  As  I  am  with  you  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soc.  That  is  to  say,  I,  Socrates,  am  talking  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soc.  And  I  in  talking  use  words  ? 

AL  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  talking  and  using  words  are,  as  you  would  say, 
the  same? 

AL  Very  true. 

Soc.  And  the  user  is  not  the  same  as  the  thing  which  he 
uses? 

AL  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc.  I  will  explain:  the  shoemaker,  for  example,  uses  a 
square  tool,  and  a  circular  tool,  and  other  tools  for  cutting  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soc.  But  the  tool  is  not  the  same  as  the  cutter  and  user  of 
the  tool? 

AL  Of  course  not. 

Soc.  And  in  the  same  way  the  instrument  of  the  harper  is 
to  be  distinguished  fix)m  the  harper  himself? 

AL  He  is. 

Soc.  Now  the  question  which  I  asked  was  whether  you  con- 
ceive the  user  to  be  always  different  from  that  which  he  uses  ? 

AL  I  do. 

Soc.  Then  what  shall  we  say  of  the  shoemaker  ?  Does  he 
cut  with  his  tools  only  or  with  his  hands  ? 

AL  With  his  hands  as  well. 

Soc.  He  uses  his  hands  too  ? 

AL  Yes. 
.  Soc.  And  does  he  use  his  eyes  in  cutting  leather  ? 
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Jl  He  does. 

'  Soe.  And  we  admit  that  the  user  is  not  the  same  with  the 
•  things  which  he  uses  ? 

JL  Yes. 

Soe.  Then  the  shoemaker  and  the  harper  are  to  be  distiu- 
goished  firom  the  hands  and  feet  which  thej  ose  ? 

.   Al  That  is  dear.  

•  Sae.  And  does  not  a  man  nse  the  whole  body  ? 

'M.  Certainly.  *  i  '• 

'     ^^' -Ac.  And   that  which  nses  is  different  firom  that  which  is 

nsed  ?  -  '■■  -.fi.- 

AL  True- 

Soe.  Then  a  man  is  not  the  same  as  his  own  body  ?. 

AL  That  is  the  inference. 

Soc.  What  is  he,  then  ? 

AL  I  cannot  say. 

Soc,  Nay,  you  can  say  that  he  is  the  user  of  the  body. 

AI.  Yes. 
'  Soc.  And  the  user  of  the  body  is  the  soul  ?  .  oa 

AL  Yes,  the  sooL 

Sac.  And  the  soul  rules  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soc.  Let  me  make  an  assertion  which  will,  I  think,  be  uni* 
Yersally  admitted. 

AL  What  is  that  ? 

Soc.  That  man  is  one  of  three  things. 

AL  What  are  they  ? 

Soc.  Soul,  body,  or  the  union  of  the  two. 

AL  Certainly. 

Soc.  But  did  we  not  say  that  the  actual  ruling  principle  of 
the  body  is  man  ? 

AL  Yes,  we  did. 

Soc.  And  does  the  body  rule  over  itself? 

AL  Certainly  not 

Soc.  It  is  subject,  as  "^e  were  saying? 

AL  Yes. 

Soc.  Then  that  is  not  what  we  are  seeking? 

AL  It  would  seem  not. 

Soc,  But  may  we  say  that  the  union  of  the  two  rules  over 
the  body,  and  consequently  that  this  is  man  ? 

AL  Very  Hkely. 

Soc.  The  most  unlikely  of  all  things ;  for  if  one  of  the  mem* 
bers  is  subject,  the  two  united  cannot  possibly  rule. 
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Al  True.         ^  ?•  »'  ^A" 

^.ri'.Soc.  But  since  neilber  the  bodj,  nor  the  union  of  tlie  twO| 
is  man,  either  man  has  no  real  existence,  or  the  soul  is  man  ? 

AL  Just  so.  .'%  t    >v 

^  rSoe.  Would  you  have  a  more  precise  proof  that  the  tool  is 
man  r  •    ^  ■   .•  .    .      y .«    .  .•  t-  ,-^i.-» 

AL  No;  I  think  that  the  proof  is  sufficient  ,  .    •>:'!    ^^. 
•V  Soc.  If  the  proo^  although  not  quite  precise,  is  fiiir,  ihat  is 
enough  for  us ;    more  predse  proof  will  be  supplied  when. we 
have .  discovered  .that  which  we  were  led  to  omit,  firom  a  fear 
that  the  inquiry  would  be  too  much  protracted.       )}         f  ^> .. ' 

AL  What  was  that?  •      •  i     'V 

Soc.  What  I  meant,  when  I  said  that  absolute  existence 
must  be  first  considered ;  but  now,  instead  of  absolute  existence, 
we  have  been  considering  the  nature  of  individual  existence, 
and  that  may  be  sufficient ;  for  surely  there  is  nothing  belong- 
ing to  us  which  has  more  absolute  existence  than  the  soul  ? 

AL  There  is  nothing. 

Soc.  Then  we  may  truly  conceive  that  you  and  I  are  con- 
versing with  one  another,  soul  to  soul  ? 

AL  Very  true. 

Soc.  And  that  is  just  what  I  was  saying  —  that  I,  Socrates, 
am  not  arguing  or  talking  with  the  fiice  of  Alcibiades,  but  with 
the  real  Alcibiades  ;  and  that  is  with  his  soul. 

AL     True. 

Soc.  Then  he  who  bids  a  man  know  himself  would  have  him 
know  his  soul  ? 

AL  That  appears  to  be  true. 
.  o-i        fSoc.  He,  then,  whose   knowledge  only   extends  to  the 
body,  knows  the  things  of  a  man,  and  not  the  man  himself? 

AL  That  is  true. 

Soc.  Then  neither  the  physician  regarded  as  a  physician,  nor 
the  trainer  regarded  as  a  trainer,  knows  himself? 

AL  He  does  not. 

Soc.  Then  the  husbandmen  and  the  other  craftsmen  are  very 
far  from  knowing  themselves,  for  they  would  seem  not  even  to 
know  their  own  belongings  ?  When  regarded  in  relation  to  the 
arts  which  they  practice  they  are  even  further  removed,  for 
they  only  know  the  belongings  of  the  body,  which  minister  to 
the  body. 

AL  That  is  true. 

Soc.  Then  if  temperance  is  the  knowledge  of  self,  in  respect 
of  his  art,  none  of  them  is  temperate  ? 
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*  •  AL  I  agree.  ..•••••■  -i  -. 

Soe.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  their  arts  ore  accounted 
▼nlgar,  and  are  not  such  as  a  good  man  would  practice  ?  - 

AL  Quite  true* 

Soc  Again,  he  who  cherishes  his  body  cherishes  not  himself, 
but  what  belongs  to  him? 

AL  That  is  true*  • 

>    Soc  But  he  who   cherishes   his  money,  cherishes  neither 
limself  nor  his  belongings,  but  is  in  a  stage  yet  further ''re- 
moved firom  himself  ?  ••-•    •'•- 
•  AL  I  agree. 

Soe.  Then  the  money-maker  has  really  ceased  to  be  occupied 
with  his  own  concerns  ? 

AL  True. 

Soe.  And  if  any  one  has  fallen  in  lore  with  the  person  of 
Alcibiades,  he  loves  not  Aldbiades,  but  the  belongings  of  Alci- 
biades?  ■  ' 

AL  True. 
•  Socm  But  he  who  loves  your  soul  is  the  true  lover  ? 

JL  That  is  the  necessary  inference. 

Soc.  The  lover  of  the  body  goes  away  when  the  flower  of 
youth  fades  ? 

AL  True. 

Soe.  But  he  who  loves  the  soul  goes  not  away,  as  long  as  the 
soul  follows  after  virtue  ? 

Al.  Yes. 

Soc,  And  I  am  the  lover  who  goes  not  away,  but  remains 
with  you,  when  you  are  no  longer  young  and  the  rest  are  gone  ? 

AL  Yes,  Socrates  ;  and  in  that  you  do  well,  and  I  hope  that 
you  will  remain. 

Soc.  Then  you  must  try  to  look  your  best. 

AL  I  will. 

Soc,  The  fact  is,  that  there  is  only  one  lover  of  Alcibiades 
the  son  of  Qeinias  ;  there  neither  is,  nor  ever  has  been,  as  a^v 
pears,  any  other ;  and  this  only  darling  in  whom  he  rejoices  is 
Socrates  the  son  of  Sophroniscus  and  Phaenarete. 

AL  True. 

Soc,  And  did  you  not  say,  that  if  I  had  not  spoken  first,  you 
were  on  the  point  of  coming  to  me,  and  inquiring  why  I  ouly 
renudned  ? 

AL  That  was  true. 

Soc.  The  reason  was  that  I  only  love  you,  whereas  other 
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men  love  what  belongs  to  you  ;  and  jour  beauty,  which  js  not 
1  q9  y^^'  ^  fading  away,  just  as  your  true  self  is  beginnii^  to 
bloom.  And  1  wiU  never  desert  you,  if  you  are  not 
spoiled  and  deformed  by  the  Athenian  people.;  for  the  dai^ger 
which  I  most  fear  is  that  you  will  become  a  lover  of  the  people 
and  be  spoiled  by  them.  Many  a  noble  Atheniim  has-been 
ruined  in  this  way.  For  the  demus  of  the  great-hearted 
Erechtheus  is  of  a  fiiir  countenance,  but  you  should  see  them 
naked;  wherefore,  be  cautious,  as  I  bid  you.       •.!    * .:  '-.  -.r  .. 

Ah  How  cautious?  "i*    -^  ^  v-'  S-^-x^* 

Soc.  Practice  yourself,  sweet  friend,  in  learning  what 'yon 
ought  to  know,  before  you  enter  on  politics;  this: knowledge 
will  be  an  antidote  and  safeguard  against  the  danger. 

JL  That  is  good  advice,  Socrates  ;  but  I  wish  you  would  ex- 
plain to  me  in  what  way  I  am  to  take  care  of  mysel£ 

Soe,  At  any  rate,  we  are  tolerably  well  agreed  as  to  what 
we  are  ;  and  to  this  extent  an  advance  has  been  made  —  there 
is  no  longer  any  danger,  as  we  once  feared,  that  we  might  be 
taking  care,  not  of  ourselves,  but  of  something  which  is  not  our* 
selves. 

AL  That  is  true. 

Soc.  And  our  first  duty  will  be  to  take  care  of  the  soul,  and 
look  to  that  ? 

M.  Certainly. 

Soe,  Leaving  the  care  of  our  bodies  and  of  our  properties  to 
others  ? 

AL  Very  good. 

Soc.  But  how  can  we  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  things 
of  the  soul  ?  For  if  we  know  them,  the  inference  is  that  we 
shall  know  ourselves  ?  Can  we  really  be  ignorant  of  the  ex- 
cellent meaning  of  the  Delphian  inscription,  of  which  we  were 
just  now  speaking  ? 

AL  What  have  you  in  your  thoughts,  Socrates  ? 

Soc,  I  will  teU  you  what  I  suspect  to  be  the  meaning  and 
lesson  of  that  inscription.  Let  me  take  an .  illustration  from 
sight,  which  I  imagine  to  be  the  only  one  suitable  to  my  par- 
pose. 

AL  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc,  Consider;  if  some  one  were  to  say  to  the  eye,  ^See 
thyself/'  as  you  might  say  to  a  man,  ^  Know  thyself,"  what  is 
the  nature  and  meaning  of  this  precept  ?  Would  not  his  mean- 
ing be  :  That  the  eye  should  look  at  that  in  which  it  would  see 
itself? 
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AL  Qearly.  -^ .-  i:  :. 

V  &e.  And  what  is  the  olgect  In  looldng  at  which,  we  see  oor- 
selves?  '•'  •     -•  .'    •    »     ..     .-  ::i 

AL  dearljy  Socrates,  in  looking  at  mirrors  and  the  like.  ~ 
'  Soe,  Yery  tme ;  and  is  there  not  something  of  the  nature  of 
a  minor  in  onr  own  eyes  ?  " 

Jl  Certainly.  '    * 

^^^^Soc*  Did  yon  oyer  ohsenre  that  the  fiu»  of  the  person  look- 
ing into  the  eye  of  another  is  reflected  in  the  yisoal  organ    '^L 
which  is  OTer  against  him,  and  which  is  called  the  pupil,  ' 
as  in  a  mirror  —  there  is  a  sort  of  image  of  the  person  looking? 

AL  That  is  qnite  tme. 

Soc.  Then  the  eye  looking  at  another  eye,  and  at  that  in  the 
eye  which  is  most  perfect,  and  which  is  the  instroment  of  yision, 
will  there  see  itself? 

AL  That  is  evident 

Soe.  Bat  looking  at  anything  else  in  man  or  in  existence, 
and  not  to  that  which  is  like,  it  will  not  see  itself? 

AL  That  is  tme. 

Soc.  Then  if  the  eye  is  to  see  itself  it  most  look  at  the  eye, 
and  at  that  part  of  the  eye  in  which  the  virtae  of  the  eye  re- 
sides ;  and  this,  I  suppose,  is  sight  ? 

AL  Tme. 

Soc.  And  if  the  soul,  my  dear  Alcibiades,  is  ever  to  know 
herself  must  she  not  look  at  the  soul ;  and  especially  at  that 
part  of  the  soul  in  which  her  virtue  resides,  and  which  is  like 
herself? 

AL  I  agree,  Socrates. 

Soc.  And  do  we  know  of  any  part  of  our  souls  more  divine 
than  that  which  has  to  do  with  wisdom  and  knowledge? 

AL  There  is  none. 

Soc,  Then  this  is  that  part  of  the  soul  which  resembles  the 
diyine,  and  he  who  looks  at  this  and  knows  all  that  is  divine, 
will  be  most  likely  to  know  himself  ? 

AL  That  IB  plain. 

Soe,  And  self-knowledge  we  acknowledge  to  be  wisdom? 

AL  Tme. 

Soc.  And  if  we  have  no  self-knowledge  and  no  wisdom,  can 
we  ever  know  our  own  good  and  evil  ? 

AL  How  is  that  possible,  Socrates  ? 

'  Soc.  You  mean,  that  if  you  did  not  know,  Alcibiades,  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  your  knowing  that  what  belonged  to 
Alcibiades  was  really  his  ? 
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^  That  would  indeed  be  impoMible.  r--*r^    ') 

^fSoe.  Nor  should  we  know  that  we  were  the  penooii  to  y^nom 
anything  belonged,  if  we  did  not  know  onnelYet?  ^'.,. .    , 

AL   HoWOOOldwe?^   ,....:.:..,;;     ..v».  .-  -^^    ^^-,-y'y    'V 

•^.,  Soe. ,  And  if  we  did  not  know  oar  own  belongings  neither 
should  we  know  the  belongings  of  our  belongings  ? . .'  y-  -   .•<-  .^  ,* 
.  AL  Clearly  not  ,f,.f  ^^^  *•» 

.  j  Soc .  .Then  we  were  not  altogether  ji^t  in .  ac^owledging 
just  now  that  a  .man  may  know  what .  belongs  to  him  and  yet 
not  know  himself;  nay,  rather  he  cannot  even  know  the  belong^ 
ings  of;  his  belongings ;  fsr  the  discernment  of  .the  things  of 
self^  and  of  the  things  which  belong  to  the  things  of  neit,  appear 
all  to  be  the  business  of  the  same  man,  and  of  the  sanie  arL 

.^  That  is  to  be  supposed.  .  -  .  ^ 

Soe.  And  he  who  knows  not  the  things  that  belong  to  him- 
self^ will  in  like  manner  be  ignorant  of  the  things  whidi  belong 
toothers?  «     • 

AL  Very  true.   • 

Soe.  And  if  he  knows  not  the  affiurs  of  others,  he  will  not 
know  the  affiiirs  of  states  ? 
.  AL  Certainly  not   .^  •  .., 

Soe.  Then  such  a  man  can  never  be  a  statesman  ? 

AL  He  cannot 

Soc.  Nor  an  economist?  • 

AL  He  cannot 

-iQA        '^*  ^®  '^^  ^^^  know  what  he  is  doing? 
Al.  He  will  not 

Soc.  AncL  wiU  not  he  who  is  ignorant  &11  into  error  ? 
.,  AL  Assuredly. 

Soc.  And  if  he  errs,  he  will  £eul  both  in  his  public  and  pri- 
vate capacity  ? 

AI.  Yes,  indeed. 

Soe.  And  fdling,  will  he  not  be  miserable  ? 

AL  Very. 

Soc.  And  what  will  become  of  those  for  whom  he  is  acting  ? 

AL  They  wiU  be  miserable  also. 

Soc.  Then  he  who  ia  not  wise  and  good  cannot  be  happy  ? 

AL  He  cannot 

Soc.  The  bad,  then,  are  miserable  ? 

AL  Yes,  very. 

Soe.  And  not  he  who  has  riches,  but  he  who  has  wisdom,  is 
delivered  from  his  misery  ?  ...      .      •  .  ^ 


«••••»    \:,*y   ^ -••..• 
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JL  Qearly. 

.Soc.  Gties,  then,  if  they  are  to  be  hugi^j^  do  not  want  walla, 
br  triremes,  or  docks,  or  numbers,  or  size,  Alcibiades,  if  thej 
have  no  yirtae? '- '  :■.!  '•  •  .     *   "-  ...:  '•;    •'*'•»     •  '  -..:''  ''m 

jyL  Indeed  they  do  not  •  ;'»  .•.  :  .;  .  -  ^  r       ,:    /L 

jSm^I  And  you  must  give  the  dtusens  Tirtne,  if  yon  mean  to 
administer. their laffidrs  rightly. or  nobly  ?  .      yis^i.n.ix  -.  u::   iy>7ry.{ 

AL  Certainly.  \  ■*.;.*•    f»  *  ^.i  ^n  yi 

Soe.  Bat  can  a  man  give  that  which  he  has  not?  '•:■» )  .t^ 
•  .'^' . Certainly  1  not '-»!)  {;7  ,im'^  .7.»r"'  '^•.»i:  '.. '•  '"/^l   .•^'•^ 
•^&cwMThen.yoa  or  any  one  who  means  to  govern  and  super- 
intend, not  only  himself  and  the  things  of  himself,  bat  the  state 
and  the  things  of  the  state,  most  in  the  first  place  aoqaire  vir- 
taeri  •'•i  '^^.r-  *^  i''',i«-'  '*.  ■...'.     u  .  •    -;-:"..  ..-..•t'. 

AL  That  is  trae.        •.'.?.;•/.    •  .    ■    . 

Soc.  You  have  not  therefore  to  aoqaire  power  or  aathority, 
ia  order  to  enable  yoa  to  do  what  you  wish  for  yoarself  and 
the  state,  bot  jastioe  and  wisdom  ?  .  ..^w 

AL  That  is  true;    ;, — ;»   .  •••    •?        .«  •:  •;    .    ' 

Soe.  Yoa  and  the  state,  if  yoa  do  wisely  and  jastly,  will  do 
according^ to  the  will  of  God?  i  ♦•.''. 

AL  That  may  be  supposed.  -   *«.  .* 

Soc.  As  I  was  saying  before,  you  will  look  only  at  what  is 
bright  and  divine,  and  act  with  a  view  to  them. 

AL  Yes. 

Soc.  In  that  mirror  yoa  will  see  and  know  yourselves  and 
your  own  good. 

Soc.  In  which  case,  I  will  be  security  for  your  happiness- 
AL  1  accept  the  security.    :  '  -.  .  ^ 

Soc.  But  if  you  act  unrighteously,  your  eye  will  torn  to  the  • 
dark  and  godless,  and  being  in  darkness  and  ignorance  of  your- 
selves, you  will  do  deeds  of  darkness,  as  is  probable. 
^  That  is  likely.  j-  ' 

Soc.  For  if  a  man,  my.  dear  Alcibiades,  has  the  power  to  do 
what  he  likes,  but  has  no  understanding,  what  is  likely  to  be 
the  result,  either  to  him  as  an  individual  or  to  the  state  ?  •  For 
example,  if  he  be  sick  and  is  able  to  do  what  he  likes,  not  hav- 
ing the  mind  of  a  physician  —  having  moreover  tyrannical  .  n* 
power,  and  no  one  daring  to  reprove  him,  what  will  hap-  ^. 
pen  to  him  ?  Will  he  not  be  likely  to  have  his  constitution 
mined?  ,-,;t    ^'v .,/;.-.'.  ':;.-i.  ^ .«  ^  .     >     .   ■  •  1        .  i  :  .'-  ^i-  ^   ••«■•. 
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"^  Al  That  is  true..  r^^<ry}\    ' 

:W'Soe.  Or  again,  in  a  ship,  if  a  man  having  the  power  to  do 
what  he  likes,  has  no  intelligence  or  skill  in  navigation,  do  70a 
see  what  will  happen  to  him  and  to  his  fellow-sailors  ?    * '» '>  •  •• 

AL  Yes ;  I  see  that  Aey  will  all  perish.:    •  -'<f  .•>•!..?  \^v 
"  '^rSoc  And  in  like  manner,  in  a  state,  and  where^  there  is  anj 
power  and  authority  which  is  wanting  in  virtab,  will  not  the 
result  be  the  same?  •  ./iKr?^-?^  J:.'»K 

AL  Certainly."  i  T^'-tl  :r'v-»*»-^^Trj  rfhr.itrv  ^,  rj-r*  n  fj:'>>^« 

"'■  -  Soc  Not  tyrannical  sway,  then,  my  good  AlcibiiBdes,\lK>Qld 

be  the  aim  either. of  individuals  or  states,  if  they.wobld^ 

happy,  but  virtue,  ••''i/1  :o  -.;/    «*  *  '■;  .?.•••.  -^  «.  •  .-:  -^ir  *  js  .:i<r*^i»i 

•  ^ii  That  is  true.    •       -'   ?«    -^  •    • .-    ••    ■*      -  -ir-'*  •*    *■      •«  . 

Soe.  And  before  they  have  virtue,  to  be  commanded  hj  their 
betters,  is  better  for  men  as  well  as  foB  children?    • 

AL  That  is  evident 
f  Soe.  And  that  which  is  better  is  also  nobler? 

AL  True.  , 

Soe.  And  what  is  nobler  is  more  becoming  ? 

AL  Certainly.  '    ■■  ^ 

Soe.  Then  to  the  bad  man  slavery  is  more  becoming,  be- 
cause better  ? 

AL  True.  • 

Soe,  Then  vice  is  slavish? 

AL  Yes. 
.  Soe.  And  virtue  is  the  attribute  of  a  freeman  ? 

AL  Yes. 

Soe.  And,  O  my  friend,  is  not  slavery  to  be  avoided? 

AL  Certainly,  Socrates. 

Soe,  And  are  you  now  conscious  of  your  own  state  ?     And 
do  you  know  whether  you  are  a  freeman  or  not  ? 

AL  I  think  that  I  am  very  conscious  indeed  of  my  own 
state. 

Soe.  And  do  you  know  how  to  escape  out  of  a  state  which 
I  do  not  even  like  to  name  to  my  beauty  ? 

AL  Yes,  I  do. 

Soe.  How  ? 

AL  By  your  help,  Socrates. 

Soe.  That  is  not  well  said,  Aldbiades. 

AL  What  ought  I  to  have  said  ? 
.  Soe.  By  the  help  of  God 

AL  I  agree  ;  and  I  further  say,  that  onr  relations  are  likely 
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to  be  reversed.  From  this  day  forward,  I  must  and  will  follow 
you  as  you  have  followed  me ;  I  will  be  the  disdple,  and  yon 
shall  be  my  master. 

iSbe.  O  that  is  rare !  Like  the  stork,  then,  my  love  will  be 
cherished  in  turn  by  the  winged  love  which  I  have  hatched. 

AL  Strange,  but  true;  and  henceforward  I  shall  begin  to 
think  about  justice. 

Soc.  And  I  hope  that  you  will  persist;  although  I  have 
foars,  not  from  any  special  distrust  oi  your  nature,  but  when  I 
see  Uie  power  of  the  state,  which  may  be  too  much  both  foi^ 
you  and  me. 


;:•>». 


•  - 
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:      '    » 


»   ^    •     ■  .;;    V  •  J".  N.i»  '.   *         •     ■  .  •  •   -r   **.  :'*    :■    .""  j»* 

'    .    1.5       .    .  .■'."'•.«♦'.     I     :    • -4  ■  .  ,;.■    ■     ." -i'"  v.  •  ;2  iil*     * 

-.••,.  .    ';        :•..   ^.    '  .%    -•-        ^k       i   J'   .......  ~  •-;•  i,    J  '      .  •   , r  ••  ••  *  ;t 

-:  •  r-.    .»-    •     '  i'.;?      ^  it  .'    ii    .;   .  .•  ji  '•  ..:        '  ',4   .;  ::     ::  i    '!   't     -J  ••:ri:n   ■ . 

'  '  Ths  Menezenos  lias  more  the  character  of  a  rhetorical  ezerciBe 
than  any  other  of  the  Platonic  woriu.  The  writer  seems  to  haTe 
wished  to  emulate  ThncxdideSy  and  the  far  slighter  work  of  Lysias. 
In  his  riyalry  with  the  latter,  to  whom  in  the  Fhaedrus  Plato  shows 
a  strong  antipathy,  he  is  entirely  successful,  but  he  is  not  equal  to 
Thucydides.  The  Menezenus,  though  not  without  real  Hellenic 
interest,  &lls  very  &r  short  of  the  rugged  grandeur  and  political 
insight  of  the  great  historian.  The  fiction  of  the  speech  having 
been  invented  by  Aspasia,  is  weU  sustained,  and  is  in  ^e  manner  of 
Plato ;  notwithstanding  the  anachronism  which  puts  into  her  mouth 
an  allusion  to  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  an  event  occurring  forty  years 
after  the  date  of  the  supposed  oration.  But  Plato,  like  Shakespeare, 
is  careless  of  such  anachronisms,  which  are  not  supposed  to  strike 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  The  effect  produced  by  these  grandilo- 
quent orations  on  Socrates,  who  does  not  recover  lUler  having  heard 
one  of  them  for  three  days  and  more,  is  truly  Platonic. 

Such  discourses,  if  we  may  form  a  judgment  from  the  three  which 
are  extant  (for  the  so-called  Funeral  Oration  of  Demosthenes  is  a 
bad  and  spurious  imitation  of  Thucydides  and  Lysias),  conformed  to 
a  regular  type.  They  began  with  gods  and  ancestors,  and  the  leg« 
endary  history  of  Athens,  to  which  succeeded  an  almost  equally  fic- 
titious account  of  later  times.  The  Persian  War  usually  formed  the 
centre  of  the  narrative ;  in  the  age  of  Isocrates  and  Demosthenes 
the  Athenians  were  still  living  on  the  glories  of  Marathon  and  Sala- 
mis.  The  Menexenus  casts  a  veil  over  the  weak  places  of  Athenian 
history.  The  war  of  Athens  and  Boeotia  is  a  war  of  liberation ; 
the  Athenians  gave  back  the  Spartans  taken  at  Sphacteria  out  of 
kindness  —  indeed,  the  only  fault  of  the  city  was  too  great  kindness 
— ^  their  enemies  were  more  honored  than  the  friends  of  others  (cp. 
Thucyd.  iL  41,  which  seems  to  contain  the  germ  of  the  idea) ;  we 
democrats  are  the  true  aristocracy  of  virtue.  These  are  the  plati- 
tudes and  falsehoods  in  which  Athenian  history  is  disguised. 

The  author  of  the  Menexenus,  whether  Plato  or  not,  is  evidently 
intending  to  ridicule  the  practice,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  that 
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lie  can  beat  the  rhetoriciana  in  their  own  line,  as  in  the  Phaedrat  he 
may  be  rapposed  to  offer  an  example  of  what  Ljiias  might  have 
■aid,  and  of  how  mnch  better  he  might  have  written  in  hi*  own 
style.  The  orators  had  recourse  to  their  &Torite  loci  communes^  one 
of  which,  as  we  find  in  Lysias,  was  the  shortness  of  the  time  allowed 
them  for  preparation.  But  Socrates  points  out  that  they  had  them 
always  ready  for  delivery,  and  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  impro- 
Tising  any  number  of  such  orations.  To  praise  the  Athenians  among 
the  Athenians  was  eaay -r^  to  ^  praise  .themv/among  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians would  have  been  a'inuch  more  difficult  task.  Socrates  himself 
has  turned  rhetorician,  having  .l|Mumed  of  a  woman,  Aspasia,  the 
mistress  of  Pericles ;  and  any  one  who  had  had  far  inferior  teachers 
to  him  —  say,  one  who  had  learned  from  Antiphon  the  BhamnwRian 
^  would  be  qiute  equal  to  the  task  of  praising  men  to  themselves. 
When  we  remember  that  Antiphon  is  described  by  Thucydides  as 
the  best  pleader  of  his  day,  the  satire  on  him  and  on  the  whole  tribe 
of  rhetoricians  is  transparent.         . 

Tlie  ironical  assumption  of  Socrates,  that  he  must  be  a  good  orar 
tor  because  he  had  learnt  of  Aspasia,  is  not  coarse,  as  Schleiermacher 
supposes,  but  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  fimcifuL  Nor  can  we  say 
that  the  offer  of  Socrates  to  dance  naked  out  of  love  for  Menexenus, 
is  any  more  unPlatonic  than  the  threat  of  physical  force  which  Phae- 
idrus  uses  towards  Socrates^  Nor  is  there  any  real  vulgarity  in  the 
fear  which  Socrates  expresses  that  he  will  get  a  beating  fi!X>m  his 
mistress,  Aspasia :  this  is  the  natural  exaggeration  of  what  might  be 
expected  from  an  imperious  woman.  Socrates  is  not  to  be  taken 
seriously  in  all  that  he  says,  and  Plato,  both  in  the  Symposium  and 
elsewhere,  is  not  slow  to  admit  a  sort  of  Aristophanic  humor.  How 
a  great  original  genius  like  Plato  might  or  might  not  have  written, 
what  was  his  conception  of  humor,  or  what  limits  he  would  have 
prescribed  to  himself,  if  any,  in  drawing  the  picture  of  the  Silenus 
Socrates,  are  problems  which  no  critical  instinct  can  determine. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Dialogue  has  several  Platonic  traits, 
whether  original  or  imitated  may  be  uncertain.  The  impossibility 
of  Socrates  making  a  speech  of  his  own  composition  accords  with 
his  declaration  that  he  knows  nothing.  Thus  in  the  Cratylus  he  is 
run  away  with ;  in  the  Phaedrus  he  has  heard  somebody  say  some- 
thing ;  he  is  inspired  by  the  genius  loci,  and  the  like.  But  he  does 
not  impose  on  Menexenus  by  his  dissimulation.  Ihe  character  of 
Socrates  is  maintained ;  but  Plato,  who  knows  so  well  how  to  give  a 
hint,  intimates  clearly  enough  that  both  speeches  are  to  be  attributed 
to  Socrates.  The  address  of  the  dead  to  the  living  at  the  end  of 
the  oration  may  be  compared  to  the  numerous  addresses  of  the  same 
kind  which  occur  in  Plato,  in  whom  the  dramatic  element  is  always 
tending  to  prevail  over  the  rhetorical  The  remark  has  been  often 
made,  that  in  the  Funeral  Oration  of  Thucydides  there  is  no  allusion 
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to  the  ezbtence  of  the 'dead.     But  in  the  Menexenns  a  fiitnre  state 
ia  clcarl/y  although  not  strongly,  asserted. 

WheUier  the  Menexenus  is  a  mere  imitation  of  Plato  or  an  orig- 
inal work,  remains  uncertain ;  in  either  case,  the  thoughts  appear  to 
be  partly  borrowed  from  the  Funeral  Oration  of  Thucydides.  In- 
ternal evidence  seems  to  leave  the  question  of  authorship  in  doubt 
There  are  merits  and  there  are  defects  which  might  or  might  not  be 
ascribed  to  Plata  The  form  of  the  work  makes  the  inquiry  diffi- 
cult ;  the  introduction  and  the  finale  wear  the  look  either  of  Plato 
or  of  a  skillful  imitator  of  Plato.  In  this  uncertainty,  the  express 
testimony  of  Aristotle,  who  quotes,  in  the  Bhetoric,^  Uie  well-known 
words,  '^  It  is  easy  to  praise  the  Athenians  among  the  Athenians,** 
finom  the  Funeral  Oration,  may  perhaps  turn  the  bsJance  in  its  &Tor. 
It  must  be  remembered  also  that  the  work  was  fiunons  in  antiquiQr, 
and  is  included  in  the  Alexandrian  catalogues  of  Platonic  wiitingi. 

i  L  9,  80;  m.  14,  U. 
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or  TTTHENCE  oome  you,  Menexenus?  Are  you  ^^ 
Tf     from  the  agora  ? 

Menexenus.  Yes,  Socrates ;  I  have  beeu  at  the  coundL        " 

Soe.  And  what  might  you  be  doing  at  the  oouncil  ?  And 
yet  I  need  hardly  ask,  for  I  see  that  yon  believe  yourself  to 
have  arrived  at  ^e  end  of  education  and  of  philosophy.  You 
think  that  you  have  had  enough  6f  them,  and,  being  now  grown 
up,  are  going  higher,  and  intend  to  sovem  us  old  men  like  the 
rest  of  your  £unily,  which  has  always  provided  some  one  who 
kindly  took  care  of  us. 

Men,  Yes,  Socrates,  I  shall  be  ready  to  hold  office,  if  you 
allow  and  advise  that  I  should,  but  not  if  you  think  otherwise. 
I  went  to  the  council  chamber  because  I  heard  that  the  council 
was  about  to  choose  some  one  who  was  to  speak  over  the  dead. 
For  you  know  that  there  is  to  be  a  public  fiineral  ?      .     : 

Soe.  Yes,  I  know  that.     And  whom  did  they  choose  ? 

Men,  No  one ;  they  delayed  the  election  until  to-morrow, 
but  I  believe  that  either  Aeschines  or  Dion  will  be  chosen. 

Soe,  O  Menexenus !  death  in  battle  is  certainly  in  many 
respects  a  noble  thing.  The  dead  man  gets  a  fine  and  costly 
funeral,  although  he  may  have  been  poor,  and  a  speech  is  made 
over  him  by  a  wise  man  who  weighs  his  words,  and  has  long 
ago  prepared  what  he  has  to  say,  although  he  who  is  praised 
may  not  have  been  good  for  much.  The  speakers  praise  him 
for  what  he  has  done  and  for  what  he  has  not  done  —  that  is 
the  beauty  of  them — and  they  steal  away  our  souls  with  their 
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no-  "embellished  words  ;  in  every  oonoeiyable  form  they  pnke 
the  city ;  and  they  praise  those  who  died  in  the  war,  and 
all  our  ancestors  who  went  before  us ;  and  they  pndse  oorselyes 
also  who  are  still  alive,  until  I  feel  quite  elevated  by  thdr  lan- 
dations,  and  I  stand  listening  to  their  words,  MenexeDus,  and 
become  enchanted  by  them,  and  all  of  a  sudden  I  imagine  my 
self  to  have  grown  up  into  a  greater  and  nobler  and  finer  man 
than  I  was  before.  And  1^  as  often  happens,  there  are  any 
foreigners  who  aooompinyme^  to.  the  speech,  I  become. suddenly 
conscious  of  having  *^'  rort  of  ^exaltatibii  'over  them,  and  they 
seem  to  experience  a  oorresponding  feeling  of  admiration  at 
me,  and  at  the  greatness  of  tfie^'city,  which  appears  to  them, 
when  they  are  under.the.infiuence'  of  .the.  speaker,  more  won- 
derful than  ever.  This  oonsciousness  of  dignity  lasts  me  more 
than  three  days,  and  not. until  the.fourth  or  Jfth  day  do  I  come 
to  my  senses  and  know  where  I  am ;  in  the  mean  time  I  fimcy 
that  I  aln  living  in  the  Islands  of  the  Blest. .  !Su6h  is"  the/art  of 
our  rhetoricians,  and  in  such  manner  does  the  sound  Of  thdr 
words  keep  ringing  in  our  ears.  ••;./.,  \  '  .•- V  r  ».\  .c  ni:-:. 
-  I 'Men,  You  are  always  making  fun  of  the  riietoridans,  Soc- 
rates ;  this  time,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
speaker  who  is  chosen  will  not  have  much  to  say,  for  the  dioice 
has  been  quite  sudden,  and  he  will  be  compelled  almost. to.  im- 
.  proviso.    "'•..-     -'  ■  '  ■■      •' ..  ^'  -'     ./:   .  -      :■':.   .:"   •:•    ^  :.  .   .^ 

(/' /  .  Soc,  But  why,  my  frien^  should  he  not  have  plenty  to  say  ? 
/  Every  rhetorician  has  speeches  ready  made ;'  nor  is  there  any 
f  difficulty  in  improvising  that  sort  of  stuff.  Had  the  orator  to 
praise  Athenians  among  Peloponnesians,  or  Peloponnesians 
among  Athenians,  he  must  be  a  good  rhetorician  who  could 
succeed  and  gain  credit:  -But  there  is  no  difficulty  in  a  man's 
winning  applause  when  he  is  contending  for  £une  among  the 
persons  who  are  being  praised..  -  ■*  ^  -  l.  *\  .  .-.■? ... 
MeTi.  Do  you  think  not,  Socrates  ? 
Soc.  Indeed  "not."       • 

Men,  Do  you  think  that  you  could  speak  yourself  if  there 
was  a  necessity,  and  if  the  council  was  to  choose  you  ? 

Soc,  That  I  should  be  able  to  speak  is  no  great  w<mder, 
Menexenus,  considering  that  I  had  an  excellent  mistress  in  the 
art  of  rhetoric ;  she  who  made  so  many  good  speakers,  and 
one  who  was  the  best  among  all  Hellenes  —  PeriiQles  the  son 
of  Xanthippus. 

Men   And  who  was  she  ?    I  suppose  that  you  mean  Aspasia 


^ 


^^Soe*''YeBj  that  I  do ;  and  I  had' also  Conniis  the  son  of -Metror 
bius,  as  a  master,  and  he  was  my  master  in  music,  as  she  aoi* 
/was  in  rhetoric. «  No  wonder  that  a  man  who  has  received  .  . 
such  an  educaUon  shonld  be  a  finished  speaker ;  even  the  pupil 
of  very  inferior  masters,'  say,  for  example,  one- who  had  learned 
music  of  'Lamprus,  and  rhetoric  of  Antiphon-  the  T^H^mnnaian^ 
might  make  a  figure  if  iie^were-to  praise  the  Atheniana among 

tne  .Atuenianai*  y^x  "^ri  f^ciuyl^- '.  'v*  "  '■  ■•"^*  .,.:'.■*,  ♦  ••?  /j;"  '•.'•j'j 
.  .1  lAfen.  'And  ^diat  would  yon  >.  be  able .  to*  say  if  yon  had .  to 

SDeaK  •    •-■••.»  •y',f«  ...  : ■  t  ^-f  Ks.  .««  ■  ^  ^»,    . -  *n  0,      r^--««    ^* ••  '•  ,>%  •  ^* 

,.,fSo€.  Of  my  own  witr  most  likely  nothing;  but  yesterday  I 
heard  Aspasia  composing  a  funeral  oration  about  ^  these  very 
dead.-  For  she  had  been  told,  as  you  were  saying,  that  the 
Athenians  were  going  to  choose  a  speaker,  and  she*  repeated  to 
me  the  sort  of  speech  which  he  should  deliver,  partly  improvis* 
ing  and  partly  from  previous  thought,  putting  together  fragments 
of  the  funeral  oration  which  Pericles  spoke,  and,  I  believe,  she 
composed.  --:    •-     -  -  •;•  •••.. 

.    Mm.  And  can  you  remember  what  Aspasia  said  ? 

Soe.  1  ought  to-  be  able,  for  she  taught  me,  and  I  was  all 
but  beaten  because  I  had  a  bad  memory.         .  .   ^  . 

Men.  Then  why  .will  you  not  rehearse  what  she  said?       .  . ' 

Soc.  Because  I  am  afraid  that'  my  mistress  may  be  angry 
with  me  if  I  publish  her  speech. 

Mm.  Nay,  Socrates,  let  us  have  the  speech,  whether  Aspasia's 
or  any  one  else's,  no  matter  about  that  I  hope  that  you  will 
oblige  me. 

Soc.  But  I  am  afraid  that  you  will  laugh  at  me  if  I  continue 
the  games  of  youth  in  old  age. 

Men.  Far  otherwise,  Socrates :  let  us  by  all  means  have  the 

Soc.  Truly  I  have  such  a  disposition  to  oblige  you,  that  if 
you  bid  me  dance  naked  I  should  not  like  to  refuse,  since  we 
are  alone.  Listen,  then.  If  I  remember  rightly,  she  began  as 
foUows,  with  the  mention  of  the  dead :  — 

There  is  a  tribute  of  deeds  and  of  words.  The  departed 
have  already  had  the  first,  when  going  forth  on  their  destined 
journey  they  were  attended  on  their  way  by  the  state  and  by 
their  friends  ;  the  tribute  of  words  remains  to  be  given  to  them, 
as  is  meet  and  by  law  ordained.  For  noble  words  are  a  mem- 
ory and  crown  of  noble  actions,  which  is  given  to  the  doers 
of  them  by  the  hearers.     A  word  is  needed  which  will  duly 
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praise' the  dead  Smd  ^gently  'admonish  the  living,  exhorting  'the 
brethren  and  descendants  of  the  departed  to  imitate  their  Tirtne. 
and  consoling  their -fi&thers  and  mothers  and  the  sanrivors,  if 
^^7  1U17,  who  may  chance  to  be  alive  of  the  previous  genera- 
^  ■  "  tion.  '  What  sort  ^of  a  woid  will  this  be,  and  how  shall 
we  rightly  begin  the  praises  of  these  brave  menf  In  their  life 
they  rejoiced  their  own  friends  with  their  virtae^  and  their  death 
they  gave  in  exchange  for  the  salvation  of  the  living.  /^  And  I 
think  that  we  shonld  praise  them  in  the  order  in  wlddi  natore 
made  them  good,  for  they  were  good  because  they  were  sprang 
from  good  fiftthers.  -'^^'Wherefore  let  ns  first  of  all  praise  'the 
goodness  of  their  birth ;  secondly,  their  nnrtare  and  education ; 
and  then  let  ns  set  forth  how  noble  their  actions  were,  and  how 
worthy  of  the  edncadon  which  they  had  received. 

And  first  as  to  their  birth.  '  Their  ancestors  were  not  stran- 
gers, nor  are  these  their  descendants  sojourners  only,  whose 
fiohers  have  come  from  another  coontryr  but  they  are  the 
children  of  the  soil,  dwelling  and-  living  in  their  own  land. 
And  the  country  which  brought  them  tip  is  not  like  other  ooon- 
trxes,  a  step-mother  to  her  children,  but  their  own  trae  mother ; 
she  bore  them  and  nourished  them  and  received  them,  and  in 
her  bosom  they  now  repose.  It  is  meet  and  right,  therefore, 
that  we  should  begin  by  praising  the  land  which  is  their  mother, 
and  that  will  be  a  way  of  praising  their  noble  birth. 

The  country  is  worthy,  to  be  praised,  not  only  by  us,  but  by 
all  mankind ;  first,  and  above  aU,  as  being  dear  to  the  gods. 
This  is  proved  by  the  strife  and  contention  of  the  gods  respect- 
ing her.  And  ought  not  that  country  which  the  gods  praise  to 
be  praised  by  all  mankind  ?  The  second  praise  which  may  be 
fairly  claimed  by  her,  is  that  at  the  time  when  the  whole  earth 
was  sending  forth  and  creating  diverse  animals,  tame  and  wild, 
this  our  mother  was  free  and  pure  from  savage  monsters,  and 
out  of  all  animals  selected  and  brought  forth  man,  who  is 
superior  to  the  rest  in  understanding,  and  alone  has  justice  and 
religion.  And  a  great  proof  that  she  was  the  mother  of  us 
and  of  our  ancestors,  is  that  she  provided  the  means  of  support 
for  her  offspring.  For  as  a  woman  proves  her  motherhood  by 
giving  milk  to  her  young  ones  (and  she  who  has  no  fountain  of 
milk  is  not  a  mother),  so  did  this  our  land  prove  that  she  was 
going  to  be  the  mother  of  men,  for  in  those  days  she  alone  and 
aoQ  first  of  all  brought  forth  wheat  and  barley  for  human 
food,  which  is  the  best  and  noblest  sustenance  for  man. 
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'she  regarded  as  her  tme  oiTspring.    'And  these  are  thier 
prooft  of  motherhood  in  a  conntiy  than  in  a  woman,  for  the 
woman  in  her  oonoeption  and  generation  is  bat  the  imitation  of 
the  earthy  and  not  the  earth  of  the  woman.  -  And  of  the  frnit 
of  the  earth  she  gave  a  plenteous  supply,  not  only  to  her  ofi* 
springy  bat  to  others  also ;  and  after  that  she  made  the  olive  tc 
spring  np  as  a  boon  to  their  descendants,  and  to  be  the  help  of    ' 
theirtoils.  'f-And  when  she  had  herself  nursed  them  and  brought 
them 'iip' to' manhood,  she  gave  them  gods  to  be  their  rulers  and 
teachers.'^  Their  names   are  known,  and   need  not  now   be 
repeated ;  they  are  the  gods  who  first  ordered  our  lives,  and 
taaght  OS  the  arts  of  dafly  existence,  and  the  possession  and  use 
of  arms  for  the  guardianship  of  the  country.  *       i .  •    ^ •'.  •  ':i 

Thus  bom  into  the  world  and  thus  educated,  the  ancestors  of 
the  departed  lived  and  made  themselves  a  government,  which  I 
ought  briefly  to  commemorate.  For  government  is  the  nur- 
tore  of  man,  and  the  government  of  good  men  is  good,  and  of 
bad  men  bad.  •  And  I  must  show  that  our  ancestors  were  trained 
under  a  good  government,  and  for  this  reason  were  good,  as  our 
contemporaries  are  good,  among  whom  our  departed  friends  are 
to  be  reckoned.  Then  as  now,  and  indeed  always,  from  that 
time  to  this,  speaking  generally,  our  government  was  an  aristoo- 
racy^-a  form  of  government  which  receives  various  names, 
according  to  the  &ncies  of  men,  and  is  sometimes  called  demoo- 
racy,  being  really  an  aristocracy  of  the  many  who  love  virtucV 
For  kings  we  have  always  had,  once  hereditary  and  now  elected, 
and  authority  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  who- dispense 
offices  and  power  to  those  who  appear  to  be  most  deserving  of 
them.  Neither  is  a  man  rejected  from  weakness  or  poverty  or 
obscurity  of  origin,  nor  honored  by  reason  of  the  opposite,  as 
in  other  states,  but  there  is  one  principle — he  who  appears  to 
be  wise  and  good  is  a  governor  and  ruler.  The  basis  of  this 
our  government  is  equality  of  birth  ;  for  other  states  are  made 
up  of  all  sorts  and  unequal  conditions  of  men,  and  therefore 
their  governments  are  unequal ;  there  are  tyrannies  and  there 
are  oligarchies,  in  which  the  one  party  are  slaves  and  the  others 
masters.  But  we  and  our  citizens  are  brethren,  the  chil-  ^qq 
dren  all  of  one  mother,  and  we  do  not  claim  to  be  one 
another's  masters  or  servants ;  but  the  natural  equality  of  birth 
compels  us  to  seek  for  legal  equality,  and  to  recognize  no 
superiority  except  in  the  reputation  of  virtue  and  wisdom. 

And  so  their  and  our  fathers,  and  these,  too,  our  brethren, 
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having  been'  Brouglit  ap  in*  all  freedom,-  and  aoUy  bonvdid  botfa 
in  their  public  and  private  capacity  many  noble  deeds  fiunoof 
over  the  whole  world,  r^!  They  jrere  (the  deeds ^o£  inen,who 
thooght'  that  they  ought  to  fi^t  both.against  Hellenes  for  the 
sake  of  Hellenes'  and'  on  behalf  of  freedom,  and  '.against^' baiv 
bariah's  in 'the  oommbn- interest  of- Hellas..*  'The 4ime  would  fiul 
me  to  tell 'of  their 'defense  of  their  country  against  the  invasion 
of  £um61pu8  and  'the  .Amazons, 'or  of 'their  defense  of  ithe'Ar* 
gives  againsl  the  Gadmdansi'or'of  the  Henidids  against -the  Ar^ 
gives ;  besides^  the  poets  have :  already-  declared  ■-  ih^ song  •  their 
^lorjr  to'idl  mankind^  > and : therefore  any  oommeowration  of  them 
in  prose  whidi^'we'^iidgfat:  attempt  would  hold  a-  second  pbice. 
They  have  their  reward,- and  I  say  no  more  of  them;  but  there 
are  other  worthy  deeds  of  which  no  poet. has  worthily  aiing, 
and  which  are  still  wooing  the  poet's  >frivor..'>  Of  these  I  am 
bound  to  make  honorable  mention,  and  shall  invoke  others  to 
sing  of  them  also  in  lyric  and  other  strains,  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  actors.  '  And  first  I  will  tell  how  the  Persians,  lords  id 
Asia,  were  enslaving  Europe,  and  how  the  diildren  of  this  land, 
who  were'^our  Others,  held  them  back.  Of  these  I  will  speak 
first,  and  praise  their  valor,  as  is  meet  and  fitting.  He  who 
would  rightly  estimate,  them  should  place  himself  in  thoughtat 
that  time,  when  the  whole  of  Asia  was  subject  to  the  third  king 
of  Persia.  The  first  king,  Cyrus^  by  his  valor  fi^ed  the  Per- 
sians, who  were  his  countrymen,  and  subjected  the  Modes,  who 
were  their  lords,  and  .he  ruled  over  the  rest  of  Asia,  as  &r  as 
Egypt ;  and  after  him  came  his  son,  who  ruled  all  the  accessible 
part  of  Egypt  and  Libya;  the  third  king  was  Darius,  who  ex- 
tended the  land  boundaries  of  the  empire  to  Scythia,  and  with 
nifu  ^  fleet  held  the  sea  and  the  islimds.  None  presumed  to 
be  his  equal ;  the  minds  of  all  men  were  enthralled  by  him 
—  so  many  and  mighty  and.  warlike  nations  had  the  power  of 
Persia  subdued.  Now  Darius  had  a  quarrel  against  us  and  the 
Eretrians,  because,  as  he  said,  we  had  conspired  against  Sardis, 
and  he  sent  500,000  men  in'  transports  and  vessels  of  war,  and 
800  ships,  and  Datis  as  conmiander,  telling  him  to  bring  the 
Eretrians  and  Athenians  to  the  king,  if  he  wished  to  keep  his 
heieui  on  his  shoulders.  They  sailed  against  the  Eretrians,  who 
were  reputed  to  be  amongst  the  noblest  and  most  warlike  of 
the  Hellenes  of  that  day,  and  they  were  numerous,  but  he  con« 
quered  them  all  in  three  days ;  and  when  he  had  conquered 
them,  in  order  that  no  one  might  escape,  he  searched  the  whole 
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oonniiy  after  \ilu8  manner:  his  Soldiers,  oomin^  to  the  borders 
of  Eretria  and  spreading  from  sea  to  sea,  joined  hands  and  passed 
through  the  whole  country,  hk  order  that  they,  might  be.iU>le  to 
tell  the.  king  that  no  one  had  escaped  them.-^  And  from  Eretria 
they  went  to  Marathon,  expecting  to  bind  the  Athenians  in  the 
same  yoke- of  necessity- in  which  they  had  bound  the*  Eretrians. 
Having  effected  one  half  of :  their  purpose,  they  jrere  m  the  act 
of  Attempting  the  other,-  and  none  of.  the  Hellenes  d^tred  to  as. 
sist^either  the  (Eretrianslor  the : Athenians,  except  jthe' Lacedae- 
monians, and  they  only-  came  'the  day  after'  the  battle ;  ,bnt  the 
rest  were,  panic-stricken  and  remained  quiet,  hi4>py  that:  they 
had  escaped  for  a'  time.  )>*.  He  who  has  present  to  him  that  con- 
flict, would  know  what  manner  of  men  they  were  who  received 
the  onset  of  the  barbarians  at  Marathon,  and  chastened  the  pride 
of  the  whole  of  Asia,  and  by  the  victory  which  they  gained 
over  the  barbarians  first  taught  other  men  that  the  power  of 
the  Persians  was  not  invincible,  but  that  bests  of  men  and  the 
multitude'  of  riches  alike  yield-  to  virtue.  And  I  .assert  that 
those  men  are  the  Others  not  only  of  ourselves,  but  of  our  lib- 
erties and  of  the  liberties  of  all  who  are  on  the  continent,  for 
that  was  the  action  to  which  the  Hellenes  looked  back  when 
they  ventured  to  fight  for  their  own  safety  in  the  battles  which 
followed:  they  became  disciples  of  the  men  of  Marathon.  To 
them,  therefore,  I  assign  the  first  place  in  my  speech,  and  the 
second  to  those  who  fought  and  conquered  in  the  sea  fights  ^  j  i 
at  Salamis  and  Artemisium,  for  of  them,  too,  one  might . 
have  many  things  to  say  ;  of  the  assaults  which  they  endured 
by  sea  and  land,  and  how  they  repelled  them.  But  I  will  men- 
tion that  act  of  theirs  only  which  appears  to  me-  to  be  the  no- 
blest, and  which  was  next  in  order  of  succession  to  Marathon, 
for  the  men  of  Marathon  only  showed  the  Hellenes  that  it  was 
possible  to  ward  off  the  barbarians  by  land,  the  many  by  the 
few;  but  there  was  no  proof  that  they  could  be  defeated  by 
ships,  and  at  sea  the  Persians  retained  the  reputation  of  being 
invincible  in  numbers  and  wealth  and  skill  and  strength.  This 
is  the  glory  of  the  men  who  fought  at  sea,  that  they  dispelled 
the  second  fear  which  had  hitherto  possessed  the  Hellenes,  and 
made  the  fear  of  numbers,  whether  of  men  or  ships,  to  cease 
among  them.  This  was  the  effect,  and  thus  the  soldiers  of 
Marathon  and  the  sailors  of  Salamis  became  the  schoolmasters 
of  Hellas ;  the  one  teaching  and  habituating  the  Hellenes  not 
to  fear  the  barbarians  at  sea,  and  the  others  by  land.     Third  in 
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order,  and  third  in  the  work  of  the  salvatioii  of.HellaSy  I  pliioa 
the  battle  of  Plaiifteal  \  And  now  the  Athenianii  and  Laoedae- 
moniaDs  shared  in  the  struggle ;  all  of  them  were  nnited  in  this 
greatest  and  most  terrible  conflict  of  all,  and  for  this  their  yir- 
tue  will  be  celebrated  in^  times  to  come,  as  they  are  now  cele- 
brated by  OS.'  >Bat  at  a  later  period  many  Hellenic  tribes  were 
still  on  the  side  of  the  barbarians,*  and  there  was  a  report  that 
the  great  king  was  going  to  make  a  new  attempt  npon  the  Hel- 
lenes^ iuid  *  therefore  justice  requires  that  we  riiould  also  make 
mention  of  those  who  crowned  the  prerious  work  of -our  salra^ 
tion^  and  drove  '-and  'pui^ged>  away  all  barbariana  from  the  sea* 
These  were  the  men  who  fought  by  sea  at  the  river  Euryme* 
don,  and  who  went  on  the  expedition  to  Cyprus,  and  who  sailed 
to  Egypt,  and  divers  other  places ;  and  they  should  be  grate- 
fully remembered  by  us,  beamse  they  compelled  the  king  to 
look  at  home  instead  of  plotting  the  destruction  of  Hellas.  ^< 
Q  J  Q  And  so  this  war  against  the  barbarians  was  fought  by 
the  whole  city  oh  their  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  their 
countrymen,  and  brought  to  a  conclusion.  There  was  peace, 
and  our  city  was  held  in  honor ;  and  then,  as  prosperity  makes 
men  jealous,  there  succeeded  a  jealousy  of  her,  and  jealousy 
begat  envy,  and  so  she  became  engaged  against  her  will  in  a 
war  with  the  Hellenes.  On  the  breaking  out  of  war,  our  citi- 
zens met  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Tanagra,  and  fought  for  the 
freedom  of  the  Boeotians;  the  issue  was  doubtful,  and  was 
decided  by  the  engagement  which  followed.  For  when  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  gone  on  their  way,  leaving  the  Boeotians, 
whom  they  were  aiding,  on  the  third  day  after  the  battle  at 
Tanagra,  our  countrymen  conquered  at  Oenophyta,  and  right- 
eously restored  those  who  had  been  unrighteously  exiled.  And 
they  were  the  first  after  the  Persian  War  who  fought  on  behalf 
of  liberty  in  aid  of  Hellenes  against  Hellenes ;  they  were  brave 
men,  and  freed  those  whom  they  aided,  and  were  the  first,  too, 
who  were  honorably  interred  in  this  sepulchre  by  the  state. 
After  this  there  was  a  mighty  war,  in  which  all  the  Hellenes 
joined,  and  devastated  our  country,  which  was  very  ungrateful 
of  them ;  and  our  countrymen,  after  defeating  them  in  a  naval 
engagement  and  taking  their  leaders,  the  Spartans,  at  Sphagia, 
when  they  might  have  destroyed  them,  spared  their  lives,  and 
gave  them  back,  and  made  peace,  considering  that  they  should 
war  with  their  fellow-countrymen  only  until  they  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  them,  and  not  because  of  the  private  anger  of  the 
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state  destroy  the  oommon  interest  of  Hellas ;  but  that  with 
barbarians  they  should  war  to  the  death.  Worthy  of  praise 
'are  they,  also,  who  waiged  this  war,  and  are  here  interreid,  foi 
they  proved,  if  any  one  doubted  the  superior  prowess  of  the 
Athenians  in  the  former  war  with  the  barbarians,  that  their 
doubts  had  no  foundation  -^  showing  by  their  victory  in  the 
civil  war  of  Hellas,  in  which  they  subdued  the  other  chief  state 
of  the  Hellenes,  that  they  could  conquer  single-handed' those 
with  whom  they  had  been  allied  in  the  war  against  ithe  barba- 
rians^* ^ After  Uie  peace  there  followed  a  third  war,  which  was 
of -a  terrible  and  desperate  nature,  and  in  this  many  brave  men 
who  are  here  interred  lost  their  lives  —  many  of  diem  i^  '  qVo 
Sicily,  whither  they  had  gone  to  fight  over  the  seas  for  .  . 
the  liberties  of  the  Leon  tines,  to  whom  they  were  bound  by 
oaths,  and  on  whose  behalf  many  trophies  were  raised  by  them  ; 
but,  owing  to  the  distance,  the  city  was  unable  to  help  them, 
and  they  lost  heart  and  came  to  misfortune,  their  very  enemies 
and  opponents  winning  more  renown  for  virtue  and  temperance 
than  the  friends  of  others.  Many  also  fell  in  naval  engage- 
ments at  the  Hellespont,  after  having  in  one  day  taken  all  the 
ships  of  the  enemy,  and  defeated  them  in  other  naval  engage- 
ments. '  Ajid  what  I  call  the  terrible  and  desperate  nature  of 
this  war,  is  that  the  other  Hellenes,  In  their  extreme  animosity 
towards  the  city,  should  have  entered  into  negotiations  with 
their  bitterest  enemy,  the  king  of  Persia,  whom  they,  together 
with  us,  had  expelled ;  him,  without  us,  they  again  brought 
back^  barbarian  against  Hellenes,  and  all  the  hosts,  both  of 
Hellenes  and  barbarians,  were  united  against  Athens.  And 
then  shone  forth  the  power  and  valor  of  this  city.  Her  ene- 
mies had  supposed  that  she  was  exhausted  by  the  war,  and  her 
ships  blockaded  at  Mitylene.  But  the  citizens  themselves  em- 
barked, and  came  to  Uieir  rescue  with  sixty  other  ships,  and 
their  valor  was  confessed  of  all  men,  for  they  conquered  their 
enemies  and  delivered  their  friends.  Ajid  yet  by  some  evil 
fortune  they  were  left  to  perish  at  sea,  and  Uierefore  are  ^  not 
interred  here.  Ever  to  be  remembered  and  honored  are  they, 
for  by  their  valor  not  only  that  sea  fight  was  won  for  us,  but 
the  entire  war  was  decided  by  them,  and  through  them  the  city 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  invincible,  even  when  attacked 
by  all  mankind.  Ajid  that  reputation  was  a  true  one,  for  the 
defeat  which  came  upon  us  was  our  own   doing.     We  were 
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never .cohqnered  by  others,  and  to  thi8.dajr.^ure,.are|itill.jiinooii> 
quered  'bj  them;  bat  we  were  our  own  conquerors,  and  re- 
ceived defeat  at; oar  own  hands. Ji After  this  there  was  qoiet 
and  peace  -abroad,  bat  there  sprang  ^up  war  at  home ;  and,  if 
men  are  desUned  to  have  civil  war,  no  one.  Qoold  .have  denred 
that  his  dty  shoidd  have  the.disorder  in  a  mil^cir  form.  .How 
joyful  and  natural  was.  the  reoondliaUon  of  j those  who  .came 
from  the  Piraeus  :and  'those  who  .came  from  the>:ci^ ;  .:With 
what  moderation  did  they  .order  the: war  against  the  tyrants  -in 
^yr  ;£leusis,  and  how  d^erently. from  what,  the  other  ^Hellenes 
^ifjAi  expectedl.i!  And;.th(B  reason  .of  this  was  the  yeritaUetie 
of  blood,  which  created  among'  them  a  friendship  as  of  kinsmen, 
faithful  not  in  word  only,  but  in  deed. ;  rAnd  .we  ooght  also  to 
remember  those  who  feU  in  this  war.  by^. one  another^s  hands, 
and  on  such  occasions  as  these  to  recondle  them,  with  sacrifices 
and  prayers,  praying  to  those  who  have  power  over  them,  that 
they  may  be  reconciled  even  .as  we  are  reconciled.  .  For  they*, 
did  not  assail  one  another,  oat  of  malice  or  enmity,  but- they 
were  unfortunateb  And  of  these  things  we  ourselves  are  the 
witnesses,  who  are  of  the  same  race  with  them,  and  have  mutu- 
ally received  and'  granted  forgiveness  of  what  we  have  done 
and  suffered.  After,  this  there  was  perfect  peace,  and  the  city 
had  rest ;  and  her  feeling  -was  that  she  forgave  the  barbarians, 
who  had  severely  suffered  at  her  hands  and  severely  retaliated, 
but  she  was  indignant  at  the  ingratitude  of  the  Hellenes,  when 
she  remembered  how  they  had  received  good  from  her  and 
returned  evil,  having  made  common  cause  with  the  barbarians^ 
depriving  her  of  the  ships  which  had  once  been  their  salvation, 
and  dismantling  the  walls  which  had  prevented  their  walls  from 
falling.  She  thought  that  she  would  no  longer  defend  the 
Hellenes,  when  enslaved  either  by  one  another  or  by  the  bar^ 
barlans,  and  did  accordingly.  ,This  was  our  feeling,  while  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  thinking  tliaf  the  champions  of  liberty 
had  fisdlen,  and  that  their  business  was  to  subject  the  remaining 
Hellenes.  And  why  should  I  say  more  ?  for  the  events  of 
which  I  am  speaking  happened  not  long  ago,  and  we  can  all  of. 
us  remember  how  tlie  chief  peoples  of  HeUas,  Argives  and 
Boeotians  and  Corinthians,  came  to  feel  the  need  of  us,  and, 
what  is  the  greatest  miracle  of  all,  the  Persian  king  himself 
was  driven  to  such  extremity  as  to  come  round  to  the  opinion, 
that  from  this  city,  of  which  he  was  the,  destroyer,  and  from 
no  other,  his  salvation  would  proceed.  •  • 
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^«T*Aiid  if  m  person  desired  to  bring  a  deserved  aocusaUo;i;  .against 
tlds  dt;,  he  woald  find. only  this  which  he  could  jostly  say -r- 

'  thai,  she  was  too  compassionate  and  too  much  inclined  to  favor 
the  weak.  ?  .And  in  this  instance  ^e  was  not  able  to  h(4d  out 
or  keep  her  resolution  of  refusing  aid  to  her.  injurers  when  they 
were  being  enslaved,  but  she  was  soflened,  and  did  in  faitiL  .^j. 
send-.out  aidy.  and  delivered  ^ the  Hellenes  from  ^slavery,  ^.,  \.^ 

.and .  they  were -free  until  they  afterwards  enslaved  theinselves. 
Whereas,  to  the*  great  king  she-  refused  to  giye.th^  assistance 
of  4he  state,  for  she  could  not  forget  the  trophies  f^f  Marathon 
and  Salamis  and  Plataea ;  and  she  would  only  ^dlow^  exiles  and 

.volunteers  to  assist  him,  and  they  were  his  salvation.  ..And  shei 
hencd^'when  she  was  compelled,  entered  into  the  war,  and  built 
waUs  and  ships,  and  fought  with  the  Lacedaemonians  on  behalf 
ot  the '  Parians,  o  Now  the  king  fearing  this  city,  when  he  saw 
the-  Lacedaemonians  giving  up  the  war  at  sea,  asked,  as  the 
price,  of  his  alliance  with  us  and  the  other. allies*  the  Hellenes 
on  the  continent,  whom  the  Lacedaemonians  had  already  given, 
up  to  him,  he  thinking  that  we  should  refuse,  and  then  he  might 
have  a  pretense  for  being  quit  of  us..  -About  the  other  allies  he 
was  mistaken,  for  the  Corinthians  and  Argives  and  Boeotians, 
and.the:  other  states,  were  quite  willing  to  give  them  up,  and 
swore  and  covenanted,  that  if  he  would  give  them  money,  they 
would  leave  the  Hellenes  of  the  continent  in  his  hands,  and  we 
alone  refused  to  give  them  up  and  swear.  Such  was  the  noble 
disposition  of  this  city,  so  sound  and  healthy  was  the  spirit  of 
freedom  among  us,  which  is  the  natural  enemy  of  the  barbarian, 
because  we  are  pure  Hellenes,  having  no  mixture  of  barbarians; 
For  we  are  not  like  many  others,  descendants  of  Polops  or 
Cadmus  or  £gyptus  or  Danaus,  who  are  by  nature,  barbarians, 
and  yet  pass  for  Hellenes,  and  dwell  among  us ;  but  we  are 
pure  Hellenes,  having  no  admixture  of  foreigners,  and  therefore 
the  hatred  of  the  foreigner  has  passed  unadulterated  into  the 
life-blood  of  the  city.  The  result  of  our  refusal  was*  that  we 
were  again  isolated,  because  we  were  unwilling  to  be  guilty  of 
the  base  and  unholy  act  of  giving  up  Hellenes  to  barbarians. 
And  now  we  were  in  the  same  case  as  when  we  were  subdued 
before  ;  but,  by  the  favor  of  Heaven,  we  managed  the  war  bet- 
ter than  before,  for  we  got  out  of  the  war  without  the  loss  of 
our  ships  and  walls  and  colonies,  and  the  enemy  were  glad  to 
escape  on  these  terms.  Yet  in  this  war  we  lost  many  brave 
men,  such  as  were  those  who  fell .  owing  to  the  ruggedness  of 
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ihe  'ground  at  the  battle  oi  Corinth,  6r  to  treason  at  LediaeonL 
Brave  men,  too,  were  those  who  deUvered  the  Peruan  king,  and 
A  ji%   drove  the  Lacedaemonians  from  the  sea.    I  remind  joa  of 

them,  and  jon  most  celebrate  them  together  with  me,  and 
do  honor  to  their  memories.  .-.:•».  ^.  ■- 

7 :  Such  were  the  actions  of  the  men  who  are  here  interred,  and 
of  others  who  have  died  on  behalf  of  their  country ;  many  and 
glorious  things  I  have  told  of  them,  and  there  are  jet  manj 
more  and  more  glorious  things  remaining  to  be  told,  whidi  many 
days  an^  nights  would  not  suffice  to  tell ;  let  these  not  be  for- 
gotten, and  let  every  man  remind  his  descendants  that  they  also 
are  soldiers  who.  must  not  desert  the  ranks  of  their  ancestoza, 
or  fid!  behind  from  cowardice.  As  I  also  exhort  you  thia  day, 
and  in  all  future  time,  and  on  every  occasion  on  which  I  meet 
with  any  of  you  shall  continue  to  remind  and  exhort  you,  O  je 
sons  of  herees,  that  you  strive  to  be  the  bravest  of  men.  And 
I  think  that  I  ought  now  to  repeat  to  you  what  your  &ther8 
desired  to  have  said  to  you  who  are  their  survivors,  when  they 
went  out  to  battle,  in  case  anything  happened  to  them.  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  heard  them  say,  and  what,  if  they  had  only 
speech,  they  would  £Gun  be  saying,  judging  from  what  they  then 
said.  And  you  must  imagine  that  you  hear  them  saying  what 
I  now  repeat  to  you ;  and  that  their  words  were  as  follows :  — 
Sons,  the  event  proves  that  you  are  the  sons  of  brave  men ; 
for  we  might  have  lived  dishonorably,  but  preferred  to  die 
honorably  rather  than  bring  you  and  your  children  into  disgrace, 
and  rather  than  dishonor  our  fathers  and  forefia^ers ;  consider- 
ing that  life  is  not  life  to  one  who  is  a  dishonor  to  his  race,  and 
that  to  such  a  one  neither  men  nor  gods  are  friendly,  either 
while  he  is  on  the  earth  or  after  death  in  the  world  below. 
Remember  our  words,  then,  and  whatever  is  your  aim  let  virtue 
be  the  condition  of  the  attainment  of  your  aim,  and  know  that 
without  this  all  possessions  and  pursuits  are  dishonorable  and 
evil.  For  neither  does  wealth  bring  honor  to  the  owner,  if  he 
be  a  coward ;  of  such  a  one  the  wealth  belongs  to  another, 
and  not  to  himself.  Nor  does  beauty  and  strength  of  body, 
when  dwelling  in  a  base  and  cowardly  man,  appear  comely,  but 
the  reverse  of  comely,  making  the  possessor  more  conspicuous, 
and  manifesting  forth  his  cowardice.  And  all  knowledge,  when 
separated  frt>m  justice  and  virtue,  is  seen  to  be  cunning  and  not 
Q .  -    wisdom ;  wherefore  make  this  your  first  and  last  and  only 

and  everlasting  desire,  that  if  possible  you  may  exceed  not 
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only  lis  bat  all  your  ancestors  in  yirtae ;  and  know  that  to  excel 
joa  in  yirtae  only  brings  as  shame,  bat  that  to  be  excelled  by 
yoa  is  a  soarce  of  joy  to  as.  And  we  shall  be  most  likely  to  be 
defeated,  and  yoa  will  be  most  likely  to  be  victors  in  the  contest,, 
if  yoa  so  order  yoar  lives  as  not  to  misuse  or  waste  the  repata- 
.tion  of  yoar  ancestors,  knowing  that  to  a  man  who  has  any 
self-respect,  nothing  b  more  dishonorable  than  to  be  honored, 
not  for  his  own  sake,  bat  on  accoant  of  the  repatation  of  his  an- 
cestors. The  honor  of  parents  is  a  fiedr  and  noble  treasure  to 
their  posterily,  bat  to  have  the  ase  of  a  treasure  of  wealth  and 
t  honor,  and  to  leave  none  to  posterity,  because  yon  have  neither 
money  nor  reputation  of  yoar  own,  is  alike  base  and  dishonor- 
able. And  if  you  follow  our  precepts  you  will'  be  received  by 
OS  as  Mends,  when  the  hour  of  destiny  brings  yoa  hither ;  but 
if  you  neglect  our  words  and  are  disgraced  in  your  lives,  no 
one  will  receive  you  firiendly.  This  is  the  message  which  is  to 
be  delivered  to  our  children. 

Some  of  us  have  fitthers  and  mothers  still  living,  and  we 
would  urge  them,  if  our  death  is  to  be  the  event,  to  bear  the 
calami^  as  lightly  as  possible,  and  not  to  commiserate  one 
another ;  for  they  have  sorrows  enough,  and  will  not  need  any 
one  to  stimulate  them.  While  we  gently  heal  their  wounds,  let 
us  remind  them  that  the  gods  have  heard  the  chief  part  of  their 
prayers ;  for  they  prayed,  not  that  their  children  might  live  for- 
ever, but  that  they  might  be  famous  and  brave.  And  this 
which  is  the  greatest  good,  they  have  attained.  A  mortal  man 
cannot  expect  to  have  everything  in  his  own  life  turning  out 
according  to  his  will ;  and  they,  if  they  bear  their  misfortunes 
bravely,  will  be  truly  deemed  brave  &thers  of  the  brave.  But 
if  they  give  way  to  their  sorrows,  either  they  will  be  suspected 
of  not  being  our  parents,  or  we  of  not  being  such  as  our  pane- 
gyrists declare.  Let  not  either  of  the  two  alternatives  happen, 
but  rather  let  them  be  our  chief  and  true  panegyrists,  who  show 
in  their  lives  that  they  are  men,  and  had  men  for  their  sons. 
The  ancient  saying,  "never  too  much,"  appears  to  be,  and 
really  is,  well  said.  For  he  whose  happiness  rests  with  him- 
self if  possible,  wholly,  and  if  not,  as  &jr  as  is  possible,  —  who 
is  not  hanging  in  suspense  on  other  men,  or  changing  with  ^ jo 
the  vicissitude  of  their  fortune,  —  has  his  life  ordered  for 
the  best.  He  is  the  temperate  and  valiant  and  wise ;  and  when 
his  riches  come  and  go,  when  his  children  are  given  and  taken 
away,  he  will  remember  the  proverb,  "  Neither  rejoicing  over- 
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miKih  nor  grievrng  bvermadi,''  bec^ixse'he  1^  confidence  in 
himself.'  'And  such  we  would  have'bar 'parents  to  be — that  is 
oar  word  and  wish,  and  as  such  we  now  offer  onrselyesy  neither 
lamenting  overmuch,  nor  fearing  overmuch,  if  we  are  to  die  at 
this  instant.  -And  we  entreat  our  fiithers  and  mothers  to  retam 
these  feelings  throughout  their  future  life,  and  to  be  assured 
that  thej  will  not  please  us  bj  sorrowing  and  lamenting  over 
us.  ''-But,  if  the  dead  have  any  knowledge  of  the  living,  thej 
will  displease  ns  most  hj  making  themselves  nuseraUe  and  by 
taking  their  misfortunes  to  heart,  and  thej  will  please  us '  best 
if  they  bear  their  loss  lightly  and  ieifiperately.  For  our  life 
will  liave  the  -noblest  end 'which  is  vouchsafed 'to  man,  and 
should  be  glorified  rather  than  lamented.  And  if  they  will 
direct  their  ininds  to  the  care  and  nurture  of  our  wives  and 
children,  they  will  soonest  forget  their  misfortunes,  and  live 
more  honorably  and  uprightly,  and  in  a  way  that  is  more  agree- 
able to  us. 

-  This  is  all  that  we  have  to  say  to  our  families  ;  and  to  the 
state  we  would  say :  Let  her  take  care  of  our  parents,  aoid  sonis^ 
educating  the  one, in  principles  of  order,  and  worthily  cherish- 
ing the  old  age  of  the  other.  But  we  know  that  'she  will  of 
her  own  accord  take  care  of  them,  and  does  not  need  exhorta> 
tions  firom  us.  ...»    ......    .. 

These,  O  ye  children  and  parents  of  the  dead,  are  the  words 
which  they  bid  us  proclaim  to  you,  and  which  I  do  prodaiin  to 
you  with  the  utmost  good-will.  .And  on  their  behalf  I  beseech 
you,  the  children,  to  imitate  your  fathers,  and  you,  parents,  to 
be  of  good  cheer  about  yourselves ;  for  we  will  nourish  your 
age,  and  take  care  of  you  both  publicly  and  privately  in  any 
place  in  which  one  of  us  may  meet  one  of  you  who  are  the 
parents  of  the  dead.  And  the  care  which'  the  city  shows  you 
^  .Q  yourselves  know ;  for  she  has  made  provision  by  law  oon- 
cerniug  the  parents  and  children  of  those  who  ^e  in  war; 
and  the  highest  authority  is  specially  intrusted  with  the  duty  of 
watching  over  them  above  all  other  citizens,  in  order  to  see 
that  there  is  no  wrong  done  to  them.  She  herself  takes  part 
in  the  nurture  of  the  children,  desiring  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
that  their  orphanhood  may  not  be  felt  by  them ;  she  is  a  parent 
to  them  while  they  are  children,  and  when  they  arrive  at  the 
ago  of  manhood  she  sends  them  to  their  several  duties,  clothing 
them  in  complete  armor ;  she  displays  to  them  and  recalls  to 
their  minds  the  pursuits  of  their  fathers,  and  puts  into  their 
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hands  the  mstruments  of  their  &then'  viitaes  ;  for  the  sake  of 
the  omen,  she  would  have  them  begin  and  go  to  rule  in  the 
houses  of  their  fitthers  arrayed  in  their  strength  and  arms. 
And  she  never  ceases  honoring  the  dead  every  year,  celebrating 
in  public  the  rites  which  are  proper  to  each  and  all ;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  holding  gymnastic  and  equestrian  festivals,  and 
musical  festivals  of  every  sort  She  is  to  the  dead  in  the  place 
of  a  son  and  heir,  and  to  their  sons  in  the  place  of  a  &ther, 
and  to  their  parents  and  elder  kindred  in  the  place  of  a  pro- 
'tector — ever  and  always  caring  for  them.  Considering  this, 
you  ought  to  bear  your  calamity  the  more  gently ;  for  thus  you 
will  be  most  endeared  to  tke  dead  and  to  Uie  living,  and  your 
sorrows  will  heal  and  be  healed.  And  now  do  you  and  all, 
having  lamented  the  dead  together  in  the  usual  manner,  go 
your  ways. 

Such,  Menexenus,  was  the  oration  of  Aspasia  the  Milesian. 

Men.  Truly,  Socrates,  I  marvel  that  Aspasia,  who  is  only  a 
woman,  should  be  able  to  compose  sach  a  speech ;  she  must  he 
a  rare  one. 

Soe.  Well,  if  you  are  incredulous,  yon  may  come  with  me 
and  hear  her. 

Men,  I  have  often  met  Aspama,  Socrates,  and  know  what 
she  is  like. 

Soc.  Well,  and  do  you  not  admire  her,  and  are  you  not 
grateful  for  her  speech  ? 

Mm,  Yes,  Socrates,  I  am  very  gratefbl  to  her  or  to  him  who 
told  you,  and  still  more  to  you  who  have  told  me. 

Soe.  Yerj  good.  But  you  must  take  care  not  to  tell  of  me, 
and  then  at  some  other  time  I  will  repeat  to  you  many  more 
excellent  political  speeches  of  hers. 

Men.  Fear  not ;  only  tell  me,  and  I  will  keep  the  secret. 

Soe.  Then  I  will  keep  my  promise. 
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GratjI.  398  D.   Laws  3,  698  A ;  4, 

706. 
Attic  confections,  Rep.  3,  404  E. 
Autochthon,  Grit.  114  B. 
Aatolycns,  Rep.  1,  334  A. 
Axiochus,  Euthyd.  271  B;  275  A. 
Azaes,  Grit.  114  G. 

Bendis,  Rep.  1,  327  A. 

Bias,  Protag.  343  A.    Rep.   1,  335 

E. 
Boeotians,  Symp.  182  B.  Phaedo  99 

A.   1  Alcib.  112  G.    Menex.  242 

A,  B;   244  D;  245   G.  Laws  1, 

636  B. 
Boreas,  Phaedr.  229  B,  G. 
Bi*asidas,  S3rmp.  221  G. 
Briareos,  Eathyd.  299  G.    Laws  7, 

795  G. 
Byzantium,  Theodorus  of,  PJiaedr. 

266  E. 


Gadmos,  Laws  2,  663  E.      •  ' 

— descendants  of,  Menex.  239  B. 
Gaeneos,  Laws  12,  944  D. 
Gallaeschms,  Protag.  316  A.  Ghann. 

153  G. 
Galliades,  1  Alcib.  119  A. 
Gallias,  Protag.  311  A ;  315  D,  etc. 

Apol.  20  A.    Gratyl.  391  B.    1 

Alcib.  119  A.    Theaet.  115  A. 
Gallicles,  Gels'.  447  B;  482  B ;  495 

A,  D;  515  B,  etc. 
Galliope,  Phaedr.  259  D.  '" 

Gambyses,  Laws  3, 694  G ;  695  B,  E. 
Garian  chants.  Laws  7,  800  £. 
Garian,Lach.  187  B.  Eathyd.  285  C. 
Garthaginian^Xaws  1,  637  D;  2, 

674  A.  ^^y^ 
Geans,  Laws  638  B. 
Gebes,  Grito  45  B;  Phaedo  59  C; 

103  G,  and  elsewhere. 
Gecrops,  Grit.  1 10  A. 
Gelts,  Laws  1,  637E. 
Gentaurs,  Phaedr.  229  D. 
Geos,  Prodicus  of,  Protag.  314  C. 

Rep.  10,  GOO  G. 
Gephalas,  Rep.  1,  327  B ;  828  B,  etc. 

Phaedr.  227  A ;  263  D. 
Gephisiis,  Autiphon  of,  Apol.  33  E. 
Gepb,  Protag.  315  E.  • 
Gerameis,  Paasanias  of,  Protag.  315 

D. 
Geramicns,  Parm.  127  G. 
Gerberas,  Rep.  9,  588  G. 
Cercyon,  Laws  7,  796  A. 
Ghaeredemas,  Eathjrd.  297  E,  298 

A,  B. 
Ghaerephon.    Gorg.    447    A,    etc 

Gharm.  153  B,  etc.    Apol.  20  E; 

21  A. 
Ghalcedonian,    Thrasymachns    the, 

Rep.  1,  328  B.    Phaedr.  267  C. 
Ghalcideas,  Ion  534  D. 
Gharmantides,  Rep.  1, 328  B. 
Gharmidcs,  mostly  in  the  dialogue  of 

that  name.  Protag.  315  A.  Symp. 

222  B. 
Gharondas,  Rep.  10,  599  E. 
Ghen^,  Myson  of,  Protag.  343  A. 
Ghians,  Euthyd.  271  G ;  288  B. 
Ghilon,  Protag.  343  A. 
Ghimaera,  Rep.  9,  588  G.    Phaedr. 

229  D. 
Ghiron,  Hip.  Min.  371  G.    Rep.  3, 

391  G. 
Gholarges,  Nausicvdes  of,  Gorg.  387 

G. 
Ghrysei*.  Rep.  3,  392  E ;  393  A,  D. 
Ghrysippus,  Gratyl.  395  B. 
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Chryson,  Laws  8,  840  A. 

Cimon,  Gorg.  5a3  C;  515  D;  516 

D;  519  A.-.      ^.  -    ♦ 
Cmcsian,  Gorg.  501  E. 
Cinyras,  Laws  2,  660  £. 
Cithaeron,  Grit.  110  D. 

Clazomenae,  Farm.  126  A,  B 

Clazomenae,  Anaxagoras  of,  Apol. 

26  D.  Heradeides  of.  Ion  541  D. 
Cldnias,  Protag.  309  C ;  320  A.    1 

Alcib.  103  A ;  105  D ;  112  0;  131 

D.  Gorg.  481  D.  >Eath7d.  273  A, 
i  B,  C,  etc.  « -  >  .<  •• -1  J  ♦•'-^  »  •*  * 
Cloinias,  the  Cnosian,  Laws  I,  629 


Cleito,  CriL  113  D  ^UfS  C.     :    ' 
Cleitophon,  Rep.  1,^40  A,  B,  etc. 
Cleobalus,  Protag.  343  A. 
Gleombrotos,  Phaedo  59  C. 
Cleopatra,  Gorg.  471  C. 
Cleophantus,  Meno  93  D,  E. 
Clotho,   Kep.   10,  617   0;   620  £. 

Laws  12,960  0. 
Cnosians,  T^vws  1,  629  C ;  3,  702  C ; 

6,  752  D,  E ;  754  B,  C,  D. 
CiiOiias,  Laws  I,  625  A  ;  4,  712  E ; 

6,  752  E  ;  754  D. 
Cocytos,  Phaedo  113  C;    114   A. 

Rep.  3,  387- B. 
Codms,  Symp.  208  D. 

Colchian,  Medea  the,  Eathjd. '285 

C-  •• 
.  ...  ..... 

Connas,   Euthyd.  272   C;   295  D. 

Menex.  235  fe. 
CorinthrTheaet,  142.    Euthyd.  292 

£.  Menex.  245  E. 
Corinthian  courtesans.  Rep.  3,  434 

D. 
Corinthians,  Menex.  244  D ;  245  C. 
Coroneia,vl  Alcib.  112  C.  ^  ••• 
Corybantes,   Ion   534  A.  .  Euthyd. 

277  D.     Laws  7,  790  D. 
Cratylus,  Cratyl.  383  B  ;  432  B,  etc 
Creon,  Protag.  339  A. 
Croophylus,  Rep.  10,  600  B. 
Cresphontes,  Laws  3,  683  D  ;  692  B. 
Cretan,  Protag.  342  D.    Rep.  5, 452 

C  ;  8,  544  C.   Laws  I,  625  A ;  626 

A,B;  631  B;  2,662  C;3,  693E; 

4,  707  B ;  6,  751  D ;  8,  834  D.    12, 

950  D. 
Crete,  Phaedr.  58  A.  Laws  3,  702  C  ; 

4,  704  C;  707  E ;  708  A;  8,  834 

B  ;  8.36  B  ;   842  B  ;    Protag.  342 

A.    Crito  52  E. 
Crison,  Protag.  336  A.   Laws  8,  840 

A. 
Critias,  Protag.  316  A.   Charm.  153 


'O;  iuid  dsewBeie.  TSm.  19  C ;  ^ 
A ;  21  A,  B,  etc    Crit.  106  B. 

Crito,  Apol.  33  IX;  38  B,  and  else- 
where Phaedo  60  A;  115  E,  etc 
Crito  43  A,  etc  Enthyd.  271  A.* 

Critobnlns,  ApoL  33  E ;  38  B:  ^  So- 

V  thyd.27lB;3Q6'D.  Phaedo  69  B. 

Croesus,  Bep.  8/566  C    • 

Croramyonian  sow,  Lach.  196  E. 

Cronos,  Enthyp  8  B.  Gorg.  523  A, 
B.   Cratyl.  396  B;  401  D;4Q2  A, 

^ B ;  401  A.  I'olit  269  A;  271  C; 

•  272  A,  B;  276  A.  Bep.  2,  377 
E.  >^Law8.4,  713  B,  C,  E.    Symp. 

^195B.         '     •  i    .'  •\ 

Ctesippns,  Euthyd.  273  A»  and  else- 
where Lys.  203  A,  etc  Phaedo 
59  B,  jBtc 

Cnretes,  Laws  7,  796  B. 

Cyclopes,  Laws  3,  680  B ;  682  A. 

Cydathenens,  Symp.  173  B. 

Cydias,  Charm.  155  D.  •      . 

Cyprus,  Menex.  241  E.  *- 

Cypselidoe,  Phaedr.  236  B.    ' 

Cyrenians,  Theaet.  143  C 

Cyrus,  1  Alcib.  105  C.  Menex.  239 
D.   Laws  3,  694  A ;  695  B,  D,  E. 

CjTxicus,  Apollodoms  of.  Ion  541  C. 

Daedalus/ Euthyp.  II  B,  D;  15  B. 

Ion  533  A.   I^eno  97  B.    1  Aldb. 

121  A;  Laws  3,  677  A.    Rep.  7, 

529  D. 
Damon,  1  Alcib.  118  C.    Lach.  180 

D ;  197  D ;  200  B.    Bep.  3,  400 ; 

4,  424. 
Danaus,  descendants  of,  Menex.  245 

D. 
Dardania,  Laws  3,  681  E. 
Dardanus,  Laws  3,  702  A. 
Darius,  Menex.  239  E.   Laws  3,  694 

C ;    695    C,   D ;    698    C,   D,   £. 

Phaedr.  258  B.  Lys.  211  E. 
Datis,  Menex.  240  A.    Laws  3,  698 

CD. 
Delium,  Lach.  181  B.    Apol.  28  E. 

Symp.  221  A. 
Delos,  Crito  43  C.  Phaedo  58  A,  B ; 

59  E. 
Delphi,    Phaedr.    235  D;    244  A. 

Protag.  343  B.    Charm.  164  D. 

Apol.  20  E ;  21  A.    Euthyd.  299 

B.   Phileb.  48  C.   1  Alcib.  124  A; 

132  C.    Laws  5.  738  B;  6,  759  C, 

D;9,  856E;  11,914  A. 
Delta,  Tim.  21  E. 
Demeter,  Cratyl.  404  B.    Laws  6, 

782  B. 
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Democrates^  Lys.  204  E,  etc  ****'" 
Dcmodocus,  A)x>I.  34  A. 
■  Dcraophon,  Lvs,  207  B. 
'  I>}5inu«,  Qorp.'48l  D,  E. 
Deucnlion,  Tim.  22  A.   Crit  111  E: 
JMaprepes.  Crit.  114  C.  ' 
Dinoniachi,  I  Alcib.  105  D;  123  C. 
Diomcded,  Hop.  3,  389  E ;  6,  493  D. 
Dion,  Menex.  234  B.    ' 
Dionc,  Sjrmp.  180  D.  •  .    *       -    ^ 
Dioi^/siA,  Law9  1,  637  A.    .   ' 
Dionjsodoras,  Euthyd.  271  B ;  273 

A,  C ;  277  B ;  294  E,  etc 

Dionjsus,  Ion  534  A.    Phaedr.  255 

^B.    Gorg.  472  A.    Fhileb.  51  B. 

'  Laws  2,  653  D ;  665  A ;  666  B ; 

*  671  A,  1);  672  A,  B,  D;  7,  812 

B;  8,  844  E. 
Diopompus,  Laws  8,  840  A.   . 
Dioscun,  Eathjd.  293  A.    Laws  7, 

769  B. 
Diotima,  Sjmp.  201  D  ;  204  A ;  208 
.   B,  etc 
Dodona,  Phaedr.  244  B.     Laws  5, 

738  C. 
Dorian  mode,  Lach.  188  D ;   193  D. 

Rep.  3,  399  A. 
Dorians,  Laws  3,  682  E ;  685  E ;  702 

Dropides,  Tim.20E.  Chann.l57E. 

Ecbecrates,  Phaedo  57  A,  etc 
Egypt,  Rep.  4,  436  A.   Tim.  21  C, 

E  ;  25  B.   Laws  2,  656  D  ;  7,  819 
'   A.    Phaedr.  274  C.  D.   Gorg.  511 

D.    Polit.  290  D.    Phaedo  80  C. 

Menex.  232  E;  241  E. 
Egyptian,    Laws,   5,   747 ;    7,   799. 

Phaedr.  274  D  ;  275  B.    Euthyd. 

288  B.    Crit.  113  A. 
Eilithjia,   Laws  6,  784  A.     Sjmp. 

206  D. 
Elasippos,  Crit  1 14  C. 
Eleattc,   Zeno,   under  the  name  of 

Palamedes,  called  an,  Phaedr.  261 

D. 
Eleatic  stranger.  Sophist  216  A;  242 

D. 
Eleusis,  Menex.  243  E. 
Elis,  Hip.  Min.  363  C.   Symp.  182 

B. 
Empedocles,  Theaet  152  E. 
Endymion,  Phaedo  72  C. 
Epeus,  Laws  7,  796  A.  Rep.  10, 620 

C. 
Ephesians,  Theaet.  179  E. 
Ephesns,  Ion  530  A ;  533  C ;  541  D. 
Epbialtes,  Symp.  190  B. 


Epicharmus/  Gbi^g.  505  D.    Theaet 

152  E. 
Epicrates,  Phaedr.  297  B. .    ;;    . 
Epidaorians,  Ion  530  B. 
Epidaoros,  Ion  530  A. 
Epifi^nes,  Apol.  33  E.   Phaedo  59  B. 
Epimenides,  Iaws  1,  642  D ;  3i  677 

D. 
Epimethcns,  Protag.  320  D ;  321  B, 

etc      *     *      "•*   -       .  -' 

Er,  Rep.  10,  614  B,  etc    '    *'l.V 
Enito,  Phaedr.  259  D.    V  •"  V    ' 
Erchiae,  1  Aldb.  123  C.  "      V '   ' 
Erechtheos,  .1  Aldb.  132  A.    CriC 

110  A.    ;*2. 
Erctria,  Men^.  240  B,  C    Lawa  S, 

699  A.  ^  ■ 

Eretrians,  Cratyl.  434  C.    Menex. 

240  A,  C.  Laws  3,  698  C,  D. 
Erichthonios,  Crit  110  A.* 
Eridanus,  Crit  111  E. 
Erinenm,  Theaet  143  B. 
Eriphyle,  Rep.  9,  590  A. 
Erisic'thonios,  Crit  110  A. 
Erisichchon,  Crit  1 10  A. 
Eros,  Phaedr.  242  E ;  252  B  ;  265  C, 

D.   Symp.  195  D ;  196  A,  etc. 
Ervximachus,  Phaedr.  268  A.  Symp. 

176  A ;  185  D  ;  196  D.    Protag. 

315  C. 
Ethonoe,  Cratyl.  407  B. 
Euclid,  Theaet  143  C,  etc    Phaedo 

59  C. 
Eudicus,  Hip.  Min.  363  A,  etc 
Euenor,  Crit  1 13  C 
Euenns,  Phaedr.  267  A.    Phaedo  60 

D. 
Enmelns,  Crit  114B. 
Euroolpas,  Menex.  239. 
Enphemos,  Phaedr.  244  A. 
Euphronins,  Theaet.  144  C. 
Eapolemus,  Cratyl.  394  C. 
Euripides,  Phaedr.  268  C.  Ion  533  D. 

Gorff.  484  E  ;  492  E.   Theaet  154 

D.   Symp.  177  A.   Rep.  8,  568. 
Earipas,  Phaedo  90  C. 
Europe.  Gorg.  524  A,  D.     1  Alcib. 

105  B.    Menex.  239  D.    Tim.  25 

B.   Crit  112  E.   Laws  3,  698  B. 
Eurybates,  Protag.  327  D. 
Eurycles,  Soph.  252  C. 
Eurymedon,  Menex.  241  D. 
Eurypylus,  Rep.  3,  405  E ;  408  A. 
EurysAces,  1  Alcib.  121  A,  B. 
Enrysthenes,  Laws  3,  683  D. 
Euthydemas,  Euthyd.  271  B;   273 

A,  C ;  294  C,  etc   Cratyl.  386  D. 

Symp.  222  B.    Rep.  1,  328. 
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Eathypbro,  mostiT  In  the  dialogue 
of  that  name.  Cratyl.  396  D ;.  399 
A;  400  A;  407  D;  428  C.  . 

Eu^chides,  CratjL  397  B. 

Gadeinu,  CriL  114  B. 
Gades,  eountnr  of.  Grit.  114  B. 
Ganymede,  Pnaedr.  S55  C.  Lawa  I, 

636  0. 
G^on,  Gorg.  484  B.    Enthyd.  299 

C.  Laws  7,  795  C.  . 
Glaacon,  Rep.  1,  327  A,  and  else- 
.   where.    Protag.  315  A.    Chann. 

154  B ;  158  B.  Farm.  126  A. 
Glaacos,  Phaedo  108  D.    Bep.  10, 

611  C.         ..        .   •  •   . 
Goiig^iaa,  Gorg.  452  0 ;  482  D ;  487 

A;  494  D,  and  elMwhere  in  that 

dialogae.    Meno  70  B ;  71  0,  D ; 

73  CT;   76  B,  0;   95  C;   96  D. 

Sjmp.  198  C.  Phaedr.261  C;  267 

A.    Apol.  19  £.    Phileb.  58  C; 

59  B. 
Gorgons,  Phaedr.  229  D. 
Gortyi,  Laws  4,  708  A. 
Gyges,  Rep.  2, 359  C. 

Harmodias,  Sjnip.  182  C. 

Hecamede,  Ion  538  B. 

Hector,   ApoL   28   C.    Ion  535  B. 

Cratyl.  392  B,  C ;  393  A;  394  B. 

Svmp.  179  E.   Rep.  3,  391.  Laws 

12,  944  A. 
Hecuba,  Ion  535  B. 
Helen,  Rep.  9,  586  C.   Phaedr.  243 

A. 
Helios,  Laws  12,  945  D ;  946  C,  D ; 

947  A. 
Hellas,  Rep.  5,  470  C;  471  A;  Grit. 

112  E.   Laws  3,  692  C,  D,  E. 
Hellenes,  Menex.  240  B,  C,  E ;  241 

A,  B,  C ;  242  A,  B,  D.  E ;  243  B, 
E ;  244  B,  C,  D  ;  245  A,  B,  D. 
Laws  3,  685  C.  Rep.  5,  469  B,  C, 
E ;  470  C ;  471  A,  B. 

Hellenes  and  Barbarians,   Rep.  6, 

494  C.   Laws  1,  635  B  ;  3,  693  A; 

9,  870  A;  10,  887  E.   Lys.  210  B. 

Theaet.  175  A.    Cratyl.  383  A; 

385  E ;  390  0 ;  409  £      1  Alcib. 

105  B  ;  124  B. 
Hellespont*  Menex.  243  A.   Laws  3, 

699  A.   Rep.  3,  404  C. 
Hephaestus,  rrotag.  321  C,  D.    Eu- 

thyp.  8  B.    Symp.  192  D;  197  B. 

Cratyl.   391  E;   404  B;   406  D; 

407  C.    Polit.  274  C.    Phileb  61 

B.  Crit.  109C.   Laws  11,  920  D. 


Bep.  2,  378  D;  3,  390  C  Tim, 

23D. 
Heradea,  inhabitants  of,  Lawi  6, 766 

E. 
Heradea,  the  stone  o(  Ion  SS3  D. 

Tim.  80  C. 
Heradeidae,  Menez.'239  B.    Laws 

3,  685  D ;  5,  730  0;  6,  776  C. 
Hencleides,  Ion  541  D. 
Heradeitns,  Theaet.  152  E ;  160  D ; 

179  E.  CratyL  401  D ;  402  A,  B, 

C;440a  Symp.  187  A.  Bep.  6, 

498  A. 
Heradeotes,  ZeaxiDpus  son  o^  Pro- 
tag.  318  B.        V  ./ 
Herades,  Phaedo    89  0;    108    A. 

Laws  3,  685  D.    Gorg.  484  B. 

Theaet.  169  A;  175  A.    Enthyd. 

297  C,  D,  E;  303  A.   Lys.  206  a 

Symp.  177  B.    The  Colnmns  of, 

Tim,  24  E.    Grit.  114  B.  Pbaedo 

109  B. 
Hei^,  Cratyl.  404  B.  0.   Rep.  2, 378 

D.  Laws  6,  774  D.    Phaedr.  230 

B;  253  B.  Tim.  41  A. 
Hermes,  Cratyl.  407  E ;  408  B,  C; 

429  C.  Laws  12,  941  A.    Phaedr. 

261  D.   Protag.  322  C.    Tim.  38 

D. 
Hermocrates,  Tim.  19  C ;  20  A«  etc 

Crit.  108  A. 
Hermogenes,  Phaedo  59  B.   GratyL 

383  B  ;  384  C,  etc. 
Hermns,  Rep.  8,  566  C. 
Herodicus,  Kcp.  3,  406  A.    Phaedr. 

227  D.  Protag.  316  E.    Gorg.  448 

B. 
Hesiod,  Ion  531  A,  B.    CratyL  396 

C;  397  E;  402  B;  428  A.  Theaet. 

207  A.    Symp.  178  B,  C ;  195  C; 

209  C.   Tim.  21  C.    Laws  2,  658 

D ;  3,  677  E  ;  690  B.    Lys.  215  C 

Protag.  316  D  ;  540  D.     Charm. 

163  B,  C.    Apol.  41  A.    Rep.  2, 

.163  A;    377   D,   E;    5,  466   C; 

468  E;    8,  546   E;    10,  600  D; 

612  B. 
Hestia,  Cratyl.  401  D ;  Laws  5,  745 

B  ;  8,  848  D  ;  9,  856  A. 
Hieronymns,  Lys.  203  A. 
Himera,  Stesichorus  of,  Phaedr.  244 

A.    Crison  of,  Protag.  335  E 
Hippias,  Phaedr.  267  B.  Protag.  314 

B  ;  315  C,  etc.    Apol.  19  £,  and 

very  often  in  the  dialogue  of  that 

name. 
Hippocrates,  the  physidan,  Pbaedr 

270  C. 
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GBppoeratesy  son    of    Apollodonu,  Iithmni,  Phaedr.  SOS  C.    Crito  5S 

Protag.  310  A,  and  elsewhere.  B ;  110  D.    Laws  12,  950  £. 

Hippodamia,  Cratyl.  395  D.  Italf,  Rep.   10,  599  E.     Lawa  %, 

Hippol/tus,  Laws  3,  687  £;  11,  931  659  B. 

B.  ~  Ithaca,  Ion  535  C.  Rep.  3,  393  B. 
Hipponicns,  Protag.  311  A.    Apol. 

20  A.  Lacedaemon,  Protag.  342  A.    Lach. 

Hippothales,  Lys.  203  A,  etc  183  B.    Crito  52  £.    Sjmp.  182 

Homer,  Mcno  100  A.    Cratjl.  391  A;  209D.    1  Alcib.   121  A;  122 

^C,D;392B,C;393B;402A,B.  £;123A.  Rep.  10,  599  D.   Laws 

Soph.  216  A.  Symp.  190  B;  195  1,  628  £;  641  £;  3,  683  D;  8, 

D  ;  390  C.    Phaedo  94  D;  95  A,  836  B  ;  842  B. 

B ;  112  A.  Phileb.  62  D.   1  Aldb.  Lacedaemonian  Constitution,  Rep.  8, 

*  112  B.   Tim.  21  D ;  Laws  2,  658  544  C;  545  A. 

B ;  3,  680  B  ;  681  £ ;  4,  706  D ;  7,  Lacedaemonians,  Protag.  342  C,  D. 

804  C ;  9,  858  £;  10,  904  £;  906  Lach.  182  £  ;  191  B.   Theaet.  162 

£ ;  12,  944  A,  B.    Rep.  1,  334  A,  B  ;  169  A.  Sjmp.  193  A.  1  Aldb. 

B;2,36d  A;364D;  377  D;d78  120  A,   C,   £;    121    B;    123   A. 

D;  379  C;  383  A;  3,  387  B;  388  Menex.  240  C;  241  C  ;  242  A,  C; 

A;389A,  £;404  C;  4,441  B;.%  244  C;  245  B;  246  A.   Laws  1, 

468  C,  D  ;  7,  516  D ;  10,  595  B ;  642  C  ;  2,  662  C.   Rep.  5,  452  D. 

599  B,  C,  D  ;  600  A,  B,  £;  606  Laches,  Lach.  178  A;  179  C,  and 

E;  607  A,  C;  612  B.  Phaedr.  243  elsewhere  in  that  dialogue.  Sjmp. 

A;  278  C.    Protag.  309  A;  316  221  A. 

D ;  348  C.  Charm.  161  A.  Apol.  Lochesis,  Rep.  10, 617  C,  D ;  620  D. 

34  D  ;  41  A.    Ion  530  B,  C,  D,  Laws  12,  960  C. 

etc     Hip.   Min.  363  A,   B,  etc.  Laconizers,  Meno  99  D. 

Theaet.  152  £  ;  153  C;  194  C.  Laius,  Laws  8,  836  C. 

Hjdra,  Euthyd.  297  C.  Lamachns,  Lach.  197  C. 

H/perborean,    Abaris  the,  Charm.  Lampido,  1  Aldb.  124  A. 

158  B.  Lamprus,  Menex.  236  A. 

Lampsacus,  Metrodorus  of.  Ion  530 

lapetus,  Symp.  195  B.  C. 

latrocles,  Cratyl.  394  C  Larisa,  Meno  70  A ;  97  B. 

Iberians,  Laws  1,  637  D.  Latona,  Cra^l.  406  A. 

Ibycus,  Phaedr.  242  C.    Parm.  136  Lechaeum,  Menex.  245  £. 

£.  Lenaean  Festival,  Protag.  327  £. 

Ibys,  Phaedr.  274  C.  Leon,  Apol.  32  C,  D. 

Iccus  Protag.  316  D.  Laws  8, 839  E.  Leon  tine,  Gorgias  the,  ApoL  19  £. 

Ida,  Rep.  3,  391  E.   Laws  3, 681  E.  Leontines,  Menex.  243  A. 

lion,   Laws  3,   681  E ;  682  B,   D.  Leondus,  Rep.  4,  439  E. 

liep.  3,  393  B.  Leotychidcs,  1  Aldb.  124  A. 

Ilissus,  Phaedr.  229  A,  B.  -Crit.  112  Leth^,  Rep.  10,  621  A,  C. 

A.  Leucippe,  Crit.  113  C. 

Inachus,  Rep.  2,  381  D.  Leacolophides,  Protag.  315  £. 

lolnas,  Phaedo  89  C.  Eathyd.  297  D.  Libya,  Menex.  239  E.    Tim.  24  B ; 

Ion,  Ion  530  A,  B,  and  elsewhere  in  25  B.   Crit.  108  E. 

that  dialogue.   Euthyd.  302  D.  Licvmnius,  Phaedr.  267  C. 

Ionia,  Theaet.  179  D.    Symp.  182  B.  Lignrians,  Phaedr.  237  A. 

Ionian  mode,  Lach.  188  D.  Laws  3,  Lindius,  Protag.  343  A. 

680  D.  Locris,  Tim.  20  A.   Laws  1,  638  B. 

lonians,  Eathyd.  302  C.   Symp.  220  Lycabetas,  Crit.  112  A. 

C.  Lycocan  Zeus,  Rep.  8,  565  D. 
Iphicles,  Euthyd.  297  E.  Lvceum,  Euthyd.   271   A;   303   B. 
Iris,  Theaet.  1*55  D.    Cratyl.  408  B.  'Euthvp.  2  A.  Lvs.  203  A.  Symp. 
Isis,  Laws  2,  657  B.  223  t>. 

Ismcni:ts,  Meno  90  A.  Rep.  1,336  A.  Lycon,  Apol.  23  E  ;  36  A. 

L»olochu.t,  1  Alcib.  119  A.  Lycurgus,  Rep.  10,  599  D.    Laws  1, 
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'630D:632D;9,  858E.  Phaedr. 

258  B.  Sjmp.  209  D. 
Lvdian,  Croesus  the,  Bep>  2,  359  C. 
Lydians,  Polit.  262  £. 
Lysanias,  Apol.  33  E.  Rep.  I,  320 

B. 
Lvsias,  Rep.  1,  328  B.    Phaedr.  227 
*A,  B,  C ;  228  A  ;  235  A,  £  ;  244 
•D ;  257  C ;  258  C ;  262  D ;  269  D  ; 

277  A;  279  A. 
Lysi'machus,  Gorg.  526  B.   Theaet. 

150  E.   Meno  94  A.  Lach,  184  A, 

etc.  .  '  ■    '  '•• 

Lysis,  frequently  in  the  dialogue  of 
'  that  name.     -    - 

Macarens,  Laws  8,  838  C. 
Macedonia,  Gorg.  470  D ;  471  C. 
Macedonians,  Gorg.  471  C 
Machaon,  Ion  538  B. 
Mns:nctes,  Laws  8,  848  D ;  9,  860  E ; 

11,  919  D;  12,  946  B  ;  969  A. 
Marathon,  Gorg.  5  ]  6  D.  Menex.  240 

C.  D,  £ ;  241  A,  B  ;  245  A.  Laws 
3,  698  E ;  699  A ;  4,  707  C. 

Mariandynitini),  Laws  6,  776  D. 
Marsviis,   Guthyd.   285   D.    Symp. 

2l6  B,  C,   E.    Laws  3,  677  D. 

Rep.  3,  399  B. 
Medea,  Euthyd.  285  C. 
Medes,  Menex.  239  D.    Laws  3,  695 

B. 
Mcjrara,  Phaedr.  227  D.  Crito  53  B. 

Phftedo  59  C ;  99  A. 
—  battle  of,  Rep.  2,  368  A. 
Me^rarian,   Herodicus  by  origin  a, 

Protag.  316E. 
Me^llus,  Laws  I,  642  C,  etc. 
Mclnmpodidae,Thcoclymenns,proph- 

ct  of  the,  Ion  538  E. 
Melanippe,  Symp.  177  A. 
Meles,  Gorg.  501  E ;  502  A- 
Melesias,  Laches  1 79  B,  etc    Meno 

94  C. 
Melissns,  followers  of,  Theaet.  180 

E;  183  E. 
Melitus,  Euthyp.  2  B,  etc.   Apol.  19 

A,  etc. 
Mende,  Antemaerus  of,  Protag.  315 

Mcnelaus,  Euthyd.  288  C.    Symp. 

1 74  C.    Rep.  3,  408  A. 
Mcnexenns,  Phaedr.  59  B.    Menex. 

234  A,  and  elsewhere.    Lys.  206 

D,  etc. 

Menoetius,  Laws  12,  944  A.  Rep.  3, 

388  C. 
Meno,  Meno  70  A,  and  elsewhere. 


Messene,  1.  Aldb.  122  D,  B.    Lmti 

3,  683  D. 

Messeniaos,  Laws  6,  777  C         ' 
Mestor,  Grit.  114  C     .    . 
Metion,  Ion  533  A.  * 

Metis,  Symp.  203.  -   ■  '  :    ' 

Metrobins,  £nthyd..272  C 
Metrodoms,  Ion  530  C       - 
Miocus,  Lts.  204  A. 
Midas,  pLiadr.  264  D.    Laws    2, 

660  B.'  .  .'■  •      v.  y\r-    ;■  :.- 

Midias,  1  Alcib.  120  A.  •      ;>•• 
Milesian,  Thales  the,  Protag.  343  A. 

Menex.  249  D.  Lawa  1,  636  B. 

Rep.  10,  600  A.      :■:'"■<■•  , 
Miltiades,  Gorg.  503  C ;  515  D ;  516 

D. 
Minos,  Apol.  41  A. '  Gorg.  523  E. 

Laws  1,  624  A;  $30  D;  632D; 

4,  706  A. 
Mithaecus,  Qot^,  518  B. 
Mitylenaen,    Pittacns  the,  Protag. 

343  A  ;  346  D. 
Mityiene,  Menex.  243  C. 
Mnemosme,   Theaet.  191  D.    Eu- 
thyd. 275  D  ;  Grit.  108  D.   . 
Mnesens.  Grit.  1 14  B. 
Mnesithens,  Cratyl.  394  E. 
Momus,  Rep.  6,  487  A.  • 
Morychus,  Fhaedr.  227  B. 
Musaens,  Protag.  316  D.    Apol.  41 

A.  Ion  536  B.  Rep.  2,  363  D,  £  ; 

364  E. 
Muses,  Euthyd.  275  D.   Cratyl.  406 

A.   Svmp.  197  B.  1  Alcib.  108  C. 

Laws  2,  6.'V3  D ;  6.54  A ;  665  A ; 

670  A;  672  D;  682  A;  6,  783  A; 

7,  796  E.    Phaedr.  245  A ;  265  B. 

Ion  536  A.   Tim.  47  D. 
Myrrhinusian,  Phaedrus  the,  Symp. 

176  D.    Phaedr.  244  A. 
Myrtiius,  Cratyl.  395  C. 
Mysian,  as  a  term  of  reproach,  Goig. 

521  B. 
Myson,  Protag.  343  A. 

Naucratis  Phaedr.  274  C. 
Nausicydes,  Gorg.  487  C. 
Naxos,  Euthyp.  4  C. 
Neith,  Tim.  21  £. 

Nemea,  Lys.  205  C.  Laws  12, 950  B. 
Nemesis,  Laws  4,  717  D. 
Nereids,  Grit.  116  E. 
Nestor,  Laws  4,  711  B.     Symp.  221 
C.  Phaedr.  261  C.  Ion  537  A ;  538 

C.  Hip.  Min.  364  C. 
NiceratnSf  Gorg.  472  A.  Lach.  200 

D.  Rep.  1,  327  a 
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KicUs,  GoTg.  472  A.  Lach.  178  A, 

etc.  Rep.  1,327  C. 
,'Nicostratas,' Apol.  83  £. 
Kile,'Law8  12,  953  E.    Phaedr.  257 

E.  Polit  264  C.  tim.  21 E ;  22  D. 
Nhias,  I/aw»  8,'  685  C.  ••  • 
Niobe.  Tim.  22  A.  Rep.  2,  380  A. 
Njmpfafl,  Phaedr.  241  £ ;  278  B. 

Ocean,  Phaedo  112  E. 

Oceanas,  the  eod,  Cratyl.   402  B. 

Tim.  40  E.  Theaet  152  E ;  180  D. 
Oeagras,  Symp.  179  D."'^    '    • 
Oedipus.  Laws  8,  838  C ;  11,  931  B. 
Oenoe;  Prota^.  310  C. 
Ocnophyte,  Menex.  242  B.   ' 
Olvmpia,  Laws  5,  729  D ;  7,  807  C ; 

822  B;   8,   840  A;    12,  950   E. 

Phaedr.  236  B.  Apol.  36  D.  Hip. 

Min.  363  C,  D. 
Olrmpian    Zeas,    Phaedr.    227    B. 

Rep.  9,  583  B. 
Oljrmpic  contests,  Phaedr.  256  B.    ' 
Oljmpus,  Laws  3,  677  D. 
Orestes,  Cratyl.  394  E. 
Orithyia,  Phaedr.  229  B. 
Oropia,  Grit.  1 10  E. 
Orpheus,  Procag.  315   A;   316  D. 

Apol.  41   A.    Ion  533  C  ;  536  B. 

Cratvl.  400  C;  402  B.   Symp.  179 

D.   Phileb.  66  C.   Laws  2,  699  D ; 

3,  677  D ;    6,  782  C ;  8,  829  E. 

Rep.  2,  364  E  ;   10,  620  A. 
Orthu^ros,  Protae.  318  C. 
Otus,  Symp.  190  B. 

Paeanian,   Ctesippus   the,    Euthyd. 

273  A.  Phaedo  59  B.  Rep.  1. 328B. 
Palamedes,  Apol.  41    A.    Rep.   7, 

522  D.    Laws  3,  677  D.    Phaedr. 
•  261  G,  D. 

Pamphylia,  Rep.  10,  61 5" C. 
.Pan,  Gratyl.  408  B,  G.   Phaedr.  261 

D;  279  B.   Laws  7,  815  0. 
Panathenoea,   Ion   530   B.     Parm. 

127  A. 
Pandanis,  Rep.  2,  379  E ;  3.  408  A. 
Panopeus,  Ion  533  A.    Rep.  10,  620 

B. 
Panops,  the  fountain  of,  Lys.  203  A. 
Parnlus,  Apol.  34  A.  Protag.  314  E ; 

328  G.   Meno  94  B. 
Parian,   Even  us  the,  Apol.  20  A. 

Phaedr.  267  A. 
Parians,  Menex.  245  B. 
Parmenide.«,  Parm.  126  G;  127  B, 

and  elsewhere     Theaet    152  E; 

180  E;  183  E.   Soph.  216  A;  217 


C ;  237  A ;  242  C ;  244  E;  258  C 

Symp.  195  G.  • 

Parmenides,   foUowen  of,   Theaet 

180  E.  ' 

Pamcs,  Grit.  HOD.     "  '    ,. 

Patrocles,  Euthyd.  297  D,  B. 
Patrodus,  Apol.  28  C.  Jon  ftS7  A. 

Rep.  3,  388  C;  391  B.    Lftws  12, 
•  944  A.    Symp.  179  B;   180  A; 

208  D. 
Pansanias,  Protag.  815  D.    Symp. 

176  A;  185  G,  etc 
Pegasus,  Phaedr.  229  D.    , 
Peleus,  Laws^  IS,  944  A-    R^*  3, 

391  G. 
PeHas.  Symp.  179  B. 
Pelopidae,  Rep.  2,  380  A.    Laws  3, 

685  D. 
Peloponncsians,  Menex.  235  D. 
Peloponnesus,  Laws  3,  385  B.  ' 
Pelops,  Gratyl.  395  G. 
—  descendants  of,  Menex.  245  D. 
Penelope,  Phaedo  84  A.     1   Aldb. 

112  D. 
Penestae,  Laws  5,  776  D. 
Peparethians,  1  Alcib.  116  D. 
Perdiccas,  Goi^g.   470  D;   471   B; 

Rep.  1,  366  A. 
Pereama,    the    citadel    of    Troy, 

Phaedr.  243  B. 
Periander,  Rep.  1,  336  A. 
Pericles,  1  Aldb.  104  B ;  118  G,  D. 

Menex.  235  £ ;  236  B.   Gorg.  455 

E ;  472  B  ;  603  G ;  515  D,  E  ;  516 

A,  B,  D ;  519  A.    Meno  94  A. 

Svmp.  215  £;  221   G.    Phaedr. 

269  A;  270  A.    Protag.  319  £; 

320  A;  329  A. 
Persephone,  Meno  81  G.  Gratyl.  404 

G. 
Perseus,  1  Aldb.  120  £. 
Persia,  1  Aldb.  121  A. 
Persians,  Laches  191  G.  1  Aldb.  120 

A.  G,  E ;  122  G.    Menex.  239  D ; 

240  A,  D  ;  241  B.  Laws  1, 637  D, 

£ ;  642  D,  E ;  3,  693  D,  E ;  694 

A ;  995  A,  C,D,E:  698  A,  B. 
Phaedo,  Phaedo  57  A;  102  G,  and 

elsewhere. 
Phaedondes,  Phaedo  59  G. 
Phaedrus,  Phaedr.  227  A;  228  A, 

and  elsewhere.     Protag.  315   G. 

Symp.  176  D;  177  A. 
Phaenarete,  1  Alcib.  131  £.   Theaet 

149  A. 
Phaethon,  Tim.  22  G. 
Phalemm,   Apollodorus  of,   Sympi. 

172  A. 


Pbanoiitlienes,  Ion  541  D.  tj^  .-rv  '    Poms,  Sjmp.  SCI  B,  C. 
PhArmacia,  Phaedr.  229  C.        " 


«.'  • 


■.-»- 


Phaiiis,  Phaedo  109  B. 
Phason,  Protag.  310  A. 
Pheidia8,Pr6tag.SllC.  Meno9lD. 
PheUeus.  Grit.  Ill  C. :     ;     .^  ..  -.;• 
Phemius,  Ion  533  C*      •*  *    •  ^   .'  ; 
Pherecrates/Protae.  327  D. 
Philebus,  Phil.  1 1  A,  and  elaewbere. 
Philippides,  Protag.  315  A.  ^^^ .,..« 
Philippus,  Svmp.  172  B.       .".  «...  : 
Philolaus,  Phaedo  61  D,  E.  "^  ^J^j   '- 
Philomelus,  Protag.  315  A.  .}/,^... '^ 
Phliua,  Phaedo  57  A. 
Phocjiides,  Bep.  3,  407  B.     i     . .: 
Phoenician,  Rep.  4,  436  A.    Laws 

747  C.       •  .  . 

Phoenix,  Rep.  3,  390  E.  Laws  11, 

931  B.    Sjmp.  172  B  ;  173  B. 
Phorcys,  Tim.  40  F. 
Phoronens,  Tim.  22  A. 
Phrygia,  Rep.  3,  399  A. 


•  i'y  VomMs 

Pofleidon,  Orito  43  C,  D;  116  C, 
117  B  ;  119  C,  D.  Gore.  523  A. 
CratjL  402  D,  E.  Hip.  Min^  370 

Potidaea,  Charm.  153  A,  B.  ApoL 
28  E.   Sjrmp.  219  E ;  221  A.       «: 

Pramnian  wine.  Ion  538  C.  .Bep.  3, 
405  E.  " 

Priam,  Ion  535  B.  Rep.  3,  338  B...^ 

Priene,  Bias  of,  Protag.  343  A. 

Prodes,  Laws  3,  «83  D.  —  \.  .  -'• 

Prodicns,  Apol.  19  E. .  Meno  75  E ; 
-96  D.  Eathyd.  277  £;  305  a 
Cratyl.  384.  Symp.;177  B.  Rep. 
10,  600  C.  Phaedr.267  B.  Pro- 
tag.  314  C  ;  315  C.  etc.  Lach  197 
D.   Charm.  163  D. 

Prometheus,  Protag.  320  D  ;  321  C, 
etc  Polit.  274  C.  Phileb.  16  C. 
Gore.  523  D. 

Prospaltian  deme,  Cratyl.  396  D. 


r. 


Phrygian,  Phaedr.  264  D.  Lach.  188    Protagoras.  Theaet.  152  A,  C,  K; 


0.    Cratyl.  410  A. 

Phrygians,  Polit.  262  E. 

Phrvnondos,  Protag.  327  D. 

PhtFiia,  Crito  44  B.  Hip.  Min.  371  C. 

Pindar.  Meno  76  D  ;  81  A.  Rep.  1, 
.331  A ;  2,  365  B ;  3,  408  B.  llaws 
3,  699  B  ;  4,  714  E.  Phaedr.  227 
B.  Gorg.  484  B  ;  488  B.  Theaet. 
173  E.    Euthyd.  304  B. 


154  B,  C;  155  D;  160  C,D;  161 
B,  D ;  162  A,  C  ;  164  D,  E ;  168 
C;  169  D;  171  B,  C;  178  B,  E. 
Meno  91  D,  E.  Cratvl.  385  E ; 
386  A,  C;  391  C.  Soph.  232  1). 
Euthyd.  286  C.  Rep.  10,  600  C. 
Phaedr.  267  C  Protag.  309  D, 
and  elsewhere  in  that  dialogue. 
Protarchus,  Phileb.  11,  A,  etc. 


Piraeus,  Rep.  I,  327  A;  328  C ;  4,    Proteus,  Euthyp.  15  D.    Ion  541  E. 


439  E.   Menex.  243  E.    Gorg.  511 

Vj. 

Pirithous,  Rep.  3,  391  C. 

Pittacus,   Protiig.  3.39  C,  D,  E  ;  343 

A,  etc.   Rep.  1,  335  E. 
Pitthis,  demc  of,  Euthyp.  2  B. 
Piataeans,  Laches  191  C.  Menex.  241 

C  ;  245  A.   Laws  4.  707  C. 
Plato,  Apol.  34  A.   Phaedo  59  B. 
Pluto,  Gore.  523  A,  B.    Cratyl.  402    Pythian   yictories,  Laws   7, 

D  ;  403  A,  £.   Laws  1,  631  C;  8,         12,  950  E.   Lys.  205  C. 

828  C.  Pythoclcides,  Protag.  316  E. 

Pnvx,  Crit.  112  A.  118  C. 

Poieinurchus,  Cratyl.  394  C.    Rep.     Pythocles,  Phaedr.  244  A. 

1,  327  B.   Phaedr.  257  B.  Pythodorus,  1  Aldb.  119  B. 

Polus,  Gorg.  449  B  ;  461  D ;  463  E ;         126  B,  etc. 

482  C ;  487  A ;  494  D,  etc.  Pliaedr. 

267  B. 
Polycletus,  Protag.  311  C;  328  C. 
Polycrates,  Meno  90  A. 
Polydamas,  Rep.  1,  338  C. 
Poly;?notus,  Ion  532  E  ;  533  A. 
Polyhymniii,  Synip.  186  E. 
Pon'tus,  Gorg.  511  D.    Laws  7,  804 

E. 


Ethyd.  238  B.    Rep.  2,  381  D. 
Pvrila'mpes,  ChaiTn.  158  A.    Parm. 

'l26  B.   Gorg.  481  D  ;  513  D. 
Pyriphlegcthon,  Phaedo  113  B,  C; 

114  A. 
Pyrrha,  Tim.  22  A. 
Pythagoras,  Rep.  10,  600  A,  B. 
Pythian  Oracle,  Apol.  21   A.    Rep. 

5,  461  E ;  7,  540  C. 

807  C;. 

1  Aldb. 


Parm. 


Rhadumanthus,  Apol.  41  A.    Gorg. 

524  A,  E ;  526  B.   Laws  1,  624  B, 

12,  948  B,  C. 
Rhainnusian,  Antiphon  the,  Menex. 

236  A. 
Rhea.  Cratyl.  401,  402  A,  B.    Tim 

41  A. 
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bF&Os,  Tim.  2rE.^^^^'^r/^^»*vrifl**ri  -.  phaedr.  S58  B ;  J78  C.  ^PiotiHi: 
;-    Salaminian,  Leon  the,  Apol.  S2  C,  D.        843  A.  Lach.  188  B  ;  189  A. 
Salamu,  Apol.  32  C,  D,    I  Aldb.    Sophocles,  Rep.  1, 329  B,  C.  Pfaaedr 
7.    121  B.  Menex.  241  A;B;245  A.        268  C;  869  A. 
■  '    Laws  3,  698  C ;  4,  707  B,  C. 
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< 


I.  • 


Samian,  Theodoras  the.  Ion  S33  B. 
,'  Sappho,  Phaedr.  235  C.  ' 

Sarambns,  Gorg.  518  B. 
Sardis,  Menex.  240  D. 
Sarpedon,  Rep.  3,  888  C.       •  -   ' 
Sat jT,  Socrates  compared  to  a^  Sjmp. 

216  C;  221  D,  £;222D.     ' 
Satyrs,  Laws  7,  815  C. 
Satjms,  Protag.  310  C. 


.*  - 


Sophroniscns,  Enthrd.  297  E;  898 
■  B.   1  Aldb.  131  £.  Lach.  180  D; 

181  A. 

Sosias.  Cra^l.  397  B.  ' 
Sons,  Cratjl.  418  B.  ' 
Sparta,  Laws  6,  753  A;  778D;'7» 

806a 
Spartans,  Laws  1,  637  A. 
Spercheins,  Bep.  3,  391  B. 
Sphagia,  Menex.  242  C. 


Sanromatidae,  Laws  7, 804  E ;  806  B.    Sphettos,  Lrsanias  of,  ApoL  33  E. 
Scamander,  CratjL  391  £ ;  392  A.    Stephanas,  Meno  94  C. 


Protae.  340  A. 
Scaraandrias,  Cratyl.  392  B,  D. 
Scellias,  Gorg.  472  A. 
Sdrrhon,  Theaet.  169  A. 
Scopas,  Protag.  339  A. 
Scylla,  Rep.  9,  588  C. 
Scythia,  Rep.  4,  435  £ ;  10,  600  A, 


Stesichoms,  Rep.  9,  586  C.  Phaedr. 

243  A;  244  A. 
Stesilans,  Lach.  183  C,  E. 
Stesimbrotos,  Ion  530  D. 
Sanian,   Eaphronins    the,    Theaet. 

144  C. 
Saninm,  Crito  43  D. 


Scythians,  Lach.  191  A,  B.    Gorg.  Styx,  Phaedo  1 13  C.  Rep.  3, 387  B. 

483  D.   Enthyd.  299  E  ;  300  A.  Syracnsan  dinners.  Rep.  3,  404  D. 

Menex.  239  £.  Laws  1, 637  D,  £ ;  Syracnsans,  Laws  1,  638  A. 

7,  795  A. 

Selymbria,    Herodicns   of,    Protag.  Tanagra,  1  Alcib.  11  B. 

316  £.  Tantalus,  Protaff.  315  C.    Enthyp. 
Seriphian,  story  of  a,  Rep.  1,  329  £ ;        1 1  £K    CratyL  395  D,  E.    Gorg. 


525  E. 

Tarentines,  Laws  1 ,  637  B,  C. 
Tarentom,  Iccos  of,  Protag.  316  D. 
Tartams,  Phaedo,  112  A,  D;  113 

B,  £;  114  A.    Rep.  10,  616  A. 

Gorg.  523  A. 


330  A. 
Sibvl,  Phaedr.  244  B. 
Sicilian  cookery,  Rep.  3,  404  D. 
Sicilian  tale,  Gorg  493  A. 
Sicily,  Phaedo  111  D.    Menex.  242 

E.  Rep.  10,  599  C.  Laws  2,  659  B. 

Silenus,  Laws  7,  815  C.    Syrap.  215  Tanreos,  Charm.  153  A. 

A  ;  216  D  :  221  D.  Telemachns,  Laws  7,  804  A. 

Simmias,  Crito  45  B.  Phaedo  59  B ;  Telamon,  Apol.  41  B.    Rep.  10,  620 

73  E,  etc.   Phaedr.  242  B.  B. 

Simois,  Protag.  340  A.  —  Ajax,  son  of,  Cratyl.  428  C. 

Simonides,  Protag.  316  D;  339  A,  Telephns,  Phaedo  108  A. 

etc.    Rep.  1,  331  D,  £  ;  332  A,  B,  Temenns,  Laws  3,  683  D  ;  692  B. 

C  ;  344  B  ;  335  E.  Terpsichore,  Phaedr.  259  C. 

Sirens,  Cratyl.  403  D.    Symp.  216  Terpsion,  Theaet.  142  A,  and  else- 

A.     Rep.  10,  617  B.  where.    Phaedo  59  C. 

Sisyphus,  Apol.  41  B.   Gorg.  525  £.  Tethys,  Cratyl.  402  B,  C,  D.    Tim. 

Smicrion,  Cratyl.  429  E.  40  E.   Theaet.  152  E;  180  D. 

Socrates  minor,  Polit.  257  C,  etc  Thales,  Protag.  343  A.   Theaet.  174 

Socrates,  Rep.  1,  337  A.   Symp.  173  A.   Rep.  10,  600  A. 

D;  213  £;    215  A;  217  A,  £;  Thamus,  Phaedr.  274  D,  £ ;  275  B. 

220  E ;   221    A,   C ;  223  B,  etc  Thamyras,  Laws  8.  829  £.  Rep.  10, 

Phaedo  58  C ;  59  D,  £  ;  60  A ;  88  620  A.  Ion  533  B. 

£  ;  1 15  E.  Thasos,  Stesimbrotus  of.  Ion  530  D. 

Solon,  Crit.  108  D;  110  B;  113  A.  Thaumas,  Theaet.  155  D. 

Laws  9,  858  £.    Charm.  155  A;  Theaetetus,  Theaet.  142  A;  144  C, 

157  E.     Symp.  209  D.    Tim.  20  etc.  Soph.   218  A,  D,  and  elso- 

£ ;  21  B,  C,  £,  etc  Rep.  10, 599  E.  where.  JPolit.  257  A. 
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Tliengta,  Kct^.'^ei  495  B.-  ji^t ,«!'     Thvcstes,  Cratvi.  395:B.v.  P6lit.S68  ^ 
Thearion,  Gorj?.  *18  B..  :     f  7^*<'.         -  B.  r Laws  8/838  C.         :..■-.;< 
Theban, Ortha^raa  the,  Protag.318    Timaeus,  Tim.  17  A;  SO  A;  27  A, 

C.  rhaedo  92  A  ;  95  A.  and  elsewhere.*  CMt  106  B.  i  - 

Thebes,  Phaec^r.  274  D.   Onto  53  B.    Tiresiafl,  Mcno  100  A.- .:    s-      V. , 
ThemiB,  Rep.  2,  380A.    LawsUf    Tisander,  Gorg.  487  a   ■       .:it'-T  r. 

936  £.  '     y.    ;•:        Tisias,  Phaedc  267 A ; 278  A,  C;  E. 

Themistoclcs,  Gorg.  455  B;  503  C;    Tityus,  Gorg.  525  B:  .  j .     r  -  •  :>  -^ 

515  D;  516  D  ;  519  A.  ,Meno  98    Triptolemas,  ApoK.41  A.. 'Laws  S, 
^rB,  p,  E;  9?  B.   JE(^  .  1,  .329  E,        782  B.      ".    . ».  .   .;.    ..-:-. 

etc'  r*  ;••>        Trojans,  Laws 4, 706  D.        ^  ■:':.:''*. 

Theoclymcnus,  Ion  538  £.   » r  •..•.."  •>    Trojan  War,  Laws  8, :685  C;  .•  ■•  • .. 
Theodoras,  of  Gyrene,  Theaet.  143    Troy,  Rep.  3,  393  £ ;  405  B ;  9,  586 

B.  etc    Soph.  316. A,  and  else-        C.  Phaedr.  243  B.    ApoL<  28  C. 

where.  Polit.  257  A.  TheSamiah/      :*Jon  535  a  Laws  3,682  D;  685 

C,  D.    :.  -/•  ;       > 

Tynnichns,  Ion  534  D;  .. 
Typhon,  Phaedr.  230  A. 


ton  533  A.  The  Byzantine^  Phaedr. 
261  C;. 266  E.      .       ;  .::..:.. 
Thcodotus,  Apol.  33.  E. 


r<!ri 


Thcognis,  Meno  95. D.  Laws  1,  630    Tyrrhcnia,  Tim.  25  B ;  114  GL 


A,  C. 

Theonoe,  Cratyl.  407  B. 
Thcophilus,  Cratyl.  394  E ;  397  R. 
Thcosdotides,  Apol.  33  E. 
Thcrsites,  Rep.  10,  620  C. 


Tyrrhenic  rites.  Laws  5,' 738  C. 
Tyrtaeus,  Laws  1,  629  A,  B,  C,  E ; 
630  B,  C;  2,  667  A;  9,  858  £. 

Urania,  Phaedr.  259  D. 


Theseus,  Phaedo  58  A.  Grit.  110  A.  Uranns,  Cratyl.  896  B.    Symp.  180 

Laws  3,  687  E ;  U,  931  B.  Theaet.  D.  Tim,  40  £.  Rep.  2, 377  E. 
169  B.   Rep.  3,  391  C. 

Thessalian,  Creon  the,.  Protag.  339  Xanthippe,  Phaedo.  60  A.     i- 


T 


A. 


>.  I 


Thcssalian  enchantresses,  Gorg.  513 

A. 
—  l*enestae,  Laws  6,  766, 
Thcssaiians,  Muno  70  A. 


Xanthippus,  Protag.  315  A;  328  0. 

Meno    94    B.     1  Alcib.    104    B. 

Menex.  235  E. 
Xanthas,  Cratyl.  391  E  ;  393  A. 
Xenophanes,  Sophist  242  D. 


Thes^aly,  Crito  45  C ;  53  E  ;  54  A.  Xerxes,  Gorg.  483  D.    1  Aldb.  105 

Laws  1.  625  D.     Polit.  264  C  C;  121   B  ;  123  C.     Laws  3,  695 

Thetis,  Apol.  28  C.     Hip.  Min.  371  E.   Rep.  1,  336  A. 

C.    Snnp.  179  E.     Laws  12,  944 

A.     Rep.  2,  381  D  ;  383  A.  Zamolxis.  Charm.  156  D  ;  158  B. 

Thcuth,  Phnedr.  274  C,  E.     Phileb.  Zeno,  Phaedr.  261  D.   Soph.  216  A. 

18  B.  1  Alcib.  119  A.   Parm.  126  C,etc. 

Thrace;  Rep.  4,  435  E.  Zethns,  Gorg.  485  E;  489  E  ^  506 

Thracians,  Charm.  156  D;  157  C;  B.    •          '  • 

175  E.   Thenet.  174  A,  C  ;  175  D.  Zens,  Euthvd.  302  C,  D.  Svmp.  190 


Kcp.  1,  327  A  ;  4,  435  E.    Laws 

1,  637  E  :  7,  805  D. 
Thrrtsvmsichus,  Rep.  I,  328  B;  336 

B,  c'tc. ;  6.  498  C.   Phaedr.  261  C  ; 

269  D  ;  271  A. 
Thucvdides,  Meno  94  C,  D.    Lach. 

179' A. 
Thurii,    Euthyd.    271    C;    288  A. 

Laws  1,  636  B. 


C ;  191  B ;  197  B.    Gorg.  523  A. 

Cratvi.  396  A,  B.  Rep.  2,  379  D. 

Laws  5.  745  B  ;  6,  774  D  ;  8.  848 
.  D  ;  1 1.  936  E  ;  12, 941  A ;  950  E. 

Phaedr.  253  A;  255  C.  Protag. 

321  D ;  329  C.  Tim  41  A. 
Zeuxippas,  Protag.  318  B,  C. 
Zeaxis,  Gorg.  453  C,  D.     ' 
Zoroaster,  1  Alcib.  122  A. 
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